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STUDIES IN MARDUK! 
By W. G. LAMBERT 


For the history of religions the rise of Marduk, city god of Babylon, is one 
of the most striking phenomena known from ancient Mesopotamia. From being 
an utterly insignificant god in third-millennium Sumer, he had risen to be head 
of the Babylonian pantheon by the first millennium. The Münster thesis of 
Walter Sommerfeld, written under W. von Soden, is the first book-length 
treatment of this topic. As the subtitle indicates, it is largely restricted to the 
second millennium, the significant period because the rise took place within it. 
In fact third millennium evidence is dealt with briefly, but the first millennium 
is omitted. This is unfortunate because most of the religious literature dealing 
with Marduk is known from first-millennium copies only, though much of it was 
presumably composed during the second. In view of this uncertainty most of 
the religious texta about Marduk cannot be used within precise chronological 
frameworks. 

Like all thesis writers, the author had to contend with the problem of 
building up expertise in certain areas while taking account of other areas of 
knowledge for which there was inadequate time. It must be strongly emphasized 
from the start that judged as a thesis this book deserves every commendation 
for the mature way in which the manifold problems of the theme have been 
tackled, and for the important collection of material which has been digested 
and presented. It is unnecessary to say that this is not an exhaustive study of 
the god Marduk. The author himself states on p. 5 that his work is to be 
considered ‘ eine Vorarbeit für eine umfassende Marduk-Monographie ’. 

This work was not written for historians of religions who lack knowledge of 
Sumerian and Akkadian. Though some chapters and sections do end with a 
statement of resulta, there is nowhere any general summing-up of conclusions, 
80 it is appropriate to offer them here. They are that Marduk rose from obscurity 
to be a ' great god ' (among other great gods) when Hammurabi made Babylon 
the political capital of Sumer and Akkad in the eighteenth century 8.0., and 
that Marduk was officially acknowledged as supreme god in the pantheon under 
Nebuchadnezzar I in the later twelfth century 3.c., though there had been 
unofficial rumblings to this effect earlier. These conclusions are not new, 
though they are not widely known. The reviewer offered precisely these 
conclusions in an article in 1964," though without full documentation. And in 
1911 Aage Schmidt, basing himself on the same kind of evidence, that is, 
dated material in royal inscriptions, concluded that Marduk replaced Enlil as 
head of the pantheon c. 1200 8.0. Though one can no longer accept all Schmidt’s 
arguments and positions, it is remarkable how well his conclusion has stood the 
test of time. So while Sommerfeld makes (and can make) no special claims for 
his resulta, this work is extremely important as fully documenting for the first 
time the rise of Marduk to supremacy in the Babylonian pantheon under 
Nebuchadnezzar I. 


1 A review article on Walter Sommerfeld: Der Awfsieg Marduks. Dis Stellung Marduks in 
Ob oes te یی وی و فسوی وس ایا سل بت‎ Alter Orient und Altes Testament, Bd. 
218) 245 pp. Kevelaer: Butxon und Beroker, Neukirchen-Vluyn : Neukirchener Verlag, 
1982. DM 97. 

1 W. 8. MoCullough (ed.), The seed of wisdom. اه رون‎ NO T.J. MUR TE 

a Sohmidt, Delan len uber وه‎ Religion auf Grund der babylonischen 
Quellen (MV AG, xv1/8) 69-71. 
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In substance there are five disparate parts: (i) a study of the name of 
Marduk (6 pp.); (ii) a consideration of the relationship of Marduk to Asallubi, 
son of Enki/Ea, by identification with whom Marduk was integrated in the 
pantheon (6 pp.); and studies of the evidence for Marduk in (ui) the third 
millennium (3 pp.), (iv) the Old Babylonian period (126 pp.), and (v) the Middle 
Babylonian period (63 pp.) treating separately the Cassite dynasty, the Second 
Isin dynasty, the Second Sea-land dynasty and surrounding areas under 
Babylonian influenoe. 

Thus the greatest attention is given to the Old Babylonian period, and the 
most original results are to be found in this section of the book. In particular 
the author has made an exhaustive study of the administrative and economic 
documents of this period, attempting to assign all to archives so that their 
evidence can be used by town and reign. However, since the subject is Marduk 
and not Old Babylonian archives, the author only occasionally gives the 
reasons for his archival groupings. Other scholars are working on the same 
problems and at the present moment it may be said that while there is often 
agreement on these matters, there is also sometimes disagreement. Eventually 
demonstrations must be offered by full study of each archive, based primarily 
on the main subject matter of the documents, less on the incidental religious 
information. One hopes that the author's resulta will not be seriously affected 
by future studies on these lines. Though there is occasional material in these 
archives directly bearing on the official cults, it is mostly personal names that 
bear on the subject. These are fascinating because they reflect private religion 

-in contrast to government-supported city cults. Thus on an official level 
throughout the Old Babylonian period Anu and Enlil, sometimes joined by Ea 
and the Mother Goddess, are the heads of the pantheon. But a quite common 
type of Old Babylonian personal name declares that one named god is ' lord/ 
king/Enlil/god/foremost of the gods’, and the gods so proclaimed are: Anu, 
Enlil, Ea, Sîn, Šamaš, Adad and Zababa.* Of these Sin seems to occur most 
commonly. There was certainly nothing heretical in this diversity, since these 
names were in ordinary use. 15 is of course very difficult to imagine what the 
bearers of these names thought about them. If they took them seriously at face 
value, then they must have been quite tolerant of the contradictory opinions of 
others. It is quite possible that the bearers of these names understood them as 
expressions of a pious wish rather than as firm statements of claimed fact. They 
were certainly not expreased with the exclusiveness of the Muslim ory, ‘ There 
is no god but Allah!’ The important thing is that so far not a single example of 
such a name predicated of Marduk has turned up in the vast number of surviving 
Old Babylonian personal names. However, the author does show, by a most 
careful handling of the evidence, that judged by frequency of occurrence in 
personal names, Marduk was more popular in some parts of this period than was 
previously suspected. 

After the full and meticulous handling of the Old Babylonian evidence, the 
Middle Babylonian is leas thoroughly treated. In royal inscriptions and other 


4 The author's material on pp. 72 f. lacks the names “hamat-c-ta-re-od-ti (UT 4, 48 b 17) 
* Šamaš is the foremost of the gods’, *utu.den.lfLl& (M. H. B F. R. Kraus, 
3 87 b) 


Altbabylonische Rechisurkuaden ous Nippur 35 rev. 6 and 09 obv. 6, BE v1/ ‘Uta is Enlil’, 
and éna-bi-um-bar-ili ) YOS, 18, 304, 14) aber: ی‎ ad ' (the copy does not ی‎ deg 
with the ^s interpretation of this name, but it is cult to see what else it might be). 


Also a chi of YOS 12 and 18 revealed that the documentation of these names, which is clearly 
ee hi À few of the oocurrenoes in YOS 12 are lacking, and most m 
OS 18. 
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expressions of officialdom the ranking of the heads of the pantheon did not 
change throughout the Casaite period. But the author is at pains to seek out any 
hint that Marduk's star was on the rise. Thus on p. 159 he points out that the 
personal name ‘ Marduk is king of the gods' appears in documents from the 
reign of Kudur-Enlil In a totally different context on p. 150 he notes the 
occurrence of ‘ Nabû is lord of the gods’ and ‘ Nabû is king of the gods’, but 
nowhere are the following Casaite-period names noted: ' Ea is king/lord of the 
gods ', ‘Sin is lord of the gods’, ‘ Adad is king of the gods’, * Ninurta is head 
of the gods ', and ‘ Nirah is king of the gods’. Amid such a variety the claim 
for Marduk looks less serious. But at least the idea is there, while it was lacking 
previoualy. A further proof that the idea of Marduk’s supremacy was around in 
the Casaite period is the occurrence in personal names of ‘ The Lord’ (GEN). 
Though it seems never to be written phonetically, one may reasonably read 
back from later times the endingless Bél as a divine name, and there is no 
reason for taking it to refer to any god other than Marduk. But personal names 
have qualified value, as already explained. 

The other evidence for Marduk and his seniority among the gods in the 
Cassite period is more complex, and here the author’s judgement is more 
frequently questionable even when based on all known facts. The best Cassite- 
period evidence for the ranking of the gods is contained in the curses on boundary 
stones. Occasionally local loyalties dictated particular variations in the ordering 
of the gods invoked, but otherwise there is a ranking by importance, which is 
always given in the sequence, and is sometimes made more explicit by epithets 
accompanying the divine names. The author introduces this material with 
the assertion: ‘ Es kann kein Zweifel daran bestehen, dass Marduk auch in der 
Kassitenzeit ru den bedeutendsten Gôtter gehorte’ (p. 168). This important 
evidence is then summed up in two short sentences, of which the second states 
what is easily apparent to any one who studies the material, that there is a 
top-ranking group, Anu, Enlil and Ea (sometimes joined by the mother goddess), 
and a second-ranking group embracing Sin, Šamaš, Adad, and occasionally 
Ištar, to which group Marduk belonged. Thus Marduk was a second-ranking 
god in the Casaite period according to this official material. 

The big god list An = Anum has the strongest claim to present Marduk as 
head of the pantheon before Nebuchadnezzar I. Since it deals systematically 
with, in principle, all the gods, its evidence cannot be dismissed as hyperbole. 
In two cases alone the number of names of a god agrees with the deity's mystical 
number: 40 for Ea, 50 for, not Enlil, but Marduk. In the traditional scheme 
Anu was 60, Enlil 50, Ea 40. Thus by giving Marduk 50 names the compiler 
of An = Anum was asserting that Marduk had taken over Enlil’s powers and 
position. The author unwisely calls An = Anum ‘der mittelassyrischen 
Gôtterliste ’ on p. 160 (mcidentally [mJes is probably to be restored in it, as 
the 87th name of Marduk) but on p. 175 f. it is acknowledged to be a Middle 
Babylonian list. Its precise dating is difficult. A piece of Tablet I from 
Bogazkéy, so c. 1300 n.o. (see p. 176, n. 1), seems to be the earliest fragment. 
Then there is a small fragment from Nippur, SLT 121, which Kramer and Civil 
judged to be ‘ certainly no earlier than Cassite, and in all probability Casaite ’. 
Next there are two Middle Assyrian copies of Kidin-Sin, c. 1120-1090 n.c. This 
famous scribe must have been a contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar I of Babylon, 


s ate Perec for the names: Adad-Bar(ri)-il!, Re-bél/éar-il!, Sin-bél-lt, Šar-ıl1-Sîn, Nmurta- 
reel, and Nirab(“avs)-Bar-ilf are listed in the name lists of A. T. Clay, PN; TMH, N.F., v and 
UET vu. 
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80, since his copies are expressly given as based on ‘old’ originals, obviously 
the creation of An — Anum antedates the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I. The 
Nippur fragment is less certain. By ‘ Cassite Kramer and Civil presumably 
meant ‘Middle Babylonian ’, because no one can distinguish between Cassite 
and I Isin library hands. The piece from Bogazkóy is unfortunate to come from 
Tablet I, while the sections of Ea and Marduk are from Tablet II. The list as a 
whole goes back to a much shorter single-colamn Old Babylonian list, which 
developed into a double-column version already in the Old Babylonian period. 
Nothing in the final form of Tablet I, which deals with Anu and Enlil, requires 
a date of compilation later than the early Cassite period. Since the order of the 
list:  Anu-Enlil-Mother Goddess-Ea, eto., eto., presumes Enlil’s original 
supremacy and only the sub-section of Marduk within Ea’s section presumes the 
contrary, it is entirely possible that Marduk’s 50 names in An = Anum are one 
of the latest developments within the tradition. Thus one cannot use the 
existence of a copy of Tablet I at Bogazkôy to prove that Tablet II of the same 
edition was identical with Tablet 11 as first known to us from the copies of 
Kidin-8in. They attest the existence of Marduk's 50 names at least a little 
while before the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I, but not necessarily much. ‘ Old’ 
is a relative term, and need not imply more than a few generations, though it 
could mean a much longer period. 

The Babylonian Epio of Creation, Enüma Elis, holds a major place in the 
author’s reasoning because he accepts W. von Soden’s Cassite dating of it, 
without closer specification of its origin within that lengthy dynasty. In 
contrast with An = Anum, which was a scholarly work and even 80 discreetly 
asserts Marduk’s supremacy only indirectly in one short section, Enüma Elis 
from beginning to end exista solely to assert Marduk’s headship of the pantheon, 
and in the Epilogue, which there is no reason to consider a later addition, urges 
that it should be used for general instruction of the whole populace. Thus, if 
von Boden's dating is correct, this new ‘ Marduk theology ' was being shouted 
from the rooftops already under the Cassite kings. The present writer prefers the 
view that Enüma Eh’ was a product of the very campaign that resulted in the 
official promotion of Marduk in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I, perhaps composed 
during that very reign as a theological justification of the change. 

The new arguments that the author brings seem to the present writer 
neither cogent nor particularly well-informed. On p. 176, because of the 
similarity between the 50 names in Enüma Eliš and those in An = Anum, it is 
suggested that the author of the former knew the latter, which would then 
require a Cassite origin for Enfima Elis. However, though the total is the same, 
only some four-fifths of the actual names agree, which limited agreement is 
surely better explained on the view that neither is directly dependent on the 
other while both derive from a common tradition. And in fact the list in 
Enüma El with most of the accompanying epitheta is incorporated in toto 
(with a little rearrangement at the beginning) from a triple-column god list, of 
which fragmenta have long been available: CT 25, 46-7, K 7658 + 8222; 
STC 1, 165-6, K 8519 and K 13337. So we are dealing with two god lista, 
neither of which is demonstrably based on the other. Then, in considering the 
position of Enlil in Rnfima Elid, it is noted that the name ‘ den-kur-kur ’, given 
by Enlil to Marduk at the very end, is ‘sehr verwandt’ to Enlil’s own title 
‘lugal-kur-kur-ra (p. 176, n. 3). But there is no name Enkurkur, only Bél- 
matati (note the writing be-el-KUR.KUR in CT 13, 27, 186), which is the normal 
and literal translation of the Sumerian Lugalkurkurra (cf. مه ,)166 .م‎ here Enlil 
abdicates quite explicitly by assigning one of his most honorific names to 
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Marduk: nomen est persona. In this light the author's argument that the 
frequent and conspicuous lack of Enlil in this epic was occasioned by a desire 
to avoid controversy (p. 175, n. 3) cannot be sustained. Enlil is lackmg where 
his presence might detract from Marduk’s glory. م8‎ in the theogony at the 
beginning of Tablet I Enlil should appear, as he does in the almost identical 
theogony in Eudemos of Rhodes, but such an appearance would have shown his 
seniority over Marduk. So he is ignored until Marduk has killed Tiamat, obtained 
supreme power thereby, and reorganized the universe to his plans. At this 
point Enlil appears for the first time: to have his place in the universe assigned 
to him by Marduk! This is not avoidance of controversy but downright spiteful 
treatment of the old head of the pantheon. And the same treatment is meted 
out to Enlil to the very end. He only appears where he can contribute to 
Marduk’s greater glory. 

How far such debunking of Enlil is conceivable before Marduk’s supremacy 
was officially acknowledged can be a matter of opinion alone. The author 
advances the view (p. 174) that the Cassite kings were constrained by their 
position as responsible for many cities and their oults to take a neutral view, 
while the priesthood of Marduk in Babylon was free to promote new ideas. 
Certainly Esagil was not just the royal chapel, and its priesthood could challenge 
the king, as happened later with Nabonidus. But at the same time these kings 
were kings of Babylon in their titulary, and Babylon was a town, not a country, 
having therefore a special relationship to the king. As patron god of the town 
Marduk therefore was, politically, the king’s god, as is clear from the time of 
Hammurabi and onwards. The king celebrated the major festivals in Babylon, 
not in Uruk, Nippur or Eridu. Thus the priesthood of Babylon was part of the 
body politic of the times, not an independent institution without ties to the 

I Thus it seems unlikely to the present writer that the priesthood of 
Marduk would be spreading a new theology that was offensive to the priesthoods 
of other towns of the realm against the king’s wishes, unless the king at the 
time were weak or indifferent, and the latter seems unlikely without the former. 
So while one is free to speculate about such an issue, no positive results can be 
found on present evidence. However, there is another aspect of the problem, 
altogether neglected by the author, where a more positive conclusion can be 

. drawn, that is the cosmology of the city Babylon. Enlil's old headship of the 
gods was tied in with his city, Nippur, because once a year the major gods 
assembled there under his chairmanship to take important decisions. Tablet V 
of Enüma Elid describes how Babylon was created as the first city, to which 
the other members of the pantheon would come to participate in the assembly 
under Marduk. This is replacing Nippur with Babylon, and it is well known that 
in the first millennium the gods of the other cities (presumably their statues in 
fact) did make the journey to Babylon to participate in the New Year’s festival, 
when ‘destinies were decreed’ and Marduk was reappointed head of the 
pantheon. Opinions about the headship of the pantheon could be diverse yet 
tolerant, as we noticed in the case of assertions of this kind in personal names. 
15 was all in the mind, and city cults could continue irrespective. But it was 
quite another thing to assert that the city Babylon was built in the beginnmg 
to serve as a meeting place for the gods if this had never happened and seemed 
to have no likelihood of happening in the near future. The hard facts in this 
case would make such an assertion ridiculous. This factor favours the view that 
Enüma Elis was composed when official support for Marduk's final promotion 
had been gained. 

The linguistic evidence offered for the date of composition of Enftma Elis 
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(p. 175, n. 2) repeats well-known arguments about the ending -i£,* using modern 
German equivalents to decide whether in particular cases it is و‎ 
‘ Vergleichskasus ' or not. Since the language in question is a poetic and literary 
idiom, not a spoken dialect, this evidence is inadequate to bear the burden of 
proof put on it. 

Further evidence for the religious tone of the Cassite period is taken from 
seal inscriptions (p. 157), about a third of which are addressed to Marduk as 
compared with other gods. This the author interprets as a sign that Marduk 
was a popular god to whom people turned with their personal problems. But 
information not given raises some doubt about this. The total of Cassite-period 
seals recovered is quite small compared with those from the Old Babylonian 
period, though they were of about equal duration. The difference is partly 
explained by the deep decline of the country for roughly the first half of the 
Cassite dynasty. However, that is not the whole explanation, since the total 
of Cassite-period seals is much less than half that of the Old Babylonian period. 
A hint is given in that, though fewer, they are generally bigger. The Old 
Babylonian period was one of both state and private capitalism when socially 
quite lowly people might be entering into contracte for which seals would be 
needed. The Cassite period was less burgeoning economically and more feudal 
so that seal ownership was more limited. There is good reason for thinking that 
many Cassite seals belonged to government officials, like the early drilled-style 
Neo-Assyrian. A surprisingly large number of seals declare in the inscriptions 
that they were owned by servants of Kurigalzu, while the rarity or total lack 
of other well known kings’ names from seal inscriptions suggests that many of 
the seals in question were likewise those of royal officials, but under kings who 
did not insist on officials naming their royal master in their seal inscriptions. 
Servants of these kings of Babylon may have been constrained by professional 
considerations to prefer Marduk as a personal god, and many of them may have 
originated from families of the town Babylon. 

The author nowhere discusses the various known and possible reasons for 
choice of ‘ the personal god ’, or gods to whom people addressed themselves for 
particular individual purposes. Marduk's ‘ Menschenfreundlichkeit ’ (p. 125) is 
based on the phrase ‘ Marduk who loves you’ in Old Babylonian letters, and is 
buttressed by an appeal to Ludlul bal n&meqi, the poem of the righteous 
sufferer. This appeal lacks sophistication. In this poem Marduk makes his most 
devoted servant, against whom there is no known complaint, suffer loss of 
wealth, position, family, friends and health, eventually to be restored to his 
former state and position. The pious tone of the work precluded blatant 
accusations of injustice against Marduk, but his responsibility for what happened 
is made abundantly clear. A strange way to love mankind, surely! Marduk’s 
name Merëakuëu (En. El. vi, 137) ‘ Savage, (yet) relenting ' sums up the lesson 
of the whole poem. The ancients no doubt stressed Marduk’s mercy to induce 
him to be less savage. 

The six pages devoted to the pronunciation and etymology of the name 
Marduk (7-12) give a fair quantity of material but offer controversial 
conclusions. The earliest evidence, Old Babylonian, supports the pronunciation 
Marütuk or Marütu, but, starting in the middle periods, a shorter form Marduk 
or Martuk seems to be attested. However, the LXX and Masoretio Hebrew 
regularly support the longer form: Marodakh and Merodak (vowels not based 


* Also the Old Babylonian oocurrenoe of a comperative - in eflum ru-1-19 ana tidy ibakki 
(RB 59, pl. vix 1) ' A man weeps to his god like a friend ' 1s ignored, though attention has been 
drawn to ıt before (Or. 40, 97). à 
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on bošg, which would yield Marddek), as do the majority of the Greek trans- 
literations, which the author has not used. Also the late Assyrian and 
Babylonian texts for which the precise form of the name was important, that is 
(pseudo)-etymologiea (not studied by the author) and an acrostic employing the 
name, regularly use the long form. In fact the supposed short form is open to 
doubt. The author does not quote, nor does the present writer know, any 
phonetic writing “ma-ar-, but only 4mar-. The end of the second millennium and 
the early part of the first millennium witnessed a big growth in the use of signs 
for C-V-C-V, such as bala (from bal) developed for use in the verb nabalkutu, and 
tara (from tar) for tara-kás, also taru/tari from GI and aru from PA. The best 
argument for the shorter form is that 16 &rose through contemination with the 
personal name Marduku/Martuku, which first appears in the middle periods. 
But the Hebrews carefully distinguish the personal name Mordecai from the 
divine name and it is hard to understand how this could have happened unless 
the native users of the names, the Babylonians, also distinguished them in the 
late period. The occasional Greek transliterations with the short form for the 
divine name, from the ‘ Canon of Ptolemy ’, are hard to assess because the names 
are often soribally corrupted and came through a very long and devious tradition 
in Greek MSS.” 

No such doubts attach to the longer form, which, being also the older 
attested form, must be used for etymology. The author cites the possible 
derivation amar + utu + (a)k, but raises objections to it and reaches no 
conclusion. The first objection is that in second-millennium texts the genitive 
element is neglected. This is not a weighty argument because even in the third 
millennium the grammatical elements of a name are not always taken up in the 
sentence. A further objection raised is that for the proposed etymology there 
should be two determinatives: ‘amar.‘utu. This would be true if the ortho- 
graphy had been fixed no earlier than the latter part of the third millennium, 
but by Early Dynastic orthography ‘amar.utu would be normal—at Fara 
ur.utu seems always to lack the determinative—and, once fixed, scribal 
tradition would preserve it m that form. By this etymology the name is of ۵ 
type such as humans bore, but that is actually an argument in its favour, 
because a surprisingly large number of minor Sumerian gods bear human 
names. However, there is more in favour of this etymology than the removal of 
objections. Only this etymology explains the pronunciation. As common in 
Sumerian with nouns of the structure amar, the first vowel can drop, 80 this 
leaves the sign UD for either -tuk or -ütuk, and utu is the only relevant value of 
UD. The final genitive (a)k would not have been written m Early Dynastic 
orthography. Now utu for the sign UD ocours only for the name of the sun 
god (MSL xiv, 310, 158, eto.), so there is really no way out of accepting this 
etymology. Of oourse it oould be argued that it was folk-etymology in the 
Early Dynastio period, and that a hypothetical original meaning lay behind it. 
We are not interested in such speculations: the understanding of the name in 
historical times is all one can realistically begin with. The retention of the 
final -k might seem a problem, since in Sumerian generally it would drop at the 
end of a name of this type and elsewhere. However, Babylon was outside 
Sumer, and the name of the god of Susa, another town outaide Sumer, namely 
Inšušinak, in its various writings (F. W. Konig, AfO, Beiheft 16, 193) does 
preserve the final -k. However, the two Old Babylonian phonetio renderings of 
the name Marduk (p. 7): ma-ru-tu-uk and ma-ru-tu-up confirm that the final -k 


1J. A. Brinkman, A political history of Post-Kassite Babylonia, ۰ 
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is amissible. The author could not understand the final up and suggests that 
it may be an error, but these writings are from Nippur lexical texts, and in these 
the sign UD, as drawn to my attention by M. Civil many years ago, has the 
value u, cf. a A = mu-u, (MSL xiv, 89 5:1 and passim in this list). However, 
since the name is Sumerian this repeated vowel in -tu-u, should not indicate 
length, but must be construed like the Ur III plene writings commented upon 
by J. Klein, Three Sulgi hymns pp. 65 ff. and 131 ff., as markers of something 
lost by phonetic change. Thus the traditional writing of the name of Marduk 
combined with the phonetic writings of various periods and a full knowledge 
of the many factors involved lead to one very clear result. 

The theological implications of the name Marduk in this light are more open 
to debate. It is not known whether the Sumerian gods bearing human names 
were rulers eventually deified, or minor gods to whom in prehistorio times 
human personal names were given because their relationship to the chief 
deity was conceived in the same way as the relationship of humans to the chief 
deity. If the latter were true, then one could assume that the god of Early 
Dynastic Babylon was given the name ' Bull-calf of Utu’ because Babylon 
at that time was in the cultural orbit of the town Sippar, where Utu/Samaë 
was the chief god. 

The brief three-page section on the third millennium (pp. 19-21) is most 
dogmatic and least satisfactory. It deals mainly with a short, incomplete early 
inscription often considered to name Marduk, YOS 9, 2. This is not at all finely 
engraved on the stone. The author follows I. J. Gelb in assigning it to the 
Early Dynastic period, but does not go into any general consideration of the 
palaeography apart from using Fossey's Manuel d’ Assyriologie, I. It is reasonably 
certain that the text is to be read as Akkadian, and comes from what was later 
called Akkad rather than from Sumer. However, comparable material is not so 
extensive or 80 well classified as to date and place of origin that one can rely on 
available knowledge to settle finally the problems of this important inscription. 
The author questions the reading "PA.TE'. [si] in the first line, and denies the 
reading ‘amar.utu in line 7 because the precise forms of the aigns TR and UTU as 
read cannot be so far dooumented from Early Dynastio Akkad. The present 
writer is unimpressed by this observation in view of the extreme shortage of 
monumental dedication inscriptions from this area and period, and he is 
prepared to accept both readings if good sense is achieved. As to the likelihood 
of Marduk's occurrence, ib must be observed that Sumerian and Akkadian 
settlements are not attested as changing their patron gods: there was an 
extreme conservatism in this matter. Secondly, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to find evidence of totally new foundations within the relevant spatial and 
temporal oonfines. Even Akkad appears to have existed before Sargon founded 
his new dynasty there. Bo since the existence of Babylon is known from the time 
of the Akkad dynasty and onwards there is every reason to suppose that it also 
existed in the Early Dynastic period, and with the same patron deity. So to 
deny that dUD.AMAR in the Salabikh god list OZ P 99, 89 ii 1 is Marduk when 
sign order is of no consequence is an exercise of courage that could be better 
employed. Similarly to deny (‘ kaum ") that amar.up in a Fara literary text 
can be Marduk, when the context is not understood, is premature. Until the 
context is understood the possibility remains. However, if the reading “amar- 
utu is accepted in YOS 9, 2, then BAR.KI.BAR in line 2 must be a writing of the 
place name Babylon. The author asks whether there could be a connexion with 
و‎ place BAR“ near Kish, but that would leave the second BAR as a superfluous 
&gn in an otherwise clear context. The present writer would argue that the xx 
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is the determinative, out of place as a survival from the time when sign-order 
was neglected, and that the town name is to be read bar.bar or ba,.ba,. The 
value ba, is & well-known Sumerian value, also attested at Ebla. From the 
Akkad dynasty and onwards the town name was Bab-ilim ‘ Gate of the god’, 
but it is generally acknowledged that this might well be folk-etymology. We 
propose that it was earlier Bab(b)al or Bab(b)ar. Confirmation is available in the 
Cassite-period writings of the name with an a in the second syllable: Panbalu, 
Pambalu and Babalu (RG 5, 47). This conflicts so obviously with the long- 
established etymology of the name that it can only be explained as a reflection 
of actual speech. The long survival in speech of pronunciations of names 
contrary to official orthography is a well known linguistic phenomenon. So an 
Early Dynastio writing bar.bark! or be,.ba," for Babylon is far from impossible. 

The above comments are of course far from an exhaustive critique even of 
the points we have taken up, so in conclusion a few minor matters in need of 
correction are given to illustrate other aspects of the problems of writing the 
definitive monograph on Marduk: 

P.7: read مرو‎ with má tu&.a, v. 1. .tuš.ša (MSL v, 177, 308). 

P. 7, n. 3: the Sumerian rendered 45t-tn-du,-ku is of course ddumu.du,.kù. 
*màr.du,.lrà is a spurious modern creation. In Enüma Elis VI-VII Dumuduku 
is a long way from Marduk with its several etymologies. 

P. 131, 10 = 12. The uncertain word ends in a clear 18 in the Old Babylonian 
copy, as confirmed by the late bi. The restoration milu is not a possibility. 

P. 169: in view of the comparatively small amount of Old Babylonian 
literary and religious material about Marduk, conclusions should not be drawn 
from the lack so far of Old Babylonian attestation of a particular term like 
apkal sh. 

P. 176: the 66 lines dealing with Marduk in the appendix to An — Anum 
are epitheta rather than names. 

P. 177: there is no god Eriya, only il-àl-ia, cf. dug.uru = U a-lu (CT 51, 
136 10). 

P. 185: the curse-lists are handled simplistically. A traditional order could 
be so firmly fixed as to be unchangeable even when its implied ranking was no 
longer accepted. The epithets with the individual gods have to be taken with 
the sequence and both weighed together. 

P. 185, n. 6: all three passages are to be read: 541 patat. 

P. 190 f.: the author follows Goetze and thrice misreads am as DA. Read 
dar gim-ri twice and t-na gim-ri alt once. At the end of line 5 a-pi-kam with the 
copy is entirely acceptable. The end of line 25 may be restored: [ha-dif] 
Hip-pa-lis]. 


* The separation of Pambalu from B&bih in RG 5 is unwarranted. oc Tiew that they fale al 
to the same place is attributed to K. Balkan, but it was also that of B. Landsberger (JOS 67 
n. 172). The justification of this view هر‎ clear from the briefest survey of the passages. Pan/ 
mbalu is mentioned with Akkad in one Caste letter (PBS 1/2, 16), and in a content with Upt ta 
another Casnte letter (BÆ 17/1, 23). A late oopy of a royal inscription of Gaddak, posmbly 
a hal, gives the s titles as: ‘ king of the four quarters, king of Sumer and Akkad, kung 
oF bd dae (see JOS loo. at.). Another possibly a hal late copy of a Caste text nammg 
unu Demiq i Ru] aio the phrase ' af bd bd Lam? ( . cit., loo. oft.). A و‎ th 

a KurigalJru inscription states: ‘in Pa-am-be-li, the throne of the Cassite ki e 
ancient city (ali sa-a-)' (RA 29, 98 4). So if Pam/nbelu is distinguished from B&bili, one 
must maintain that in the vicinity of Babylon there was another town called Pam/nbalu, which 
was the capital town of some of the kings, and to which great antiquity was ascribed. 
Capital towns do not appear and disappear so eamly. 


DIPLOMATICA SICILIANA 
By JOHN WANSBROUGH 


_ The study of Muslim rule and its vestiges in medieval Bicily has a long and 
ed pedigree. In the nineteenth century the impetus was both 
ae and political, to which the monumental works of Amari and De Mas 
Latrie bear eloquent witness. In more recent times the motive has been simple 
and straightforward curiosity about a remarkable instance of cultural sym- 
biosis. The parameters are now either linguistic or historical or both, and the 
gain is substantial. With the reprint exactly a century after ita original publi- 
cation in Palermo of Salvatore Cusa’s I Diplomi Greci ed Arabi di Sicilia one 
might be permitted to suppose that a reassessment of the earlier scholarship 
is underway.1 But the commemoration is itself curiously unhelpful: we are 
offered a typographically reduced replica of the original innocent of comment 
save for two pages of very general observations by Albrecht Noth on the signifi- 
cance of Cusa’s compilation for students of Islamic history. Neither reference 
to subsequent work nor indication of a present project is included, a circum- 
stance that only with generosity could be regarded as tantalizing. 

Now, formal investigation of the Norman chancery was established early 
in this century with the studies of Kehr, Lagumina and Chalandon,* and ex- 
tensive Sicilian material is adduced in the long since standard work of Breeslau.? 
Co-ordination of these data with evidence from Muslim chanceries, while hardly 
neglected, has attracted somewhat less attention. Here the field is complicated 
by a polyglot phenomenon and the necessity of tracing a network of diplomatic 
and commercial relations which covered the entire medieval Mediterranean 
world. It was not merely a matter of detecting correspondences in chancery 
practice, in itself arduous enough, but of reconstructing the ambience in which 
contacts occurred and influences were transmitted. In this domain extra- 
ordinary service has been rendered by the several monographs of Goitein and 
Braudel. The central, indeed indispensable, concept is that of lingua franca 
and the spectrum of contact, juxtaposition and formation which it evokes. 
Bilingual instruments exhibit only one aspect of the problem: there are also 
the formulae of petition and responsa, oath and witness, seal and corroboratio, 


1 8. Cusa, 7 Diplomi Greci ed Arabi di Siciha, | nel testo originale, tradotti ed ۱1۵۳۵ 
1, l and 2, Palermo, 1888, 1882 = Nachdruck Ausgaben Palermo mit einem Vorwort von 
Albrecht Noth, Bohlen Verlng, E Koln u. Wien, 1882. 

1K. Kehr, Die Urkunden der normannisch-ninilischen Könige, Innsbruck, 1902; B. and G. 
Lagamins, Codios diplomato dei Guide! di Sinha, Palermo, 1884-1909 : F. Chalandon, Histoire 
de la domination normands en liale et en Sicile, Paris, 1907; of. L. Menager, Amiratus * pas, 
L'Émirat & les origines de l'amirauté ) 20-24“ siècles), Paris 1960, using inter alios C. 


I documents inedıh dal epoca normanna in Solia, Palermo, 1899; E. , Roger II ) 1105- 
1154) und dhe Gad der normannisch-sictlischen Monarchie, Innsbru 1904 ; P E 
RUP سحو‎ da M ds Ka MN IUe وس‎ a8: Brick: Caspar, Ath del Convegno 


Studi Ruggeriani, xx, Palermo, 1955, 645—025 

3H. ی‎ Handbuch der Urbwndenlehre fur Deutschland und Italien, (3. Auflage) Berlin, 
1958. 

18. D. Goitoin, À Mediterranean society, Berkeley and Los 1967-78; F. Brandel, 
La Méditerranée at le monds méditerranéen a l'époque de Philippe I , (2nd ed.), Paris, 1968 ; of. 
8. Bono, ' Le relazioni oommeroiali fra i paeem del b e l'Italia nel Medioevo ', Quaderm 
Re Tripoli Tripol, 1967, drawing upon M. L. de Mas Letnie, 
Trads de æ de commerce ei documents divers concernant les relations des Chrètiens avec les 
Arabes de FA ique spinal ox Moyen Ape, Parm, 1800 | . New York s.d.); W. Heyd, 
ge Lespzig, 1 (repr. Amsterdam, 1959); 
M. Amari, Storia dei Musulman: dı Gioia, (2. edizione), Eben en de em MR A 
Nallino, Catania, 1938-87 (ad Mas Latrie, af. SMS, II, p. no. 1, and ad Cuse, S M5, 1, p. xxxii, 
rt, p. 898 n. 1). 
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title and salutation, all of which may and often do reveal calque or other more 
peripheral influence. To distinguish between ' original ’ and ' translation’ can 
be difficult, if not altogether imposaible.* 

Cusa’s work was in the event never completed: the texts were printed but 
neither translated nor adequately provided with plates. Amari was to some 
extent able to extrapolate historical and linguistic data from the oollection, 
but little in the way of material specifically diplomatic. Of 202 documents 
there are 49 composed wholly or partly in Arabic, the latter being in some 
instances no more than a witness formula and signature appended to predomi- 
nantly Greek, occasionally Latin texte. Their chronological span is 1079(1)-1629, 
for the Sicilian chancery 1095(1)-1242 (Uberto Fallamonaca under Frederick 
II), covering thus both Norman and Hohenstaufen regimes, though the latter 
date does not, as will be seen, represent the extinction of Arabic in Sicily. 
Cusa’s texte (pp. 1-691) are accompanied by an introductory essay (pp. V- 
xxii), و‎ summary of their contents in chronological order (pp. 695-747), indexes 
of personal and place names subdivided into Greek, Arabic and Latin (pp. 151- 
840), a glossary of Greek, Arabic and Latin terms (pp. 843-57), a list of the 
documents by provenance (pp. 859-62), and six plates, fragmentary and of 
inferior quality (for nos. 102, 113, 79, 2, 4, 156, and 202, in that sequence). 
Indisputably & valuable compilation, but none the less a torso, of which the 
quality is hardly enhanced by the reprint. It is at least accessible, and for that 
deed appropriate acknowledgement is in ۴ 

The Sicilian Arabic documents are the following : 


6. (pp. 1-3) dtd 1095(?), an assignment (plateia/jarida) by Roger I of 5 
villani to the cathedral of Santa Maria in Palermo (cf. SMS, m, p. 255 
n. 1). 

7. (pp. 541-9) dtd 1095, an assignment of 398 villani by Roger I to the 
bishop of Catania (cf. SMS, m, p. 245 n. 3, p. 253 n. 1, p. 307 n. 1). 

14. (pp. 505-6) dtd twelfth century, a sale of land to the monastery of 
Bardali (cf. SMS, m, p. 263 n. 2). 

28. (pp. 402-3) dtd 1109, a letter of protection from the countess Adelaide 
in favour of the monastery of San Filippo in Demenna (cf. SMS, m, 
p. 950 n. 3). 

31. (pp. 610-3) dtd 1113, a sale of land in La Favara (Palermo) to one 
Zaccaria b. Sulayman. 

43. (pp. 6-12) dtd 1132, an exchange of water rights on agricultural land west 
of Palermo between one ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Lawati and Husayn b. ‘Ali 
al-Kindi (of. SMS, m1, p. 263 n. 2). 

45. (pp. 615-7) dtd 1133, a cession of land in Casale di Mirto by R. Avenel 
to S. Bartolomeo of Lipari (cf. SMS, m, p. 362 n. 2). 

4T. (pp. 517-9) dtd 1134, a tax exemption issued by Roger I in favour of 
the bishopric of Lipari. 

49. (pp. 650-2) dtd 1134(1) = 1164, a cession of land in Petralia by Roger IT 
(=William I) to the monastery of Santa Maria di Gadera. 

54. (pp. 61-7) dtd 1137, و‎ purchase of property in Palermo by one Gualtiero 
for the archbishop of Messina (cf. SMS, III, p. 263 n. 2, 323 n. 2). 


š ممع‎ BSOAS, xxvin, 3, 1965, 488-7; and BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 80-2. 

* For the present (and provisional) location of some of these documenta, see BSOAS, xxx, 
2, 1967, p. 806 n. 1: Cusa no. 201, being a letter dated 1628 from the Druze amir Fakhr al-dfn 
IL, » of course, like no. 202 (dated 1629 and in Turkish, from the same source), irrelevant to a 
study of Sicilian chanoery practice. 
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(pp. 22-8) dtd 1146(1), an assignment of four villani by Pietro Marchese 
to the church of San Nicola outside Palermo on the Corleone road (cf. 
SMS, m, p. 359 n. 3). 


. (pp. 68-70) dtd 1143, an assignment of ten villani and considerable pro- 


perty by George of Antioch to the church of Santa Maria dell’ Ammiraglio 
in Palermo (cf. SMS, m, p. 317 n. 6, p. 457 n. 2). 


. (pp. 614-5) dtd 1144, a list of 24 villani assigned by Roger II to the 


archbishop-elect of Palermo. 


. (pp. 563-85) dtd 1145, a list (plateia/jarida) of 525 villani with dependents 


assigned by Roger II to the bishop of Catania (cf. SMS, m, p. 288 n. 2, 
p. 327 n. 2). 


. (pp. 586-95) dtd 1145(1), a fragmentary list (cf. nos. 7 and 77) and con- 


taining 266 names (cf. SMS, m, p. 288 n. 2). 


- (pp. 472-80) dtd 1145, an assignment by order of Roger II to the bishop 


of Cefalu of 188 + 37 villani (of. SMS, Ir, p. 288 n. 2, p. 361 n. 1). 


. (pp. 127-9) dtd 1145, an assignment by Roger II of 35 villani to Walter 


Forestal, Chiesa di Monreale (cf. SMS, m, p, 245 n. 1). 


. (pp. 28-30) dtd 1149, an assignment of agricultural land in Casale di 


Wazan to the church of Churohuro (Gisto) (cf. SMS, m, p. 251 n. 1, 
p. 298 n. 1, p. 315 n. 3). 


. (pp. 502-4) dtd 1150/65(?), a pledge of personal (I) collateral by one 


‘Uthman, a pilgrim, for services rendered (of. SMS, m, p. 242 n. 3). 


. (pp. 180-4) dtd 1151, an assignment by Roger II to the convent of Santa 


Maria Maddalena ın Corleone 50 villani and other property (cf. SMS, m, 
p. 244 n. 4, p. 315 n. 3). 


- (pp. 34-6) dtd 1154, & renewal (rather than copyl) of no. 89 (cf. SMS, 


III, p. 246 n. 1, p. 251 n. 1). 


. (pp. 622-6) dtd 1161, a sale of land by the dtwan of William I to Ya'qüb 


b. Fadlün b. Salih, lying outside Palermo near the fountain of Sa‘id. 


. (pp. 101-6) dtd 1161, a sale of property in Palermo to the Chiesa dell’ 


Castello (della Magione di Palermo) (cf., SMS, m, p. 263 n. 2, p. 828 n. 2). 


. (pp. 107-8) dtd 1165, & sale of property outaide Palermo by one Leone 


b. Abi ’I-Faraj(?) to Tommaso b. Bagalabitar. 


. (pp. 76-7) dtd 1169, a sale of property in Palermo by one Cristodulo b. 


Bussit to one Roberto, marshal in Siracusa. 

(pp. 37-9) dtd 1168/9(1), an assignment of property by William I to the 
Ospedale situated in Khandaq al-Qirüz, together with certain villani (cf. 
SMS, m, p. 246 n. 1, p. 251 n. 1, p. 315 n. 8). 


. (pp. 78-9) dtd 1170, & sale of property in Palermo by one Giovanni di 


Medici to one Cerbina bint Cerbo Similia. 


. (pp. 663-4) dtd 1172, a sale of property near Palermo at Surtie by one 


Cristodula bint ‘Abd al-Rahmän to the qà'id Hamza (cf. SMS, rr, p. 9 
n. 4, p. 272 n. 11). ۱ 

(pp. 80-3) dtd 1172, a boundary specification of the Casale al-Sha‘rani 
donated by George of Antioch to the church of Santa Maria dell' Ammiraglio 
in Palermo (cf. SMS, rr, p. 269 n. 4, p. 292 n. 1). 

(pp. 665-6) dtd 1173, sale of & vineyard in Lamis near Palermo by one 
Nicola son of Cristodulo Taneperi to one Giusto. 

(pp. 111-2) dtd 1177, an affidavit of three villani formerly &tteohed to 
the monastery (1) under the abbot Teobaldo (cf. SMS, m, p. 245 n. 1, 
p. 254 n. 1, p. 256 n. 6: Chiesa della Magione). 
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61. 


110. 


119. 


128. 


129. 
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(pp. 134-79) dtd 1178, a list (plateta/jarida) of 1232 villani assigned by 
William II to the monastery of Santa Maria Nuova di Monreale; of. 
SMS, m, p. 245 n. 1, p. 329 n. 3). 

(pp. 667-8) dtd 1179, a sale of property in Palermo by one Abu 'l-Tayyib 
to the qà'id Giovanni (cf. SMS, m, p. 270 n. 11). 

(pp. 39-43) dtd 1180, & purchase of agricultural property in La Favara 
(Palermo) by the archbishop Gualtiero (cf. SMS, 1, p. 264 n. 2). 

(pp. 179-244) dtd 1182, boundary specifications of lands ceded by William 
II to the monastery of Santa Maria Nuova di Monreale ; (cf. SMS, m, 
p. 224 n. 6, p. 317 n. 3, p. 326 n. 1, p. 504 n. 3). 

(pp. 491-3) dtd 1183, a sale of property in Palermo by one Mas'üd b. 
Tamr al-Qurashi to a Lady Margaret from a convent in Agrigento (of. 
SMS, m, p. 264 n. 2). 

(pp. 245-86) dtd 1183, a list (plateia/jarida) of 729 villani assigned by 
William II to the church of Santa Maria Nuova di Monreale; (cf. SMS, 
Irt, p. 240 n. 1, p. 251 n. 1). 

(pp. 109-10) dtd 1183, a sale of property in Palermo by one Biagio, 
prelate of the Regia Cappella, to Bartolomeo of Salerno. 

(pp. 669-70) dtd 1185, a transfer of agricultural property in Calamin to 
one Giorgio from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, in order to plant a vineyard. 

(pp. 83-5) dtd 1187(?), a transfer of agricultural land to the q&'id Giovanni 
from the church of Sant Andrea di Bebene in Chemonia, such land upon 
the death of the former to revert to the holding of the church (cf. SMS, 
Im, p. 270 n. 1). 

(pp. 495-6) dtd 1187, a transfer of property to the Jewish community 
of Siracusa from the bishop of Cefalu, for the extension of their cemetery 
(cf. SMS, nr, p. 298 n. 2). 

(pp. 44-6) dtd 1190, a purchase of property in Palermo by one Nicola 
Ashqar from Zaynab bint ‘Abdallah al-Ansari (cf. SMS, mr p. 264 n. 2, 
p. 330 n. 11). 

(pp. 496-8) dtd 1193, a purchase of property in Castrogiovanni by one 
Gilu al-Nagràni from Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Qurashi (of. SMS, m, 
p. 264 n. 2). 

(pp. 87-8) dtd 1196, a sale by Costanza bint Abi 'l-Fadl of her share of a 
fondaco in Palermo to one Giovanni di Melfi (cf. SMS, m, p. 264 n. 2). 
(pp. 499-501) dtd 1196, a purchase of property in Palermo by one Pietro, 
priest, on behalf of Goffredo Armanno from ‘Uthman b. Yüsuf al-Hawari 
(of. SMS, m, p. 264 n. 2). 

(pp. 645-9) dtd 1213, an Arabic version from a Latin original testifying 
to the lease of property held by the church of Santa Maria Latina. 

(pp. 676-8) dtd 1238, a cession of property to the monastery of Santa 
Maria della Grotta by Uberto Fallamonaca b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän, qà'id 
of Palermo (cf. no. 190 infra). 

(pp. 602-5) dtd 1242, a specification of property in Chifali held by the 
church in Agrigento, issued by the chancellor Uberto Fallamonaca (cf. 
SMS, Ir, p. 628 n. 1, p. 897 n. 2, and no. 188 supra). 


132. 


134. 
135. 


137. 


141. 


143. 


144. 


150. 


155. 


156. 


160. 


169. 


171. 


172. 


178. 
188. 


190. 


Of these 48 documents the following contain only a witness formula and/ 
or signature in Árabio: nos. 105, 109, 111, 117, 123, 134, 144, 150, 171 and 


all in Greek context. The plateta/jarida format, with names and rubrics 


188, 


transoribed in both Arabic and Greek, is exhibited in nos. 6, 7, 61, 70, 73, 77, 
78, 79, 82, 91, 110, 132 and 148. Bilingual Greek and Arabic in a different 
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format are nos. 23, 45, 47, 49, 101 and 119. Bilingual Latin and Arabic are 
nos. 137, 155 and 190. In Arabic alone are nos. 14, 31, 43, 54, 89, 90, 93, 102, 
129, 135, 141, 160, 169, 172 and 178. And one document, no. 156, is in Judaeo- 
Arabic. Several of these, in addition to Amari's employment of them, have 
been the object of further examination.” Unexpectedly, in the light of his 
laconie preface to the reprint, the most recent publication on the Cusa docu- 
mente is that of Albrecht Noth.* His study deals with the chanoery decrees 
of Roger II (1111-54): nos. 45, 47, 70, 73, 79, 77, 78, 82, 91, 89, 93 and 49, 
in that order. 

Now, the primary value of this study is ite meticulous investigation of 
Norman chancery practice in the wider framework of Muslim diplomatic. 
Noth’s comparative material is drawn from contemporary Fatimid sources 
and, of course, the classic encyclopaedia of the Mamlük chancellor Qalqashandi.* 
Binoe seven of the 12 specimens belong to the jarida category (see above) and 
thus represent a Sicilian Arabio phenomenon almost sus generis, points of con- 
tact are limited if not quite absent (cf. pp. 243-4). On the other hand, boundary 
specifications (Audtid) as in nos. 45, 49, 89 and 93 might most profitably have 
been compared with the wagf format widely attested throughout the Islamic 
world." The remaining document, no. 47, is a tax (customs) exemption not 
unlike a clause of the standard marsüm issued in Levantine chanceries. In 
other words, the harvest is meagre, but it may be said that the author has made 
the most of it. Writing material (parchment) and court hand are discussed in 
some detail, and tend to confirm the presence in Palermo of profeasional Arabio 
scribes (pp. 236-9). Structure and formula, on the other hand, while generally 


1 BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, p. 805 n. 1; i.e., nos. 28 Mantia, op. oit.), 45, 70, 119 5 
op. oit.), 182, 148 (Noel des V. art. cit.), 190 (Collura, op. ort.), to which may ed 
no. 90 (Sauvaure, JA, 1882, , adduced by Aman, SMS, mm, p. 242 n. 8); of. also n. 2 supra. 

s A. Noth, Die arabischen Dokumente Rogers IIl., & 0. Brhhl, Urkunden ond Kanslei 
König Rogers II. von Sisilien, Bohlau Verlag (1), Koln u. Wien, 1978, 217-61. In addition to the 
12 ‘ royal’ documenta in Cusa, four similar instrumenta from the Archivo Ducal de Medinaceli 
in Seville are briefly adduced (pp. #30—31). Some five documents of private ongin from the 
same period (Ousa nos. 81, 48, 54, 61 and 90) are not treated here (af. p. 988, bottom), but there 
&re throughout the study remarks pepe and projects (o.g., p. 233 n. 92, pp. 285, 240, 
259, 261). Absenoo of ce to all this in prefaoe to tho ne ان‎ acci 
For knowledge of Noth's article as well as other bibliographica am indebted to Dr. Jeremy 
Johns, whose Oxford theeus (1988), entitled ‘The Muslims of Norman Sialy o. 1060—. 1194" 
18 m fact the latest and most oant contribution to this field. Written under the supervision 
of my colleague Dr. Michael Brett, this study deals m particular with the territory of Santa 
Maria di Monreale as extrapolated from the cery charters (jyard^id). In an ap Johns 
has analysed, amongst other materiale, 23 of the documents first printed by Cusa, Vorarbeiten to 
lus and much needed edition of these. 

Le. B. M. Stern, Fatimid deoress, London, 1964 (see BSOAS, xxvi, 8, 1965, 633—6); 
qashand!, Kitab subh al-a‘shd, Cairo, 1918-19; further materi may be found, for the Weat, 

in L. Seoo de Lucena, Dooumentos Arabigo-Granadinos, Madrid, 1961, and W. Hoenerbach, 
Spamisch- Islamische Urkunden aus der Zeit der Nasriden wad Moriscos, Bonn, 1965 (see BSOAS, 
anes 1967, 185-7), and in general, apud B. M. Stern (ed.), Documents from Islamic chanceries, 

ord, 1965. 

AE So , The buildings of Qaytbay as described in his endowment deed, London, 
1988 ; Vesely, An Arab diplomato from Hgypt: The endowment deed of Mahmud 


Pasha dated 974/1567, 1971. 
eg. apud ments Islamic chanceries, 39-79; BSOAS, xxvin, 3, 1965, 488-523 ; 
BSOAË 1۳۳7۲, l, 1971, , all of the foregoing of course rather later than the Bioilian 
material. On the other hand, Muslim lomatic exhibits constant and perennial features. 

1 Neither my memory (after 18 years!) nor my photographs of the Sioilian documents permit 
an assertion as to their hrib! soript, nor, for that matter, do the author's remarks, savo 
possibly his mention (p. ) of the dal without ligature. In view of the distinct Maghrib! 
character of Salian Arabic (seo below), the absence of paleographic evidence provokes at least 
& question about the el of the Norman chanoery. The document partially illustrated m 
Cusa pl. II (no. 79 = Noth E.) could have been produced anywhere in the Levant. 
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familiar, do not exhibit verifiable dependence upon any known chanoery tradi- 
tion. The standard components: ? 


Protokoll ( fawdtth) 
invocatio: basmala /hamdala 
cipher: ‘aläma 
intitulatio: ‘unwān 
insoriptio : ta'rif (algāb) 
salutatio: du'à 

Text (main) 


. oorroboratio: khaff al-sharif 

Eschatokoll (khawatim) 
devotio/apprecatio : tstithna’ /hasbala/tashya 
datum: ta'rikh (kutiba fi) 
testes: shahid/qasm 

siglum: ۶/۵ = tntahá/sahha 


are largely, but also eccentrically, attested. Initial position of the date (p. 240) 
could well signal the arenga (sicl), but the habit extends more or less consis- 
tently to private documents (e.g. nos. 129, 135, 156) and just might exhibit 
an Italian (ie. West Roman as contrasted with Byzantine) tradition # Still 
within the arenga (p. 241), I should be inclined to read the locution W 4 
tamhistha wandiränha (Cusa, pp. 127, 473, 563) as synonymous parallelism, 
ie. ‘for the purpose of their examination and study’, the latter term being 
almost certainly a cognate of Heb. nidrash.15 With regard to the intitulatio, 
I might add that the author’s concern with al-majlts al-samiy (pp. 241, 246- 
8) seems a little exaggerated: in Muslim chancery practice it was always, 
whatever the rank, an individual epithet. 

Of more general interest is the problem of chancery languages. The em- 
ployment of three in medieval Palermo has provoked a good deal of specu- 
lation over many years: from Ibn Jubayr's astonishment in the twelfth 
century to Noth’s cautious conclusion that for Roger 11 at least the function 
of Arabic was to some extent symbolic (p. 250: ‘eine gewisse konfirmative 
oder auch programmatische Funktion’; p. 261: ‘konfirmative Funktion 
des Arabischen als fremdes Idiom; Arabisch hohen Stils als Mittel zur Selbst- 
darstellung des Herrschers, einem “ Herrschaftazeichen” nahekommend ’). 

13 A specimen is in BSOAS, xxv, 8, 1962, 468-8; of. W. Bjorkman, Beiträge rar 
Geschichte der i im ixamischen Agypten, Hamburg, 1928, 116-7, and ÆI, 2nd ed, 

: ti 
E re boue op. oit., Ii, 895-8, 459-4, and all of the chapter 398-478 ; neither Byzantine 
chancery documents nor the Greek—Arabio papyri from t exhibit this phenomenon, af. 
F. Dolger, ini Diplomatik, Ettal, 1956; N. Abbott, Kurrak papyri from Aphrodito, 
Chicago, 1938; A. Gro i: und Chrestomathie De اس نت‎ 
من‎ Que oa ET Worthy of note in this context is also the initial corro (sakka...) 
a Cusa nos. 54, 102, 129, which may signal renewal or translation or both. 

15 cf. Doxy, Supplément 1, 483 ۰ D ga ed), Vocabulista in 
Arabico 29, 308, 503; the oalque is ancient: e.g. bayt al-midrds, a Ibn Sira (ed. Cairo, 
1965, 1, 652 =: Sectarian Milieu, 18). 

1* In addition to Ernst, Sultassurkwnden, cited p. 247 n. 154, see also BIOAS, xxvi, 8, 1968, 
506-7 and refs. to CIA. 
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A practical moment in the composition of the jara’td does not go unnoticed 
(pp. 259-60), nor the value of Greek tranaliterations for the Sicilian onomasticon. 
And beyond that, both phonology and morphology provide ample evidence of 
a Maghribi dialeot." Whatever the motives in the Norman chancery for the 
use of Arabic, the linguistic substance exhibits not a cultural loan but rather, 
a native tradition, to which I am also tempted to attribute the relevant docu- 
mentary format, despite specific similarities to other Muslim traditions. 

The very fact, indeed, of a plurality of chancery languages might be thought 
sufficient to distinguish Palermo from general Islamic practice. The Norman 
chancery was, of course, not Islamic but Roman, where in both East and West 
Kanzleimehrsprachigkeit, if not the rule was at least practised.!* In the Muslim 
world, the phenomenon is marginal but attested: in Istanbul and Bahgesaray, 
Fez and, in emergencies, Cairo.? Decisions of this sort exhibit not so much 
fluency as necessity, conditioned by the current prestige of a lingua francs. 
Employment, for example, of Italian in the medieval Mediterranean world is 
ubiquitous, much as French after the late sixteenth century became the language 
of international diplomacy.?° And such innovation is not merely linguistio, 
but also rhetorical: the novelty is initially formulaic, may become paradig- 
matio, and eventually achieve revolutionary status, especially in the sphere 
of juridical expression The polyglot phenomenon is, in short, an index to 
the process and rate of cultural symbiosis and, with the possible exception of 
Muslim Spain, no better illustration than Norman Sicily can be found for the 
entire course of medieval European history. 

The use of chancery formularies is attested as early as Cicero, and with 
the adoption of Roman law by the Germanic states became established practice, 
as of course in the East, with its translation into Greek. For the Islamic world 
Qalgashandi’s monumental work represents the achievement of a long tradition 
of adab al-katsh for which, despite abundant evidence of translation into Arabic 
of Hellenic and Hellenistic rhetoric, foreign derivation need not be assumed.# 


17 Beo J. Blau, JAOS, 88, 8, 1988, 522-8, ad R. Dı Pietro and G. Selim, ‘ The language situ- 
ation in Arab Sloily ', Lénguistio Studies in Memory of R. S. Harrell, Washington, 1967, 19-85. 

1* cf. Breslau, op. cit., rz, 825-02 (Latin, Greek, Italan, French, German); Dolger, op. ait., 
240-1 n. 104 (Greek and Latm), 295—8. 

19 e.g. V. L. Ménage, ‘Seven Ottoman documenta from the reign of Mehemmed II’, apud 
Documents from Islamic Chanceries, 81-118 (Italan and Greek); P. Wittek, ‘The Turkish 
documents m Hakluyt's ' Voy '*, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, X1x, 57 
186-7 — 8. Blulliter, William Horborne 


). 

15 e.g. the treaty of 1507 between ük t and the Frenoh/Catalan merchants, printed 
in M. ere, Négotiahions de la France dans le Levani, Paris, 1848, 1, 121-9. Earlier, Greek 
had been a Levantine chan language: E. Zachariadou, ‘ Sept traltbe inédits entro Venise 
et les émirats d'Aydm et de Montes (1331-1407) ', ın Studi Prootiomam e Ottomani, Naples, 
1976, 22940. 

T e.g. the Venetian paradigm for Mamlük-Fiorentine commercial treaties, BSOAS, xV, 
8, 1965, esp. 483-7; and for the Mamlük- treaty of 1514, apud G. 11620715, T'wraki 

S 1962, 1, 2, 175-82; for the commercial treaty between Pisa and the B. 
uraskn (Tunis) of 1157, an format is fairly clear, see H. Idris, La Berberis orientale 
sous las Zirides (X*-XII* siecles), Paria, 1902, rr, 681-4; the Moroooen-Dutoh of 1610 
(supra n. 19) became the model for all subsequent relations of the Moroccan oourt with Kuro 
powers; an example of rhetorical formulae concealing juridical mnovation 1s treated in BSOAS, 
xXXIv, l, 1971 (the Mamlük-Florentine sefe-oonduot of 1507), esp. p. 80, n. 41, p. 32, n. 54, In 
early Muslim Egypt administrative terminology was largely the product of calque, see Grohmann, 
op. cit., p. 107, n. 1. 

n For Rome: Breslau, op. olt., I, 225-07; for Byzantium, Dolger, op. oit., 388-45; for 

the Ialamio world: Bjorkman, op. cit., 87 ff. 


+ 
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In practice, dependence upon the formulary (Ar. ‘tlm al-shurüt/‘ilm al-watha sq) 
is extensively documented, both with and without the anticipated calques.” 
Apart from notarial formulse, the oomplementary roles of petitio: dispositio 
as well as what I have elsewhere described as ‘ directives ' facilitated the transfer 
not merely of substantial portions of text but of fundamental structural ohar- 
acteristics from one language to another.! A similar process will have produced 
the Sicilian plateia/jarida format. But however terse, however monotonous, 
the material is literary and the attendant problems of genesis and elaboration 
literary ones. The formulary exhibits the pedagogical impulse common to all 
rhetorica, associated in Rome with the names of Cicero and Quintillian, in the 
Muslim world with those of, inter alios, Ibn al-Khatib and Qalqashandi. Hand- 
books were the products of scribes (katsb/escribano) who were concerned not 
only with the standard locution but who aspired also to the phrase both apt 
and felicitous in the art of persuasive language. The literature thus engendered 
may be described as a kind of ‘ epistolary mimesis’ (ars dictaminis /epistolarts 
sermo), for which the rules of correct usage were originally of belletristio in- 
spiration.*® If the agent of this evolution had literary pretensions, he also 
manifested the expertise of a civil servant and was able to articulate his aims 
and his competence in a traditional, hence acceptable, form. The ' chancery 
handbook ’ is thus identifiable as a component of creative literary instruction 
(Ar. balagha = snshà'), and not merely as an inventory of established conven- 
tion. : 

But the exigencies of daily life oould intervene. In & candid passage 
Qalqashandi depicts the production of a treaty bound to frustrate a con- 
scientious chancery official. Because the paragraph illustrates so well the cir- 
cumstances of an emergent lingua franca (in this case Arabic), I had long since 
wished to adduce it in discussion of that topic, but was in the event anticipated 
by P. M. Holt.' Compromise between the two languages involved (both 
colloquial) was achieved in the form of a rough draft (musawwada), and one 
might be entitled to question the priority of ‘ translation’ and ‘ original’. 
Historical instances are not uncommon. Which, for example, of the three 
documents granted by Selim to the Venetians after his occupation of Egypt 


DE W. Hoenerbech, ‘Some notes on the legal language of Christian and Islamio deeds’, 
JAOS, 1 


(here um = signature). 

M BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1002, p. 466 nn. 2, 6; Documents Islamico chanceries, p. 47 nn. 31, 
83; BSOAS, xxvin, 8, 1965, p. 404, n. 85; sec also B. M. Stern, ' Three petitions of the Fatimid 

iod’, Oriens, 15, 1962, 172-209; idem, ‘ Petitions from the Ayytibid od', BSOAS, 
xxvm, 1, 1904, 1-82; idem, ‘ Petitions from the Mamlfik period (Notes an the ñk documents 
from Sinai)’, BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966, 283-76. 

35 Tt is, I think, important to adduoo here the work of E. R. Curtius in order to stress the 
canon literary nature of this development: ‘Dees die Rhetorik sur Brieflehre wird, hat 
nichts endes. Die Entwicklung war durch die Briefsammlungen des Plinius, des 
Symmachus, des Sidonius vorbereitet, aber auch durch die Staatabriefo Cassiodors ... Neu ist 
nun aber im ۰ Jahrhundert der Versuch, die gaase Rhetorik der Lehre vom Briefstil unter- 
xuordnen ', see L Literatur und Laiemésches Mittelalter, Bern, 1048, 88—4 s.v. ars 


nis. 

29 Re soriptor regis: bait al-sirr, see Hoenerbech, Urkwnden, xxi-xxxii ; and for the role of the 
ی‎ of tho thotorioal canon; G. yon Grunebeam; Kritik und Di Wiesbaden, 
1955, 148-9; an excellent example in Arebic is Abu'l-Husayn b. Wahb. the tenth-oentury 
author of AL Durkin fi wufith of which the entire fourth section is devoted to chancery 


rhetorio (edd. A. Matlüb and H. Beghdad, 1967, 813-488). 
5 ubh XIV, 70-1 = P. Holt, Tho [ratu of thé BY Ma siltana wita 
the states’, BSOAS, x11, 1, 1980, 68. The passage exhibits ‘ oery practice in the 


field ’, so to speak, where a mutual demand for intelligibility resulted in a compromise with the 
rhetorical ideal. 
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can be called the ‘original’: the Arabic margin, the Turkish firman, or the 
Italian firman with a gold jughrà and preserved in the Archivio di Stato in 
Venice? While I should not wish to discount the Turkish version, the Arabic 
document represents traditional arrangements in Cairo, and the Italian one, 
after all, is what its appointed envoys were able to present to the Signoria.*® 

In multiple versions discrepancies could be read as accidental or intentional : 
the Arabic and Latin copies of a commercial treaty concluded in 1421 between 
Florence and Hafsid Tunis contain variant renderings of a clause guaranteeing 
protection against corsairs.** For the treaty between France and Tripoli in 
1830 the French text contains a supplementary article stipulating in cases of 
dispute the priority of that version over the Arabic one, which does not include 
the stipulation.?? A bizarre exegetical aid to interpretation of the Pisan-Hafsid 
treaty of 1366 is exhibited in the Italian version transliterated in Maghribi 
script, possibly an interpreter's draft or even a scribal exercise, but more likely 
a working copy for use on the quayside.™! 

Now, these items, which could easily be multiplied, suggest a degree of 
informality in the drafting of even international documents, and it might be 
supposed that private papers were patient of similar, if indeed not greater, 
departures from chancery standards. In the field, as it were, much would 
depend upon the negotiators and scribes recruited to set down the agreements. 
While the names of major chancery figures (e.g. Uberto Fallamonaca in 
thirteenth century Palermo: Cusa nos. 188 and 190) tend to be recorded, those 
of leaser rank and especially of those whose employment was ad hoc do not. 
From time to time the odd detail turns up, e.g. in the paragraph of Qalqashandi 
adduced above, or in the remarks of the Valencian pilgrim Ibn Jubayr about 
the bilingual Christian clerks in the customs office at Acre.” In several North 
African treaties the names of Jewish interpreters appear, employed by Euro- 
pean consuls for the production of parallel versions, but probably also because 
they could negotiate in several languages.? A celebrated example of such 
linguistio proficienoy was the Mamlük dragoman Taghri Berdi.4 While one 
would hesitate to ascribe the polyglot phenomenon in the medieval Mediter- 
ranean world entirely to the Jewish diaspora, it is surely a matter of some 
interest to note that it was precisely those communities who continued to 


“Bee BSOAS, x10. 1, 1979, 152-8; V. L. Mén IJM ES, 12, 1980, 374-5, is sceptical 
about the role of the marsüm (ed. Morita), regards the frmän (od. Gok as principal, 
busta = 


Bombaci no. 63 (dtd. 21 Sha‘bän 999/8 Se ber 1517). Dr. 8killiter, op. oit., 102-3, acknow- 
ledges, n more generously, the strength of the North African tradition, to which of course the Arabio 


runschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, Paris, 1040-47, 1, 282-5 (the‏ ی 
a ted, respectively, in Amari, I Diplomi arabi, v and 151 f., 826 f.; and Mas Latrie,‏ 
À vii and 269-810; together with a record of their disagreement as to the significance‏ 

Of this foetaze) 

۰۰ Bee E. Rossi, Storia ds Tripoli e della Tripolitania (dalla conquista araba al 1911), ed. M. 
Nallmo, Rome, 1088, 281; for the French text, of. G. de Martens, Nouveau recueil de Traités, 
x, 52-7; end for the Arabio, Umar b. Ismail, Inkiyär hukm alusra al Qoramänliyya, Beirut, 
we ire 22; also D. Barbera, 

*: Brunsch , op. cit., I, 185; texts à Amam LES a LI sec 

wu Hike casis asse a 


Elementi « Turco, Beirut, 1940, 59—63, for 
a kind of phonetzo transcription emphasizing the 0 و‎ lA ghd tis role in Che die 
of & M ean lmgus france. Rather more sophisticated studies of this kind are now 


available in G. Pellegrini, Gli arabisms delle lingue noolatine, Brescia, 1972. 

۵ Ibn Jubeyr, Rikla, Beirut, 1959, 275-6. 

9? Brunsoh op. at., I, 413-4: with reference to Mas Latrie, op. oit., rr, 122, 142-3, 104, 
167-9, 354 (Le. from 1267-1445); see also E. Ashtor, ‘New data for the history of Levantine 
ی ی‎ in the fifteenth century’, Bulletin of the Institute of Jewish Studies, (UCL), m, 1976, 
esp. 88-90 (drawing upon the Archivio di Stato, Venice). 

“Bee BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1968, 508-30. 
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employ Arabic long after the final deportation from Sicily of Muslims in 1246.?! 
Between that date and their own expulsion from the island in 1492 the survival 
of Judaeo-Arabio as a juridical instrument is attested by (so far) some 60 
documents. 

But the story is much older. The history of Sicilian Jewry, and most 
especially of the ancient settlement at Syracuse, dates very likely ما‎ ۰ 
and has been recently sketched by N. Golb.?* The occasion was his publication 
of the earliest Arabic document emanating from the jama'at al-yahüd, preserved 
in the Cairo Genizah and bearing the date 4780 (anno mundi) = 1020 (o.z.). 
It is the record of a court action concerning the whereabouts of mysteriously 
vanished and fungible property (a silver ingot), and is generally (in the light 
of the document's preservation: see pl. 1) obscure. The format is that of the 
procès-verbal (ma‘aseh . . . be-müshab bët din) in two parts (lines 1-14 and 15- 
28) and unembellished by chancery features other than date (twice) and sig- 
natures (five preserved). One has the impression of a draft, to be subsequently 
elaborated according to whatever formulary the court might employ. But that 
is conjecture, and not necessarily confirmed by the colloquial character of the 
text. I would, incidentally, propose that in line (8) nagas (—naqash) tlayh 
min "illatih means ‘he complained to him of his illness’; that in line (10) 
‘an al-badi = ‘an al-badah ‘in bad humour’; and that in line (19) thaman 
al-fidda is ' the value of the silver’, dhahab ‘ayn is ‘ gold coin’, and al-anif is 
probably to be read al-anüf — ‘the obstinate one’. From material such as 
this it is of course difficult to draw conclusions about Sicilian chancery practice, 
even in the sphere of private litigation. 

And the same must be said of the property transfer, also emanating from 
the Jewish community in Syracuse and dated 1187. Of this, the only Judaeo- 
Arabic document in Cusa’s collection (no. 156), I attempted with but moderate 
success an edition some years ago.” Golb’s censure was enthusiastic but 
exaggerated. He is certainly correct about the signatories to the document, 
but of course wrong about the possibility of à Jewish name Balaam.** The 
number of rofls in line 7 is a misprint in the Arabic text, but also a result of 
my surprise that in the Hebrew text ‘16’ should be written yod-waw. I still 
prefer to read the smear between rofl and infäj as a preposition (min) but am 
prepared to dispense there with the definite article = lam. And with regard 
to that last point, J am impenitent about my failure to detect the alleged 
ligature: the phenomenon is attested not merely in Judaeo-Arabic (see in 
addition to the references p. 309 n. 4 also H. Fleischer, ZDMG, 1864, 335 top) 
but Judaeo-Persian.? In any case, no evidence to the contrary may be seen 
in the spelling of sant lugia = Santa Lucia: nowhere in Arabic orthography 
has a final short vowel to be indicated (cf. sant mariya — Santa Maria apud 
Cusa 82, 245 and passim). About final gof/kaf I am admittedly not sure. 
Incidentally, the word in line 13 is not al-khatwwàl but l-hawl, and in line 7 
Cusa has neither wa-in{ãj nor min in(àj (the suggestion was mine alone). About 
the formula nün-'ayin = niho ‘aden, Golb is quite right, but I did propose an 
alternative nishmato ‘aden (p. 308). Finally, I now suspect that there is in 


33 Amari, SMS, mm, 611-88. 

3* N. Golb, ‘ A Judaeo-Arabio court document of Syracuse, 4.D. 1020’, JNES, 32, 1-2, 1973, 
105-28, being Oxford, Bodleian, MS Heb. d. 79 fol. 36 (not listed in Shaked’s peii ds 

97 A Ju Arabic document from Sicily’, BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1907, 305-18; of. b, art, 
at., 108 n. 26. 

36 See A. Scheiber, ‘ War der Name Balaam gebr&uohlioh bei den Juden?’, in The Muslim 
Fast: audits in honour of Julus Germanus (ed. G. Kaldy-Nagy), Budapest, 1974, 35-7. 

3° See A. Netzer, ' Dämyäl-näma and its lmguistic features , IOS, 1, 1972, 305—14, eap. 309. 
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fact only one witness (shGhid) to the document, namely, ۲۵/۵۵0 Harrän, and 
that the word following Da'üd b. Salman is fäger = tajir (merchant, possibly 
broker). 

The one formal feature shared by this document with others from Bicily 
is the initial date phrase lamma kana bi-ta’rikh (see above), clearly an arenga 
structure common to the place or to the period. The Judaeo-Arabic instru- 
ment next in chronological order exhibits the same feature, but nothing else 
relevant to a study of diplomatic: dated 20 April 1418 (but covering the period 
to 4 August), it is a record of payments for wine to a wholesaler from several 
publicans, carried out in the presence of a witness and with reference (line 4) 
to notarial confirmation.# Because the document is bilingual (Judaeo-Arabic 
and Sicilian vernacular!) it is, like the jarida/plateia format in Cusa (see above), 
of considerable value for linguistic analysis, especially in the onomasticon. Its 
discovery in the notarial acts of the Corte Pretoriana (Archivio di Stato, 
Palermo) illustrates the dependence of Sicilian Jews upon the Catholio judiciary, 
a ciroumstance corroborated by the presence there of an additional 58 such 
papers dating from 1407 to 1492.4 Largely affidavits, these contain a good 
deal of prosopographical evidence for fifteenth-century Sicily, but also, and of 
equal importance, abundant witness to the creation of a Mischsprache, in 
which & kind of loose Semitic syntax is fitted out with technical terms of 
Romance origin, eg. copia (no. 1 and passim), setula (no. 6 and passim), 
polizza (ibid; like the former, ultimately of Greek origin), cauzione (no. 7) 
contrattu (no. 8 and passim), incensu (no. 12 and passim), ospedale (no. 18), 
notaru (no. 16 and passim), quietanzia (no. 24), condennatoria (no. 25), pro- 
curatore (ibid and passim), bancu/banoali (nos. 26 and 37), testamento (no. 29), 
creditore (no. 42), sentenzia (no. 49). In such brief pieces as these, with maximal 
formulaic content, the syntax is indeed virtually a slot-structure, and the 
overall linguistic yield will be essentially lexical. 

Now, the Sicilian phenomenon is both historically and linguistically of 
such richness as to justify the most exacting scrutiny of its documentation. 
That the mere reprinting of Cusa is hardly adequate to this task ought by now 
to be clear. A proper edition would have to take account of the material in 
several ways. First, and possibly foremost, are the data of toponymy and 
prosopography: where and under what conditions did the various strata of 
the population live? The question is sociological and ita answer(s) ought to be 
intelligibly framed to that end. Amari’s parameters can hardly be those of 
today, and I detect in subsequent studies the absence of methodological con- 
cern. Second, and from the point of view I regard as most urgent, are the data 
of linguistic function and register: which language was employed when and 
where, and with what degree of interference from which identifiable substrata? 
Here, the question is not (or at least ought not to be) merely philological and 
diachronio, but structural and synchronic. Why and how, in other words, was 


3 


4° A. Giuffrida and B. Rocco, ‘ Una bilmgue arebo-noule ', Annals dell Istituto Orientale di 
Napoli, N. 8. xxiv, 1974, 109-22. 

“ A, Giuffrida and B. Rocco, ' Documenti Giudeo-arabi nel seo. X v a Palermo’, Studi Magrebini, 
vir (Centro di Studi Magrebmi, Napoli), 1976, 58-110; the 60 items include both the document 
cited in n. 40 ( = no. 5) and H. Breeo and S. D. Goitem, ‘ Un inventaire dotal de Juifs siciliens 

1479)', Mélanges d'Archéologie æ d'Histoire de l’École Française de Rome, 82, 1970, 908-17 
= no. 15), being ASP, Notaro Pietro Tagliante, 1175. 

4 Lexical treatment of this phenomenon is of course ancient: cf. K. Lokotaoh. Ki 
Wörterbuch der europáischen W drier orientalischen Ursprungs, Heidelberg, 1027 ; and the references 
supra n. 81 to Barbera and Pellegrini ; the very best example of tho entire must be H. and 
R. Kahane and A. Tietze, The Lingua Franca in the Levant (Turkish nautical terms of Italian and 
Greek origin), Urbana, Illinois, 1958. 
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a standard (chanoery or juridical) language altered to meet the exigencies of 
daily commerce? Paradigma for this kind of investigation have been for some 
time available, from the impressive if somewhat timid probings of Schuchardt 
to the extraordinary achievements of Weinreich and Hymes. All that is 
required here is a degree of interdisciplinary cooperation: the absence of a 
living informant for medieval Sicily is, in the light of its abundant documen- 
tation, hardly an obstacle. 

Save for the single specimen of Judaeo-Arabic, the three languages exhibited 
in Cusa’s collection would seem each to represent a marginal standard, some- 
times (though not quite accurately) called koin&, and provoke the impression 
of underlying diglossia.** While the idiom of the Giuffrida-Rocco documents 
could with some justice be described as pidgin, it may have been restricted to 
very partioular contexts of the sort depicted. About the Syracusan documents 
of 1020 and 1187 there is a distinct parochial quality as though intended only 
for internal (communal) consumption. Of juridical content, however, they had 
surely at some point to be submitted to external scrutiny, possibly even trans- 
oribed or translated into the chancery standard. It is difficult to suppose that 
any extended community in medieval Sicily was monolingual, and least of all 
the Jewish ones. Their use of Arabic might just, especially after 1246, be sean 
as a social code, much as Muslim employment of the language before that date 
could be so interpreted, with ite attendant and symbolic overtones (see above). 
More likely, however, is the hypothesis of common resort to a lingua franca, 
and one invested in Sicily as in contemporary Muslim Spain with venerable 
tradition and proven utility.“ 


4 ممع‎ H. Schuchardt, ° Die Lingus Franos وا سیم وید جرا‎ ar ONES Philologie, 33, 1909, 
441-681; U. Weinreich, in contact, Paris, 1068 ; . Hymes (ed), Language in oulture 
aad sociay, New York 1964 ; 1 (ed.), Pidginssahon and creolization of languages, Cambridge, 
1971; not without value هر‎ M. Cohen, Afatériawz pour une sociologie du langage, Parts, 1971 
(1858). 

14 Beo D. Cohen, ‘ Koiné, langues communes et dialectes arabes’, Arabica, 9, 1962, 121-44; 
J. Blau, ' vh e puer aptus Arabio diglossia: a study of the ongins of Neoarabio’, Afro- 
aniatio ee 4, 1977, ins diet] 1-28). 

*5 ممع‎ BSOAS, x11, 8, 1978, 587-8 re F. Corriente, A grammatical sketch of the Spanish Arabio 
dialect bundle, Madrid, 1977; and of. C. A dai Snes ‘The role of Arabio in Ethiopia: a souo- 
linguistic perspective ’, Languages and Linguistics Monograph Series, 28, 1970, : 
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AL-ZUHRI, NASKH AL-QUR'AN AND THE PROBLEM OF 
EARLY TAFSIR TEXTS 


By A. RIPPIN 
(PLATE I) 


While interest in early exegetical works concerned with the Qur’an has 
certainly increased in the last few decades, no clear consensus seems to have 
emerged concerning how to establish the genesis of a supposedly early text. 
The basic problem to be faced is whether the texts we have today are com- 
pilations extracted from later works and then put in the name of a single, early 
authority or whether they are genuinely transmitted works from early teachers 
and writers, albeit with the definite possibility of some reformulation and 
intrusion from a later date by editors and copyists. The question to be discussed 
is one of both the date and method of composition. 

The rise in interest in early exegetical works and the dramatic increase in 
the scope of the problem can be traced primarily to the publication of Nabia 
Abbott’s studies on papyri and other early literary documents! and, even 
more importantly, Fuat Sezgin’s first volume of Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums.* Especially in pages 19 to 49, Bezgin produces an impressive list 
of early tafsir works. The overall argument to which this mass of data con- 
tributes is quite traditional and, upon further investigation, none too subtle. 
Sezgin desires to prove the existence of early written documents in order to 
substantiate claims for the validity of hadh transmission and the tsndd 
mechanism. An examination of his listing of tafsir works which contribute to 
the evidence reveals, however, a remarkably flimsy basis; names and works 
proliferate, for example, because a listing in Ibn al-Nadim al-Fihnist or a 
mention by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi has proven sufficient to justify an entry 
even though no tangible evidence of the works in question exists.) Less obvious 
is the tendency to allow a single text to be entered under a multitude of names ; 
the example of the text entitled Gharib al-Qur'ün (manuscript Atif Efendi, 
2815/8) is the most flagrant case, that being entered under three different 
authors. À single text may also be assigned to an earlier figure than is 
obviously demanded or suggested by the text itself; an example of this occurs 
in the treatment of the tafsir listed under Misa ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Thaqafi 
al-Ban'&ni (d. 190/805) 5 where an examination of the extracts printed by 
Griffini * reveals that Bakr ibn Sahl al-Dimyäti (d. 289/902) or, at best, ‘Abd 
al-Ghani ibn Sa‘id al-Thaqafi (d. 229/843) could be isolated as the central 
figure concerned in the text just as easily and with more justification. 

However, even after the superfluous entries are excised from Sezgin, there 
is still a sizeable body of significant works remaining and it is concerning these 
that some understanding of their origin must be reached. Thanks to the work 
of John Wansbrough, Quranic studies: sources and methods of scriptural 


1 Of greatest interest here is her Studies ix Arabic literary papyri, 11 Qur'ämc 
and tradition (University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. Lxxvi), Chicago, 1967. 

1 Leiden, 1967. 

* Bee, for example, the for al-Hasan al-Basgri, GAS, 1, 80, and Qat&da, GAS, 1, 81-2. 

4 Boe GAS, I, 27, 31, 89, and m, ‘Ibn ‘Abbüs's له‎ Lughat fPl-Qur'dn’, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 
1081, 15-25, and ‘Ibn 'Abbás's Gharib al Qur'än’, BSOAS, XLVI, 2, 1988, 382-3. 

5 GAS, 1, 89. 

* E. Griffin, ‘ I manoscritt: sudarabioi di Milano’, RSO, rr, 1908-9, 7-8 (entry number 11, 
manuscript Milan Ambromana A 47). Also see O. Spies, ‘Die Bibliotheken des Hidsehas ’, 
ZDMG, xo, 1936, 108 (item number 8). 
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interpretation,” some definite steps have been made and some criteria have 
emerged to assist in the overall task of classification of early texte. Wans- 
brough's approach is a literary one, concerned with extracting information on 
the basis of considerations of style and function of information as displayed in 
exegetical texte. The extent to which Asstorical information may legitimately 
be derived from literary criteria has to be of prime concern here and cannot 
be answered simply one way or the other. The most for which one may hope 
would seem to be a comparative system of dating based upon a presupposed 
framework of literary development; this approach is certainly exemplified 
(for the most part) in Wansbrough’s work. Employing the literary approach 
of Wansbrough should, then, allow for an evaluation of early tafstr works and 
their composition, at least on a relative scale. 

To a certain extent Wansbrough has already accomplished the essential 
work which needed to be done; for many early exegetical works there can be 
little left to add to his insights. The tafstr of Muqatil ibn Sulaiman (d. 150/769), 
for example, has been shown to be so unique and distinctive (not to mention 
fascinating) that, while editorial intrusion and reshaping will most certainly 
have taken place as Wansbrough has suggested, the assertion that the text is 
at the very least representative of a distinct line of interpretation originating 
in the early (second to third) Islamic centuries seems fairly safe.” However, 
the inter-relationship between Muqatil’s Tafstr and his other ascribed works, 
most especially Tafsir khams mia aya min al-Qur'ün "° and al-Ashbah wa’l- 
nazä’ir fil-Qur'ün," needs investigation. As Goldfeld points out in his 
introduction to the edition of Khams ms'a dya,™ there can be little doubt 
about the close relationship between that book and the larger Tafsir, although 
to simply state that ‘ Tafstr al-khams mat aya is an abstract of Tafstr 
Muqatil’ as Goldfeld does (p. 7) is to gloss over a myriad of literary questions 
which have yet to be confronted. Recognition of the literary form of these 
works, as Wansbrough has argued, is as important a consideration as is the 
actual content. A full analysis of this question with regards to Muqatil, 
however, must await a properly prepared edition of the Tafsir which it is to 
be hoped will be produced before too long. 

It may be tempting to include consideration of the tafstr ascribed (by some) 
to al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) along with that of Muqatil. Wansbrough’s treatment 
of the text, however, reveals that it has gone through multiple redactions and 
that to treat it as the work of al-Kalbi (or, even more absurdly, Ibn ‘Abbas 
[d. 68/687]) is highly questionable. The fact that the text ascribed to 
al-Kalbi is identical in all respects (within the limits of textual transmission) 
to that ascribed to al-Dinawari (d. 308/920) with the title of al-Wadth fs tafsir 
al-Qur’an, something not noted in Sezgin’s confused listing of these texta 15 


7 London Oriental Series, Vol. 81, Oxford, 1977. Hereafter cited as QS. 

"See my ‘Literary analysis of the Qur’&n, tafsir and sira: the methodologies of John 
Wansbrough ’, in Richard C. Martin (ed.), Islam and the history of rehgrons : ne ca the study 
of a religious tradition, Phoenix, California, forthooming, 1984. 

* QS, 122-86, 140-8. 

1* MS British Library OR 6383; edition prepared by Isaish Goldfeld, Shfaram, 1980. 

u MS Beyaxit 501; edition prepared by Abd All&h Mahmûd Shihätah, Carro, 1975. 

1 English pp. 3-8. 

13 QS, 180-7, 140-8. 

14 Bee GAS, 1, 42; I have examined the manuscripta Aya Sofia 221 and Leiden ۰ 

18 Sezgin, GAS, 1, 27, under Ibn ‘Abbäs lista the printed edition Tanwir al-mighds min tafsir 
Ibn ‘Abbds (often listed under the name of al-Firfizá b&d! [d. 817/1415]) but this, too, 1s 1dentaoal 
to all the manuscripts listed under al-Kalbi, GAS, 1, 34—5 (and, of course, those of al-DInawarl). 
In &l-Kalbls manuscripts, Sexgin left out all those listed in Brockelmann under Ibn 
‘Abbas (GAL, Suppl 1, 381: they are primarily copies held m European libraries), but they 
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nor noted explicitly by Wansbrough !* (who states that al-Dinawari’s work is 
‘a nearly verbatim reproduction ' of al-Kalbi), would suggest that the fourth 
century is a preferable era in which to assign this text for the matter of initial 
investigation at least.17 

Other early tafsīr works have been revealed to be quite technical, and 
cohesively so, such that acceptance of single authorship by their ascribed 
&uthors (always considering the posaibility of editorial intrusion and reformula- 
tion) also seems to be a safe course. Works such as Abū ‘Ubaid (d. 224/834), 
Fada al-Qur'ám,* Abi Ubaida (d. 210/825), Majàz al-Qur’én, al-Farra’ 
(d. 207/822), Ma'ami al-Qur'än,* and al-Kisà'i (d. 187/803), Mushtabihat 
al-Qur’an © all fit this category. 

There exists, however, a series of texte, little examined by Wansbrough, 
whose nature is by no means so cohesive and whose fragmentary composition 
raises grave doubte but yet concerning whose status there is still a need for 
tools to be developed in order to categorize them. Major texte of this 
include Sufyan al-Thauri (d. 161/778), Tafsir al-Qur’an,™ Mujahid ibn Jabr 
(d. 104/722), Tafsir, © ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827), Tafstr, Ibn ‘Abbas, 
al-Lughàt fv'l-Qur’an,* and al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), Naskh al-Qur'ün. This 
latter text ascribed to al-Zuhri * is a typical example of these works and is, 
therefore, a valuable source with which to work through some considerations 
of the basic problem of composition; this is most especially مع‎ because of ita 
brevity and precise technical nature. It is necessary first, however, to establish 
some basic facts concerning the text since that has become a matter of some 
confusion; this normally simple issue also interestingly raises some points 


too are identical to the other copies. Other MSS also anst, e.g., BL OR 9277, listed under Ibn 
‘Abbas. There مد‎ some variation in tsadd between these various manuscripts and the various 
printed versions which, for a matter of form primarily, should probebly be compiled and 
oom 


1۲ Wans mentions, QS, 146, that al-Dinewarl’s work seems to originate from use m 
a palar pi context as compared to the intellectual fonction of a work such as the 
fajir of al- abari (d. 311/923); note should also be made in this context of al-Wä&hidi (d. 468/ 
1075), Tafsir مسحي له‎ al- Wajis, printed on the margin of al-Nawawi, Mord labid, Cairo, 
1805, which is virtually identical in form (although not in content) to al-Dinawarf. The 
appearance of the work of al-Dinawari as late as the fourth j«jri century is therefore perhaps not 
s0 


strange considering the role of the basio form throughout o history (also of. al-J i 
al- Tafsir). 

1* MS Berlin Staatsbibliothek Petermann 449; see QS, 208-4. 

19 Ed. F. Cairo, 1954-62; ایهم‎ ADD DL SUC eee Ha E ود‎ Tie 


only same o mads and the nature of Abi ‘Ubayda’s exegoms', in Studia 
memoriae D. H. Baneth dedicata, Jerusalem, 1970, 807-26. 

te Cairo, 1955-72; see QS, 206-7. 

* MS Beyaxit 430; see QS, 212-15. 

nu Pur, 1985 ; this text has been dealt with to some extent in QS, 137-8 and 140-8. 

9 Ed. “Abd al-Rohmän al-T&hir al-Stirati, Qatar, 1976; this text has been analysed in a 
traditional manner (1.6. by anal is of the tsadds and reports in biogra hical works) by F. Leem- 
huis, ' MS. 1075 Tafsir of the Dar al-Kutub and Muÿähid's Taf ’, m R. Peters (ed.), 
Proceedings of the ninth congress of the Union des Arabisanis d Islamisanis, Leiden, 
1881, 160-80 (and as Leemhuis notes, .م‎ 176, has also been the subject of a dissertation by 
G. Stauth, Giessen, 1969). Leemhuis has taken to referring to this text as Tafsir Wargd’: sce 
his ‘ Qur'&nio Si and Aramaio SGYL’, JSS, xxvn, 1, 1982, 47-58. 

M MS Cairo al-kutub, tafsir 242. 

8 Boe my ' Ibn 'Abb&a's al- hät fi | سق ميدي‎ ^, BSOAS, xuv, 1, 1881, 15-25, for an attempt 
at & literary analysis of this text. 

™ On the person of al-Zuhri see GAS, 1, 280-3; J. Horovitz, ‘ The earliest biographies of the 
Prophet and their authors’, IO, 11, 1928, 83-50, and his synopsis m EI (1st ed.),; N. Abbott, 
Bt in Arabio literary papyri, 11, passim but especial 168-84; A. A. al-Dun, ' Al-Zuhri: 
a stud on the begmnings of histo writing in Islam 138048 xxx, 1, 1957, 1-12. These souroes 

all the traditional type of information that could possibly be desired ; tho fruitlesences‏ و 
of this type of approach is indicated by the extent of the material and the artificiality of the‏ 
resultant analyses.‏ 
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worthy of attention regarding medieval soribal practices and the extent of 
errors committed in that context. 

Under Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn ‘Ubaid Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, Sezgin lista the text al-Nastkh wa'l-mansükh f*-Qur'àn ۲ 
as transmitted by the famous مق‎ Abû ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad ibn 
al-Husain ibn Muhammad ibn Misa al-Azdi al-Sulami (d. 412/1021), under 
whose name the text is also listed. As Wansbrough discovered,” Bezgin 
erred in the listing of one of the manuscripts of the text; the manuscript 
cited, Beyazit 445, is in fact a copy of ‘Abd al-Q&hir al-Baghdadi, al-Nàsikh 
va'l-mansükh. Sezgin's error probably stems from a miscopying of the Fihrist 
نم‎ al-mugawwara of the Cairo (Arab League) Institute of Arabic 
Manuscripts * where the two texte are listed sequentially. The intended entry 
for al-Zuhri's text would appear to be Cairo Dàr al-kutub, lafsw 1084, for 
which Sezgin has listed the correct number of folios (16: they are in fact pages) 
instead of the Beyazit 445’s 76 folios. A second manuscript is listed by Sezgin, 
that of Princeton Yahuda 228/2.5: 

Examination of the manuscripts reveals that Dar al-kutub 1084 is, in fact, 
a photographed copy of what is now the Princeton text: it was apparently 
photographed before it passed into Yahuda's hands, given that the photo- 
graphed copy reveals no trace of Yahuda’s possession of it. Mustafä Zaid in 
his book on naskh had already noted that the Cairo manuscript was a photo- 
graphed copy but he was unable to determine the whereabouts of the original. 
Zaid also noted that Cairo Dar al-kutub tafsir 1087 was another copy of 
al-Zuhri’s text; that text was copied in 1350/1931 by a certain Mahmüd 
Hamdî from the photographed copy. The text was certainly not ‘edited’ in 
any sense by this scribe, whose copy only multiplies the already numerous 
errors of the original. It is, therefore, of no independent value whatsoever. 
In sum, there exists only one copy of any value of this text, that contained in 
the Princeton manuscript Yahuda 228. 

The ascription of this text has created as much confusion as the manuscript 
oopies themselves. Not unexpectedly for those who have seriously considered 
the person of the Şafi al-Sulami and who have even simply glanced at his 
tafswr, the connexion of this nask text to him in any degree is totally fallacious. 
The title page of the work is probably what misled Salah al-Din al-Munajjid 
when he edited one folio from the end of the work under the title Kitab altans, ™ 
and from him comes the confusion in Sezgin and Wansbrough apparently ; 
it may well have been, however, confusion or ignorance on the part of a copyist 


" GAS, 1, 283, item no. 4. 
9* GAS, 1, 674, rtem no. 18. 


4 48. 

33 See also R. Mach (od.), Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts (Yahuda section) in the Garrett 
collection, Princeton University Iabrary, سوه‎ 1977 (hereafter orted as Maoh), 14, item 187, 
ff.2&-0b. The manusoript m a majmi‘a: ff. 1b-l4a, on the margm primarily, an anonymous 
al-Kaldm fi'Lsalià (not m Mach); ff.2a-7b, al.Zuhrt, Kudb ما‎ al-ndotkh wa'l-mansikh 
(including Kuäb al-toncl, ff. Ta-b); ff. 9«—50e, Muhammad ibn Barakkt, Kutab al-jds ft pd n 
aes Mey ally ud vars eM حا‎ ee reds AE text; the 
scribe identifies himself as a oertam Ahmad ibn al-Nasir and states that he finished the work 
on the 10th of II Rabf‘ m the year 758 (4.1.); ff. 5928-1115, al-Jariri, Kitab tafsir mushkil ‘rab 
al-Qur'än, written m another distinct hand. 

* Mustafi Zaid, al-Naskh / 1| Qur'än al-Karim, Caro, 1983, p. 296, n. 1 and p. 297, n. 2. 
The Princeton copy contains no clear indication of its ious whereabouts, nor does the 
Lib: have any information con when, where or how Yehuda aoquired it. 

3 Dagl'iq altafsir, e.g. MB British Li 9483; see GAS, 1, 671-2. 
Beirut, 1068. 
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of the text at & certain point in time that created the problem in the first plaoe. 
The title page (f. 2a) reads as follows (see also pl. I): 

کتاب فيه الناسخ والنسوخ GPS‏ 

تاليف الشيخ الامام ابی عبد الرجن سین بن محمد السلبى 

رواية التيخ ابی حصين M‏ عنه 

رواية سفين بن سعيد التورى عنه 

رواية ابى نعم الفضل بن دكين عنه 

رواية ابی اسحق ارهم co GM‏ 

رواية ابی طلحة del‏ بن محمد القراری عنه 

رواية del‏ بن محمد الصرصری عنه 

رواية ابی طلحة * امین بن محمد pil‏ عله 

رواية ابى سعد السن بن عثمن ae‏ 

رواية الشيخ الیل ابی البركات القری je‏ زوری عنه 

رواية الشيخ الامام زين الاين ابی الحسن ” بن pu‏ بن غنام 

ws الانضاری‎ E ابن‎ 


Note that the tenád itself does not even mention al-Zuhri but this is not really 
surprising for it is simply a copy of the first tsnad of the work appearing on 
f. 2b which is adduced for a version of the famous tradition concerning ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib, the (Kufan) preacher and his knowledge of the principles of al-ndstkA 
wa'l-manstith with which this text, like virtually every other naskA text, 
begins. Several versions of this tradition are to be found in various books on 
naskh, but among them the figure of Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Habib ibn Rabia al-Sulami predominates as the first witness to the event.™ 
The first four names of the chain of transmitters as found in the text of al-Zuhri, 
Ibn Dukain (d. 219/834) € from Sufyan al-Thauri (d. 161/778) “ from Aba 
Husayn (d. 182/749 or 127-8/744—5) كه‎ from al-Bulami are also witnessed in 


*5 Not Hafs as Mach, 14. 

u Compare £ 2b where this name reads dT ‘Abd Allāh; this latter is probably correct and 
the name Ab! Talha most likely appears due to homoeoteleuton from the previous line in the 
original which begins with Abi Ahmad 1bn M 

” Illegible on title ; seo text folio 2b. 

“og. al-Nahhis (d. 338/960), cl-Nasikh wa! mansükh, Cairo, 1038, 5-6; Hibet Allāh 
[x 410/1019), al-N&n.kk wa'lmans&kk, on the pen of al-Wü&bid!, Asbdb للاععد‎ al-Qur'än, 

, reprint 1400, 5-8; ‘Abd al-Q&hir al-Bagh. jo 439/1037), ai-N&nkh wa'l-mansikh, 

MS Berlin Petermann 555, f. 2a, MS Be 445, f. 1 , Abû ‘Abd AIlkh ibn ‘Abd AIIKh al-‘Amiri 
a]-Isfari'In! (d. sixth /twelfth oentury 3 al-N&nkh wa'l-monsikh, MS British Library OR 12608, 
ff. lb-2a; Abû ‘Abd Allkh Muhammad ibn Barakkt (d. 520/1126), Kitab al-{jds fi ma‘nfa md 
fU l-Qur dn min mansikh wa ndsikh, MS Prmoeton Yahuda 288, ff. 11a—b; Ibn Khuzarma (d. 2), 
Kitab aL müsas f V Lndaikh wa’! mansükk, printed at the end of al-Nahhils, al Nänkh ی‎ 
Cairo, 1038, 250; Muhammad ibn Haxm, Fi ma'rifai al-ndstkh wa’! mansükk, on the margin 
of al-Jalklain, Tafsir al-Qurän al-' Asim, Cairo, 1924, 11, 150-1—this text is most certainly not 
by Aba Muhammad ibn Harm al-ZAhirt (d. 456/1064) pace GA L, 1, 400, Suppl 1, 696, nor is ita 
&ttributaon to Abû ‘Abd Allkh Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Hazm (d. /832) likely, pace 
M. Zaid, al-Naskh وی‎ al-Karim, 824 and p. 324, n. 8, given the extremely faoile nature 
of the body of the text; the fact that the introduction to this text, IL, p. 151, line 27 to rt, p. 158, 
line 26, corresponds word for word to that of Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Müsä ibn ‘Uthm&n ibn 
Häsim تسقطة سمط -له‎ known as al-Hisim! (d. 584/1188), al-l'hbär ft bayän al-nänkh wa'l-mansükk 
min al-dihar, Hyderabad, 1359, p. 5, line 21 to p. 7, line 4 may well suggest thai this latter 
writer is responsible for both works. The major exception to the ortation of the ' principles of 
abrogation ' report ıa in Makki al-Qalsı (d. 487/1045), aL [dah li-ndnkh al-Qur'dn va-maasüki, 
Rayad, 1976, where ite an extensive introduction no such reports are found. 

» e.g. al-Nahhis, al Nünkh wao'l-mansükk, 6; on al-Sulam! see Ibn al-Jasar!, Chay: al nıha ya 
ft Eum باس وب‎ Caro, 1982, 1, 413-14; Ibn Ba'd, al-T'abagdt al-Kabir, Beirut, 1957, v1, 172-۰. 

5 al-D&wudI, Tabagit al-mufassirin, Caro, 1972, rr, 20; al-Suyütl, Tabagtt al-huffüg, 
Cairo, 1973, 159. 

4 See GAS, I, 518-19. 

tt See Ibn &l-Jazari, Gadyat تشه‎ 1, 505-6. 
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other texta. It would seem, then, that at some point a copyist of this text, 
perhaps knowing the Büfi al-Sulami, changed ‘Abd Allah ibn Habib’s name to 
al-Husain ibn Muhammad.“ Why he did this and just what his understanding 
of the situation was is entirely unclear; all that exists is the evidence of the 
apparently changed name. ^ 

That the last copyist of this text at the very least was prone to error and 
may well have changed the text in various ways is witnessed in & number of 
other errors also. Whether all these errors are necessarily the fault of the last 
copyist is not clear; some may well have ocourred in earlier copies and have 
then been repeated here. On the other hand, the fact that this copyist did not 
correct the obvious errors (including the title page) reveals that he was at best 
& very mechanical copyist, if he was not, in fact, totally responsible for the 
errors to begin with. Most serious and surprising among these are the instances 
of the Qur’an being misquoted in the text; this does, of course, happen in 
many manuscripts, but that a total of 17 substantial errors should ocour # 
in & text that is only four and one-half folios long with nineteen lines per page 
is significant because of what it reveals of the soribe’s qualifications and abilities. 
Mistakes in the actual discursive text are not infrequent either and there may 
exist in fact far more errors than indicated in the critical apparatus of the 
text for, in instances of simply sloppy writing, it was generally felt more fair 
to give the soribe the benefit of the doubt. One other error arises also in 
paragraph one of the text in the ismad; the date of Abū Ishaq Ibrahim 
al-Hamdhani’s transmission of the text is given as 378 (988). Since Ibn Dukain 
may be identified as someone who died in 219/884,“ either there is & gap in 
the isndd or a mistake has been made in the date. It is possible to identify 
Abû Ishaq Ibrahim ibn al-Husain ibn ‘Ali al-Hamdh&ni as someone who died 
in 281/894 47 which would perhaps indicate simply that the hundreds digit in 
the date has been subjected to change or simple error. Just why this should be 
is also unknown. 

In the following text, the punctuation and paragraphs are those of the 
editor. The Kitab al-tansil, while perhaps an integral part of the manuscript 
and text (ff. Tab), is already available in the edition published by al-Munajjid 
and since it adds nothing to the overall analysis, it has not been reproduced 
here. (Foienotes to the Arabic text see p. 36.) 


7 کتاب‌انسخ القرآن لابن شپاب الزهری L‏ 


۲ پ يسم اللبه الرحمن الرحيم 
(Y)‏ قال الشيخ الامام العالم الایهد السورع زسن الدین رافظ السلمن 


43 See, e.g., al-Nahhis, ۰ 


4 Note that the name of al-Sulam! the Safi is actually Muhammad {bn al-Husain ibn 
Muhammad, so, that the oopyist/compiler even necessarily intended this person هد‎ still not 
totally evident. 

45 These instances have been noted in the critical a tus of the text below. I do not 


consider, of oourse, that they are of any textual value; r& er they are inoluded to illustrate the 
extent of copyist error. Qur'&nio orthographic variants (which are numerous) have not been 
noted; the standard Cairo text orthogra y has been uniformly impoeed as has its variant 


reading version with one exception where o text requires a different (see paragraph 9). 
À short and corrupt text su as this هد‎ of little value in the study of Mi Arabic thus 
preservation of these discrepancies seems pointless. 

44 Beó above note 40. 

41 GAS, 1, 321. 
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اال ن اناع or‏ ا Eas‏ الان De‏ 
اخبرنا الشيخ الامام الجليل عمدة الطك ابو البركات الق المعرف 
بالشہرزوری ۰ قال : Line‏ الشيخ الامام ابو سعد الصن بسن olas‏ 
بن محد العجلی ۰ قال : حدئنا ابو مد الله الحسين بن محمد بن 
الحسين الثقفسى e‏ حدثنا احمد بن محمد الصرصری € حدثنا آبو, طلحة 
احمد بن محمد بن يسف بن سعدة الفزاری ٠‏ قال : حدثنا ابواسحاق 
ابراهيم بن الحسين بن طي البذانى سنة qi‏ سبعين شلاشاية ٠‏ قال: 
Lise‏ ابو نعيم الفضل بن دكين »حدثنا سفيان بن سعيد الثورى » 
حدینا ابو حصین ۰ قال : biam‏ ابو oeil as‏ الحسین ین محمد السلمی ۰ 
قال : مر علي بن ابي طالب کرم الله وجبه بقاص یقص على الناس‌فقال 
له : pull cab‏ من المسيخ ۲ فقال : لا ۰ فقال له طي عليه 
السلام : هلكت واهلكت ! 

(۲) وحدثنا موسی بن اسماعيل »حدثنا حماد عن uL‏ السائب 
عن البحتی ۰ قال : مر طي عليه السلام بسجد adeo‏ فرای Lieb‏ 
یقص على الناس Ji‏ : من هذا ؟ فقالوا ey:‏ یحدث الناس۰ فقال طي 
عليه السلام : هذا یقیل اعفوني امفي انا فلان بن فلان ٠‏ 
تم قال : اساله هل يعرف الناسخ من JE‏ فقالواله: 
اير الم نين يقول لك هل تصرف الناسخ من السوخ ؟ فقال: 
لا ٠‏ فقال علي : فلا برجم يحدث حدیشا 0 

٠نيصحلاوبا قال : اخبرنی‎ ٠ قال : حدثنا ابو اليد‎ ٠ حدننا شعبة‎ (T) 
الرحمان السلمى يقول : قال لي بن ابي‎ ace قال : سمعت ابا‎ 
طالب كرم الله وجهه لرجل يقص طى الناس : هل تعلم الناسخ‎ 
! لا ۰ فقال : هلكت واعلكت‎ : JUS ؟‎ SLE من‎ 

Last قال : حدثنا مط بن شريط‎ e حدثنا ابو نعيم سلمة‎ (t) 
قال : مرابن عاس بقاص يقص فوك برجله‎ ٠ الضحاك بن مزاحم‎ 
فقال : لا ۰ فقال‎ f ثم قال له : هل تد الناسخ من الممسيخ‎ 

۳ له : cod‏ / اهلكت ! 

)0( همه Lis‏ صسدد »حدثنا حهد الجمانسی عن سلمةين تبیسسط 
من الضحاك ۰ قال : ورد فى تفسير قله تعالى P‏ هصوالذى 
انزل طيك الكتب شه cat‏ مکملت هن ام الکتب 4 47/57 
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(clus hod UY. 6 at su نتسه‎ LG تم قال‎ 

7 ۷/۲ / فقال : هوا قد نسخ ٠‏ 

)1( وحدثنا سدد ۰ قال : حدننا عبد البارث عن حيد gel‏ عن 
اه ی LS‏ 3:7 04 رسال یمن Lx‏ 

» حدثنا ابراهيم‎ ٠ اول الناسخ ما رياه محمد بن سلم الزهرى‎ (Y) 
نی تعمد ین يويك الان ت ها الا‎ alla حدثنا انو تربك هو‎ 
د ن متام‎ (ide. قال‎ Ged quc مني الى‎ d 
قال الله تعالى‎ ٠ قال : هذا كتاب وج القران‎ ٠ الزهرى‎ 
وقال عز وجل‎ 7۱۰۱/۲ T Sous او‎ il" ط ننسخ من‎ # 
تحالى‎ JU» / ٠١١/1١1 7 * كان #اية‎ il^ Wa 151 à 
+ ۲۳۹/۱۳ 7 X ا ا رن شور ام الکتب‎ hs 

٠ الليد بن محمد‎ Uaec وحدئنا ابلهيم + قال : حدثنا ابو يزيد‎ (A) 
قال : الل ط نسخ من‎ ٠ قال : حدئني محمد بن سلم الزهری‎ 
القران من سورة البقرة القبلة كانت نحو بيت المقدس تحولت نو‎ 
الله عز وجل # وله الشرق والمغرب فاينما تولوا‎ Ji ٠ الكحبة‎ 
bi نسخ‎ / ١١5 / ۲ 7 4 فثكم وجه الله ان الله وح عليم‎ 
تصالی # قد نرى تظب وبيك فى السما* فلنولينك قبلة نرضها فول‎ 
۰ / ١8/1 7 # شطر السجد الحرام‎ yy 

lal (4)‏ في ايسة الصیم قال الله تعالی # فدية طعام d'ou‏ 
۲7 ۸ و صكين رواية ٠‏ فكان 7 في / ايل DUM‏ من 
شاء ple‏ ومن شا" افتدی بطصام سكين JB‏ فیپا # om)‏ تطوع 
Le‏ فپو خير له وان leo‏ حير لکم أن کنتم تعلمون 4 

۲ تسخن پا 93 فمن شبد نکم الشسپر فلیصمه ون 
كان Lau‏ او على سفر فعدءة من ايام اخر ۷ ۲ / 340[ ٠‏ 
٠١(‏ )رتال ایضا ۸ کتب طیکم الصيام LS‏ کتب على الذین من قبلكم لعلكم 
تتقون 4 7 EE / ۱۸۲ / T‏ في اول الصيام اذا صلى الناسالعتية 
Et‏ نام pom pose‏ طیبه الطضام. bebe aly all‏ / الما 
حتى الليلة المبلة ۰ فاختان رجل تفسه فجامح اهلله بعد ما 
صلى العتمة فتسخ ذلك فقال #8 طلم الله أنكم کنتم cts‏ 
انفسكم فتاب طيكم Ls‏ عك 4 [Y/YJ‏ وهو عبر 
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بن الخطساب رضي الله ضه ehh‏ الانصاية آم عاصسم 
تسن ی ub At‏ كان افيه ال باه 
الدين أن يوخذ راسه Vote‏ يوذ آبا الجيلان بن هذيل 
واسروا خبيسب بسن عدى وزيد بن الدئنة فنسع شان الوم والنسا” JU‏ 
تعالى « فالئلن بشروهن وابتغوا ما کنب الله لكم VS‏ واشريوا حتى يتبيسن 
لكم الخيط الابيض من الخيط الاسود من الفجر ثم اتسوا الصيام 
الى الليل 4 7 Y‏ / ۱۸۷ / والذى انزلت فيه اية الصوم هو صرمة 
بسن ابي اياس غلبته عينه فنام فحرم ليه الطعام والشراب حتى الليلة 
القلة zl‏ الله je‏ وجل الرخصة في الصيم والفرح والنسو لك 
7 قله تعالى ۷ oss‏ له Lu‏ السیام الرفت 4 ۱۸۷۲7 GEL‏ 
)11( 7 وم قله تعالى # ان ترك خیرا الوصية للیلدین والاقيين # 
ess ۳۱۸/۲ 7‏ باية hall‏ | 
)11( قال تعالى 3 والمطلقت یترپصن بانفسین ثلثة قرو" ولا يحل لهن 
ان یکتمن ما خلق الله فى ارحامپین ان كن یو من بالله والیوم الاخر 
opie,‏ احق بردهن فى ذلك ان اراد وا اصلحا ۷ ۲ / ۲۲۸ L‏ 
ذلك ان الرجل كان اذا طلق زوجته كان احق بردھا أن كان a‏ طلقبا 
Lb Lex‏ انزل الله عز وجل P‏ الطلق مرتان فاساك dune‏ او 
cu us‏ باحسن € 1111/17 فضرب الله ite‏ اجلا لمن مات 
او لمن طلق ٠‏ 
Ji )۱۳(‏ تعالى 9 wih‏ یتضون هكم وذ رون ازوجا صية لازوجبسم 
ااي ای واا ا ۲ Sal gl E esas AE‏ 
التی فرض لبن فيا الريح والنمن ٠‏ 
JL, (14)‏ تعالى # وا تنكحوا الشركت حتى يمن واسة مؤضة خير 
من Boe‏ ولو اعجیتکم ولا Lok‏ الشركين حتى bug‏ طعبد che‏ 
dt‏ خير من شرك gh‏ اعجيكم * 7 Y‏ /۲۲۱ / فنسخح ضپا / L‏ احل من 
ta‏ شاك Ja‏ کات من لیب de d ql‏ 
Ji (10)‏ الله عز وجل # Y‏ يحل لکم ان HEE‏ ما *اتیتموهن 
شيا الا ان يخافا الا يقيما ge‏ الله فان خفتم الا So Led‏ 
الله فلا جناح Laub‏ فيما افتدت به # 7 ۲ ۲۲۹ / ۰ 
ut JB (11)‏ # لا يكلف الله نفسا الا وسعبا 4 7 LO ۲۸۱ Y‏ 
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فيما فرض أن لم يستطح الحج ولا الجپاد او لم یستطح ان یصلی ur‏ 
فيصلى جالسا قال تعالی Gas ol P‏ ط فى انفسكم او تضو یحاسبکم 
به الله فیغفر لمن يشا وعذب من TÉL‏ ۲ / 1468 / نسخت 
abi‏ تمالی à‏ لا یکلف الله نفسا الا صمپا ليا ا کسیت وطیبا kb‏ 
اکتسبت € 7 ۲ ۲۸۱7 / ای لا یکتب على احد الا ما فعل e Jas Las‏ 
JB CIY)‏ فى سورة النسا* # واذا حضر الضة ايلوا القریی والیتمی 
والسكين فارزقوهم نه ET ٩‏ /۸] نسختهسا ايسة الميراثٌ فیاخذ کل 
نفس ما کتب لها من الفراینض في Shel‏ الیتامی ٠‏ 
(۱۸) 7 وم Lari GLS Gay P JB‏ فلیستحفف وسن OÙ‏ فقیرا JS‏ 
dy cA JU‏ ۷ 7 /۱ / نسخت بقوله تعالى 3 ان الذین cei‏ اميل 
الیتمی LlB‏ انما باکلن فى بطینبم LE‏ وسيصلون سعیرا Lt Th‏ ۰۲۱۰ 
JB )۱٩(‏ تحالسی + والتی یاتین Rim]‏ من نسالکم فاستشیدوا طییسسن 
c!‏ سكم € الى ob‏ #3 سبیلا € 7 ۱۵/6 / وهذه المراة 
ود ها ليس معبا Je,‏ ففال رجل كلاما فقال الله مر 
وجل #8 ولذان"" Let‏ نکم فاذ وه فان تايا واصلحا فاعرضوا 
bus‏ #٭ ^6 213 الى d uu‏ عن عذايبا. 
(۲۰)وقال 3 ولا يحل لکم أن ترثوا النسا* کرها ولا تعضلوهن لتذ هبوا ببعسض 
ما *اتیتسوهن الا ان ياتين É wA‏ 7 ۱۹/۲ / فال ابو 
يزيد : بلغني ان الرجل كان فى الجاهلية لا eu,‏ امراة ابيه/ الذى / لا 
بویا من الیراث شيئا حتى تفتدى ببعض ما اعطوها ٠‏ قال ابن 
شباب Les‏ الله سبحانه فى ذلك جاده fell‏ ين شباهم عله ٠‏ 

ب (۲۱) وقال تعالى à‏ والذين عقدت ایضکم / فاتوهم نصیبپم ٭ 7 ۲۳ 7/ 
قيل ان الرجل d!‏ ما dp‏ رسيل الله pale‏ الدينة نحالف الرجل : 
انك qu‏ وارك ۰ فنسخها الله je‏ وجل بقوله 3 bbb‏ الارحام 
ub! près‏ ببعض فى كتبالله ان الله SS‏ شی*طیم k‏ 87 / 76 / . 

(TT)‏ قال تعالى # Uk‏ الذين “انا لا تقربوا الصلية وانتم سکری حتى 
ble‏ ما تقلون JB SET / tT X‏ تعالى # يسئلونك صن الخمر 
والميسر قل bed‏ اثم كبير QU pes‏ واثمبما اكير من نقعيما & 
51١575 7‏ /فنسخها الله عز وجل بقوله سبحانه $ یایپا الذين 
bal”‏ انما الخمر والميسر والانصاب والازلم رجس من عمل الشيطن فاجتنبو 
لعلكم تفلحون # 7 ۵ /7 ٩۰‏ / ۰ 
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JR (rr)‏ تعالی # الا الذین یصلون الى قوم بینکم مینپم مشق اوجا"کم 


حصرت صد ورهم أن یقلکم او DER‏ قومپم ولو شا* الله لسلطیم t—‏ 
فلقتلكم فان اعتزلوکم فلم یقتلیکم والقوا الیکم QU‏ 4 الى قله P‏ سلطنا 
1٠ /t 7 X Lx‏ !1 / قال تعالسی » لا ینپکم الله عن الذين 
لم يقلكم فى الدیسن ولم يخرجكم من ديركم ان تبروهم bic,‏ الیپم ان 
الله يحب المقسطين * انط ينبكم الله عن الذين SES‏ الدین 
واخرجكم من ديركم وظهرا على اخراجکم ان تولوهم ومن یتوپم" فاولشك هم 
الظلمون & ls Je / ٩-۸7 7١7‏ الا الذين عبدتم ضد 
السجد الحرام 4 ۷/۹ وهم پنسو ضمرة بن بكركان قد عاقد 
ab‏ مخشي بن es‏ انا تأمكم متأضوا um‏ ندبر وننظرفى الامرء 
نسم هولاء الأبعة ٠‏ فقال تعالى # برا*ة من الله ورسولهالى الذيسن 
pags‏ من الشركين * ضیحو فى الارض اربسة ‏ اشپر واطصوا انكلم 
غير معجزى الله وان الله مخرى الكفرين ٩7‏ ۲-۱7 / فجعصل 
ليسم اجلا آيعة أشبر يسيحون في الأرض 3 فاذا انسلخ الاشپپر الحرم 
فاقتلوا الشرکین حيث وجد تموهم وخذ وهم واحصروهم '' واقعد وا / لهم كل مرسد 
فان LE‏ واقاموا الصلوة “اتوا الزكوة فخلوا سبيلبم ان الله 
فور / رحيم des » JB / 5 / ١_7 A‏ لان أحد .من المشركين 
استجارك فاجو um‏ پسمح كلم الله L ۱7 ۹7 ٩‏ 


Jis (TE)‏ تعالى à‏ لا تكلا hel‏ بینکم بالبطل الا ان تكون تبرة عن 


تراض مکم 4 ۳۲۹/7 فنسخ هذا فقال # ولا طی pl‏ ان 
ناکلوا مین بیوکم او بيوت *ابائكم او بيوت Spel‏ "او بيوت اخوكم او 
بیوت اخوکم او بيوتاعمكم او بيوت عتكم او بيوت اخولكم او بيوت خلتكم 
او ما طكتم بفاتحه او صديككم ليس عليكم جناح ان LISE‏ جميعااواشتاتا #4 
e 2/2727‏ 


Ji (re)‏ الله فى è JES‏ ان يكن سكم عسرون صبرون bé‏ مائتين 


وان يكن نکم ماشة La,‏ الفا من الذين کفروا بانیم قمم لا يفقبون X‏ 
Las 2105/8 7‏ السلمون عند ذلك وقالوا : من يطيق ذلك وهل 
يقدر الرجل الواحد يلقى مشرة رجال ؟ فنسخ الله عزوجل ذلك 
à ei‏ الئلن خف الله عنكم وطم أن فيكم ضعفا فان يكن منكم 
مائة صابرة يغلبوا ob‏ وان يكن مكم الف يغلبو الفيسن 
باذن الله واللسه مع الصبرسن 4 ۱۱/۸7 ۰ 
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)11( قال تعالسی ٩‏ ان الذين belt‏ وهاجروا وبپدیا بامولهم وانفسپسم 
فيح سبيل الله والذين bit‏ ونصردا اولتك بعضیم اولياء يعض والذین 
“اضوا لم یپاجروا AL‏ من pb‏ من سی حتى dle‏ 4 
A7‏ / قيل ان الاعرابي كان el‏ المپاجر كان ball‏ لا 
یوشه فنسخ الله عز وبل ذلك بقيله # bb‏ الارحسام بعضهم.اولى 
ببعض فى كنب الله أن الله بكل ٠ / ۷١/۸ 7 eut‏ 

4 نعالی »3 وان جنحوا للسلم فاجنح لپا متکل على الله‎ JB (TY) 
بو ون ال و ان‎ ۳ o UP DER. 3o uisus 0 7 7 
re) تحالی 3 وط كان الله ليعذبهم وانت‎ JE / 11/174 لاخر‎ 
/ فنسخت‌فقال تعالی‎ [TY / ۸ 74 وما كان الله معذبپم وهم یستخفرون‎ 
وط لیم الا یعذبیم الله وهم یصد ون عن الصجد الحرام # الى‎ # 
٠ بكة فاصایپم خصاصةوجوع‎ VERI / To 18 / A 7 € كنتم تكفرون‎ # 

۲۲۹/۹ وقال فى سورة براة # الا تنقريا يعذبكم عذابا اليما ٭‎ (YA) 
المدينة ومن حولهم من الاعراب ان‎ Joa وا كان‎ 9 Lad وقال‎ 
يتخلفوا عن رسول الله ولا ينوا بانفسهم عن نفسه ذلك بانهم لا‎ 
كان‎ ly # نسخها قيله تعالى‎ Le / 5_7 ولا نصب‎ Lb يصيبهم‎ 
الم شون لينفريا كافة فلولا نفر من كل فرقة ضبم طائفة‎ 
۰ / ١١1/5 7 4 ليفقبوا فى الدين‎ 

JB (14)‏ تعالى # لا يستئذنك الذين يو ضون بالله واليوم الاخر 4 الى 
قيله # يترددون # 7 5/ 149-148 / ab ac‏ تحالى è‏ فاذا 
استئذنك لبعض شانهم 4 الى dp‏ #غفور رحيم € 167 1۲7 

4 ليم‎ è تعالى » الاعراب اشد کفرا ونفاقا #٭ الى قوله‎ Js (Fe) 
ce he انسخبا قله تعالى # ومن الاعراب من‎ 158-5107577 
۶۹۹/۱ X بالله اليم الاخر 4 الى قيله تعالى # قرسة لهم‎ 

Ju (11)‏ تعالى فى سورة النحل قولسه P‏ من کقر بالله من بعد ايضه الا 
من أكره وظبه بطشن بالايمن 4 الى فيله تعالى # عظيم 4 
7 711111 نسح با # ثم ان يك للذين hole‏ من بعد 
ط فتضوا ثم جہدوا bee‏ ان ربك من بعدها لغفور رحیم 4 
PALL VLE‏ 

4 رب ارحمپط كما رياني صغيرا‎ Je P تحالی فى سوة بني اسرائیل‎ Uis (TY) 

Le jus / ۲ ۱۷‏ قوله à gis‏ م كان EU‏ والذین “اضيا 


—_ 
0 
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قری من بعد ط تبین ليم انيلم‎ gl EE ن يستغفريا للشرکین طو‎ 
Lawsa EN 
ا‎ le عبز وجل تافلا فى ولا تجہر بصلاتك ولا تخافت‎ Je (rr) 
فنسخ بقله تعالى # واذكر‎ 21٠١/0177 ۷ X بين ذلك‎ 
X بالفد و والاص‌ال‎ pal ربك فى نفسك تضرط. وخيفة دون الجپر من‎ 
۰ ۲۰۵/۷ 7 
الشركين * انا كفينك‎ OR تمالی # فاصدع با‎ Ja (rt) 
L 50-56 / 10 7 4 الستپز *یسن‎ 

JL (re) 1‏ تصالی. / فى سوة النور # والایسن يرمون المحصئلت 
شم لم Vol‏ بايعة شبداء #. الى قله تصالی 9 هم 
الفسقون * Lure‏ نسم be‏ 3 والذين يرمون أزوجيم 
ph‏ يكن لمهم tas‏ الا .انفسپم 4 الاية 1/1547 / أن كان من 
الصادقین: الى آخر اللعان فان حلف » فرق hs‏ لم aby‏ واحد ضيماء 
وان لم élu‏ طيه الحد IE ٠‏ 

Jis (T3)‏ تعالى. # Je‏ للم متك يغضضن من ابصرهن 4 الى قله تعالى 
- 9 او الطفل الذين لم يظهروا ub‏ عورت النسا” É‏ 77/17 / سمخ 
lps‏ والقوض- من النسا* التى لا يرجون نكاحا 4 الى فوله # سمح‌طیم 8 LVL TT‏ 

(TV)‏ وقال dL # Le‏ الذين Lis‏ لا تدخلوا بيتا غير بیوکم.حتی 
تستأنسيا وتسلموا عی. اهلها # الى. قله le‏ "لملکم تذكرون € 
Lvs rt 7‏ نسح مہا قله تعالى 8 ليس طيكم جناح ان تدخلوا 
Ly‏ غير سکونة les‏ سح لکم * 7 وهی بيرت المتاجسرة 
ونازل الضیف o SUS JW‏ * 
5/157 / , 

à )۳۸(۰‏ الشعراء قله تعالى # والشعراء يتبعهم. الخاوون #.الى قله 
à‏ یقعلون dc 42 1172-1154 /18_/ X‏ هذه الاية قيله تعالسی 
à‏ الا الذين “اموا hey‏ الصلحت AS‏ الله كثيرا 4# الى اخر السورة 
7/1277 / 

(TA)‏ ی حم الاحتاف.قله تعالى # قل با كنت بدط من الرسل وماادرى 
ما يفعل بى ولا يكم *# 45/156317 £ luc‏ هذه الاية obs‏ تعالسی 
à‏ انا Ux‏ لك Lis beu‏ * ليغفر لك الله ط تقدم من ذنبك وط 
sb‏ 4 الى قله" à‏ وديك صرطا ستقيما ۲۰۱/۸۰6 
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فعلم سبحانه ما یفعل به من الكرامة Jo, Ji‏ من اانصار : قد 
حدثك ريك ما یفعل بك من الكرامة فپنیشا لك يا be,‏ الله ! فما 
یفصل بنا نحن ؟ Ji‏ سبحانه # مشر المؤطين بان لیم من الله 
Xa‏ کبیرا 4 7 ۷/۳۳ Je‏ تعالی # ليدخل fell‏ ین والموٌ منت 
جنت نجری من تحنپا الانپر ‏ 7 0/۸ فبين le‏ فى هذه 
الاية كيف یفعل به وهم ۰ / 

JB (E)‏ تعالی فى nus‏ المجادلة # Uk‏ الذین *اضوا اذا نجیتم الرسول 
فقد موا بين يدى نجواکم صدقة 4 الى قوله تعالی 3 نخور رحيم À‏ 
dues £ ۱۳ ۸7‏ هذه الايسة d‏ تعالی pail à‏ أن 
تقد موا بين يدى نجواکم صدقت * الى قيله تعالى # و*اتوا الركية ۷ 

27 ۱۳/۰۵۸ ۸ 
le Ji (C1)‏ فى سورة المزمل # قم اليل الا ليلا * eie‏ او انقصس 

نه ليلا *# او زد عليه ورتل القر“ان PEL ۱ d zes‏ 

فنسخا قوله تعالى # عم الن تحصوه فناب ليكم فافر * وا ما تيسر 

من Ol A‏ #الی قوله تحالی # Vt y‏ )3,9 ٭ 7 ۲۰/۷۲ ]1 

[YT 7 فلا‎ ul اليل هی اشد رطأ‎ RED تعالی # ان‎ Jb, (ET) 

ail,‏ الليل اوله كانت صلواتبم فى اول الليل ٠‏ يقي هو : احذر 

ان تحتصوه وط فرضت طیکم فیام الليل ٠‏ وذلك أن احدهم كان اذا 
نام ما يدرى us‏ يستيقظ ففال è She‏ واقيم قيلا # LILY‏ 
يعنى الفران ونفعتیم به ٠‏ يقول : حتى يفهم القران وتدبر ایاته ei,‏ 

ما فيه وقال عز وجل *# ان لك فى الذبار سبحا ۷٣7 k Wb‏ /۷/ 

bie‏ فرافا طيلا ٠‏ يقول : من الل الليل يكون النوم والتبجد يكين 

فى وسطه فی اخره ولا يشتعل بالحاجات ۰ 

#4 المؤنين‎ REL فان الذكرى‎ SL # تعالى فى سورة الذاريات‎ Ji (CT) 

e [oo fo\_7 

(tt)‏ وال فى سورة الماشدة ٩‏ انط جزاوا الذین یحارسون الله ورسيله 
يسعون فى الارض فسادا ان يلوا او Le‏ او نفطح eel‏ وارجلہسم 
من خلف او Vo‏ من الارض # الى e‏ تعالی È‏ من Ja‏ ان تقد روا 
عليهم 4 ۰ DR Le ٣٣‏ : فلا سبیل لکم preb‏ بعد التهة ٠‏ 
اراد بذلك الرجل الصلم الذی یکون نه الفساد ثم یتوب من ِل ان 
یظفر به رب‌ادمر LL‏ الکفار الذین یفسد ون فى الارض وهم فى دار 
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Se Miel صادقة‎ Quy لو کانت‎ pe Ja الحرب 3.3 فا‎ 

السلين ۰/ L ee ee 7 ٠‏ و ی 

تم کتساب الناسخ والنسوح ولله الحمد والضة والحمد لله وحده وصلواته 
۳۹ 


xb )۱‏ : کذا فى الاصل ؛ انظر ص 87 ٠‏ 
(T‏ الحسین بن محد : کذا فى الاصل c‏ انظر ص 21 ٠‏ 
(T‏ البحتری : فى القرطیی c‏ الجامع لاحکام القران : البختری بضی النحاس » 
الناسع Ww‏ : البحترى ٠‏ 
(t‏ ابو الحصين : لعله ابو حصين » انظر الفقرة ۱ 
^( ایت محكمت هن ام الکتب : ايت محكمت وقاله به هن ام الكتتب 
a, "‏ به " زيادة فيق الخط ٠‏ 
luus )1‏ : ننساها وهی القرا*2 السسبورة عن ابن كثيسر وابى عبرو ٠‏ 
(Y‏ فى Mach‏ : ابو ac‏ € يهو خطا* ٠‏ 
(A‏ فى Mach‏ : الموقدى ٠‏ انظر الضجد » ES‏ بالتنزيل لابن شپاب‌الزهری ٠‏ 
4( انظر اللاحظة  ١‏ 
bn v‏ : یسح ۰ 
۱) وثيت : سقط من الاصل ٠‏ 
(Yr‏ ساكين : هی قرا*2 نافح واين ALS‏ والباقون : سكين ٠‏ 
(M‏ فمن : ومن ۰ 
(at‏ الصیام : الصوم 
lel (10‏ : لعله " "o db.‏ وفى لاصل : سلوا 
11 ) فى CF : Jl‏ 
T pel : Hel )۷‏ 
۸ ا بين [ ]سقط من الاصل ؟ انظر هبة الله » کتاب‌الناسم pe‏ 
ص۵1 We‏ ۰ 
qa ) ٩‏ القران ۱۲١۱/٤‏ 
(ve‏ يعنى القران ‏ ۱۱7 - ۱۲ 
)1( يعنى القران  o/o‏ 
vo (rr‏ القران ۱۱/۶ ۱۲ e‏ 
(TT‏ ومن : فمن ٠‏ 
(TE‏ أن الذیس : الذيمن ٠‏ 
(ro‏ والذان : الذين ٠‏ 
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٠ Laval : Lape فاعرضوا‎ ) ١ 

۰ يرث © يورث‎ (TY 

e alpes : يسئلوشك‎ (TA 

pb )5‏ : یتولہم مکم ۰ 

ty ۰‏ وهم واحصروهم : واحصروهم ۰ 

شین nl‏ + ليس فی بان أن اا العا ۰ 
(TT‏ أو بيوت امبتكم : اوامبتكم ۰ 

٠ الى‎ : "Lay! (rr 

٠ bbb : قاطوا‎ (rt 

٠ فلا : قايل‎ (ro 


pb سمح طيسم : حكيم‎ (TT 
٠ الى قوله : الاية الى قيله‎ Cf 
۰ فنسختہا : فنسخت‎ (TA 

٠ سلام‎ : e (rt 


A literary analysis of a text of this type may take advantage of several 
lines of approach, each of which will provide material appropriate to establishing 
a relative dating of the text. The internal structure of the work, the literary 
style, the legal discussions and the implications thereof and the terminological 
usages are all appropriate faceta to be examined in some detail. 

The structure of the text is, of course, what draws our attention to it in 
the first place and creates the distinctive grouping of texts as classified above. 
The order of presentation of al-Zuhri's work is not as random as that of Sufyan 
al-Thauri's tafsīr, for example, but it does reveal traits which may be explained 
either as evidence of rushed composition done with little care and perhaps 
compiled from a variety of disparate sources or as evidence of a rudimentary 
working out of the problem of naskh on the part of an author early on in the 
Islamio era. In this way the text is much like Ibn ‘Abbas’s al-Lughat. With 
the major exception of the final two paragraphs, which by the evidence of 
their content could well be later additions to the text, the work does follow 
basic sura order of the abrogated verses (which is the standard approach in 
most naskh texts), but it does not impose a rigorous system of verses in 
sequence within that order. Neither consideration of the topic being discussed 
nor the order of the abrogating verses would seem to explain the discrepancies. 

In a similar way, the discussions in each paragraph are of an uneven nature. 
In paragraphs 15, 34, 43 and 44 there is no mention of abrogation at all. 
Q. 2:229 mentioned in paragraph 15 is, according to Hibat Allāh,“ the 
abrogator of Q. 2: 228; Q. 15: 94-5 in paragraph 34 is partially abrogated 
by dyat al-saif, once again according to Hibat Allah ; * Q. 51: 55 in paragraph 

See Rippin, BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1981, 22.‏ هه 

4 Paragraph 34 is also out of order but is aberrant in other details as well: see below. 

ss The exception here being the work by al-Baghd&d! which is divided into chapters according 
to whether or not ا‎ agreement by most scholars on the matter (see QS, 199). 


51 Hibat Allāh, 894 
"1 ibid., 206-7. 
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43 abrogates Q. 51:04 9 while Q. 5: 334 in paragraph 44 is a subject of 
much debate. ^ Yet none of this is mentioned here. Various explanations for 
these absences are possible here once again although it does seam quite likely 
that careless copying could be the culprit. This too may explain the lees 
easential loss at the end of paragraph 10. Yet, at the same time, the variability 
in the depth of discussion contained in the other paragraph itself may well 
indicate an overall uneven composition; in a total of 15 paragraphs, a simple 
juxtaposition of abrogated and abrogating verses takes place, whereas in 
other cases there is at least some discussion of the matter, generally tailored in 
order to establish clearly the interpretation of the verse in question. Compared 
to this as well, then, is the very expansive treatment to which the reader is 
treated in paragraph 10 and, to some extent, also in paragraph 23. Para- 
graph 10 most especially is marked by & superfluity of information, some of it 
totelly irrelevant to the topic at debate. The passage Q. 2:187 deals with 
night-time activities during the fast of Ramadän, abrogating practices generally 
tied to Q. 2: 183 where the fast ‘ as prescribed for those before you ' is enjoined. 
In virtually every treatment of the verse found in various works and genres of 
tafsr, the anecdote dealing with ‘Umar having intercourse with his wife 
during a night of Ramadan after having previously fallen asleep that evening 
is among those cited (along with that of [Qais ibn] Sirma quite frequently). 
To find the anecdote in this text, then, is by no means exceptional; that the 
text should, however, launch into a relatively lengthy explanation concerning 
‘Asim, the son of ‘Umar by Jamila, the wife involved in this scenario (who is, 
in fact, rarely named in other versions of the story), and ‘Asim’s untimely end 
shortly after the battle of Uhud 57 is most peculiar given the strangely haggadic 
nature of those comments coming in the midst of a serious legal matter. 

Similar to the superfluous quality of paragraph 10 is the series of intro- 
ductory reports concerning ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib in paragraphs 1 to 3 and Ibn 
“Abbas in paragraph 4, and the knowledge of the principles of Qur’änic abroga- 
tion. All four reporta are virtually identical in thrust and intent (that knowing 
about naskh is the prime requirement of someone who wishes to speak about 
the Qur'àn) and the only remarkable thing about them is their sheer quantity. 
While most naskh texts find it necessary to adduce at least one of these reports 
(or something similar) in order to provide a traditional underpinning for their 
enterprise,” that this text which is so short and generally direct in its approach 
should bother to gather four such reports together is to be viewed with a certain 
degree of curiosity. 

While the historical matter of attribution is not of concern in considerations 
of the literary structure of the text, the matter in paragraph 20 with the 
comment attributed to Abii Yazid (d. third century A.E.) and then a return to 
the name of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, produces in the reader a disruptive effect 
similar to a narrator’s intrusions into a work of fiction. That it ocours only once 
in this text, however, leaves its status and significance somewhat in doubt; 


9 ibid., 291-2. 
H Bee e.g. 1bid., 150-1 and QS, 185-8. 
# This, of oourse, 15 the method followed by Muhammad ibn Hazm m his entire text; it is 


per ee. 

** AI-W&hidI, 655 nusa! al Qur'än, Cairo, 1400, $3—5; al-Guyüti, Lubdb al-m«gul fi asbab 
al-m«sül on the margin of Tafsir Jaldlain, Beirut, [1397], 66-71; al-Tabari, “34ل‎ al-baytn ‘an 
ta'wil dy al-Qur'än, Carro, 1876, Ir, 498-508, reporta 2935-52 ; al-Qurtubi, al-Jdwa' ly-akkdm 
al-Qur’dn, Cairo, 1935-7, ri, 815; Mugütil ibn Sulammkn, Tafsir, MS Ahmed m 74, f. 38b; 
Ibn al-'Arabt, Ahkäm al-Qur پوت‎ Cairo, 1969, 91; Hibat Allah, 17-18. 
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is the effect desired by the author (copyist 1) one of verisimilitude, that is, 
is it a way of reassuring the reader that al-Zuhri really +s the author of the work 
but that here (at almost the very centre of the book!) someone has found it 
necessary to add a comment ? On the other hand, perhaps one is justified in 
suggesting that this ‘ ascription ’ is simply further evidence of careless com- 
pilation. In a rather peculiar way, the text has added the confusion of ascription 
into an already confusing and confused text. 

The overall interest of this text is, of course, centred on legal issues but 
objective criteria for dating legal positions in the early centuries of Islam ^ 
are extremely difficult to find, precisely because of the vast quantities of hadtth 
material contained in later texts making pretence to represent early opinion. 
Such is well known and has been demonstrated many times. It has to be, 
therefore, the type of discussion that takes place rather than the actual substance 
of the discussion upon which the foous of a literary study falls. 

The presence of various types of presentation of the material in the text 
has already been noted; the approach ranges from simple juxtaposition of 
verses to fairly careful elaboration. Three other facets deserve to be studied : 
the truncated nature of the discussion occurring in three paragraphs, the 
treatment and order of presentation for serial abrogation in four paragraphs 
and the use of additional Qur’änic verses for explication in one paragraph. 

What may only be described as truncated discusaion of complex legal 
issues is present in paragraphs 19, 20 and 35. If the reader of the text is not 
previously aware of the issues which are at stake in the general disoussion of 
the Qur’änic verses involved, then the discussion ascribed to al-Zuhri in these 
cases is virtually unintelligible. Paragraph 19 deals with the penalty for adultery 
(without ever mentioning hukm/dyat al-rajm which is usually seen to abrogate 
Q. 4:16). The interpretation of the passage, it must be admitted, however, 
is not assisted by the rather odd phrase LYS Jey JUS which is most certainly 
how the text reads. Be that as it may, the explanation ‘ This woman is alone, 
a man not being with her ', which follows the citation of verse 15, while it may 
be suggesting that the Qur’änic reference is to lesbianism (suhagiyya), an 
interpretation of the verse entertained by al-Zamakhshari, it would seem to 
be best read as suggesting that the verse provides a penalty of banishment for the 
woman alone, not the man. Abrogation * then took place with the revelation 
of Q. 4:16 which gave the provision for a woman to repent and therefore be 
freed from her punishment (i.e. 'adhabiha) of banishment. The explanation of 
the text by the author is cryptic to the point of hindering understanding. 

Paragraph 20 is also not without ita textual difficulties, ones which are 
more acute than those in paragraph 19, but the two suggested corrections as 
indicated in the text above would seem to be demanded. ‘Abū Yazid said: 
[the report] has reached me that in the Jahiliyya a man would not inherit the 
wife of his father (who did not bequeath anything to her) so that she could 
redeem herself with some of what she had been given.’ This is a strange state- 
ment especially in light of other nask books in which the treatment of the 
verse concentrates on the notion of the Jahili practice of inheriting women 
against their will which is here outlawed. The statement, however, does 


M In later centuries it does, however, seem at least possible to trace development in 
positions ; see, for example, Norman Calder, ‘ Zakkt in Im&m! 8511 jurisprudence, from 6 
tenth to the sixteenth century ap.’, BSOAS, xv, 8, 1981, 468-80, and ' Khums in Im&m! 
Shi! juri dence, from the tenth to the mxteenth century A.D.', BSOAS, xuy, 1, 1982, 30-47. 
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receive a full clarification in the rather nice synopsis of the subject provided 

by al-Qurtubi: 
According to their custom, when a man died his son [from another woman] 
or his closest relative would throw his cloak over the woman [i.e. his father’s 
wife] and gain more rights to her than she herself or her children had. If he 
wished, he would marry her, (giving her) no dowry other than the dowry 
which the deceased had given her. If he wished, he could marry her off to 
someone else and he would take her dowry and give her none. And if he 
wished, he could prevent her from marrying 80 that she (would have to) 
free herself from him with what she had inherited from the bequest [Le. her 
dowry] or (until) she died and she bequeathed it [i.e. her dowry, to the son 
in question]. 


It would seem to be the last of these three possibilities to which al-Zuhri’s 
text makes reference, yet without the whole body of information into which 
it may be put in context, there is very little sense to be made of the discussion. 

Paragraph 35 deals with the l'an, the ritual swearing of an oath in the 
accusation of adultery. Q. 24:4 prescribes the penalty of flogging for being 
unable to produce four witnesses to the act of adultery after making such an 
accusation. Abrogation takes place in Q. 24: 6 where husbands are stated not 
to need four witnesses to support them in bringing the accusation against their 
wives; rather, they simply need to swear four times that they are telling the 
truth (i.e. swear the l'an). The explanation presented in the text outlines the 
implications of one of the potential outcomes of this swearing: the husband 
swears but the wife continues to deny the charge and likewise swears the oath. 
The text explains that in this case the marriage is dissolved and neither party 
is flogged. Should the husband be unwilling to swear after having raised the 
accusation then he receives the appropriate penalty (of flogging, according to 
Q. 24:4, as implied in this text). The explanation, note, only explicates one 
possible situation arigng from the legal position implied in the ruling and is 
totally severed from discussions of the entire, very vast legal topic, without 
any obvious reason being isolated for why this particular situation should 
especially be worthy of attention. 

The phenomenon of abrogation of verses in sequence is famous, most 
especially in the case of the progressive banning of the drinking of wine. This 
latter topic is dealt with in the text in paragraph 22 where Q. 4:48, then 
2: 219 and finally D: 90 are revealed seriatim. The ordering of the verses here 
is somewhat distinctive ; p the most frequently enoountered version is 
to reverse the order of Q. 2: 219 and 4: 43 € with the latter seen as an inter- 
mediate stage when people still had not taken the hint when coming to prayer 
concerning the injury to man inherent in wine. Other writers add even more 
verses to the sequence, for example, Hibat Allah and the citation of Q. 16 : 67.4 

Paragraph 23 is a rather complex sequence of verses relating to not allowing 
fighting when such had not been initiated by the polytheists, until the final 
revelation of àyat al-sa4f (Q. 9:5). The sequence itself is undistinguished, 
ayat al-saif normally taking the champion position in the number of verses 
abrogated ; *5 similar commente may be made for paragraphs 27 and 28, also 
involving sequential naskh. The point of relevance here is the implication of 


a Al-Qurtubt, alJdmi‘ li-ahkåm al-Qur'än, v, 04. 
9 Bee e.g. Muqétl, Tafsir khams mi'a dya, 141-7. 
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a reasonably developed working out of legal problems and of abrogation theory. 
À sustained narrative of & haggadic type, often finding the form of a sabab 
al-nuzül as so forcefully displayed in Muqātil’s Khams mia aya for example, 
is likely to have been the prerequisite historically for his theory of sequential 
&brogation. That the text of al-Zuhri oan, for the moet part, dispense with 
the haggadic framework and simply state the legal position indicates that, 
as far as the opinion of the author/compiler/copyist goes, the issue is clearly 
settled and no longer needs any argumentation or support. 

Paragraph 39 suggests a related approach to the notion of sequential naskh, 
one in which the latter may have, in fact, found ite origin. Here the simple 
abrogation of Q. 46: 9 by 48: 1-2 is clarified by adducing Q. 33: 47 and 48: 5 
in order to explain ‘ how He will deal with him [Muhammad] and with them ’. 
These latter verses oertainly establish that the passage Q. 46 : 9 is to be taken 
na legal sense and add, at the very least, some specification to the nature of 
the ns‘ma promised in Q. 48: 1-2. These two functions, of legal contextualiza- 
tion and specification, are common to many, if not all, instances of abrogation 
and in some cases one can conceive of a gradual slide from contextualization 
by the additional verses to fall specification and thus abrogation. 

Technical termmology in a text such as this, while by no means an easy 
matter through which to construct a datable framework, does provide some of 
the most valuable insights into the work. A selection of the basic fixed exegetical 
terminology in the Qur’änic/Arabic tradition is to be found here; the term 
tafstr (paragraph 5) for ‘ explication ', the use of dhälika anna (paragraphs 12 
and 42) and alladht ملمعجه‎ fihi عبات‎ ... (paragraph 10) to introduce asbab 
al-nuzül information and the adducing of minority opinion with the word qua 
(paragraphs 21 and 26) are all quite familiar. Similar too are the usages aráda 
bv-dhalika (paragraph 44), yanî (paragraph 42), ay (paragraphs 16 and 19), 
yaqūlu (paragraphs 42 and 44) and no connective word (e.g. paragraphs 16, 
23 and 35) between canonical text and commentary. Notable in this connexion 
is the first use in paragraph 42 of yagülu with the added pronominal emphasis, 
yaqulu huwa. The stress here seems to be on accenting the idea that the 
commentary is functioning to express ' God is saying ' such-and-such a thing, 
rather than having the word simply standing for a way of saying ‘that is’ 
as it certainly does in other commentaries ; in a usage such as this with ite 
very literal intent, may well be found the origin of yagtilu as equivalent to 
yant and ay.“ Another notable usage is riwûya for the technical term gira’a 
in paragraph 9.7 

It is, of course, the use of the term naskh which predominates in the text 
and which, in fact, gives it its thematic unity. Naskh as a technical term 
meaning ‘ abrogation’ (although the precise sense of that must be left open) 
makes ite appearance early on in exegesis, for example in Muqatil's Khams 
mya äya (and, of course, his tafsir). The text of al-Zuhri provides three 
paragraphs (5 to 7) whose intent would seem to be to provide a Qur'ànio basis 
for a theoretical definition of naskh. The significance of these definitions within 
the varied and rather tumultuous history of the term can be determined by 
placing them in the context of the information available on the subject in texts 
Buch as those by al-Baghdadi® and al-Hazimi. Al-Zuhri's text indicates 


ee of Al bheas termit I ee ee S9, 199, 132 and 188. 
*' Also note the use of the verbal formulation of the word m the sense of belief m pera- 
graph 42; this is reminisoent of the use of the word in Abt Figh Akbar, 1. 
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some of the variation in definition but also a measure of confusion. In para- 
graph 5, by rudimentary exegesis of juxtaposition of Qur’anic verses, al-äyat 
al-manstikha are equated with al-àyat al-mutashabiha, a well known, although 
not overly popular solution to two grave exegetical problems with the single 
stroke of the pen. Paragraph 6 would seem to be making reference to what is 
known as (or became known as) a mode of naskh: naskh al-hukm dina’l-tilawa 
while, at the same time, equating naskh and bad! (‘ substitute’), once again a 
well-known definition, as well as formula for expressing it; it is, for example, 
precisely the wording found in al-Tabari as ascribed to Mujahid,” with, how- 
ever, one difference. Al-Zuhri's text would seem to be suggesting this definition 
for nansa’ha, normally understood as ‘postpone’, and thus having little 
relationship to the proposed definition. That some confusion may have arisen 
in the mind or the work of the author or the oopyist is most certainly a 
possibility, if not in fact in this case a total likelihood. Paragraph 7, finally, 
is once again rudimentary exegesis by juxtaposition of phrases, giving the 
equivalents naskh, badl and mahw (‘erasure’). Here, too, we have. reference 
to a mode of naskh: naskh al-hukm wa'l-nláwa through the added notion of 
erasure. Also raised, at least implicitly, is the question, much debated in some 
circles, of the relationship between abrogated verses and the umm al-buáb; 
here the simple statement of the Qur’an is adduced apparently to suggest that 
all such verses are preserved in heaven but not in the terrestial mughaf. 

Most significant as regards the definition of naskh, however, is the actual 
content of the work as a whole. In comparison to other works of naskh, this 
text embraces a wide definition of the phenomenon within the term. Three 
types of naskÀ are included: one, the ‘ normal’ (orthodox) mode of replacing 
the legal ruling of one verse (either present or not in the mushaf) with that 
contained in another; two, the replacement of a ruling from pre-Islamic 
Arabia (the ‘j&hsyya ") with a Qur’anic ruling; and three, the possibility of 
exceptive provisions to a given Qur’anio ruling. The first type is common 
enough and needs no further comment." The second mode is at least implicit 
in many works of naskh although rarely is it very prominent; in al-Zuhri's 
text it figures only in the somewhat problematic paragraph 20 as detailed above. 
It is the third type of naskh that is so distinctive; what is called تیلم‎ 
(° specification’) by al-Bhafil (d. 204/820) and most later theorists is here 
plainly included under the term naskk. Alongside this distinctive usage also 
comes distinctive terminological phrasing; in each case where ‘ specification ’ 
would be the developed designation of the relationship between two verses, 
the phrase nasakha min [al-aya], ‘ an exception is provided to [the verse]’, is 
employed. This occurs in seven passages. 

Paragraph 9 details the ‘ abrogation ' of Q. 2: 184 by 2: 185. The allowance 
of feeding & poor person instead of fasting (verse 184) is limited to those who 
are sick or travelling (verse 185). Those who are otherwise able must either 
fast at the time or later; that is the exception provided to (nasakha min) the 
verse. Paragraph 14 provides an exception for women of the ‘ People of the 
Book ' who may marry Muslims (Q. 5 : 5), a practice implicitly denied legitimacy 
in Q. 2:221. Paragraph 31 denies the right of tagiyya (‘ concealment [of faith] ’) 
to be practised by those who leave their homes to escape persecution (Q. 16 : 110), 
و‎ practice which in Q. 16 : 106 was allowed for all those ‘ under compulsion ’. 


7۱ ALTabart, 1, 473. 
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Paragraph 32 provides an exception against praying to God on behalf of 
polytheist parents (Q. 9: 113), something implicitly required in ©. 17:24. In 
paragraph 85, an exception is made for the husband (Q. 24: 6) charging his 
wife with adultery in that he need not produce four witnesses (Q. 24 : 4) but 
rather need only swear the li'àn four times. 

In paragraph 36, women past child-bearing age (Q. 24 : 60) are excepted 
from the general rule requiring that women cover ‘their beauty’ (sina) 
contained in Q. 24:31. Finally, paragraph 37 provides an exception for 
unoccupied houses (Q. 24: 29, here limited even further to specific houses of 
trade and guest houses) to the rule of requiring permission before occupying 
them as stated in Q. 24:27. In each of these cases, the general rule of the 
initial verse maintains its validity but the second verse provides an exception 
to that legal position. 

Given this summary of the various literary traits of this work, it is now a 
matter of trying to assess the overall implications of it in terms of the initial 
questions posed concerning the composition and dating of the text. This 
remains, of course, a task that is far from easy and it still may well be impossible 
to state as definitively as some would wish just what the answer is; this is, 
of course, a limitation with which the literary critic is prepared to live. 

Some of the above analysis would indicate an early date of origin for the 
text; this would seem to be most obviously the case in the instance of the 
technical terminology, but also in the actual method of interpretation of the 
Qur’an practised at various points (e.g. simple juxtaposition of verses). To 
this, however, must be opposed the evidence of a situation indicating a 
developed stage in legal discussions, most especially as revealed in the nature 
of the truncated discussions in a number of verses. A majority of the rest of 
the information deduced can, unfortunately perhaps, be interpreted either way : 
as evidence of careless and late composition or as evidence of a tentative working 
out of new problems arising in the interpretative task. 

Only two truly practical solutions suggest themselves in order to resolve 
the contradictory nature of these results. One is to postulate the creation of 
a text in the early centuries of Islam (perhaps even at the time of al-Zuhri) 
which has subsequently been transmitted from generation to generation without 
a great deal of attention and which has also suffered from accretions and 
deletions. The other is to postulate a late composition extracted from earlier 
sources which provide data from the first few oenturies of Islam. In this case 
such compilation was obviously not done very carefully. It seems hard to 
avoid the conclusion that there is in the text at least a remnant of early material ; 
the process by which it reached ita final form is still far less than clear and may 
well remain beyond any form of historical reconstruction. That fact in itself 
implies that the text cannot be relied upon to provide & source of early material 
because of the multiplicity of writers involved regardless of which postulate of 
composition is finally entertained.” 
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THE WAY OF THE PEASANT 


By Mioxaez BRETT 


The book under review here ! is to be compared with the volume published 
over ten years ago under the editorship of Michael Cook, Studies in the economio 
history of the Middle East (London, 1970). It covers essentially the same subject 
over the same penod of time in the same fashion, by a series of papers contributed 
to a major international conference. It differs first of all in the length of time 
it has taken to produce the work, seven years from the original conference at 
Princeton in 1974, compared with three from the conference at 8.0.A.8. in 7 
to the publication of the earlier collection. It is in fact much longer, with more 
space and time allowed to the contributors to rewrite their papers and annotate 
them, m great and often disoursive detail. The editor is to be oomplimented on 
the very high standard of the production of the mammoth tome which results. 
The weight is heavily on the countryside and the agricultural economy ; 
neither trade, nor industry, nor urban life make much of an appearance except 
as their adjuncts. Only historical demography (4 articles) stands in any way 
as a separate subject. More usual is the emphasis upon Egypt, which once again 
receives the greatest attention, in ten or eleven out of the total twenty-four 
contributions. Atypical as the Nile valley may seem, its source materials 
continue to influence the pattern of research in the much wider field of the 
book's title. Elsewhere it is something of a shock to find, in the papers of 
Morony on seventh-century Iraq, Talbi on ninth-oentury Ifriqiya, Burns on 
fourteenth-century Valencia, and Rafeq on eighteenth-century Syria, the wealth 
of detail that comes from a legal literature, an archive or court records, and to 
realize how few and far between such studies are outside Egypt. 

This is very clear from Lapidus’s paper on the early Arab settlement of 
Iraq and Iran. Drawing extensively upon the findings of Morony, that 
Sassanian patterns of landholding in Iraq accommodated the incoming Arabs 
until the Umayyads developed the concept of ‘ crown’ lands to the point at 
which landowners lost both title and status, and properties were redistributed 
in great estates to the supporters of the regime, he paints a picture of ‘ selective 
urbanization' leading to improved irrigation in patohes around the cities. 
Selective urbaniration and accompanying agricultural development is also 
proposed in the case of Iran, but the sources are much thinner and the conclusion 
more impressionistic. Beyond this, timeless generalization takes over. Lambton, 
reflecting on the role of agriculture in medieval Persia, concludes that as 
agriculture was the basis of the state, so the state was the basis of agriculture, 
a proposition exemplified by the increase of nomadism following the Mongol 
invasions. In the first paper of all, Andrew M. Watson evokes a ‘ green 
revolution ’ in his description of new crops and farming techniques in the early 
Islamic world, explaining it as both cause and consequence of the general 
development of the society and the economy, with new cities, new oommunica- 
tions and new demands to stimulate both productivity and variety. Watson’s 
view of a dynamio relationship between town and country may well be true of 
the period with which he is concerned—we do after all need some explanation 


1 A. L. Udovitoh (ed.): The Islamic Middle Has, 700-1900 ۰ studies in economic and social 
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of what often looks like an economic miracle. But it needs to be set against 
Baer's very different view of the relationship in the period commonly thought of 
as the period of decline. Baer emphasizes the separateness and self-sufficienoy 
of the rural economy, from which the city-dwelling rulers extract the surplus 
with little in return from the towns. 

Baer is speaking in partioular of Egypt, and finds exceptions to the rule in 
the case of the smaller towns of Syria: Antioch, Hama and Latakia. On the 
other hand, he will not allow that relations between the larger Syrian cities 
&nd the surrounding oountryside differed greatly from the Egyptian type, 
deapite the suggestion by Rafeq in his detailed description of Damascus and ita 
neighbourhood in the mid eighteenth oentury, that the city was an important 
centre of trade for the rural area. Baer's argument is reinforced by Valensi in 
what is now a summary of her excellent book, Fellahs tunisiens (Paris and the 
Hague, 1977 ; reviewed BSOAS, xur, 1, 1979, 148-9). At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the rural community in Tunisia was more or lees self- 
sufficient in food and essential manufactures. It was a situation not radically 
altered by the specializations of the various climatic zones, dates, olives and 
livestock, for example; by the growth of saleable commodities like henna and 
flowers for perfume; and by reliance on the city for leather and pottery. What 
is outstanding -about this description is the fact that it leads, not into 
generalization and further theory, but into an account of specific historical 
change from &n economy which in the eighteenth century exported wheat to 
one which in the nineteenth oentury exported olive oil, under the pressure of 
famine, plague, and a demanding central government. 

Coincidence or not, it is Tunisia, or more properly Ifriqiya, which is the 
subject of a similar exercise in which the demonstration of a state of affairs ' 
becomes the starting-point of an historical explanation. This is Mohammed 
Talbi's paper on agriculture and the role of slaves in the economy of the country 
in the ninth century. Talbi, drawing on both the legal and the hagiographical 
literature, establishes the presence of widespread slavery in the countryside, 
beginning with the slave raiding that characterized the Arab conquest of the 
Maghrib, and the appearanoe of a wealthy landowning Arab aristocracy in the 
conquered territory of Tunisia. He goes on to argue that the estates thus 
farmed by slaves were in effect plantations producing crops for the landowner, 
for the cities, and for export. An economy of this kind demanded a constant 
supply of cheap slaves, who were provided in the ninth century by the conquest 
of Sicily and the piratical enterprise which accompanied it. Unfortunately, the 
supply of slaves was abruptly halted in the middle of the tenth century by the 
rise of the Macedonians, which ended ‘the supremacy of Arab fleets in the 
Mediterranean '. The agricultural economy in consequence was ruined. The 
small plots of freeholders and sharecroppers replaced the plantations, while the 
estate-owners transferred their economic interest from agriculture into trade. 
This neglect of agricultural production undermined the prosperity of the entire 
country under the Zirids, preparing the way for the arrival of the Bana Hilal 
in the middle of the eleventh century, and the substitution of pastoralism for 
agriculture over much of the land. 

The argument, which offers a bold solution to the most celebrated problem 
of medieval North African history, is open to doubt. Widespread rural slavery 
and great estates do not necessarily mean a plantation economy, or even a 
manorial system. Both are compatible with smallholdings, sharecropping and 
payment in kind, classic features of the Middle Ages in the Maghrib, already in 
evidence in Talbi’s sources for the ninth century. I do not find, in all his many 
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examples, clear proof that the installation of this classic system did not take 
place naturally, suppresaing the anomalies created by the conquesta in the early 
eighth century. Talbi himself alludes to the long period of at least sixty years 
before the invasion of Sicily in 827, during which most new slaves were provided 
by the growing trade with the Central Sudan, but hardly on the grand scale of 
the conquests. Medieval experience suggests that in such circumstances slaves, 
whatever their legal status, would turn economically into serfs, occupationally 
akin to free men. Slave labour would be an adjunct rather than a central 
feature of the system. The conquest of Sicily, which established a new Muslim 
community in the island largely on the basis of emigration from Ifriqiya, may 
have accelerated the process by dissolving older forms of settlement as people 
came and went. The arrival of large numbers of captives would have aided the 
repopulation of the countryside without reversing a long-term trend common to 
Andalus and to Muslim Sicily iteelf. With no unequivocal evidence for its 
existence as the dominant factor in Ifriqiyan agriculture, a ‘slave mode of 
production ’ is not required to explain the prosperity of the country in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, or its disappearance to account for subsequent change. 
Was this change for the worse? Talbi’s paper comes back to the theme of 
decline, so prominent in the sources and so dominant in modern thought about 
the civilization of Islam that it has become a paradigm for this as for so many 
other books. The problem as exemplified by Talbi is to give the what and when 
and why of this decline, on the assumption that the early centuries of Islam 
were a period of remarkable prosperity. The four papers on historical 
demography represent a new approach to the argument, on the basis of the 
proposition that the size of the population, its growth and its contraction in the 
pre-modern period, was the cause rather than the consequence of prosperity 
and poverty in the economy. This requires knowledge of numbers, and 
Crecelius turns to Egypt to describe the archival material from which this 
knowledge might be derived. Issawi anticipates the conclusion by judging the 
various estimates available of the populations of the Roman, Arab, Byzantine 
and Ottoman empires, and comparing them—a very useful if inconclusive 
exercise. Like Valensi, Dols recapitulates the argument of a subsequent book 
(The Black Death in the Middle East, Princeton, 1977), when in his discussion 
of the mortality of the Black Death, he both calculates and explains the figures. 
His findings are by now well known, that the frequent recurrence of 0 
plague prevented any recovery of the population from the mid fourteenth to the 
mid fifteenth and early sixteenth century. He is inclined to follow the 
contemporary witnesses and estimate the death rate in each epidemic at about 
a third. What is equally interesting is his calculation of the population of Cairo 
before the Black Death at 400 to 500,000, and the total population of the 
country at four to eight million, nearer to the higher figure at what may have 
been the peak of the population of medieval Egypt. Contributors in general 
are inclined to optimism of this kind, reacting sharply against the minimalism 
of previous writers who accepted, for example, the figure of 2,500,000 for Egypt 
in 1800, and proposed a mere 1,500,000 for Egypt in the eleventh century, while 
discounting eocentrio estimates of 20-25 million. Only Musallam, writing on the 
extremely interesting subject of birth control, accepts the notion, found in the 
works of Becker, of a steady decline in the population of Egypt from the Arab 
conquest onwards. One explanation would be cultural, the widespread practice, 
certainly in the cities, of forms of contraception, matching high mortality with 
low fertility. It is not necessary to accept the idea of a steady decline to find 
in this one of the many constraints which imposed a ceiling upon the size of the 
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Egyptian population down to the mid nineteenth century, causing it to 
fluctuate about an average of four to five million from the seventh century 
onwards. 

The implications of demographic growth and decline are fully accepted by 
Ashtor in an important study of the Levantine sugar industry, whose thesis is 
that an activity which had flourished in Egypt and Syria down to the end of the 
fourteenth century, exporting its products to Europe, was in the fifteenth 
century rapidly eclipsed by European competition. Subtitled ‘a case of 
technological decline’, the paper takes the opportunity to reflect on the 
broader issues raised by the industry’s fate—the economic rise of Western 
Europe, the behaviour of the Mamlüks, and the fall in population of the countries 
in question. All these are swept up into ‘a much greater and more general 
pattern of economic retrogression ', going back how many centuries into the 
past? While noting the presence of long-term factors militating against 
economic growth in Egypt, including the primacy of trade over manufacturing, 
and the primacy of foreign over native Egyptian merchants in the Ottoman 
period, André Raymond nevertheless adopts a more Braudelian approach in his 
paper on the economic crisis of Egypt in the eighteenth century, fixing as late 
as possible the onset of the conditions found in Egypt by Napoleon, to around 
1700. The symptoms he records are the devaluation of the currency and the 
corresponding rise in prices, and the drastic fall in the value of the estates left 
by merchants and artisans in the course of the century. The explanations 
offered are Mamlük misrule coupled with famine and plague, leading to a fall 
in population; the effect of European competition was relatively slight. The 
situation in Egypt during the eighteenth century contrasts with the modest 
prosperity of Tunisia in the same period, described by Valensi ; but both authors 
agree in finding the end of the century a time of real and prolonged catastrophe, 
which politically and economically cleared the way for the nineteenth century. 

The growing influence of Europe in the nineteenth century is dealt with by 
two papers on Iran, by Nowshirvani on the beginnings of commercialized 
agriculture, which paints a very positive picture of progress, and by Ashraf and 
Hekmat on merchants, artisans and ‘developmental processes’. Here, the 
commercial, economic factor is opposed to the political in a description quite at 
variance with Lambton’s prescription for prosperity in the pre-modern period. 
But we come back to Egypt once again with a paper by Roger Owen on 
agricultural production in the nineteenth century which attempts to classify 
it as a form of capitalism in which the state largely created the capitalist, who 
relied to an increasing extent upon traditional, precapitalist methods of 
exploiting the peasant. It is the use of these methods in the nineteenth century 
which gives Owen’s paper its special interest as the last of three which deal 
with Egyptian agriculture, and together illustrate quite strikingly the observa- 
tion of the editor in his introduction that ‘ over the course of its pre-modern 
history, the internal, micro-agricultural structures of the Middle East followed 
a very different rhythm from that of its urban political structures and of the 
shifta . . . in the demand of the national and international market '. 

Hassanein Rabie, describing some technical aspects of agriculture in 
medieval Egypt, has produced a paper which is not only about techniques, but 
conditions as well. He notes, for example, that in the second half of the twelfth 
century a plough with a pair of oxen and a ploughman could be hired for four 
dirhams & day. (The value of this dirham is described by Cahen in his admirably 
clear account of the medieval Egyptian currency and the significance of the 
monetary reform of al-Kamil, a paper which stands apart from the rest of the 
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collection, but which will be invaluable to the non-specialist.) It is evident that 
in the apparently undifferentiated mass of the Egyptian peasantry, there were 
not only richer and poorer farmers, but also labourers for hire. This needs to be 
remembered when reading Rabie’s final remarks upon the misery of the fellah, 
an hereditary serf compelled to remain in the village from birth to death, and 
carried forward to the reading of Bent Hansen's paper on the economics of 
collective tax responsibility in Ottoman Egypt. This is an economist’s oontribu- 
tion, whioh relies for much of the argument upon mathematics. Hansen begins 
with the difference between the northern Delta, where the peasant had a 
permanent plot, taxation was in cash, and crops were small, and the Valley, 
where plots were allocated annually, taxation was mainly in kind, and orops 
were heavy. He proceeds to suggest that the level of taxation rose from the end 
of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, while the share of the 
Porte declined, and that of the tax farmers greatly increased. He is examining, 
in fact, the neo-Mamlük system and the response of the peasant in Upper 
Egypt to its fiscal oppression. Traditionally this was flight from the village, as 
it had been throughout the Middle Ages, not to the city or the desert so much 
as to other villages in other districts, fiefs or tax-farms, where the fugitive might 
share in the allocation of plots, or join the force of landless labourers. Hansen, 
however, goes on to suggest that wage labour within one's own village was & 
much less drastio and perhaps as effective an option. Given that the system 
was based upon the cultivation of the individual plot by the individual peasant, 
upon whom it bore most heavily, it might, he thinks, have been more economic 
to work as a labourer than as a cultivator responsible for a share of the village’s 
tax burden. 

The contrast between a situation of this kind and that prevailing in Lower 
Egypt in the nineteenth century, as deecribed by Owen, is complete. Then, the 
emphasis was upon the production of caah crops on great estates as far as possible 
by day labour, paid or conscripted. All peasanta, in consequence, were ' desperate 
to avoid’ the state of landlesmess which would oblige them to depend upon 
employment of this kind. By the end of the century their reluctanoe to work in 
this way, coupled with the inability of an inefficient management to drive home 
the agricultural revolution, had resulted in a compromise whereby the labour 
force was settled in & village on the estate. Under ه‎ kind of manorial system, 
the labourers who worked on the estate were then also peasants with their own 
plote for food and cash orops. Thus they had aocess to land, while the landowner 
obtained their labour for less than the wages of men wholly dependent upon his 
employment. 

It is obviously important not to lose sight of the historical differences 
between Upper and Lower Egypt, and between the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
century. But these two consecutive papers by Hansen and Owen illustrate a 
long-standing tendency of the fellah to do the opposite of what the system in 
force required, working to bring that system round to what was economically 
acceptable to him. This tendency counterpoints the history of the equally 
long-standing tension between the central state and the local landlord for 
control of the agricultural economy of the country, which dominates the history 
of Egypt itself. The course of that history was radically affected, indeed 
perversely determined by peasant resistance. The tax-farm, the traditional 
compromise from the Roman to the modem period between the extreme of 
centralization on the one hand and that of decentralization on the other, seems 
in the early Muslim period at least to be a compromise also with the peasant, 
as he strove with some success to escape the constraints of a servile condition, 
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of what al-MaqrIz! called fallaha.* Its history raises some important problems 
for the histories of agriculture and population with which this volume is primarily 
concerned. 

The system of basin irrigation which applied to the Nile valley from Aswan 
to the southern half of the Delta required local management but not central 
control until the progressive introduction of permanent irrigation in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The landlord who provided this manage- 
ment was in principle both economically and politically independent. In 
practice he could never entirely escape from the control of the central 
government, whose purpose was fiscal. The tendency towards local autonomy, 
on the other hand, effectively prevented the complete substitution of the paid 
official for the landlord as the manager of the agricultural economy. The 
pendulum swung between the two extremes. From the papyri of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries, H. I. Bell and C. H. Becker showed how the 
Arab conquest of Egypt replaced the extreme of decentralization represented 
by the autopracts of the Byzantine nobility with a centralized system based upon 
the kuwar (sing. kura) or administrative districts under their Coptic pagarchs. 
Becker then attempted, in a series of studies principally collected in his 
Beiträge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam (Strassburg, 1902-3) and his 
Islamstudsen, Vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1924) to show how this system in turn broke down, 
until by the ninth century the land was once again extensively controlled by 
noble landowners and their near relations the tax-farmers. 

Becker’s views on the fiscal system in the very early Muslim period were 
modified by D. C. Dennett in Conversion and the poll-tax in early Islam 

(Cambridge, Mass., 1950), who emphasized inter aka the complicity between 
Christian pagarchs and Coptic peasants in the avoidance of tax. Peasants who 
fled illegally from one Aira to another were not entered in the tax-liste of their 
new district, which thus profited from their labour with no corresponding 
increase in the taxes paid to the central government. This is the practice which 
basically created the problem of the fugitives, a preoccupation of the Arab 
rulers from the end of the seventh century onwards. The brutal attempts to 
return peasants to their place of origin, and prevent further migration, were 
only partially successful. One reason, as I have argued in The Cambridge history 
of Africa, Vol. ır (Cambridge, 1978, ch. viii) is likely to have been the spread of 
great estates in the hands of the Arab nobility, where the peasant might expect 
to find a secure refuge on land that was liable for little or no tax. Conversion 
to Islam played little part. As Dennett pointed out, conversion was largely 
forbidden to the Copts before 750; thereafter, the series of Coptic revolts from 
725-832, all confined to the northern Delta, where basin irrigation was not 
practicable, and there was no annual redistribution of fields to accommodate 
the immigrant, shows that there at least conversion was no remedy for largely 
fiscal grievances. In the area of basin irrigation itself, the papyri of the ninth 
century show if anything a majority of Christian names; and Ibn Hawqal in 
the tenth century is witness to the Copte as a very large part of the population. 

The undoubted growth of a Muslim element in the peasant population during 
the ‘Abbasid period nevertheless combined with the continual migration of the 
peasantry in search of better terms within the area of basin irrigation, and with 
the spread of the great estates of the ‘Abbasid nobility, to change the fiscal 
system. Dennett’s work has in turn been revised, and the treatment of the 


2 A form of hereditary slavery without hope of release by sale or emancipation: al-Maqrixi, 
Khitat, ed. G. Wiot, Cairo, 11, 1911, 14. 
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subject much enlarged, by K. Morimoto in The fiscal administration of Egypt in 
the early Islamic period (Kyoto, 1981), who shows how the governor of the kura, 
acting through his subordinate, the maz or village head, lost his position as the 
principal agent of the state for the assesament and collection of agricultural 
taxes to an official appointed by the ‘mul, the financial director of the province, — 
a reform in keeping with the development in the course of the eighth century of 
a more elaborate, more systematic administration for the empire as a whole. 
But equally he shows how this new specialization and greater centralization of 
the fiscal system led through greater efficiency to greater oppression and 
greater resistance, both violent and non-violent, on the part of the peasantry. 
The collusion of the seventh century between pagarch and peasant had vanished, 
and with it not only the unofficial autonomy of the kura under its governor, but 
also the necessary element of cooperation between the person in charge of the 
agricultural economy and the peasant producer. This element was reintroduced 
in the ninth century with the appearance of the tax-farmer, the mutaqabbil, 
‘contractor’, or damin, ‘guarantor’. The mutagabdil took over from the 
governor of the küra the management of the irrigation system and the village 
economy, and from the ‘am of the kira at least some of the responsibility for 
the resultant taxation of the villagers, in return for the payment of an agreed 
sum which, says al-Maqrisi, was averaged out over four years, minus the 
expenses of the irrigation system.* As Becker observed, the difference between 
a tax-farmer of this kind and the owner of an estate was very fine;* the 
movement of the kura and its governor towards economic independence having 
been halted, the damin represented a more successful shift towards land- 
ownership. At the same time, through the qabala or daman, the tax-farm, 
landownership was drawn into the service of the state. Becker considered the 
system corrupt and extortionate, which no doubt it often was. But it allowed 
the state to benefit rather than suffer from the migration of the peasantry, when 
the muiagabbi contracted for uncultivated land on favourable terms, and 
offered it for cultivation at a reduced rate of khardj—rent or tax depending on 
the point of view. The ' flight from the village’ which had undermined the 
system instituted by the Arabs in the seventh century was not condoned in 
principle, but employed in practice as an easential feature of the new order. 
The picture presented for the tenth century in the Strat al-Ard of Ibn 
Hawgal, whose statements broadly agree with those of al-Maqrizi at various 
points in the KAsfa}, flatters the Fatimids in a manner to be expected of this 
pro-Isma ‘Tlf writer, as well as of al-Maqrizi, who regarded the Fatimid epoch 
as something of a golden age. Tax-farming, for Ibn Hawqal, is an admirable 
institution which guarantees the rights of the cultivator with written documents. 
Akara, ‘ tenant-farmers ’, is his word for the beneficiaries, apparently meaning 
the peasants themselves. He explains that under this system they pay a fixed 
amount per feddan, calculated in advance and collected in instalments through- 
out the year. Payment of the land-tax by instalments is hkewise mentioned by 
al-Magrizi, who associates it on the one hand with the regular payment of the 
army, and on the other with an annual estimate of the harvest from a survey 
of the crops as they begin to grow.’ The tax-farm here is lost to view, and 
neither al-Magqrizi nor Ibn Hawgal explain how such a system fitted with the 
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calculation of how much on average a given piece of land should produce each 
year, which was the basis of the four-year qabäla, and which, says al-Maqrizi, 
was subject to a general revision every thirty years or so, when the lunar 
financial year was one year ahead of the solar agricultural year.* 

During the Fatimid period at least, this thirty-year rawk or general survey 
was more honoured in the breach than in the observance; but the area of 
uncertainty in the picture presented by Ibn Hawqal and al-Maqrizi for the 
tenth-eleventh century is much wider than this. 16 is not olear, in the first 
place, in what relation the tax-farmer stood to the authorities of the kira, 
either the governor or the agent of the Treasury.* Speaking of the collection 
of the kharāj by instalments, al-Maqrizi says that it had been done by parties 
of soldiers and clerks both Muslim and Copt.? Referring to the 566645, 
the sums owed by the tax-farmers after the deduction of the costa of irrigation, 
he says the wulät or district governors had collected them, being either severe 
or lax." Not until al-Maqriz! comes to the more substantial information 
provided by al-Bata’ihi in the twelfth century is it clear that beside the wah or 
governor there is a fiscal official, the musharif, responsible for the assessment and 
collection of taxes from tax-farmers and from direct tax-payers, whose demands 
are enforced by the police and troops at the governor’s disposal.* But by the 
beginning of the twelfth century the kira had disappeared as an administrative 
unit, its place taken by the much larger ‘amal or province. It is in this grey 
area of fiscal responsibility, I suggest, that the explanation of this important 
change is to be found. 

The reform which converted 50-70 kuwar into about 26 a‘mal is undocu- 
mented, a casualty, no doubt, of the dearth of Fatimid historians known from 
1029, the death of al-Musabbihi, to the middle of the twelfth century, which 18 
especially conspicuous for the wazirate of Badr al-Jamalt, 1074-94. The change 
simply appears from the lists of districts supplied over the centuries by various 
writers, usefully assembled in J. Maspéro and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour servir à 
la géographie de T Égypte, which show that it occurred in the second half of the 
eleventh century. It is presumed to be the work of Badr al-Jamälf, and to 
reflect a fall in the population of Egypt which made the old kuwar redundant. 
If, as seems likely, it was the work of Badr al-Jamall, it did occur after a sharp 
fall in population caused by the great famine of 1066-73, but unless we believe 
with Becker that this was the end of a very long previous decline, the immediate 
setback does not seem sufficient in iteelf to explain a major reorganization 
which was already in progress in 1079-80, when al-Maqrizi has a reference to a 
walt of Qüs, the capital of Upper Egypt under the new dispensation.!5 A hundred 
years earlier, Ibn Hawqal describes the little towns which were the capitals of 
the kuwar, each with its wali, ‘amd or sukan (sic), its hakim and ite shurta, 
sometimes its qafî and its detachment of troops. It is clear that some were 
much more important than others, and that some were in fact the capitals of 
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groups of kuwar.l® The reform of Badr al-Jamal! may have been little more 
than the formal recognition of & situation developing throughout the early 
Fatimid period, when the kuwar were regrouped into larger and larger units. 
The explanation would be the loss by the governor of the kira of his original fiscal 
functions to the treasury official on the one hand and the tax-farmer on the 
other, and a corresponding eclipse of the kira as a fiscal unit. While the new 
a‘mäl functioned primarily as instruments of law and order, the fiscal system 
itself would be approaching Rabie’s description of the financial administration 
under the Ayyübids and Mamlüks in his Financial system of Egypt (p. 133, et 
passim), where the direct collection of the land tax by the central government 
is emphasized.!7 

Badr al-Jamalt is still better known for the way in which he used his troops 
as tax-farmers, thanks to the extensive quotations of al-Maqrizi from al-Bata’ihi, 
the son of al-Ma’mün al-Batá'iht, who first served and then succeeded Badr 
al-JamälTs son al-Afdal as waztr in 1122. Al-Bata’ihi’s information concerns 
first the rawk commissioned by al-Afdal in 1107-8, in which the tax-farms held 
by the troops under the name of غة“قزية‎ were redistributed.1® Since the tax- 
farms in the hands of the agwiya’ or greater officers paid less in tax than their 
yield warranted, while those held by the du‘afa’ or lesser troops were by the 
same token overcharged, existing contracts were cancelled, and the tax-farms 
were put up again for auction. In this auction, the men were required to bid for 
their tax-farms at a price fixed by the state. But their commanders, who were 
apparently responsible for paying the tax from their subordinates’ farms as part 
of their own annual quota, objected on the grounds that the tax-farms of their 
men were on poor and underpopulated land, and the fixed price was too high. 
These farms were therefore sold for what they would fetch; and the new 
contracts were guaranteed to last for thirty years. The arrangement was clearly 
a long step in the direction of the Mamlük institution of the following century, 
and as such it is normally treated, by Rabie and Ashtor, for example, and most 
recently by Halm.!? It is usual to take into consideration the next two items of 
information from al-Bat&'ibi, that on coming to power in 1122 his father the 
wazir al-Ma’miin remitted all arrears of tax from the tax-farms on condition 
that the full quota was paid in future,™ and furthermore stopped the sale of tax 
farms, damandat, to the highest bidder before the previous contract had expired," 
to suggest that the mugfa'ün or military tax-farmers were strengthening their 
hold on their رمق موه‎ so that by the middle of the twelfth century a ‘ feudal ’ 
aristocracy had appeared in Egypt as in Iraq, along the lines suggested by 
Becker." 

Just as the appearance of the a‘mal pute an end to the question of the kuwar, 
so the use of troops as tax-farmers by Badr al-Jamält seems to dispose of a 
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second problem of the Fatimid period, the identity of the mutagabbilün, without 
providing a satisfactory answer. In this case, however, the appearance of the 
troops is misleading. The term ig{4‘, used of a tax-farm given to a soldier, 
occurs in quotation from al-Baté’ihi only in connexion with the Afdal! rawk of 
1107-8. Damän alone is used in the next two reports, about the remission of 
arrears and the prohibition of improper sales. That dealing with the remission 
of arrears speaks generally of the reluctance of tax-farmers to pay what they 
owed ; the prohibition of unscrupulous auctioneering, however, lists what might 
be farmed—arba‘, ‘estates’, districts, villages, houses, shops, baths and 
government offices. The holders of such farms were not all soldiers, as the 
Geniza material makes abundantly clear. Moreover, unless their thirty-year 
contracts had been exempted from resale, soldiers may have been in competition 
with civilians for the tax-farms of the agricultural land with which they were 
chiefly associated. Who may have taken such farms is & question more 
particularly raised by the final reports which complete the group of five which 
al-Magrisi has taken from al-Bata’iht. 

These deal in the first place, not with tax-farming, but with the usurpation 
of state domain by occupants who treat it as their property. One, the fourth 
in the series, concerns sawagi, tracts irrigated with water-wheels, and accuses 
their cultivators of developing them without permission on state land, paying 
little or no tax.™ The other, the fifth and last, brings a similar charge against 
landowners in general, that they have surreptitiously added state property to 
their own.% This charge finds an echo in the account of the Afdalt rawk, in which 
the aqwiyà' and mumayyaztin or ‘ notables’ protest at the reallocation of the 
مه‎ lest property which they claim to o ens (basatsn), lands (amlak), 
and presses (ma‘äsir: for sugar-cane ?}—be included in their new tax-farms. 
The culprita who had systematically usurped the state domain, adding it to 
their own estates, evidently included the greatest in the land. But the inquiry 
into the illicit sawagi not only deals with small plots (the example of 360 feddans 
at Esna seems exceptionally large). The occupants have developed these 
patches of cultivation themselves, and are sufficiently humble to be arrested, 
sent to Cairo under guard, and imprisoned until their case is heard. The usurpa- 
tion of which the reports complain was apparently practised by high and low. 
Among the latter may have been townsmen encroaching on the surrounding 
countryside. But many were conceivably enterprising peasants, akin to those 
who hired out plough teams in Rabie’s quotation from Ibn Mammatt at the end 
of the century.™. 

The solution of the wasir al-Ma'mün to the arrears of tax reported in the 
second item of the series was to cancel them on condition that payment in 
future was in full The solution to the problem of usurpation of land by 
occupants who could show no title to possession was to confirm them in 
possession provided that tax was henceforth paid at an appropriate rate. 
Beyond that, however, lay the wider problem of the waste, uncultivated land 
which belonged to the state by right, but which without oultivation was 
valueless. This problem is glimpsed in the account of the AfdalI rawk, where 
the tax-farms of the du'afà', the ordinary soldiers, are described as poor and 
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underpopulated, thus yielding less than the amount stipulated in the contract. 
In the auction that followed the rawk, the state was left with land previously 
split into tgja‘at, to the nominal value of 50,000 dinars. It was presumably 
unattractive to the mugfa‘ün, and may have been largely waste. The problem 
is tackled directly in conclusion to the final report, on the usurpation of the 
state’s domain, which specifies that those who reclaim waste land will not be 
liable for tax for the first four years, and hopes that those who desire to cultivate 
such land will be encouraged to do so as tax-farmers on behalf of the state. 
By implication, much of the usurpation of the domain had been encroachment 
on the waste, and though the state was prepared to confirm present occupants 
in possession, it preferred that such land be farmed out to anyone who wished 
to undertake its cultivation. In the eyes of the state, it would seam that all 
those whom it agreed to leave in possession of their holdings ® were ideally 
tax-farmers, whether or not they were soldiers, and whether or not they were 
rich and powerful. 

This, indeed, is the conclusion that al-Maqrizi himself wishes us to draw 
from the series of reports he has quoted from al-Bata'ibt, when he proceeds to 
explain that under the Fatimids and their predecessors the 1g{4‘@ of his own 
day, allocated exolusively to the Mamlük military, did not exist, but that tax- 
farms were given to any who wanted one, amirs, soldiers, notables and local 
people, Arabs, Copts and others. The peasant, moreover, was effectively a free 
man, unlike the serf he has become. Anyone who chose to cultivate a piece of 
land received it in the manner described." This last phrase is ambiguous, 
especially as regards the peasant, recalling Ibn Hawqal's use of the term akara. 
But the drift is clear. How much truth is there in this picture of Merrie Egypt 
before the Turks laid their heavy hand upon the country ؟‎ 

It will readily be perceived that al-Batà'ibf's information concerns a brief 
moment at the beginning of the twelfth century, and that the moment was 
exceptional. The overvaluation of the «qaa of the junior soldiers on land 
which was underpopulated ; the undervaluation of the igta‘at of their seniors 
on land where production had presumably risen greatly since the original 
contracts were concluded; the desire of the state to bring waste land back 
into cultivation; and its corresponding concern about the usurpation of its 
domain: all point to a situation in which the population was low but growing, 
taking selective advantage of the wide availability of cultivable lands and plots 
on existing tax-farms or in the waste, while the administration was doubly 
impoverished by the elusive expansion of a restricted area of cultivation. Such 
a situation points back to the shidda, the great famine of 1066-78 which 
prepared the way for the accession of Badr al-Jamält to power, and no doubt 
precipitated his reform of the district administration. It is probable that Badr 
al-Jamali's use of troops as tax-farmers was prompted by a dire need to pay 
them while using them to bring the economy back to normal. This official 
policy, however, would have been matched by the initiative of the survivors 
of the famine, beginning the reoccupation of the waste and the usurpation of 
the state domain. The sawàgi, those permanently irrigated tracts whose 
occupants about 1122 claimed to have inherited them from their fathers,» 
would date from this period as the product of small-acale enterprise on patches 
of empty ground, as would aimilar developments by individuals right across 
the social scale. On the tax-farms which covered the bulk of the land, the area 


3° As arbdb al-amldk mun ghayr intisd's shay'in minha wa Id iriyjd‘ ii: Khitat, 11, 12. 
3° ibid., rr, 13-14. 
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under basin irrigation where fields were allocated each year after the flood, 
opportunities would have been different. Peasants, few in number, would have 
been attracted to the better land in possession of the senior officers, where 
yields were good and came to outstrip the state's initial estimate of the revenue. 
They would have avoided the poorer land held by the troops, where yields in 
oonsequenoe fell short of expectations, and the relatively high tax quote aoted 
88 & permanent deterrent to settlement. 

The situation which resulted in the first quarter of the twelfth century 
was unfavourable to the state. There was still a surplus of land over people, 
as a result of which the tax-farms were unsatisfactory. The greater tax-farmer 
flourished, paying less than he should, and converting as much of his holding 
as possible into his property. The smaller tax-farmer was under heavy 
pressure from the administration. Neither the remission of arrears, nor the 
reassessment and reallocation of the tax-farms, nor their unscrupulous sale, 
provided a remedy. However illegal, the private occupation of land was by 
comparison still attractive; a population rising back towards its normal level, 
especially in the towns, may have provided & ready market for the gardener. 
The effect of the measures taken by the wazīr al-Ma'mün in 1122 is doubtful. 
Although the principle of gabäla and daman continued to hold the balance 
between the state and the landlord, the relationship between the parties was 
strained. The balance was tilted away from the state, but not unequivocally 
in favour of the other side. As the administration strove to maintain its 
revenues, it cannot confidently be concluded with Rabie and Ashtor ™ that 
Egypt was moving towards a Beljüq type of feudalism, in which the tax-farm 
was turning into an hereditary fief, the fiscal giving way to an informal feudal 
contract of military and political service in exchange for the right to tax. 

Can it, on the other hand, be concluded that the situation was indeed 
favourable to the peasant, the third and most important person involved f 
Was it for him & fortuitous climax to the process which began in the eighth 
century with the flight from the village, liberating him from the serfdom of the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid period while it brought about a fundamental modifica- 
tion of the fiscal system 1 Al-Bata'ibT'a evidence for a small and enterprising 
peasant population in a good bargaining position may be slight, but suggests 
that the answer may be yes, that the situation at the begmning of the twelfth 
century offered the peasant a range of opportunities from wage labour to share- 
cropping on various terms, to a measure of landownership and the possibility 
of tax-farming in a humble way. But caution is necessary. All those who from 
Poliak to Morimoto have endorsed a conclusion of this kind have done 80 on 
little more than the authority of al-Maqrizi in this one assertion in this one 
place in the Kh{a{.® In doing so, however, they have committed themselves 
still further to the implication of al-Maqrizi's statement, that the Fatimid 
freeman was subsequently transformed into the Mamlük serf, a revolution 
which is variously located in or after the Ayyübid period.* But the evidence 
quoted for Mamluk serfdom is itself limited ; Poliak’s few examples are mainly 
for the Ottoman period, or refer to the hunt for fugitives especially after the 


31 seo above, n. 19. 
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middle of the fourteenth century.” If we accept the argument of Morimoto, 
that al-Nuwayrls expression al-fallähün al-garüriya means simply local as 
distinct from migrant peasants, not peasants bound to the land for life, then 
one of Rabie's three examples disappears.” The single statement of al-Maqrtrt 
looms correspondingly large. Should this statement be accepted quite 80 
readily, or rather, should it be allowed to stand for so much social history 1 
The sources are no doubt thin, with the Geniza material of only limited value. 
Goitein merely allows himself the unsupported statement that tho peasants of 
Egypt were the heirs of the Roman colons, legally free men who were enslaved 
to the soil and to its proprietor.” But the wide variations which such a formula 
may have covered deserve the same attention as that paid to the medieval 
fiscal system, and indeed to medieval Egyptian agriculture by Rabie and his 
precursors." The papers by Hansen and Owen in the volume under review 
may show the way to a more historical understanding of the peasantry merely 
glimpsed among the dams, ditches, ploughs and water-wheels which Rabie's 
contribution describes. 


™ Polak, ‘ Féodalité ’, 261-2; idem, Feudalism in Egypt, Syria, Palestine and the Lebanon, 
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ON THE ANTIQUITY OF ZOROASTRIAN APOCALYPTIC 
By Mary Bovog 


‘ Apocalyptic’, it has been pointed out, ‘is only another word for 
“revelation”, and apocalyptist for ‘“‘revealer”. Essentially, therefore, 
prophecy and apocalyptic [are] identical'! Prophecy in ite turn has been 
defined as ‘ the declaration of knowledge which cannot be apprehended through 
the ordinary faculties, but is acquired either by revelation from a deity or by 
some other mantic power inherent in the seer himself '.* Through the accidents 
of history & distinction came to be drawn by students of Jewish sacred literature 
between ancient prophecy and later apocalyptic, the latter flourishing in the 
intertestamental period; and in the Jewish tradition it is apocalyptic which, 
it has been said, ‘ was the first to grasp the great idea that all history, alike 
human, cosmological and spiritual, is a unity. ... Apocalyptic sketched in 
outline the history of the world and of mankind, the origin of evil, its course, 
and inevitable overthrow, and the final consummation of all things ’.* 

This historical distinction between prophecy and apocalyptic does not 
apply in other ancient religions, and least of all in Zoroastrianism, whose 
founder was himself the first to teach ‘the great idea that all history... is a 
unity ’. In his Gäthäs Zoroaster looks back to ‘ eternity past ' and the beginning 
of time, and forward to the Last Judgement and ‘ eternity to come’, and sees 
all that takes place in between as part of the cosmic struggle between good and 
evil, leading to the final overthrow of the latter, and the accomplishment 
thereby of God’s purposes; and he has accordingly been called indeed the 
‘first apocalypt .{ Some elements in his teaching are likely to have been 
already old, parts of a long mantio tradition traceable back not only to proto- 
Indo-Iranian but even to proto-Indo-European origins; but as a whole it was 
evidently ‘ a revolution in theology ’, a great new doctrine of immense ethical 
and intellectual scope; and because its basio thrust was moral, Zoroaster had 
a passionate concern for ultimate justice to be administered at the end of time, 
hence for what in Jewish studies has been termed ‘ apocalyptic eschatology '.* 
Knowledge of this the prophet sought from God himself: ‘I ask Thee, Lord, 
about those things which indeed are coming and shall come’ (tà wa 2 
ahurd ya zî Gif jonghatda).” 

Zoroaster, it seems, accepting finally that he would not himself live to see 
these things fulfilled and God’s kingdom established on earth, taught that one 
greater than he would come after him, another ' sacëyant ' or benefactor, who 
would lead the forces of good in the last great struggle; * and this doctrine 
was developed by his followers into the expectation that one day Zoroaster's 
own son would be born miraculously, of a virgin mother, to become the world 
Saviour, the Baoëyant. À name was given him, Astvat.erote, ‘ He who embodies 
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truth”, derived from the prophet's own words: ‘May truth be embodied, 
strong with life’ (astva£ aom hy uštānā aojónghvai, Y. 48.16). His virgin 
mother too received a name, Vispa.taurvairi, ‘She who conquers all’; and 
the myth, that she will conceive the Sao&yant after bathing in a lake where the 
prophet's seed is miraculously preserved, is alluded to in an Avestan text, 
Yaët 19, of which the relevant verses are evidently older than the Achaemenian 
era, probably by several centuries? These verses run as follows: 1° 
(10) “. . . Ahura Mazda created many and good creatures . . . (11) in order that 
they shall make the world perfect, ... in order that the dead shall rise up, 
that the Living One, the Indestructible, shall come, the world be made perfect 
at his wish. ... (88) We worship mighty Xvarenah ..., (89) which will 
accompany the victorious Baofyant, and also his other comrades, so that he 
may make the world perfect. ... (92-3) When Astvat.orota comes out from 
Lake Kasaoya, messenger of Mazda Ahura, son of Vispa.taurvairi, brandishing 
the victorious weapon which ... Kavi Vištāspa bore to avenge Aka (Truth) 
upon the enemy host, then he will there drive the Drug (Falsehood) out from 
the world of Aëa. (94) He will gaze with eyes of wisdom, he will behold all 
creation, ... he will gaze with eyes of sacrifice !! on the whole material world, 
and heedfully he will make the whole material world undying. (95) His 
comrades advance, ... thinking well, speaking well, acting well, upholding 
the Good Religion; and they will utter no false word with their tongues. 
Before them will flee ill-fated Aéima of the bloody club. Aša will conquer the 
evil Drug, hideous, dark. (96) Aka Manah will also be overcome, Vohu Manah 
overcomes him. Overcome will be the falsely spoken word, the truly spoken 
word overcomes it... . Haurvatét and Amorotät will overcome both Hunger and 
Thirst... . Anra Mainyu of evil works will flee, bereft of power ' ((10) . . . daman 
daGat ahur mazdd pouruëa vohuda . . . (11) yat koronavan fraëom ahüm, . . . yat 
trista pats usohiëlqn, jasat jvayo amerezii, dabatte fraáom vasna awhud. ... 
(88) wyrem ... z*arenó yazamaide ..., (89) yai upawhatat *eaokyantem 
veroÜrájanom uta anydsči hazayo, yat kormavät fratom ahüm. ... (92-3) yai 
astoat.erato fraxitaite hata apat kqsaoyät, aštō mazdd ahurahe, vispa.taurvayd 
pubro, 02827 vačjö yım varebraynom yim . . . barat kava vidtdspo aëahe haënayd 
čačšomnð, td avada drujom mžbarāi asahe hada gae0abyo. (94) ho 0184 cratous 
doi0rábyo vispa dámqn pasti vaenát, . . . hd vispom ahüm astvantom ižayd vasnát 
dovbrabys, darəsča daÜat amerezáyantim vispam yam astvaifim gazÜqm. (95) awhe 
Àazayo frayente ... humanawhd hvatawhd hukyao0ndwho huSaëna, naéda.cit 
mi80.aojdwho aeíqm z'aepa«Üya hievd. azšu paró frandmaite azšimö "arvidrui 
dukz*arond. vanā ata akam drujim yam duk&iórqm tomawhaënim. (96) *vanatte 
akomó4 mand vohu mand taf vanaiti. "vanae nubaozto, مه‎ var tom 
vanati. . . . vanat haurudsia amorotdeëa “va fuBemóa tarénoméa. . . . fränämait 
duëvarilävaré avro mainyus arkyaman5). 

This eschatological prophecy of ‘making the world perfect (fraja-)',s 
Le. restoring it to its original state of unblemished goodness, is conceived 
essentially in purely religious terms, and with a cosmic breadth worthy of 
Zoroaster's own vision; but in part of v. 93, omitted above, the prophecy is 
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linked to ancient Iranian myth and heroic legend by the statement that the 
‘victorious weapon’ which had been wielded by Kavi Vistaspa (Zoroaster's 
royal patron) was the self-same weapon which earlier ' the mighty Thra&taona 
bore when Aži Dah&ka was slain, which the Tūra Franrasyan bore when the 
wicked Zainigu was slain, which Kavi Haosravah bore when the Tira 
Fraprasyan was slain, which Kavi Vistäspa ...’, etc. (barat taxmd 070160716 yai 
atts dahako jaint, yim barat frawrase türo yat drvd 26171103115 jain, yim barat kava 
haosrava yat türo jaim frawrase, yim barat kava vistaspo ...). This passage 
itself is clearly old, because it presents the ‘ Tūra Franrasyan’ as an Iranian 
warrior-hero, not as the alien villain he becomes in the later tradition; and it 
thus shows an early stage of that interweaving of religious and heroic elements 
which is characteristic of developed Iranian apocalyptic. 


A feature of this eschatological vision which allowed for the play of lesser 
imaginations was the concept of the ‘ comrades’ of the Saoëyant. Astvat.orota 
himself is yet unborn; but among his comrades, in the developed tradition, are 
heroes of old who will return to aid the Iranian peoples at the end of time, as 
they had done in the past. This development involved adapting old tales of 
tribal battles among Iranians themselves, as recorded in the Avestan yaëts, to 
the later conditions of an imperial people, when Iranians were matched against 
foreign foes—Greeks, Romans, Turks and eventually Arabs. Through this 
process the originally cosmio apocalyptic developed a patriotic character, and 
came to partake of the nature of ‘ political prophecy ',!? though never losing 
its dominant religious and moral elements. 

Among the Iranian heroes who will fight for the Saoëyant are certain 
* deathless chieftains ’ (rad + ahôë),4 who, immortal in the flesh, are waiting in 
hidden or remote places for the call which will in the end rouse them to action. 
Prominent among them is Avestan Pii.Syao0na, Peëü.tanu, who is celebrated 
also in the Pahlavi books (as Pidydtan), and in the Persian epic (as Beëutan, 
Feëutan). His name occurs only twice in the extant Avesta, though more 
frequently in the Zand, ie. in Middle Persian translations of lost Avestan 
texts. In one verse of the Farvardin Yast, Yt. 13.103, the fravas of ' just 
Piši.šyaoĝna’ is honoured immediately before that of ‘just and valiant 
Spentddata’ (Pahl. Spandiyäd, NP Isfandiyär); and this agrees with the 
tradition that these two were full brothers," sons of Kavi Viétäspa. In the 
epic ‘ Beëutan ’ is assigned a supporting if admirable role. ‘ Guëtäsp ’ (Vistaspa) 
resolves that when he himself resigns the crown, Isfandiyar shall be king after 
him, and Beëutan commander of the army. Meantime Isfandiyär leads the 
army, with Beëutan always at his aide as counsellor.!*. When Isfandiyar under- 
takes single-handed the exploits of the Seven Stages, he entruste the army to 
his brother;!? when he swoons, Beëutan tends him;?° when he is alain, 
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Beëutan laments for him and leads his funeral procession. BeSutan outlives 
their father, Guétäsp, and at his wish becomes minister to his successor, 
Isfandiyar’s son Bahman,™ giving him in his turn wise counsel. ® 

There is just one suggestion in the epic that Beëutan is holy as well as sage: 
when snow has been falling relentlessly, Isfandiyär asks him to lead the army 
in prayer that it may cease; and his prayer is answered.™ The other link with 
the developed religious tradition is that Beëutan, in contrast to Isfandiyar, is 
not said to have died.# The fact that Pišı.šyaoĝna’s fravas is honoured in 
Yast 13 shows that in the early days of the faith the prince was known to have 
suffered the ordinary human lot; but in the one other extant Avestan passage 
concerning him, the late Yt. 24, v.4, the blessing is given: ‘May you be 
freed from sickness and death, like Pofótanu'. The legend of his immortality 
is repeatedly alluded to in the Pahlavi books, but how this came about is only 
fully told in the thirteenth-century Persian poem, the Zaratušt Name. This, 
though a late composition, has considerable authority, since, as ite author 
tells us, it is & direct rendering of an old Pahlavi work which appears to have 
incorporated, if it did not wholly consist of, Zand.** His Persian text, as the 
modern editor says, is thus ' le dernier anneau d'une chaîne dont le commence- 
ment se perd dans la nuit de temps ۰.۶۱ The story which the poem transmits 
concerning ‘ Be&utan ' is as follows: 2۶ Gu&tàsp, having accepted the faith from 
Zarduët, asks to have his belief confirmed by the granting of four boons: 
(1) that he should behold in spirit the place he will occupy in the next world ; 
(2) that his body should be made invulnerable, since he will have to fight in 
defence of the faith; (3) that he should be given wisdom to know the future; 
and (4) that until the resurrection his soul should not leave his body. Zarduët 
replies that these boons are too great to be given all to one man. Let him 
therefore choose one for himself, and the other three shall be variously bestowed. 
The prophet then solemnizes the lesser religious service of the yaët 1 0۵9,99 at 
which he consecrates wine, milk, inoense and & pomegranste. The wine he 
gives to Guëtäsp himself, and his soul ascends to behold and worship God; 
Jamasp, his minister, receives the incense, and learns to know all that is to 
come; Isfandiyar eata a pomegranate grain and his body becomes like ‘ stone 
and bronze’ (sang u roy) ; °° and the milk is drunk by Beëutan, who ‘ forgets 
death ’ (neyavard az marg ydd).™ The effect of this last gift is described more 
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invulnerability ’, Iran Nameh, a Persian Journal of Iran:an Studies (published by the Foundation 
for Iranian Studies, Washington, D.O ), 1, 1983, 254-81 (Perman tort) with Englıah abstract; 
pp. 819-20 

9l Text, p. 61, L 1170; transl, 60. 
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fully in the Denkard life of Zoroaster (also taken from the Zand), which says 
that Vistàsp then ' beheld his son Pi&yotan .. . Immortal, not aging, needing 
no sustinence, mighty of body and perfeot i in strongth, full of glory, powerful, 
victorious, equal to the divine beings’ (PsAyotan did ï ... amarg, azarman, 
a-miyüs-mworin, wururg-lam ud bowandag-neróg, purr-mwarrah, amāwand, 
perozgar, yazdàn-hamiag pus). 

The story of the four gifts is still pone among traditionalist Zoroastrians, 
who are taught it in connexion with the Afrinagdn ceremony. This ceremony 
embodies the yaët 1 dron, and is constantly performed as an ‘outer’ ritual, 
being thus deeply familiar to priests and laity alike. In origin the story appears 
indeed deliberately to link priestly and ‘ warrior’ traditions, in that it creates 
a legend which both adds a new dimension to a priestly office and exalts thereby 
the dignity of the first ‘warrior’ patrons of the faith—Vistaspa, his wise 
minister and his two sons. It seems likely, therefore, that the legend was 
evolved at some remote period—perhaps around 1000 3.c.—under Eastern 
Iranian princes who claimed Kayanian descent, and so would have given 
appreciative patronage to the priests and minstrels who shaped and propa- 
gated it.” 

The concept of the immortal hero who will one day return to help his people 
is found in the traditions of diverse Indo-European nations; and it was 
presumably an ancient topos among the Iranians, which thus became piously 
attached to one of Viétäspa’s sons. The less famous Piši.šyaoĝna was pre- 
sumably chosen because the death of his brother, Spentddata, was already 
widely celebrated in minstrel poems, and could not be glossed over. 

As an Immortal Piši.šyaoĝna needed an abode in which to await the end 
of time; and it was presumably because he was a Kayanian that he was 
allotted the most famous stronghold of the Kavis (kays), namely Pahl. Kangdiz, 
NP Gangdiz, the ‘fortress of Kang/Gang’, also often referred to simply as 
Kang/Gang. The Denkard says: ' Pisyotan went to Kangdiz and ruled there, 
as Creator Ohrmazd had destined for him’ (čwarz 3 Préyotan 0 Kangdiz ud 
cwadayth anoh yon Dadar Ohrmazd awiš bazt). The tradition is that this 
stronghold had 0 built by his distant kinsman Syavaráan, Pahl. Syavazxs, 
NP Siyavas, Siyavus.** ‘The lordship of Piéyôtan is in Kangdiz. There he 
dwells, in illustrious Kangdiz which noble, illustrious Syävaxé built through 
his glory, he who is called the son of Kayus’ (ptéyôtan cwadayth pad kangdiz. 
Gnoh manéd pad kangdiz + bamig 1-5 pad zwarrah kird dzddag syava(x)5 1 bamig 
1 kayusan cwanihéd).*” The fortress was presumably originally a stronghold of 
earth and stone, high in a hilly region called in Avestan Kanha, somewhere in 


Dk. VIL.5.12, see M. Molé, La légende de Zoroastre selon les textes pehleris, Paris, 1967, 


64/65. 
د‎ On the well-established phenomenon of the 'heroiation' of a ل‎ tradition see 
Chadwiok, op. oit., 1, 1032, 134 ; and farther; in DATUR connexion with and the Kayanian 
oycle, Boyoe, ۵ Serta C. 

E OE tend ا‎ deba ccu dr CUIR, 
Les Kayamdes, 158—8. 

# loo, olt. in n. 82. 

* For a table of the family relationships see Christensen, op. ot., p. 70. 

© Dadastin i dénig, Pursifn 89.5; text in P. Ks ریب‎ (od.] ات ی‎ RW. West 
wnodiled portion of the Düdestn-i dintk, unpublished London thesis, 1958, 173; of. E. W. West, 
SBE, xvii, 257. For other references to the building of Kangdm by Bykvaxk seo Q Bd. XIXILS : 
Dk. VII.1.88, ed. Madan, 598.15—20 (Molé, Légende de Zoroastre, 10/11); Méndg i Xrad (MX) 
XXVIL.57 (ed. and transl. by E. W. West, Stuttgart/London, 1871, 82/159; Zand i Vahman 
Tak (ZVYt.) ed. and transl by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1957, 18, 20; S 
Jämdspig (AJ), ed. and tranal. by G. Measina, Rome, 1989, : Pahl. Riv. Dd. (ed. N. 
Dhabhar, Bombay, 1913) XLIX.1; Shame, text, nr, 017 ff.; IX, .م‎ 2927, L 325; 
n, 270 ff. ; 1x, 25. 
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the territory of the Türa tribe.** The full story is preserved only in the 
Sühnüme. There we are told that Biyavus, exiled by his father, Kay Kaus, 
took refuge with the great ‘ Turanian ' chief, Afrasiyab (Av. Fraprasyan), and 
in due course married one of his daughters. At Afrasiyab’s prompting he built 
himself 'Gangdiz'. He was subsequently accused of treachery to Afrasiyab, 
who put him to death, and thereafter took possession of himself. 
In one place Afrasiyab is called accordingly ‘ king of Gang '.3* It is presumably 
to this stage of the story that the one Avestan reference to ‘ Kanha’ belongs. 
Here the warrior Tüsa, a contemporary of Syavarian’s son Kavi Haosravah, 
prays for the boon that he may slay two Tūra warriors ‘ at the pass X&a0ró.süka, 
the highest in lofty, righteous Kanha’ (upa dvarəm x3abrô.sukom apano.temom 
kawhaya bərəzaintaya adavanaya).4° Gangdiz figures largely in the war between 
Kay Xosrow (Kavi Haosravah) and Afrasiyab, undertaken by the former to 
avenge his father’s death on his maternal grandfather. Since it was paternal 
lineage which counted in ancient Iran, the story is told as one of a patriotic 
war between Iran and non-Iran. In the course of it we learn that Gang is 
situated in ‘ Turan’, across the river Gulzarytin,“ 1,000 leagues beyond the 
borders of Iran.“ In the end Xosrow succeeds in storming and taking possession 
of the fortress, Afrasiyab having fled. Thereafter it becomes associated with 
Xosrow, who is himself one of the Iranian Immortals,“ and acquires the 
epithet of ‘ kayàn ’, Le. ‘ Kangdiz of the kavis’, thus, it seems, preparing the 
way for ite subsequent association also with Pisydtan.# 

This latter association brought with it, however, yet another apparently 
Indo-European topos, that of a blessed other world, not the home of the gods, 
but a fortunate realm where a chosen few live free from all troubles, delighting 
in sweet scents and sights and sounds, and always happy.** Among the Indo- 
Iranians this realm came to be associated with Yama/Yima, the first king. 
A description of his domain is given in the Mahabharata 2.8.1—5,!* where it is 
pictured as a vast ‘divine hall’, ‘sparkling, bright as the sun, moving at 
pleasure in every direction (sarvatah kamacarint). It is not excessively cold, 


35 Otherwise Herzfeld, AMI, 11, 1030, 56-8, who regarded Kangdix as ‘ vollig mythisoh ’. 
An objection made to placmg Zoroaster at the merging of stone mto bronze age for his own 
people (sse, with Re LL of er 1i, 1883, 1-3) has been 
that this means assigning Viktáspe's ancestors to a more fully stone But there 1s no funda- 
mental Euer ipe in this, even though in the surviving tradition, from the Younger Avesta 


onwards, they are presented first as chariot-riding, i.e. Bronze Age, warriors, then, as horse- 
ridmg nobles of Arsacid and Sesanian times, رع رو و ونه‎ ere T armies, 
sometimes with a contingent of Indian elephants (of., e.g., Ayddgdr i Zarárüm, 27) traditions 


regularly alter the accidents of a story to fit social changes; of. the immense alterations under- 
ne, during a much shorter od of transmæmon, by the stories of the Romano-Britesh King 
Shur before these ware bet own by Mallory. 

* Tart, Iv, p. 1271, L 2526; transl, rv, 184. 

4 Yi, ۲.64 : see Bartholomae, Air. Wb., 487. Lommel's tentative suggestion (Die YAR's 
des Awaña, Gottingen and Lei P. DN هنک مسا اب‎ e nn 
but ‘ gate” in tho sense of ‘ ro unlikely in so ancient & text. On the hilly 
nature aln Avere tack) vic Lyr eris Pahlavi texta with Kangdix), of. Yt. 19.4 
(the mountain Antara Bd. IX.3; Indian Bd. 511.8 (West, SBH, v, 34); Schndme, 
text, IY, p. 300 LABS (BUA Dang ), transl., rv, 162. 

41 Text, rv, p. 1818, L 894; CU Iv, ۰ 

4 Text, 1v, p. 1851, L 1545; transl, Iv, 221. 

43 Text, Iv, 1837-41; transl, Iv, 207-11. 

“In MX XXVII.62 one of the achiovements of Kay Xosrow is the ‘ ordering oi و‎ p 
(windrdan ۲ K.). Cf. 0824. XX 5۲1.19 : AJ VIL.2 (end). In late texts of the Islamic one 
rx oas, by confusion, the buldmg of Kangdix ascribed to Siy8vub father, Kay Kaus, soo 

crei SCR of the provincial capitals of Franshakr, G. Messina, Rome, 1981, 27. 
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44 Beo B. Lincoln, ‘ On the imagery of Paradise’, IF, 85, 1980, 161-04, 

47 See ibid., 159 ff., with references to earlier studies. 

“ Cited, with text and transl, by Lmooln, art. oit., 168. 
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nor excessively hot, but gladdening in spirit. There is no pain nor old age 
there, no hunger, thirst nor anything disagreeable. There is no misery OT 
fatigue, nor any perversity. All desires are fulfilled there, those which are 
divine and those which are human. The food and drink are full of flavour and 
abundant .... Similar features occur in the Avestan accounts of the realm 
ruled over by Yima.*? 

In the story of the immortal PiByótan, as we meet it in the apocalyptic 
tradition, his home, Kangdiz, became transformed into just such a place; 
indeed the parallelism is so close that in one late tradition the building of 
Kangdiz is actually ascribed to Yima.*° In the Sahname the fortress of Siya 
is repeatedly referred to as ' Behikt-Gang', ie. ‘Paradise Gang”; and 
miraculous descriptions of it occur in the Pahlavi books, four of which attribute 
to it the same curious feature possessed by Yama’s divine hall, namely that it 
could move. The description already cited from the Dadestán 3 dénig * ends 
with the statement: ‘Kang is mobile; and he (Syävaxä) established it 
spiritually and through powerful wonder-working’ (kang rafiär; u-š pad 
ménog ud nérógig ware winärd). There is a longer account in the Greater 
Bundahign, introduced by a formula which suggests that it is a direct Middle 
Persian translation of a lost Avestan text :  ‘ Of Kangdiz He says: Possessing 
hands, posseasing feet, seeing and moving, for ever gpring-time, it was (borne 
up) on the heads of demons. Kay Xosrow set it down upon the ground. It has 
7 walls of gold, silver, steel, bronze, iron, crystal and lapis lazuli. Within it are 
700 leagues of roads; and there are 15 gates into it. In days of spring one can 
travel from one gate to another in 15 days with a chariot-horse ' (kangdiz ray 
gowed ku dastomand ud payomand ud wénäg ud rawag, haméfag wahar, pad 
kamal i déwan būd. kay zosrow be 6 ramig nist. u-3 7 parisp ast, zarrén, 
asémén, polawadén, brinjén, Ghanën, abgenagen ud kaskénén. u-§ 700 frasang 1 
rästagän mayan. u-& 15 dar pads, kz az dar 6 dar pad asp 5 rah-é rûz + waharê 
pad 15 roz 361,20 Sudan). 

There is a similar account, with further details, in the Ayddgar 3 Jamaspig ; " 
‘ Kangdis was made by the illustrious Syavaxé upon the heads of demons. The 
road around it is 700 leagues, and it has 7 walls ...; “ its palaces are of silver, 
and those who are therein wear garments of gold. There are 7 pasture-grounds 
in it, protected by a rampart, 7 deep (1) rivers flow out of it. In that place 
it is always spring, yet also productivity and trees in fruit; and it knows 
neither cold nor heat, and few (other) evils abide therein. Its inhabitants 
are of goodly life, kindly, upholding the Good Religion. Their law is virtue and 
their faith the primal doctrine. Their lives are long, and when they die they 
are blessed. And their spiritual chief is the illustrious Piäyütan . . ., and their 
king and leader is Xosrow ' (kangdis syävaxš 5 bämig kird abar kamal 1 dêwan. 
u-l rah 3 pérämôn haft sad frasang. u-š hafi parisp ast . . .; u-§ 178175 aszmén 
u-é kē [andar] zarrén brahm hénd. u-š haft margrär andar, u-É pänagih ۰ 
u-l haft rod 3 *balig az andarón bé ayéd. an 3 haméëag wahar, übüdsh-iz ud 
draxt pad bir. u-§ sarmág ud garmag nē bawéd. wi [abärig] petyärag kam. 

49 On these seo ibid., 159-02. 

5 Soo E. O. Sachau (trans), Alberuai’s India, London, 1888, 1, 304; Markwart, Provincial 
capitals, 27, 34. 8 ` Kangdix and Yima's var are juxtaposed in AJ VILI-11l. 

91 Above, p. 61 with n. 87. 


5 GBd., T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, 210.6-12; ed. B. T. Anklesana, XXXII.12. 
On the opening formula see W. B. Henning, “An astronomical chapter of the Bundahishn ', 
JRAS, 1042, p. 231, n. 8. 

5 VII.2-8, Messina, p. 49. 

s Tho list is the same as in the G Bd. passage, except that oopper (royên) replaces lapis lasuli, 
and the order differs a little. 
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mümend[ün| zübzión ud hayyar ud behdin hend. u-Kän dad wehth ud dem 
poryXkERA. u-šān zīndagīh was. ka mirénd ahlaw hênd. u-šān rad pilyotan 1 
bámig . . . ud zwadày ud salar zosrow). 

Yet another account, with further variants, occurs in the Pahlavi Rivdyat 
accompanying the Dadestan + dénig: ‘The world was managed according to the 
command of Syäwaë, until that (time) when Kay Xosrow came. After (his 
disappearance) Kay Xosrow said to the Spint of Kang: “ You are my sister 
and I am your brother, for Syäwaë made you as an estate, and he made me 
as a warrior. Return to mel”. And Kang did so. It came to earth in Tûran, 
towards the eastern region, the place where Syäwaägird was situated. He made 
a thousand holes in it and inserted a thousand stakes. Thereafter it did not 
move. It includes all Türän with ita fodder and cattle. And Kay Xosrow 
settled Iranian people there. And its first wall is of stone, the second of steel, 
the third of crystal, the fourth of silver, the fifth of gold, the aixth of chalcedony 
and the seventh of ruby. And its palaces are of silver and (their) pinnacles of 
gold; and there are 14 mountains in it and 7 navigable (1) rivers and 7 pasture- 
grounds, whose protection should be through his lordship. And ite soil is so 
good that if & donkey stales (there), in one night the grass will grow to the 
height of a man. And it has 15 gates, each the height of 50 men. Kang itself 
is 80 high, when a warrior shoote an arrow, sometimes it reaches the top, 
sometimes not. From gate to gate is 700 leagues; and ruby, gold, ailver and 
other jewels and fine riches &re within, and it is great and prosperous. ... 
Pišyötan, immortal, deathless, not aging, without hunger or thirst, is there 
lord and leader of Kang. People and other (creatures) who are there all have 
every good thing they need; there is little evil there. And their life is very 
long, there are those who live 150 years ' (g&hán az framan i syavas hame rayenid 
tà Gn ka kayzosrow *ümad. pas kayrosrow be 0 ménóg 3 kang guft ku zwahar 
1 man hê, ud man brad 3 tō hom, & to syawas pad dastgird kard hē, u-Ë man pad 
néw kard hém; 5 man abüz ward! ud Kang hamgôünag kird. be zamig ämad 
andar tran, ö kust 1 zwarüsün rin, gydag ku syäwašgırd be estád ; u-$ hazür darm 
andar abgand, u-$ mz harär andar Mt, ud pas az an nē raft. hamag Turan 
abag kûh ud stor daréd. ud kayzosrow mardom 1 é andar be nikast hend. ui 
parisp 4 fradom sagën, Gn 1 dudigar polawadén, an 3 sidigar Gbgénagén, Gn 1 
čahārom asémén, ûn î panjom zarrén, [dn 3] šašom karkthanén, ud an i haftom 
yäkanden. u-š kotk asémén ud dandanag zarren, u- 14 kof andar, u-§ 7 rod 1 
naydag andar, u-š 7 murw 221 pänagih pad vwadayîh šāyčd kirdan andar. 
u-§ zamig édon nek, ka 227-2 be mēzžd, pad šab-ë wastar mard-balay be ۰ 
u-§ 15 dar, harw &wag 50-mard balay ast. kang zwad balay and ast, mard-ë 
karig ka tigr be wthéd, bawčd ka-š be 0 sar raséd, bawéd ka nz rasēd. az dar 6 dar 
700 frasang, ud yäkand, zarr, asem, ud abarig góhr ud zwàstag 5 nêk andar ast, 
ud was ud fraz ast. ... pifyôtan 1 ahöš ud amarg ud ararmän ud asuyišn ud 
apusión ànoh zwadày ud rayenidar + kang ast. mardom ud abärig 3 änoh hand 
harw nékth 1-3an abdyéd, a-šān ast. petyärag Grärak ast. u-Kan zindagih frahtst, 
[ast] Gn kë 150 sal 2twéd).¥ 

Other Indo-European peoples set their bleased realm in an island beyond 
the seas ; 56 and the Bundahsin tells us that ‘ Kangdiz is in the direction of 
the east, above the Fräxvkard Sea, at many leagues in that direction ’ (kangdiz 


^ XLIX.2-11, 18-15, ed. Dhabhar, pp. 159-61; follo the transcription and translation 
of A. V. Williams, who ORE ane new edition of the text. For the reference to the stalmg ass 


he com Y. 41.28, G .d. Sy&vakgird هد‎ another name for Kangdix. 
M ch B. Linooln, art. cit. in n. 48, pp. 151-3, 155, 157. 
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ne 1 zwarüsün, azabar 1 zrayah $ fraxvkard, 0 Gn kustag pad was frasang).*” 
the Sadhndme, accounts of the historical stronghold in ' Türán' and the 
mythical Behiët-Gang far beyond the seas are inextricably confused, the 
result evidently of an immensely long oral tradition, with the mingling of 
different minstrel cycles. At the beginning of the stories about ‘Gang’ we 
are told that Afrasiyab bestows broad lands on Siyāvuš, and that, after 
travelling through them, the prince chooses a place to build a new and spacious 
city; 55 but then with dream-like suddenness we have crossed the sea to a 
strange land, in which is a lofty mountain. On this mountain, whose sheer 
cliffs make it inaccessible to man, there is already a stately city, with gardens, 
halls, rivers, music, fragrance and flowers.** In this marvellous place there is 
neither heat nor cold. All is peace, joy and abundance, and no sick person is 
to be seen. It is a garden of Paradise.*? Siyävuë, mysteriously translated there, 
is delighted by all he sees, surrounds the city with a wall, and thus makes it his 
own; ® and go it turns into Turanian Gang again. Later when this stronghold 
has passed into the possession of Afräsiyäb, and the latter retreata to it in his 
war against the Iranians, it becomes Behiët-Gang once more: it is so high 
that no eagles soar above it, a place of perfect joy and peace, with springs and 
pools of water, and fertility everywhere. It changes again into an ordinary 
fortress when Kay Xosrow storms it, and Afrasiyab flees with a hundred 
chosen followers. The refuge which he seeks is still, however, ‘ Gangdiz ' ; 
and from the accounts of his journey there, and of Xosrow's pursuit,S we 
learn that to reach it calls for a seven-month journey across perilous, unknown 
seas, and then & march of & hundred leagues inland from the coast. Then 
again there rises the lofty mountain, crowned by the city built by Siyavui, 
with meadows, streams, nightingales and flowers, a place which resembles 
* heart-enthralling Paradise ’.“ Xosrow, following, once again attacks success- 
fully, and Afr&siy&b again flees, as the Iranians fear back to Iran; and so 
Xosrow makes the long return sea voyage and the long march back to ‘ Gang- 
behiët ’ in Türän, to secure this fortress against him.** 

The Persian epic thus presents a dream-like blending of Kangdiz of the 
heroic song-cycles and Kangdiz of the apocalyptic tradition; and this blending 
is found also in the Pahlavi books, in so far as they continue to link the home 
of the immortal Pi$yótan with Siyàvax& and Kay Xosrow. Their focus, how- 
ever, as religious works, is very much on Pidydtan himself. As a warrior-prince, 
who will one day play a foremost part in the last battles against evil, he is seen 
as surrounded by a valiant retinue. Bo it is said in a Pahlavi passage derived 
from the lost Avestan Südgar Nask: ' Pifyôtan, son of Vistasp, is in Kangdiz, 
the hundred-moated, in which are ten thousand banners, those of the exalted 
ones who wear black sables, who hearken to the religion and are righteous, 
being of the following of Pi&yOtan son of Vi&tàsp' (piáyóotan 3 wiklaspan pad 
kangdiz 3 sad-gandag, ud drafí ke andar an bêwar, än + *bulandan kē siya samür 
dárénd, + dén-niyoñidar ud ahlaw, az pasth 3 pisyotan 5 wiltáspán).** It is even 

v GBd. XXIX. 10. 

M Text, rz, 615-17; tranal., xz, 277-0. 

» Text, ibid., p. 618, IL 1720 ff.; transil., 1bid., 280 ff. 

** Text, ibid., p. 619, ll. 1733-4; transl., ibid., 290. 

© Text, ibid., p. 619, 1L 1730 ff.; transl., ibid., 290. 

© Text, v, p. 1326, IL 1068 ff.; transl., rv, 195-6. 

* Text, ibid, p. 1859, IL 1708 ff. ; . 1378 ff. ; transl, 1b1d., 280 f., 245 ۰ 

4 Text, 1bid., p. 1877, 1. 2047; dna. ibid., 249. 

*5 Text, 1bid., 1378 ff.; tranal., ibid., 250 ff. 

* Dk. IX.15.11; Sanjana, xvi, 88 89/31; Madan, p.806, IL 8-11; West, SBE, XXXVII, 
208. 8. Wikander, Der arısche Mannerbund, Lund, 1088, 66, 96 f., has written much on the 
banner, Av. draféa, as a symbol of military power. 
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said of Zoroaster's own son, Xwarëëd<ihr (Av. Hvaretiéra), who in the 
developed tradition is regarded as representing the warrior-estate, that he ‘is 
commander of the army of Pisyótan son of Vištāsp, and dwells in Kangdiz ? 
(spah-salar 5 pisyotan 5 wistáspán, ud pad kangdiz mánad).* 

In yet another Pahlavi text consisting of translation from lost Avestan 
sources the ' spiritual chieftains ' (rad) of the world are listed, PiÉyótan among 
them: ‘As He says: Pifyôtan son of Vištāsp, whom they call also Cihr- 
mayàn,** is in illustrious Kangdiz' (&iyóm gowéd piéyotan 1 wistüspüm 12 
čihr-mayän-iz zwánénd pad kangdiz + bámig).** Concerning the whole group of 
‘ chieftains ' the citation continues: ‘Concerning them He says that they are 
indeed immortal . . . and at the making of Frakogird they will all come to the 
help of the Sd’yans’ (awëšān-iz-rā gowed ku ahoë hend ... ud awéSan hamag 
pad fraëegird kirdarth bz 5 hayyarth 5 sdfyans bé rasénd).?° These Immortals, 
that is, are to be among the comrades of Astvat.erota who figure in Yast 19.96 ; 
and through them the eschatological apocalypse is filled out with dramatic 
details derived from ancient heroio tradition. 

The spiritual force of the apocalyptic texts continues to derive, however, 
from the @athas themselves, with their sense of the strength of the evil that 
is to be overcome ; and the corruptions which it brings were dwelt on powerfully 
in verse-prophecies concerning the end of time. One of these prophecies, 
preserved in the Zand 3 Vahkman Yast IV, is put in the mouth of Ohrmazd 
himself, as he speaks to Zoroaster: ‘ (13) In that time, Spitaman Zarduët, all 
men will become deceivers . . . and great covenants will be altered. (14) Honour 
and affection and love for the soul will depart from the world. ... (16) The 
sun’s rays will be very level and low-slanting, and year and month and day 
will be shorter. (17) And the earth . . will contract. ... (18) Crops will not 
yield seed, . . . (19) and plants and bushes and trees will be small... . (20) And 
people will be born very stunted, and will have little skill or energy... . (42) It 
will not be possible for an auspicious cloud and a just wind to bring rain at its 
due time and season. (43) Cloud and fog will darken the whole sky. (44) A hot 
wind and a cold wind will come and carry off all the fruits and grains of corn. 
(45) The rain too will not fall at ita due time, and it will rain noxious creatures 
rather than water. (46) And the water of the rivers and springs will shrink 
and have no increase. (47) Camel and ox and sheep will be born much smaller 
and less sturdy. . . . (48) The plough-ox will have small strength, and the swift 
horse will have little power and be able to carry little at a gallop. ... (66) That 
wicked Evil Spirit will be very oppressive and tyrannical, then when it becomes 
needful to destroy him’ ((13) andar an Gwam, Spitaman Zarducit, hamag 
mardom fréftar be bawend . . . ud mihr + wuzurg jud-gónag be bawed. (14) dzarm 
ud doéaram ud ruwiün-dostkh az géhan be sawed. ... (16) awardéd rästiar ud 
nthangtar, ud sal ud mah ud róz kamtar. (17) ud . . . zamag tangtar. (18) ud bar 
tóhm në dahad . . . (19) ud urwar ud dar ud drazi be káhed. . . . (20) ud mardom 
kodaktar rayéd, u-Kin hunar ud nērõg kam. . . . (42) ud abr-&v kāmgār ud wad 1 
arday pad hangám ud ramän 3 zweš wārān kardan nz 821. (43) hamág asman 
abr ud nizm sabénéd. (44) àn 3 garm wad ud dni sard wad rased ud bar ud tóhm 
+ jordan be baréd. (45) waran-tz pad hamgüm 7 cowed nē wared ud zrafstar wis 

" 0184. XXXV.56; Indian Bd. XXXII.5 (West, SBE, v, 142). For another explanation 
of his there see Herxfeld, A MI, rr, 57. 

recurrent by 


«4 -name still lacks a convinomg explanation. On it seo West, SBA, v, 
P. 117, n. 2; Herzfeld, A MI, r, 57. 
* GBd. X XIX.0. 


T ibid., 7. On the names of the first gx ° intus] chiefs’ in this list seo J. Darmesteter, 
traniennes, Paris, 1883, Ir, 206-8; Boyoe, His. Zoroastrianism, 1, 284. 
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waréd ku ab. (46) ud ab 5 rôdän ud zanigan be kahéd ud abzayión be nē bawed. 
(47) ud stor ud gaw ud góspand kodaktar zayénd ud wad-hunartar züyend. ... 
(48) مدقو‎ $ waredg nérog kam, ud asp 1 arwand hunar kam ud pad tag kam 
baréd. ... (66) Gy druwand gandg mënög ka be abayed abesthénidan, stambagtar 
ud duspádiziatar bawed).7 

The last words show that this prophecy belongs properly to the ancient 
period of Zoroastrian apocalyptic as represented in Yaët 19, whioh knew of 
only one World Saviour, Astvat.orota, who will in the end drive out or destroy 
the Evil Spirit, Anra Mainyu.” The whole prophecy is presented as part of 
Ahura Marda’s revelation to Zoroaster, so all that has taken place since 
Zoroaster himself lived is necessarily sot out as a foretelling of the future; and 
the same is true of other apocalyptic texts presented as being prophecy by the 
all-foreseeing Jämäsp, Zoroaster's contemporary.” There was presumably 
nothing innovative about this manner of exposition, since ' prophecy ' applying 
to the past or present as well as the future is a widespread phenomenon of 
ancient oral literatures, though, as has been pointed out, ‘instead of 
“ propheoy ” it would ... be more correct to speak of “ vision (or sometimes 
‘ declaration ’) of things not ascertainable by ordinary means ”..% ‘In other 
words, ... ancient literatures draw no clear distinction between prophecy (in 
the modern sense) and declarations of mantic knowledge relating to the present 


or past.’ "® 


The linear clarity of this ancient Zoroastrian apocalyptic, making known 
the course of events from the prophet’s revelation to its fulfilment through his 
son, the Saoëyant, became blurred after scholar-prieste in western Iran had 
adopted a millenial scheme. This could hardly have happened before the end 
of the fifth century 8.0. By this scheme time was held to be divided into a 
‘world year’ of twelve millennia, with the last three millennia beginning with 
Zoroaster and ending with the Saoëyant. During each of these three millennia, 
it came to be thought, broadly similar events would occur ; °” and 80, it seems, 
a belief evolved that there would accordingly be not one but three Saoëyants, 
brothers, all alike born in the same miraculous way, from Zoroaster’s seed. 
This development accords with the general tendency in Zoroastrianism to 
triplication, but led inevitably to elaborations and confusions. Names were 
given to the two new Saviours which were harmonious with that of the original 
Sacsyant: Uxéyat.oreta, ‘He who makes truth grow’, and Uxkyat.nemab, 


Tı From the ZV Fi., ed. B. T. Anklesaria, as Zand-1 Vohiman Yasn, Bombay, 1957. 

" of. above, p. 58 (Yt. 19.96). 

n Represented by the extant Ayddgdr ؟‎ Jdmdspig, XVI-XVIL 

4 ممع‎ Chadwick, op. cit., 1, pp. 451-8, n. 2; p. 478, n. 83; m, 844-6. 

15 ibid., 1, 453. 

T ibid., ut, 844. Since this latter type of composition, i.e. vañhoinalio ex evemiw, is both 
ancient and ۵ d, ıt is imposible to accept the hypothesis advanced by J. Duchesne- 
Guillom,  Apooalypee juive apooel irantenne’, Li steriolona de culls orientali nell" 
Impero Romano, ed. U. Bianchi M. Vernier Leiden, 1982, 753-61, that this literary 
genre was an invention of the Greeks, developed by the Jews in the Hellenistio period, &nd 
transmitted thereafter by them to Iran. 

7 The existence of the Zoroastrian millennial scheme, in connexion, it seems, with the 
Zurvanite heresy, is first attested through a quotation by Plutarch (Ins and Osiris, 47) from 
Theopompoe, born 376 B.o. No trace, however, of a theory of recurrent cycles of events has 
been found in Babylonian cuneiform texte, see W. G. Lambert, ‘ Beroasus and Paby onai 
reagent A ’, Iraq, 38, 1976, 171-3 (a reference I owe to the kandness of Dr. Amélie Kuhrt) 
so that was posnbly a development of Hellenistic times. On the dating of the 
lines ın Plutarch, which t a condensed summary of Iranian eschatological apocalyptic, 
see B. Lincoln, ‘ '' The becomes Flat مب"‎ study of apocalyptic imagery’, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, 25, 1988, 139-40 with n. 12. 
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‘He who makes reverence grow’. Since Astvat.orota himself representa ' the 
high point of the human race ’,78 each section of the long lista of fravaits of 
righteous men in the Farvardin Yast ends with an invocation of his fravas, 
ie. Yt. 13.110, 117, 128; and in the last of these sections, at v. 128, the names 
of his two brothers are introduced just before his, after six names of ‘ spiritual 
chiefs’ who also belong to the later scholastic rather than to the ancient 
prophetio tradition." Iranian apocalyptic was then modified as follows: the 
present millennium belongs to Zoroaster; but after the golden time which 
attended his revelation evil has gained ground again, and is growing always 
stronger. At the millennium’s end the first Saviour, Uxéyat.erete (Pahl. 
Usédar), will appear, renew the prophet's message, and inflict a great defeat 
on the forces of evil. There will be another golden time, another recrudescence 
of evil, the coming of the Second Saviour, Uxáyat.nemah (Pahl. Usédarmah), 
another defeat of evil; and then a third repetition of golden time and decline, 
and at last the coming of Asvat.orota, the final overthrow of evil, and all the 
events of the Last Day (resurrection of the dead, the Last Judgement, the 
coming of the kingdom of God on earth). This prophetic scheme appears to 
have been developed most probably in the early part of the third century 5.0.9? 

The Macedonian conquest, it has been cogently argued, ®" must have given 
a powerful new impulse to the cultivation of Zoroastrian apocalyptic, with the 
Iranians, suffering invasion and alien misrule, looking with longing for the 
coming of a Saviour who would re-establish the faith in purity and power, and 
with it Iranian sovereignty; and very probably one of the products of this 
epoch was a late Avestan text, the Vahman Yast. Vahman (Vohu Manah) is 
linked in Zoroastrian tradition, from the Gathas onward, with prophetic 
enlightenment, so that it was fitting to devote an apocalyptic text to this 
divinity. All that survives of this compilation is an epitome of its Middle 
Persian Zand, i.e. of the Pahlavi translation with glosses, commentaries and 
additions to bring the ‘ prophecies ' in it up to date. Through the translation- 
element in this epitome it can be seen that the Vahman Yait itself incorporated 
ancient materials which were only partly reconciled with later ideas, in a manner 
characteristic of an oral literature. Thus the passage already cited from the 
Zand + Vahman Yast ® was evidently once part of a prophecy foretelling 
events before the coming of Astvat.orota; but this has been modified to refer 
to those before the coming of the first of the three brothers, and its introductory 
sentence now runs: ‘ Ohrmazd said to him: “ O Spitaman Zerduët | I shall 
reveal the signs that will be at the end of your millennium ".' 4 


"H.B. N beg, Dis Religionen des Alten Iran, German tranal. by H. H. Bohaeder, Leipzig 
1938, repr. 1 ۲ 

79 These are the names which are given, before tan's, m G Bd. X XIX. 2, cf. above, n. 70. 

© [t has been pro to see the name of the Saviour, Uxkyat.oreta, in ' Oxyartes’, 
the Greek rendermg of an Iranian name borne by a noble at the time of Alexander's conquest, 
see 0. Bartholomae, IF, 1x, 1809, p. 268, n. 1; G. Messina, ' Il Baukyant- nella tradmione iranios 
o la sua attesa ' , Orieniaha, I, 1088, 170-1. It seems unlikely, however, that the doctrine of the 
three Saviours was established and already widely known in his parents’ generation, i.e. m the 
first half of the fourth century. For other interpretations of the name see Fat, Namenbuch, 
(followed by W. Hinz) and M. Mayrhofer, see the latter's Iramsches Personennamenbuch, 
Bd. r1, Die avestischen Namen (Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), 
Vienna, 1977, no. 885; and F. Grenet, ° L'onomastique rranienne à AI Khanoum ', BOH, ovi, 
1988, 878. 

*1 See B. K. Eddy, The King ts dead, pe of Nebraska Press, Linooln, 1961, 10 ff. 

** For a characteristically judicious analysis of this text seo E. W. West, S BE, v, lity. 

# Above, p. 68. 
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The priestly poete then had the problem of how to fill out prophecies 
concerning the coming of Uxéyat.orota, who himself naturally lacked the 
enrichment of any ancient traditions; and, being epigonical, they inevitably 
adapted old materials, one of their chief measures being to detach Pidydtan 
from among the comrades of Astvat.orota, and from the other Immortals, and 
to make him the chief comrade and helper of the first Saoëyant. It is accordingly 
in this role that we hear most of him, in the Zand 1 Vahman Yat and the 
other apocalyptic Pahlavi texte. In the former the prophecy runs that when 
Usédar is thirty years old, then: ‘I, the Creator Ohrmazd, shall send Nerydsang 
Yazd and the just Sröš to Kangdiz, built by the illustrious Biy&vaxé, to 
Cihr-mayan son of Vištāsp, restorer of the royal glory and of the true religion, 
to say: “O illustrious Pisydtan! Go forth to these Iranian lands which I, 
Ohrmazd, created. ... Restore to their places faith and sovereignty!” And 
forth will go illustrious Piy6tan with 150 just men, who are the disciples of 
Piéyôtan. ... They will advance with good thoughts, good words, good acts. 
They will reverence the fire and waters (with) the Hadóxt and Bayan services. 
And they will laud me, Ohrmazd, with the Ameëaspands. Then one-third of 
the opposition will be shattered ’ (man Dadar Ohrmazd frestém Nerydsang Yard 
ud Sroë ahraw be kangdiz, + siyavazá y bamig kird, be 0 čihr-mayān 3 wiltaspán, 
kayàn zwarrah ud dën i rast wirastär, ku ay pedyotan 1 bamig fräz raw o én aran 
dehän 3 man ohrmazd dad ... (20) . . . abàz wiray gah 3 den ud moadayth. ... 
(22) ud fräz rawed méyôtan 3 bamig abäg 150 mard 3 ahlaw, ke hāwišt 1 piéyotan 
hind. ... عقطه‎ rawénd pad kumat hint huwark. atazí ud aban früz yazend 
hädort ud bayan yašt. fráz stayénd man Ohrmazd abdg amahraspandan. (23) pas 
as an be Skennéd petyärag se-ewag-é).% The echoes here of Yast 19 are striking, 
and there is no reason to doubt that these prophecies referred originally to the 
coming of Astvat.oreta rather than to that of Uxëyat.erota, to whose time 
they have been transferred; indeed there is positive proof of this when 
Ohrmazd declares that he will summon to PiSy5tan’s aid all the divine beings, 
who will grapple each with his predestined foe °*—for this encounter, the last 
great battle between good and evil, belongs properly to Frakegird, i.e. to the 
end of the twelfth, not the tenth, millennium.” In this rather awkwardly 
revised version, however, we have perforce the coming of the second Saoëyant 
to follow, and PisyStan is again present in his support, this time rather 
vaguely, as ‘high priest and spiritual chieftain of the world’ (dastwar ud rad 
3 g&hàn) ; ** and only then is the coming of Astvat.orota himself foretold, as 
that of the Saoëyant, huddled in the surviving Pahlavi epitome into a few 
brief words.*° 

The confusions here are evidently not simply involuntary blurrings and 
blendings, as in the Saknäme story of Kangdir, but rather the result of deliberate 
scholastic developments, and the need accordingly to rehandle and extend 
ancient materials. Unfortunately the huge losses of Avestan literature have 
brought it about that no Avestan apocalyptic texts survive from this later 
period. Indeed, the whole literary genre, apart from passages from the Gathás 


“u Zy Yt. ۰ 

“ZV Yt. VIST ff. 

V cf. Yt. 19, 056: GBd. XXXIV.27, ın contrast to XX X1II.20; and Pahl. Riv. Dd. 
XLIX.18, where after his achievements at the end of the tenth millennium tan ' will 
beck to Kang, until the time of Frabegird, the victory of Ohrmazd and the 
and the owe aae conquering and destroying of Ahriman and the miscreations of the 0209 ۰ 

ZV Yi. 1 ff. 

Yt. TX.11.‏ هه 
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themselves and the Yast 19 verses, is represented only by a handful of Middle 
Persian writings which derive, directly or indirectly, from lost Avestan works. 
To the Zand 1 Vahman Yast, the Ayddgar ï Jamaspig, XVI-XVII, and the 
relevant portions of the Zarätuët Name, there can be added only a brief epitome 
in Dénkard 1X.8, together with Greater Bundahtin XXXIII.23-35, XXXIV, 
6-33, Wizidagiha 1 Zadspram X XXIV, the Pahlavi Rivdyat accompanying the 
Dadestan 3 denig XLVIII, XLIX, and the latter part ($27 ff.) of the short text 
Mah Fravardin roz Hordad. In all but two of these texts (the Dénkard epitome 
does not reach so far in time, while Zàdspram is concerned wholly with 
Fraëegird) Pifyôtan plays the same part at the end of the tenth millennium: 
that is, he comes to the aid of Ussdar." This development can therefore be 
regarded as a fixed feature of later western Iranian apocalyptic. (Very little of 
the small surviving body of Zoroastrian literature comes from outside Pars, or 
Persia proper, and all the above texts can reasonably be supposed to have 
been transmitted by Persian priests.) It was accordingly hope of the coming 
of Uëëdar and Pe&Stan together which was ardently expressed by Persian 
Zoroastrian priests when they wrote to their Parsi brethren during the centuries 
of Muslim oppression. 


Another element which apparently belongs only to the later stage of 
Zoroastrian &pocalyptio (for there is no trace of it in the oldest literature) is the 
dividing up of the millennium of Zoroaster (1.e. 9,000—10,000 of the world year) 
into four or seven metallic ages. This theme is to be found in three of the 
above texts: four ages are listed in the Dénkard epitome; both four and 
seven (through a duplication) in the Zand ۶ Vahman Yast; V and seven in the 
Zarüiust Name.“ In all versions it is Zoroaster himself who sees a vision of a 
tree with metal branches, and Ohrmard who reveals its meaning to him. This 
presumably accounts for this theme being lacking in the Ayadgar 1 Jámaspig, 
where the seer is Jamasp, and in the Bundahtin, and the Pahlavi Riva, 
which are plain narrative. The earlier version of the concept, it is generally 
accepted, was that of four ages, gold, silver, steel and ‘ intermixed iron’. In 
the later version three other metals are inserted between silver and steel. 
It is widely held that the idea of metallic ages was adopted by western Iranians 
from the Greeks, since its oldest attestation is in Hesiod (with gold, silver, 
bronze and iron ages); and this theory of a late, foreign origin undoubtedly 
accords with the marked variations in applying the concept to the actual 
epochs of Zoroastrian and Iranian history, and with the prominence given in 
all versions to differing Persian notables of the Sasanian period. The story of 
the metallic ages lacks, that is, the consistency of the story of the future 
coming of Pišyötan from Kangdiz. The latter was evidently fixed in its details 
through long tradition and constant re-telling, and was adapted merely by 


Eundd), see J. M. ال‎ Asana (od.), The Pahlavi texts, 11, Bombay, 1918, 105; translit. an 
German transl. by J. ا‎ ' Das Nawrts', Dr. J. J. Modi Memonal Volume, Bombay, 
1930, 750/1; but the next paragraph of this text is devoted to the اوه ره‎ of Ukdar. 
Cf. also the reference m Dk. IX.41.6 to ‘the approach of U&édar 1 ukt, when the just 
Üihr-may&n will arrive’. 

* See M. R. Unvala, DXirdb Hormasyär's Ricdyat, 11, Bombay, 1922, 379.15-16; B. N. 
Dhabhar, The Persan nvayats of Hormazxyar Framarz and others, Bombay, 1932, 599. 

"1.6-11, 111,19 ff. 

M Perman text, 68 ff. ; tranal., 66 ff. 
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being brought forward from the end of time to the tenth millennium, whereas 
the former, as an innovation, could be more freely rehandled. 

The basic purpose of the Zoroastrian version of the metal ages is to illustrate 
the vastness of the decline from the time of the prophet (the age of gold) to 
a wretched present, when his followers are ruled over by infidel foreigners who 
harass and cruelly oppress them; and it seems very possible that the concept 
was adopted in western Iranian apocalyptic towards the end of the fourth 
century B.O., ie. during the harsh period of the Successors’ Wars. Recently, 
however, an attempt has been made to set its adoption later, on the assumption 
that the Iranians learnt of the Greek concept from a Jewish source, namely 
a passage in the Book of Dante.™* The argument runs as follows: In Dantel 
Nebuchadnezzar sees in a dream an image made in five descending stages of 
gold, silver, bronze, iron and ‘ part iron, part olay ’, Le. ‘ the feet and toes were 
part potter’s clay and part iron '.** This last feature, it has been said, is not 
to be regarded as an arbitrary invention. ' To cast a metal statue a clay core 
was needed. The clay was then removed. But in order to stabilize very massive 
hollow metal pieces or their appurtenances, such as the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
colossus, on completion the clay cores were sometimes retained.’ ۶۳ This realistic 
detail, it is suggested, was then taken over unthinkingly by the Iranian 
apocalypts, and applied by them to the lowest branch of their symbolic tree, 

‘où il est hors de place, trahissant ainsi que Daniel était leur modèle, non 
l'inverse '.*5 Such a relationship here between the two traditions is by no 
means as clear or certain, however, as this statement suggests. On the one 
hand, learned and ingenious though the explanation of the Daniel passage is, 
it does not appear to fit the interpretation which is offered of the king’s dream. 
‘ As in your vision, the feet and toes were part potter’s clay and part iron, 
it shall be a divided kingdom. Its core shall be partly of iron, just as you saw 
iron mixed with the common olay; as the toes were part iron and part clay, 
the kingdom shall be partly strong and partly brittle.’ A core of clay within 
hollow iron feet would if anything have added to their strength and resistance ; 
Ib was because the two substances were actually mixed that the feet were the 
weak part of the great image, so that when the stone struck them they shattered, 
and the whole statue fell and was broken. 

If then we turn, on the other hand, to the Pahlavi texts, it is to find that 
they in contrast specify no substance but iron, with the qualification ‘ inter- 
mixed”. They speak of ‘the time of intermixed iron’ (Ghan-abar-gumart 
awám),** or ‘ the branch . . . of intermixed iron’ (azg . . . $ Ghan-abar-gumézt).1°° 
The latter expression is closely reproduced in the Zarätuët Name by 824 
Ghan-kumizt,'° which the translator rendered as ‘la branche en alliage de 
fer ’.1° This is clearly more acceptable for the attribute than ‘ mêlé de fer ' ; 3 
yet no iron alloys are known, it seems, from ancient lran,!* and would 
apparently be unusual anywhere. The more likely interpretation seems, 


95 ممع‎ J. Ducheane-Guillemin, art. cit. in n. 76. 

** Daniel 2.81 ff. (quoted here from the SO BIN Bible) 

*! E. J. Biokerman, Four strange books of the New York, 1987, 68; cited by Duchesne- 
Guillemin, art. cit., pp. 7584. 

** Ducheane-G loo. cit. 

* Dk. TX.8.(7).1 ; text, Sanjana, xvu, 12; K48b, fol. 23v, L 4. 

10e ZP Yt. 1.3, of. IIT.19, 29 (so translated by B. T. Anklesaria). 

101 L, 1344 (with Eumixt rhyming with guris); of. L 1312 (when bwmazt rhymes with sax). 

19 Rosenberg, op. art., p 

108 Bo Ducheane-Guillemin, loc. cit. 

14 of, J. W. Allan, Persian metal , 700-1300 A.D., Oxford Oriental Monograph No. 2, 
London, 1979 (a reference I owe to the kin of my oolleague Dr. A. D. H. Brvar). 
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therefore, that Ghan-abar-guméat was the Pahlavi term for iron ore or ironstone, 
in which the metal was still mixed naturally with dross. An ironstone age 
would be a vivid metaphor for a time (such as that following Alexander’s 
conquest) when for Iranians hostile powers seemed to clog every aspect of 
national and religious life. Moreover, for dualist Zoroastrians the concept of 
a mixture of good and evil is an ever-present one, indeed the whole of this 
existence is characterized in their holy texts as the time of ‘ mixture ' (guméërién), 
so that for them this metaphor would have had peouliar force. The concept 
of an ironstone age can therefore be reasonably regarded as a characteristic 
Zoroastrian development, under stress from real evils, of a Greek one of a 
fourth age of simple iron, which was in fact a prized and handsome metal ; 
and it seems very possible (in the light of other indications of Persian influence 
on the Aramaic part of Daniel) that this Persian development was then further 
adapted by the unknown Jewish author when he transformed the visionary 
tree into a statue. The stories in Daniel have been assigned to c. 250 B.0., a date 
which accords admirably with the hypothesis that Zoroastrians themselves 
adopted the concept of metallic ages earlier in the Hellenistio period. 


- Nearly a thousand years separate the Macedonian and Arab conquests of 

Iran; and durmg this long period Ávestan apocalyptic texte, reworked, it 
seems, after the former event, were evidently transmitted orally, and were 
presumably also orally translated into and commented upon in various Iranian 
vernaoulars. The vernacular versions clearly incorporated new materials into 
the ‘ prophecies’; and in the Middle Persian texts which alone survive there 
is one referenoe to the Parthian period, or, more precisely, to the reign of the 
Parthian Valaxá, who was honoured even under the Sasanians for his services 
to the faith. To “him is assigned the age of bronze (brin), out of seven ages.1% 
Naturally, however, since it is the Persian line of transmission which alone is 
represented in these terte,!?* Persian interests predominate in them, as is 
shown in further developments of this relatively ‘new’ theme of the metallic 
ages, with various ages being assigned, in different texts, to this or that Sasanian 
king or high priest. This was done, it seems, largely in the service of Persian 
religio-political propaganda, notably with the assigning of the copper (royém) 
age to the lordship of ‘ Ardašīr, who will array and order the world, and that 
. of King Šabuhr ..., who will make salvation current within the bounds of the 
world, and Xdurbad of triumphant fortune, establisher of the true faith ? 
(Ardašir 1 géhan ürüstár ud wirüstár, ud an 1 Sabuhr šāh + boxtagih pad 
sämaän 1 géhän rawàg kuned, ud Adurbad 5 pērõr-bazi, 1 dën à rast windstar) 107 
Copper, it has been pointed out, is after gold ‘le métal inaltérable par exoel- 
lence ’,1°® which presumably accounts for this age being thus allotted in 
Sasanian tradition. In the Dênkard epitome, where only four ages are given, 
the third is assigned to the high priest Adurbäd alone.!?? A detailed study still 


109 ZV ۲۳۸, ۰ 

1% For reasons why this was so see Boyoe, Zorcastrians, thar religious beliefs and practices, 
London, 1979, 116-17, 161-5. 

187 ZV Yt. IIL25. On the deliberate interweaving of political with religious propaganda in 
the Sasanian period see, e.g., Boyoe, op. ot., 128-8, 142. 

1 Annette Destrée, ' ques sur le héroe des récits vu ی‎ Lii 
sur le mythe de la ville de cuivre ', in La Persia nel Medioevo, Accademia dei nca 
Rome, 1071, p. 649, n. 23. 

1e DE. .4. The attempt made by Ducheane-Guillemin, art. cit. in n. 76, pp. 755, 757, 
to use this Dk. reference to Ádurbüd to dato the S&dgar Nask itself to the fourth con A.D. 
1s plainly ill-advased. The Dk. epitome derives from the MP Zand of the lost Avestan and 
not from the Avestan original. 
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needs to be made of the reasons for this prelate’s prominence and lasting fame ; 
but there is some evidence to suggest that his descendants held the highest 
priestly office in Persia for many generations, being thus able no doubt to 
uphold his reputation; and it may also be that the Zurvanites, dominant, it 
seems, in Sasanian times, exalted him thus as their most effective champion. 

Another instance of the use of an apocalyptio theme in the interests of 
contemporary propaganda is the prophecy that Pisyütan, when he returns, will 
champion the temple cult of fire against that of image worship,"? i.e. this 
ancient hero is represented as a supporter of the Sasanian iconoolastio move- 
ment." Attributing this role to him is yet another testimony to the 
prominence which he had attained, as companion to Usédar, in the post- 
Achsemenian apocalyptio tradition. 

Other developments of this period seem to partake of both political and 
religious prophecy, in that they apparently reflect secular evente at a late and 
troubled period of Sasanian history, when ' the terrible threats of war from all 
directions induced the feeling in the Iranian population that the last days 
foretold in the sacred books had arrived '.! Bo the historical figure of the 
sixth-century rebel, the heroic Bahram Cdbén, merges, it seems, both with 
the greater figure of Bahram (VoroËrayna), yazata of Victory, who will one day 
come to the aid of Uëëdar, and also with the concept of the immortal hero, 
80 that even at this late date he, like Pidydtan himself, becomes thought of as 
one of Uëëdar’s comrades.4? The ancient apocalyptic themes thus continued 
evidently living and effective after so many centuries. 

By this time some at least of the apocalyptic texts had been written down, 
probably losing then much of their poetio quality through being recited from 
memory at slow dictation speed, without accompanying musio.!* The Pahlavi 
Zand still remained capable, however, of undergoing development, after the 
Arab conquest brought new sufferings and oppression, and so furnished fresh 
details for lamentations over the ironstone age; and it was not, it seeme, until 
the ninth century A.D. that the Zand 1 Vakman Yait and the Ayddgar i 
Jamaspig were set down in their final, fixed forms. They and the other surviving 
Pahlavi and Persian texts can represent only a tiny proportion of what had 
once existed of Zoroastrian apocalyptic literature; but their basic accord 
among themselves, and with the older Avestan material, suggests that they are 
broadly representative of the genre. Their witness may therefore be accepted 
to the fact that all Zoroastrian apocalyptic takes ita essential inspiration from 
Zoroaster’s own vision of the course and purposes of human life, and the events 
of the Last Day; and this was one of the factors which helped to convince 
that great historian of religion, W. Bousset, of the priority of Zoroastrian to 
Jewish apocalyptic, and ita influence on the latter. He wrote: ‘Fir den 
Messiasglauben des späthellenistischen Judentums . . . liegt das Problem klar: 


ue Zy Yi. VIL26, 86-7; GBd. XXXIIT.28. 

UI On which see M. Boyoe, ' Iconoclasm among the Zoroestrians ', in Christanity, Judaism 
and other Greco-Roman oults, Studies for Morton Smith at sixty, ed. J. Neusner, Leiden, 1976, 1v, 
88-111. The same iconoclastic role is assigned in the ZV Yt. to PikyStan’s kinsman and fellow 
Immortal, Kai Xosrow. 

115 K, Czeglédy, ‘ Bahräm Čöbľn and the Persian apooalyptio literature’, Ada Orient. Heng., 
vin, 1958, 30. 

113 In the Persian Risdyats (op. ait. in n. 02) the Persian priests look for the coming of Pebdten 
and ‘ Bahr&m the 8 (Hams d togathar at the end of the present millennium, see 
Unvala, u, 890.89, Dhe 606. On m Côbin and Sasenian spocalyptic see further 
ص ی‎ Destrée, art. cit. in n. 108. 

4 Tho lost Fahman Yast may be presumed to have been a verso-text, like Ya& 19. That the 
Jimisp Nümag was in verse was first established by E. Benveniste, ' Uno apooslypee pehlevie : 
lo Zkm&sp-Nkmak ', RHR, 106, 1982, 340 f. 
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Wie kommt es, dass der Messias ebenso wie die Gottheit im Gegensatz zur 
vorexilischen Zeit eine überweltliche Grösse geworden ist und im Zusammenhang 
mit einer transzendentelen Eschatologie und einem sittlich-religiósen Dualismus 
steht? Aus einer rein innerisraelitischen Entwicklung ist das deshalb nur 
sehr schwer zu erklaren, weil die grossen religiosen Persönlichkeiten fehlen, 
denen man einen solchen Fortechritt der Weltanschauung zutrauen kónnte. 
So gewiss das Judentum einer solchen Entwicklung aus eigenen Krüften 
sustrebte und die Vorbedingungen dafür aufwies, so wahrscheinlich ist doch 
von vornherein ein fremder Einschlag. Nun haben wir andererseits in der 
iranischen Religion eine transzendentale Eschatologie und einen asittlich- 
religiosen Dualismus schon in den ültesten Schichten der Gathas, einen 
hochstehenden Glauben, den wir auf die Persönlichkeit eines Zarathustra 
zurückführen können.’ 45 

Zoroaster is not only the fountain-head of Iranian apocalyptic, but also 
the first known millenarian ın the wider sense of that term; ® and this fact 
contributes to making the date of c. 1000 s.c. (which is currently that most 
frequently postulated for him) appear too late. This date would set him at a 
time when the great Iranian migrations were well in progress, and when his 
people would have been taking part in the successful adventure of entering 
into and dominating new territories; and revolutionary millenarianism, as has 
been shown, is & type of salvation-belief which has arisen oharacteristically 
‘against a background of disaster’, when rapidly changing social conditions 
have caused suffering and disorientation for a minority, and have brought 
forth & prophet who assures them of the compensation of triumphant happiness 
in a time to come." Zoroastrianism is in fact the archetypal millenarian faith, 
to which most subsequent millenarian movemente may well owe & historical 
debt; ® and it is wholly unlikely that it arose in circumstances utterly 
different from those which &re common to all the rest. When therefore the 
other pieces of evidence are also taken into consideration—the social and 
linguistic evidence furnished by the Gäthäs themselves, 4° the details of 
Zoroaster’s dogmatic theology,!3? the great apparent gap in time between the 
Gäthäs and the oldest Younger Avestan texts in their surviving form—the 


us W, Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spathellenistischen Zeitaller, 3rd ed., ed. H. 
Gressmann, Tubmgen, 1926, 480. 

114 For an admirably terse and lucid analyms of this wider usage see Norman Cohn, ' Medieval 
millenarism : its bearing on the comparative study of millenarian movements’, in Millenacal 
dreams i action: essays in comparative study, ed. 8. L. Thrupp, The Hague, 1903, 31. 

11? For a learned summary see ibid., 532-0; and of. the treatment m the introduction 
and conclumon to the 2nd ed. of his The Pursuit of the Millennium, Oxford, 1970. 

114 This thought I owe to Professor Cohn himself, to whom I am indebted for illuminating 
discussions of this aspect of Zoroastrianism. 

11 To earlier studies of the linguistio evidence can be added that of P. Friedrich, Proto-Indo- 
European syntax, Butte, Montana, 1975, 44-6 (cited by B. Lincoln, Priests, warriors and cattle, 
Univermty of California Press, Lib arius 1). For the social evidence see recently Boyoe, 

', in Societies and of the ancient Near 


and nomads do not usually have ngid sooial divisions. Later steppe societies, m which everyone 

rode on horseback, were strikingly egalitarian; and even if the evidence of the م03‎ were 

lacking, it would be reasonable to suppose that earlier ones, m which everyone walked on foot, 

were equally so. The probability of a development from tripartite proto-I.E. farming society 

> bipartite proto-Indo-Iranian society > tripartite Indo-Aryan and Iranian Bronse 

Age societies 1s strengthened by the lack of a common social terminology in the two latter groups. 
119 Soo most recently Boyoe, History of Zoroastrianism, I, 3-4. 
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strong likelihood appears that Zoroaster conceived his vision of God's purposes 
during what was evidently a violent and revolutionary period in ancient Iranian 
history, namely the coming of the age of bronze, when radical social change 
brought pillage and slaughter to the weakest and least progressive of the 
Iranian tribes. The most likely date would therefore seem to be between 1400 
and 1200 8.0.,1" both for the prophet himself and hence for the birth of Iranian 
apocalyptic, which would thus be at least a thousand years older than Jewish 
apocalyptio. 

As a means of summing up, the history of Zoroastrian apocalyptic is set 
out in the following table, with necessarily approximate dates : 


c. 1400 B.o. Zoroaster’s own apocalyptic vision. 

e. 1200 B.o. Belief established in a World Saviour, the Saoëyant, Zoroaster’s 
son, to be born miraculously of a virgin towards the end of time. 

c. 1000 2.0. Development of the legend of the immortal Pidi.’yao@na, as one 
of the Saoëyant’s comrades. 

c. 400 ۰ Concept evolved of a world-year of 12 millennia. Belief fostered 
thereafter in three successive Saviours, all sons of Zoroaster by 
virgin mothers. 

Pisydtan now seen as comrade of the first of these Saviours. 

c. 900 ۰ Concept of metallic ages adopted, probably from the Greeks. 
Oral compilation of the Avestan Vahman Yast. 

c. 200 B.o. Oral translation of Avestan apocalyptic works into Middle 

onwards Iranian vernaculars. 

A.D. 600 New developments in oral apocalyptic through Middle Persian‏ .ه 
(Pahlavi) translations with glosses and commentaries, during‏ 
troubled late Sasanian period.‏ 

A.D. 700-900 Further development of oral apocalyptic during aftermath of 
Arab conquest. 

A.D. 850-900 Final writing down of Middle Persian Zand of some apocalyptio 
texts. Hope in the coming Saviour continuing thereafter to 
sustain the oppreased adherents of the faith. 


12 Professor I. M. Diakonoff has stressed to me by letter that the Bronze Age war-ohariot, 
with which the prophet seems to have been familiar, was not apparently known at least m 
Central Asia before c. 1400. ‘The concept of weapons as being generically of stone could of course 
have persisted long after the first use of bronze wee: . Indeed the relative scarcity and 
oostliness of metal brought it about that even the Mongols used bone or horn arrowheads as 
weil as ones of iron, seo D. Smor, ‘ The Inner Asian Warrior ', JAOS, 101, 1981, 140. Nevertheless 
the other considerations already discussed make it seem unlikely that the prophet should be 
dated to later than c. 1400— 2.0. 
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THE NON-SANSKRITIC VOCABULARY OF THE 
LATER SIKH GURUS 


By C. SHAOKLE 


Although the Adi Granth (AG) is rightly renowned for the number and the 
variety of its contributors, the great bulk of ita contente is in fact formed by 
the compositions of Gurü Nanak (d. 1539), and those of his successors Gurü 
Amar Das (d. 1574), Gurü Ram Das (d. 1581), and Gurt Arjan (d. 1606). 

A comprehensive listing of the vocabulary of Gurü Nanak’s poetic idiom 
was undertaken in my Glossary," where it was shown that the greatest part of 
his lexicon is made up of a mixture of contemporary local NIA. words, drawn 
principally from Panjabi and Khari Boli, but extending also to the adjacent 
areas of Biráiki (Multani) and Braj. In addition to this mixed NIA. core, a quite 
large number of Perso-Arabic loans is also to be found; and very considerable 
use is made of Sanskritic words, particularly in the field of technical religious 
vocabulary. 

The present contribution represents an attempt to extend the coverage of 
the Glossary, on a more modest scale, to the hymns of the later Gurüs. The 
principal exclusion here is of the Sanskritic vocabulary. This category of 
words is naturally of great importance for the theological study of the Sikh 
scriptures. But it is of rather small linguistio interest, since the lexical meanings. 
of Sanakritic words are seldom in doubt, once the sometimes confusing or 
eccentric Gurmukhi spellings have been reduced to rule. Sanskritio words 
used by the later Guris are therefore included here only if used in senses not 
attested in Sanskrit, or if particularly remarkable for their form. The Perso- 
Arabic words first encountered in the later Guriis have, however, been included, 
since their assumed status as loan-words in current contemporary usage makes 
them of considerable cultural, as well as linguistio, interest.? 

As in the Glossary, most of the words listed here are drawn from oon- 
temporary NIA. languages. It is, after all, in this area that the 4G provides 
linguistic evidence of the first importance. For sixteenth-oentury Panjabi and 
Siraiki 4 it is effectively a unique source, and—if of only secondary importance 
for Braj, so well attested elsewhere—it is also of major significance for the study 
of early Khari Boli. 

The pattern of entries follows that employed in the Glossary, but with head- 
words given only in transcription. Supplementary entries for words already 
listed in the Glossary are introduced as °khasamän&, for words from authors 
other than Gurî Nanak as fviupäi: cross-references to the Glossary appear 
similarly, as °asipd, fKANDHL Frequency-counts are provided for each Gurti 
separately, except in cases where only an expansion of a Glossary entry is in- 


10. Bhackle, A Gurë Nanak , London, 1981. The morphology is described in the 
companion teana ng ar a iiri to the sacred language of the Sikhs, London, 1983. 
* As set out in ‘ Bahaskritt o idiom in the Adi Granth’, BSOAS, x11, 2, 1978, 


297-818. The 111 salok by Gurü Arjan in Bahaskriti listed there as (3-5) on p. 298 have 
been exaluded in compiling the present voce. . 
igh ی‎ en ERN MAN 
78-06. words 1 in the Torki h Gurû Til (AG, p. 728), 
ای‎ Lea raa ی‎ y pure ymn by Arjan, Til (AG, p. 728) 
4 An attempt was made to assess the evidence for the latter in my '''Bouth- 
Western ” elementa in the of the Ad ”, BSOAS, FL, 1, 1977, 36-80. The literary 
algnificance of these elements is outlined in ‘ The South-Western style in the Guru Granik Sikh ', 
Journal af Sikh Studies, v, 1, 1978, 69-87. 
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dicated, e.g. in the transfer of sense to modern usage of ^bat&i or ^ban&i: here 
the appropriate siglum only is given, without frequency-count. 

Words first found in the very small corpus attributed in the AG to Gurü 
Nanak’s immediate suocessor Gurt Angad (d. 1552) are comprehensively listed, 
along with those attributed to Farid, in the Glossary. The present list covers 
all the compositions * assigned to Gurü Amar Das, Gurl Ram Das, and Gurü 
Arjan, as well as the small subsequently incorporated collection of hymns by 
the ninth Gurü Tegh Bahadur (d. 1675). With the exception of the last, in 
which Panjabi elements are hardly detectable, the poetic idiom established by 
Gurü Nanak is followed with remarkable fidelity by his successors. 

The summary presentation of the vocabulary of the later Gurfis here,* as 
contrasted with full listing attempted in the Glossary, makes any accurate 
comparison impossible. An idea of the overall homogeneity of the sacred 
language of the Sikhs may nevertheless be demonstrated in approximate form 
in the following table, which seta out the distribution of words by lexical 
categories first encountered in the works of the various Gurüs and of Farid. 
All figures are rounded out, and should be taken as approximate only: 
bracketed figures for the later Gurls have been proportionately adjusted for 
the overall size of their respective corpuses in comparison with that of Gurü 
Nanak. : 


NIA. Perso-Arahic — Sanskritio 
(a) Full listings in Glossary : 


Gurü Nanak (M1) 3,600 700 1,500 

Gurü Angad (M2) 40 10 5 

Farid 180 30 — 
(b) Summary listings here : 

Gurü Amar Das (M3) 180 (250) 20 (30) = 

Gurû Ram Das (M4) 215 (376) 30 (50) = 

Gurü Arjan (Mb) 560 (280) 130 (85) = 


Gurî Tegh Bahadur (M9) 10 E zs 


While no great weight need be attached to these figures, given the different 
bases upon which each half of the teble has been compiled, it is remarkable 
that they tend to confirm the suggestion of the decisive innovation introduced 
into early Sikhism with the institution of the hereditary Sodhi Gurüship by 
Gurü Ram Das, which was earlier formulated on the basis of a study of the 
core Persian loans in the language of the AG." 

The abbreviations used for referenoes to the text of the AG are as employed 
in the Glossary,’ with the following additions : 


! Other than those compositions by Gur Arjan described in n. 2 and n. 8 above. 

* Alternants of words crted in the Glossary have been included only where considered to be 
of particular interest, e.g. South-Western d- for d-. In order to keep the t list within 
manageable proportions, many variant forms have been excluded, typically differing from 


versa). A mmilar ruthlessness has been exercised regard to the many unique rhyme-forms, 
ey ee characteristic of Gurü Bim Dà&s's innovative style, and to the 
acrostioally 


forms naturally especially frequent in Gurü Arjan’s Bävana akkkari 

(AG, 250-62). For words cited here only for tho later Gurüs it has, however, been feasible to 
indicate the total of by-forms, out mposi ay the list of entries. 

TIn my ‘A es’, BSOAS, x11, 1, , where the adjustment of for the later 


Gurüs is lained, ie. M8 x 1-4, M4 x 1-75, M5 x 0-5. The corpuses of , Farid, and M9 
are too to make such proportional adjustments realistic. 
3 op. at., pp. xxix-xxxi. 
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AN  Raàmakali M3 anandu Ke Kedara 

BA  Gaüyt M5 bàvana akkhari KI Kalāna 

BM Majha M5 bärahamäha Mg Māli gaüra 

Br  Bairari Nn Nate nüràina 

Ca  Caübole M5 Ph  Phunahe M5 

Dg  Devagarhdhäri RaR Rämakali Mb rutim 

Go Gomda SM Gairl Mb sukhamani 

Jj Jaijavanti Sv  Savayye sri mukha vàkya M5 
Jt Jaitesari To Todi 

Ka Kanara VaG Vadahansu M4 ghoriam 


ui (uaht BA48), pr. ‘that, him”. M3, M4, 16587. [= vvà, vi] 

uähü, adj. ‘like that’. M5*. [cf. vant] 

uhu, pr. ‘that, he, it’. M54. [d. of ?ugv] 

ukkati, f. ‘scheme, device; skill, reasoning, argument ". M515. [1733 *utkiph-] 

ugalüri, v.t. “spit out, vomit ’. M4. [< 1960 *udgalati"] 

ug&hi, v.t. ‘trample’, in carana talai ugà/& baisio MrA3. M3. [of. AvAaAnI, GARI] 

ughalüni, pp. ‘slept’. M4r. [ext. > 901 *avoñghats] 

ugghă, adj. ‘ bare ’ (+ kart). M4. [1969 *udghata-] 

uoakké (o-), m. " pilferer, thief’. M3, M4. [1634 ucca- + -akka-] 

ucäri, v.t. ‘ utter, pronounce, recite '. M514. [1641 uccärayaii : cf. *UoOARI] 

uochali, v.i. ‘ overflow’. M4, M5. [= ^ücHALI] 

ujjaru, m. ‘ wilderness '. M51, [= °ussHARv] 

ujh&ri, v.t. ‘ruin’. M5. [= °OJARI] 

utavatiii, adj. ' gone astray, lost’. M3r. [der. > 2078 udeariman- : = °UvATTIA] 

uthärä, m. ‘ nightmare '. M3. [2270 upastára-] 

udamAt& (-dddr), adj. ' intoxicated '. 246۳, [for Sk. unmatia-, unmáda-] 

upäu (o-), m. ‘scheme, device, means; effort’: o. also as ppn. 'through, 
because of’, e.g. rofiana ke opávü M5 (Mrlbr) 71310, M410, M540, MOS, 
[Bk. upaya-] 

upädhi, f. ‘violence, mischief, dispute, trouble’. M4, M519, [Sk. upadhs- f, but 
cf. H. for sense] 

up&ri, v.t. ‘uproot '. 1185323151. [1809 utpatayat] 

ubbali, v.i. ‘ boil’. M3. [2339 *ubbal-] 

umaki (337), v.i. ‘be delighted '. 3153. [< 2110 *usmagna- : cf. P. umak, f.] 

umaga, f. ‘ delight ’. Mb. [2110 *unmagna-] 

umarathala, m. ‘stomach ulcer f ’, in finharh andors umarathala sex jänarhhi 
suka GaV19. M4. [11] 

umar&va (umaráu), mp. ‘nobles’. M4*, M5?. [= °umaRE] 

um&hio, adj. ‘ excited, delighted '. 1153. [2113 *unmāthayati : cf. °oMAHA] 

°urasä, m. ' stone for grinding ’. M1. [2233 *upalaéman-] 

ulajhi, v.i. ‘ be caught ". M51. [= ^unAJHI] 

ulkhani (-o), m. ‘reproach '. M5*. [2313 *upalabhana-: syn. °ULAMHA] 

ulkhi, v.t. ‘ remove '. M5“. [*avalasayati : of. °ULATTHA] 

uv&, pr. ' him, them’. Mb. [= va] 


thith, adv. ‘there’: dhim te Ba61 ‘from there’. M54, [of. THAM] 

üghai, adv. ‘there’. MB. ۲11 ۰: of. Tamar] 

üta (emph. dta), adv. ' there, in the next world’, e.g. tta sita ke mita BA16.1. 
۷۳61۶, [cf. tra] 
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odă, m. ‘ water diviner ’. M4. [2549 odra-*] 

تمه" <[ f. ‘flight? (+ lai). MB."‏ وه 

oti poti, adv. ‘everywhere '. M3, M41, Mb». ]1. < Sk. otaprota-] 

m. ‘ screen, shelter, protection’. M4, M51. [828 *avalaya- 1—or *odha- :‏ رقطله 
of. °OTA]‏ 


adj. ‘ perishable ? ', in ohu atihant kade naki Gj V2.1. M3. [cf. HANI! 

‘lose ’ 1] 

&ükhlvani, m. ‘destruction’, in bahuys na kabahürh aükhivana MrA6. ۰ 
[*apaksiyana- 11—0r simply rhyme-form of °aUKHA f] 

aûjãtl, adj. ' low-caste '. M4. [for Sk. *avajat-] 

aürata, f. ‘woman’: auráta, p. ‘women’. M5*. [Ar. > Pers. ‘aurat, p. 'aurat] 

aûlle, mp. ' saints ". Mb. [Ar. oulsya] 

asathalu, m. ‘ place '. M5. [for Sk. sthala-] 

asathüvaru, m. ' mountain '. M5(Sv6). [for Sk. sthávara- : cf. THAVIRI] 

asathülu (-à) adj. ‘thick coarse’. M3, 3157. [for Sk. sthdla-: of. THÜLU] 

asandhaé, m. ‘love’. Mbtr, [cf. ^A8ANAT (or ^48ANEHU)] 

asaräu, m. ‘ refuge, shelter’. M31r, Mtr, [= Asana] 

asără, poss. pr. ‘our, ours’. Möt. [= °AgADA] 

assü, m. ‘the month Beptember-October '. M6. [925 afvaywa-: cf. "ABSUNU] 

ahammeu (-eva), m. ' pride’. M4, MD". [Sk. ahameva 11] 

ahall&, adj. ‘ firm, unmoving, as thammhu ahallas GaV8. MD". [a- + HALL] 

&hi?, v.t. ‘desire’. Mb*r, [= anr?] 

ahi (ahe), v.a. ‘is’. MOT. [= ,تمعد"‎ AHI*] 

aherä, m. ‘hunting, prey’. M5*. [1037 &kheta-: cf. AKHERU] 

akori, f. ‘ offering ', in dijarahi prana akori Jt9. Mbr. [1735 “utkofa-] 

akhãrk (-ra, äkhārā, -rd), m. ‘arena, wrestling ground, theatre’. M43, 4, 
[39 aksavata-: °KHARA better as sandhi-compound mallakhara M1V4, 

of. *BHAIATITU, or satavantasüra M5 (MrV10)] 
akhirhu, m. ‘ the month June-July '. M5(RaR2). [for Sk. dsadha-: of. °ASARHU, 


AHARHU | 

agahu, adj. ‘ very deep, unfathomable’. Mb!°. [= ?AcAnU 1] 

agathu )-2(, adj. ‘ mdescribable '. 38155. [= °AKATHU] 

agähärh (G- MrV7.1), adv. ‘ forward '. M3, M4, MD“. [ext. > Aaaar] 

°angu, m.: also ' support ', e.g. kisa no tera añgu RaV8. Mb. 

aggorhde, adv. ‘ before, at first ’. 1143. [ext. > °aaaar: cf. PAHILOMDE] 

acambhati, m. ‘ wonder ’. M5?. [1079 *acchambha-] 

achedu, adj. ‘ indestructible '. M5®. [a- + °oHEDI] 

ataka, f. ‘ obstacle ۰. Mb. [182 *atjakk-] 

atakali, v.t. ‘ gues, find out’. Mb. [< 183 *attakkala-] 

atakdi, v.t. ‘stop, detain’: ajaks, v.i. ‘stop’. M5*. [< 182 *affakk-] 

ațārā, m. ' high building ', in hari simaraia amara 02۳۵ Mr2, i.e. ‘ attain lofty 
state of immortality '. Mr. [185 affala-] 

atti, vi. ‘be filled with’: garabi aka ‘filled with pride’. M3*, M4, 4, 
[178 *ag-1] 

anacãrl, m. ‘sinner’. M3. [for Sk. andcérin-] 

anl, f. ‘ point, spike’: aniala, adj. ‘ pointed ', as anidle aniam AsC15 ‘ pointed 
objecta and spikes '. M4*. [308 anika-] 

atuttu, adj. ‘ unbreakable, inexhaustible '. M31, M41. [a- + ^ruTTz1] 

andarali, adj. ' inner ۰. M4. [357 antara-1 + 1] 

ahdäjä, m. ‘measure’, as adv. ‘fully’, in kamds 0113 MrB12r. MB‘. [Pers. 
andasa] 
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adhavicahu, adv. ‘from in the middle, half way’. M5. [< °ADDHU + 
SVIOOAMHU| 

anarku, m. ‘love, desire ". MBr. [331 anuräga-] 

anKlaki, adj., in int khandia bharamu anälakä MrS13, comm. ‘ not intrinsic’ 
[ie. a- + °NALI: but perh. rhyme-extension of ?ANU! ‘ other ']. ۰ 

anäri, m. ' fool’. M3. [162 a7flämin-] 

aniga, adj. ‘many, numerous’. Mb. [= °ANIKA (Pk. anega-)] 

°anflu, adj.: better as ‘ pure, spotless ”. M1. [346 anela-] 

aparapari, adj. . furthest, best ’. M4, MD. [cf. °APARA] 

apütno, m. ' egoism ’. Mb. [« ?APU + 1] 

&p&hi, pr. ‘by Himself’, in dinnà dhant apāhi MrV12.2: of. ape apt apähu 
M4 (Sol), where comm. have ‘ untainted ' [a- + ^eàgv]. M4, MB. [< °Apu] 

apüth£, adj. ‘ upside down, contrary '. M5. [= °PÜTHO] 

abadšl&, mp. ' sainte '. Mbt. [Ar. abdal] 

abb& (s.v. abbe SrA29), m. ' father, daddy ’. M5. [pursery-word : = H.P.] 

ambu, m. ‘chafing, irritation’, in mult ambu pata GaV13.2. M4. [< 1277 
"d 1 

abhiou, m. ‘ the 21st lunar asterism '. M4. [for Sk. abhijit-] 

amma, f. ‘mother’. Mb. [074 amba-] 

&mAu, adj. ‘immeasurable’. Mbr. [for Sk. ameya- 1] 

amäna (-na), f. ‘trust; charge’: also adj., adv. ‘in trust, untouched, safe ۰ 
M3, M54. [Ar. aman] 

araba, num. ' hundred million ' , as araba Kharaba, M5. [for Sk. arbuda-] 

aralu baralu, m. ‘ raving, nonsense * , in aralu baralu muhamhu nikalas SoV27.2. 
M4. [< BARALU] 

arardi, v.i. ' scream, shriek ۰. MD. [1302 arafati] 

arürhk, adj. ‘stable, settled’, in manu calatau bhato arürha Jt6. MB". [1328 
ārüdhi > Pk. arüdMya- ‘ mounted '] 

alasäi, v.i. ' be lazy '. Mbr. [< ?ALAsSU] 

v.i. ‘be lazy’. M5. [< ALAKU]‏ رنقطعله 

al&palüli, adj. ‘worthless, bad’, in galhim alapalakam kammi na avarhhi 
GaV12.1. M5. [< 7958 palala-] 

alamasatu, adj. ‘intoxicated '. M5. (Pers. almast] 

alli, m. ‘God’. 1۷64۲, [= °ALLAHU] 

alu, adj., adv. ‘complete, completely ’, in hod oft alu jaga mami MrV16, 
cf. ala piwata binasata tapa AsC14. M5}. [604 alam] 

alol, v.t. ‘see’. MB*. [1401 dlocayate] 

alogi (-ant'), adj. * wonderful '. M51. (Sk. alauktka- > Pk. 

avagähi, v.t. ‘search, track, trace ’, e.g. bana bana avagahe Mj12. Mb*r. [cf. cau 
for sense, rather than Sk. 

avarad& (a- Dh42), f. ‘ life, lifetime '. M5*. [ext. > 1292 dyus- 1: = H. Gvardä] 


Asar& (-u), m. ‘ refuge, protection ’. 11519. [1455 *asara- : = ASARAU] 

is’, m. ‘stick, staff’. M5«(Mr812). [Ar. [قفه'‎ 

&haru, m. ‘occupation, effort, undertaking, arrangement’. M81, M511, [1162 
adhara- 1] 

Shiri, m. ‘ weighing, measuring’, in atolā has nahî kichu ahara MrS10. ۳۰ 
[11 : of. P. Adrna ‘ weigh, measure "[ 

ahi" (aha MrV15.34, Ghto, ahi, ahe, Ghat), v.s. ‘is, are, was’. M51 (usu.r). 
[1031 age: — AR, *int, ACH] 

ahi’, v.t. ‘desire’: also as f., e.g. jé avat tudhu ahi RaV9. M33, M4, M51 
(usu.7). [< 1546 dáas- : = نهم‎ 
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BkhBi (pres. 3a. akhde GaV11.2), v.i. ‘ be called”. M3, M4, MB. [v.o. > °AKHI: 
Byn. “KAHAT] 0 ١ 

&kheru (-ru), m. ‘hunting”. M5*. [Bk. akhefa-: cf. AHERA] 

&gafijata, adj. ‘indestructible’, M6. [Sk. *agafja- 11] 

üghü (-e), adv. ‘in front, ahead’, in tūr 50811 àghe salaverh Mr V6.2. MBA. 
[= ?4aaar] . 

ohil: v.s. ‘is, are’, in sagalo bhi . . . prabha tumha hy ackax Mr22. Mr. [1031 
Gksets : = Aurt] s 1 

&chi?, v.t. ‘ desire’, e.g. darasana nàma kaŭ manu achat Dg28. M5*. [= Arr] 

Eds (-0), m. ‘agg’. M5. [1111 ända-] | 

&dhalu, m. ‘ support, shelter’, in 74 kat ddhali habhu ko GjV11.2. Mb. [< 188 
*add- 11] 

&pl*, f. ‘honour’, in jisa At mira rakhas ant As21. Mbr. [1095 ajfa- (or Pers. 
Gn 1)] 

Ethavi, v.i. ‘ set (of sun) °. M4. [976 astam ets] 

Gpatu, m. ‘egoism ". M3, M6. Aro + -tva-] 

Amari, f. ‘ agent, servant (of maya) ’. M51. [f. > Ar. ‘ammi] 

Glasti, adj. ‘ alothful, lazy '. M4. [< °ALast] 

aku, m. ‘ sloth, laziness’. M5‘. [708 Glasa- + -kk- : = °ALASU] 

AS, adj. ' great, exalted '. MBt. [ Ar. aa] 

&lüd&, adj. ' defiled, foul’. M54. [Pers. luda] 

dvatf, v.t. ‘ boil, distrees °. MD. [1420 dvartayats] 

valu, adj. ‘ confused ’, in phsraürn divant Gvala bavala Dg3. M4. [1012 akula- : 
cf. P. aula bäula] 


alrhtha, f. ' pride, affection °. MS. [1447 aveşta-] 
althd&no, m. ‘ pride’. M9". [< 1448 ávegtate: cf. H. aihdána] 


i, pr. ‘ this’. 84519. [= vi] 

i&hü, adj. ‘ such, like this’. M5. [= vAxü] 

lünapa, f. ‘ignorance, silliness’. M5*. [< “IANA: of. ^BIANAPA] 

ikattha, adj. ‘ collected, gathered together ’. M3, M55. [= °EKATHA] 

ikant!, adj. ‘alone’. M5. [for Sk. ehdnia-: cf. 1۳2۵۲ 

ikattra (-3), adj. ' together, assembled '. M51*, [2468 ekatra-] 

ikathai, adv. ‘in one place, on one side’. M3, M41. [Pu + -that > ^ATTHAI, 
eto.: cf. HORATHAI] 

ikIhg, num. * 21 ', as ikiha kula ' 21 seta of ancestors’. M3, M4. [= °rtsa] 

Ikkha, f. ' sugarcane '. M5. [= ?Ixua] 

ijfhu (ext. arû: ha BaA2), m. ' beloved’. MB‘. [1597 ssia-1] 

itan& (-0), adj. ‘so much, so many '. M3, Mb*. [1589 syattaka- : = RTA] 

ila, f. ' kite’. M5. [1593 *Hs-] 


-I, emph. ‘only, indeed’, in karama dharama sagala 3 khovat Dh22, aiso gianu 
biralo 3 pds B16: but perh. 2s. suff. ‘to you’ in cet + tām هفلم‎ V2.1. 
ME. [= °-af] 

Ih&m, adv. “here”. M597. [ult. > 1605 tha: cf. Suan, °KAHAM: syn. ^AITHAI) 

Ighai, adv. ' here’, in ighas niraguna ghas saraguna B1117. Mb. [ff] 

Ita (emph. tas As144), adv. ' here, in this world '. M52. [modelled on °KATA, 
°JATA, eto. 1 : of. DTA] 
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Bû, pr. ‘ this, these’. M5?. [= ?z?, HU] 

eharu, adj., in chara tehara chadds in SoV11.1, Le. ‘ distractions ’. M3. [prob. 
< 1611 idréa-] 

etharhhu, adv. ' from here, hence’. M8. [a. > °ETHAT] 


sat, imp. 2s. of °savi ‘ sleep’. M4. 

satikani, f. ‘ co-wife '. Mb. [13130 sapatni-] 

saüqu?, m. ‘omen’: eaüna sdsatra, mp. ‘ books of omens’. M3, M54. [12245 
sakuna- 

adj. ‘favourable, pleased '. M4r. [= ?BAVALLA]‏ لتنامع 

sahakäi, v.t. ‘fill with yearning '. Mbr. [??; of. P. sahiknā ‘long for :[ 

sahalaùgă (sahalannu), adj. ‘combined, mingled’. M3, M4. [for Sk. 

*sahalagna- 1: cf. SANGALANA] 

^s&hI!: also sah: salämats, adv. ‘safe and sound’. 11594. [Ar. > Pers. یم‎ 
salämat] 

sabgalana, adj. ‘ mingled, united ’. Mb. [?f: cf. 8AHALANGA] 

sanghari, v.t. ‘ collect, accumulate '. M33, M4. [= °8ARGRAHI] 

sanghu, m. ‘throat’. M4. [12264 áa&kAa-*] 

saficavi, v.t. ' gather, accumulate’. M4, M5. [= °saftar?] 

sathodri, v.t. ‘ cause to arrive, deliver '. M5r. [12870 sarncärayats] 

safici*, v.t. ‘irrigate’, in nimmu birakhu bahu saficiat ammrita rasu pad 
88916. M4. [= ser or] 

sajutt&, adj. ‘joined '. M£. [12986 sarhyukta-] 

sarhjou, m. ‘armour’. M4. [12989 samyoga-] 

sarhjoi, v.t. ‘join, fix’. Mbtr. [12990 sartyojayats] 

sarjori, v.t. ‘fix’. Mr. [* 

sadaki, m. ‘sacrifice’: sadake (-a1) jai ‘ be sacrificed ’. MB*. [Ar. sadqa] 

sannhi?, v.t. ‘ aim (bow) '. M5(GjV13.2). [= ?sANDRI!] 

sapharl!, m. ‘ traveller, gypsy '. M5*. [Ar. > Pers. safari] 

saphari’, f. ‘rank, company’, in thsru sddha sapharia Bgl. Mb. [ext. < Ar. 


saf] 

saphi, f. ‘mat’. MB(Ba19). [Ar 

samKharà (-arā), m. ‘joy, ne Möt. [f] 

sarahjãmu, m. ‘ preparation, provision ’. MB?. [Pers. sar-anjam] 

sarada, adj. ‘cold’. ۰, [Pers. sard] 

^sarfku, m.: also ‘enemy ’, e.g. bannhs Grhde pañji sarika SrA29. Mb. 

salavi, v.i. ‘move, proceed '. M54. [ext. > 13284 salati] 

savallk, adj. ‘good, profitable’, as khepa savalia SrC2. Mbr. [13173 sama-! 
+ a: = = 8AÜLA] 

säu*, m. ‘ purpose, aim ’ » in tüh jänu mahijā sau MrV4.2. Mb. [= °suaut] 

s&sanu, m. ‘ reprimand, punishment’. M3, M4, Mb, [12420 [-معممته‎ 

soi, v.t. ‘accumulate, collect’, in socata sarhoata raini bihani As8l. ۰ 
[= "sa Ñor] 

särbjhl, m. ‘aharer, partner’, sim. sdriyhivdla M5(Mj9), mp. M3, M4, M5?. 
[« "BAMIHÀ] 

sta, f. ' exchange ”. M5r. [18101 *eajta-1] 

skrhthi, v.t. ‘settle, arrange”, e.g. karaja sagale samthe S063, cf. karaja gurü 
bahu sarndhe M4(Ga21). M4, Mîr. [= "BANDHI] 

sinatha (sanatha), m., f. > helper, companion’, e.g. sdnatha meri api khara 
AsC1. 5. [ff] 

sithdi, f. ‘peace’, as suk/ sdrhds So88, adv. ‘happily’. M5. [12391 sāni- : 
cf. [تكققة”‎ 
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sirhb&hi, m. ' assemblage, preparation ' (+ kart). MBF. [18017 samvaha-] 

simha, f. ‘protection, refuge’, e.g. hal ata samhai tthandia BrA29. MP. 
[??—(hardly Bk. säman- 1)] 

strata, f. ‘ hint, indication ’. M5. [Ar. > Pers. isharai] 

in bahu rasa salane sarnväradi 3112, comm. as adj. ‘tasty’ (or m.‏ ,قجعلقه 
‘curry ' f). M3. [13004a *sarhlápana-, rather than 13286 *salavana-]‏ 

sithvalu, adj. ‘ dark-complexioned (of Krpa) '. M4, Mb. [12865 éyamala-] 

sAvkrh, adj. ‘equal’. Mb. [13346 sámaka-] 

siu, m. ‘Siva’. MB(RaAI). [d. of °arva] 

sl&hu, adj. ' black”. M3*, Mb. [Pers. siyah] 

sisiaru, m. ' cold (season) ’, in ruti sisiara sitala Ra R6. Mb. [12457 éisira- (x 1)] 

slhaj& (-317), f. ‘couch, bed’. MD". [12009 *aeyya- : cf. °aIHAJASANT] 

sihghu, m. ‘lion, tiger’. M4, MB‘. [= °etev] 

EAE, pp. of °srNani ‘ recognized ’. Mb. [13184 samabhtjñäta-] 

zifi&nt, m. ‘one who recognizes '. MB". [< NAT] 

sindhu, m. ‘river, ocean ' : also ‘salt’ (A8128). M4*, MD. [13415 sindhu-] 

sinn&, m. ' relative ’, in kichu sāku na sinnd JtV7. MD". [rhyme-form of SAINT 1] 

sipftl, f. ‘ praise f ', in tinha vats siput RaV10. M3r. [rhyme-form of ^sregATI [؟‎ 

sirati, f. ' headache f’, in jarà mara tāpu sirati sápu Gal3. M4. [Peru + ?1] 

sirapäu, m. ' robe of honour’. 8155. [Pers. ور‎ 2 x °SIRU] 

siräi (pp. sirānā), v.t. ' spend, pass (time) '. M9*. [v.o. < 13420 *nirat 1] 

^sulu*, m. : sense of ‘ aim, purpose ; selfish end ' confirmed by M3, e.g. sudrathu 
sudu na ko kare nā kichu hovai kāju SrA26, oi Gpanat suai at bahi gallam 
kararhht Ra V9.2, eto. MS, M4, M5. [= aav] 

sulvagtru, m. ' selfish person '. M4. [< °suAu* + Pers. -gtr] 

suivari, m. ‘ taste, delight '. M5(RaV6.2). [ext. < °suAu!] 

suhalivth, adj. ' happy ’. MBT. [13451 sukha- + 1-, with adj. ext.] 

rakhAü, adj. ‘ giving joy’. M54. [< ^suxuvu] 

sapäri, f. ' areca-nut '. M4. [13482 *suppara-] 

sumphi&, f. 1 ‘ beauty ', in anga saga urajhài bisarate sumphià Ph16. MD". [if] 

subbharu, adj. ‘fine, beautiful’, in subbhara kappare bhoga MrV22.3. M54. - 
[12539 subhra-] 

surakharü, adj. ‘ unabashed, triumphant’. M4. [Pers. surkh-ru] 

surabgă (ext. -ara), adj. ‘lovely’. MB. [su- + ^gaANau] 

sulakkhan&, adj. ' fortunate, happy '. M3*, Mb?*. [13511 sulaksana-] 

sultānu, m. “sultan ”. Mb. [= °SULATANU| " 

suvini, m. ‘gold’. M4. [= °BUINA] 3 

sû, m. ' parrot’. M4, Mb*. [12508 éuka-: of. °SÜHATU] 

1&1, m. ‘large needle '. MB(Ra13). [18561 suci-: of. att] 

f. ‘broom’ (+ de). MS. [12629 $odhani-]‏ تجعطته 

sühaba, f. ‘ woman dreased in red 1 ', e.g. sühaba tà sohagant SuV2.1. M3, MG. 
022ه"]‎ + t] 

sûhavi, f. ' woman dressed in red, happy bride’. M33, M5. [ext. > °stHA] 

süht, f. ‘the ragini Sahl’. 182. [< °stHA] 

sebáülu, m. ‘scum, slime '. M4. [= °grBAzt] 

seru’, m. ‘lion, tiger’, in buriat Aoi seru Gj V3.1, i.e. ‘ ready to commit evil’. 
Mi. [Pers. sher] 

seru’, m. 'ser, weight of 21b. in äni sera ka dihärs muhamänu Asl4. MD. 
[13106 *satera-1] 

sevadiru, m. ‘servant’. M57". [Parva + Pers. -dér] 

salina, num. ' hundreds’. MB. [< ?gA1!] 

sobhidi, adj. ‘ glorious’. Mb. [< °sOBEHA + i] 
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somapäku (-û), m. ' food cooked by oneself’. MB. [for Sk. *suayampäka- 1] 


hafilu, m. ‘terror, dread ', in mia haüle haüle mararhhit GaV15.2. M4. [Ar. haul] 

hakikati, f. ‘ truth, the highest mystical state’. M5". [Ar. > Pers. Aagigat] 

haking, adj. ‘divine’. Mbt. [< HAKKU] 

haüghi, v.i. ' be able to’. MD“. [13080 saghnok : syn. ^BAKI] 

hajja, m. ' the pilgrimage to Meoca ^ (+ 8). M5". [Ar. Aa 

hatat&ri, f. ' closing up shops (in protest or mourning) ' (+ kari). Mbr. [^HATTU 
+ °rALA : = H.P. ha 

hafavän! (44), m. ' shopkeeper '. M4, M5. [13946 *hafavänia-] 

hathal& (14), adj. ‘ violent, stubborn, refractory '. ۷۵٩, [< HATHU!] 

hathu?, m. ‘heart’: hatha marhjháhürh ‘ in the heart’. M54. [11 : cf. °AÜHATHU] 

hadisä, f. ‘ divine teaching '. Mbt. [Ar. kadis] 

hamii, adj. ‘all’. M5‘. [= °Hawañ] 

harakiid, adj. ‘ rabid (of dog) '. M5?. [= HALAKArA] 

harhišu (42t0), adj. ‘gone astray (of cattle)’. M53. [< 18980 haratis: = P. 
hanaär] 

haricathdatiri Cm f. ' mirage ’. M5*. [hartécandrapura-] 

halakäif, adj. ‘rabid, madly یت‎ MI! (= S bale M4). [= HALAKU 
= HARAXAIA] 

halaku, m. ‘ rabies, mad thirst’. M3, M4. [705 alarka-1] 

"halati: also Aalatu palatu, m. ‘ this world and the next ". M34, M4*, M510. 

halihalu, m. ‘ eee DO poison ’. M6. [halaAala-] 

hall, v.i. ' wander ’. MB". [14018 *hallats] 

haväla (-à), m. ‘state, condition ’. MB*. [Ar. akval : = °AHAVALA] 

havälai, ppn. ‘in the care of”. M5(Ra35). [< Ar. havala] 

barbu, m. ‘ flood’. MB. [t1 : = P. harh] 

hürh?, intj. ‘oh l, yes! ’, usu. as line-final: kām harh ‘ohl’. M5 passim. [1235 
am] 

hil, v.s. ' (you) are’. M5r(8o12). [of. HAI] 

(Aas hat, hae Aas), intj. ‘ alas!’ M4, M54. [14049 Aa}, 14008 hays]‏ قط قط 

hikagürh, pr. ‘than one’. M54. [hyper-? a. of °HIKKU] 

hitti, v.t. ‘ delight ’. MB?. [< art] 

hirarhda, f. ‘ the castor-oil plant Ricinus communis '. M4, M5. [2517 eranda-] 

hili, v.i. ‘ become accustomed to ’. MD". [14116 *Adan] 

hithu, m. ‘ heart’. M5. [= °HIA, better nia] 

hujarä, m. ‘ chamber’. ۷6۴, [Ar. kujra] 

huff (Adpt), v.i. ‘be exhausted, come to an end’. MD". ؟1]‎ : = P. hund: 
cf. HORT] 

hute, ppn. ' like f ’, in révana hute su rañka Cal. Mb. [< °Hor] 

hummasa, f., as hummasa dhummasa GjV10.1 ‘sultriness, heat’. MB. [2441 
tisman- (and 6849 dhümya-)] 

°hûrh : also marker of indirect object, as in bhagats bhagatana him bans às Kab. 
MB. 

hüha, f. ‘ uproar ’, in binasi haümasrh hüha 82118. Mb. [onom. [؟‎ 

hûra, f. ۰ houri '. MBt. [Ar. Att] 

hai?, sound of laughter, In re mana kia kararsm hai hà ha As123. M6. [onom.] 

hairati, f. ‘ wonder’. Mb. [Ar. > Pers. Aatrat] 

hoqi, adj. ‘ stubborn, obstinate °. Mbr. [of. 14087 *hudda-] 

horathai, adv. * elsewhere, somewhere else’. M35, 12143. [xHoru + at: 
of. IXATHAT] 

holt, f. ‘ the spring festival’ (+ kars). M6. [14182 Aola-] 
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hori (hors), v.t. ' stop, check '. 3153. [11 : = P. Aorna: cf. HUFTI] 


kaûtä, m. ‘ poet’, in kápari kaüte jàgütà BrAT, of. kavita kavate bhi jas MrV18. 
MP, [for Sk. kavita- 1] 

katirhl&ru, m. ‘lotus’. M5tr, ["xAUXLU x 2986 kahlära- (or rhyme-ext.)] 

kasi, v.t. ‘draw ". M3, M4. [v.c. > [#تهفدع؟‎ 

kasäbu, m. ‘ butcher’. M5. [= °KAsAf] 

kahhanu, m. ‘ bracelet’. M5. [= ^xANGANU] 

kacaräina, m. ‘ nonsense, unreliable talk’ (+ kart). Mbr. [< ^kAo0U + 1] 

kajji, v.t. ‘cover’. M4r. [2829 karjats] 

kafifiaka, f. ‘ maiden '. M3. [2737 kanyá- (+ Bk. -ka)] 

kandu, m. ‘ back’. MD. [2070 *kanja-*] 

kagürh, adv. ‘ when f’. M54, [= KApAMHU] 

kadhiüit, v.t. ‘ cause to be uttered '. M4r(Ga8). [v.c. > kAxpnI] 

kattphA, m. ‘ velvet cloth, mantle’. M4. [Ar. gaftfa] 

kadamu, m. ‘ foot’. MD. [Ar. qadam] 

kandaru, m. ‘ cave, glen’. M53. [2724 (or Sk.) kandara-] 

kadi (kadamhu), adv. ‘ when ? ’. M8, 11513. (cf. "TADI : = KADUM] 

kabaro, adj. ‘ crazy '. Mb. [cf. "KAMALA] 

kabül, v.t. ‘ accept ’. M54. [< ?^KABÜLU] 

kami, f. ‘ deficiency, lack '. MB". [Pers. kamî: = KAMI] 

karahalä (-u), m. ‘camel '. M43. [2797 korabha- + -1-[ 

karamäti, f. ‘ miracle-working ’. M3". [Ar. karámat] 

karärhjhi, v.t. ‘fret’, M4r. [3600 krudhyats 1] 

karäri, f. ‘river bank’, in dhahamds jai karür MrV8.3. MD“. [to replace 
°KARARU, m.] 

kalat, f. ‘ pen’. M3. [= ^KALAMA!] 

kalangu, m. ' stain’. 3815. [2911 kalanka-: of. "KALANKU] 

kalama?, m. ‘ profession of faith ’. ME{Mr812). [= ^KALAMA] 

kalamala, f. ‘sin’. M3, M4, Mb!*. [cf. "KALI MALA] 

kalolu, m. ‘ sport, spectacle. M51. [2955 kallola-] 

karaki, v.i. ‘ rattle, roar’. M5. [2632 *katakka-] 

karaoht, f. ‘ladle’. M5. [2633 *kafacchu-] 

karkhi, m. ' frying-pan '. M5. [2638 *kafaha-!] 

karlülu, m. ' bridle-ring, bit’. M42. [ext. > 2629 kaja-!] 

käiru, m. ‘ coward '. M3. [3027 katara-] 

kal’, f. ‘scum ’. M9r(Tol). [3109 *bivika-] 

kaha, m.: better ‘dispute, quarrel’, as in nahî kisas nak kāhā عا‎ 
21327. [3134 kása-] 

kärbkht, adj. ‘ desirous ’. Mb. [3004 käñkgin-] 

kägaru, m. ‘ paper’. M4, MB‘. [= ^kAGALU] 

f. ‘clothing, i.e. creation '. Mbr(Ra24). [2592 kakpyd-]‏ ,الطمقط 

kKohi*, v.t. ‘adopt (appearance) ’, in anika sv@rnga küche bhekhadars Kab. MD. 
[< xàonr!] i 

kärhghaku, m. ‘ one who utters’. M54. [< °KAMDHI] 

kärhdh&, m. ‘ bank, shore’. MB(PrA3). [= fKANDHI] 

kädhi, v.t. ‘take out, remove’ (int. + le, las). M3*, M410, M530. [= °xappHI, 
VB. ^"KAMDHI] 

käpurakhu, m., comm. ‘eunuch’, in fiurh käpurakhu pucärai nari Ga91. ۰ 
[Sk. kapuruga- ‘ contemptible man, coward 7] 

f. ‘ blanket '. Mb. [= TKAMBAIÿ]‏ ,تتمسقط 

kimî, f. ‘ deficiency '. M5™(As79). [= KATA] 
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kärakunf, f. ' agency, managership '. M4. [Pers. kér-kuni] 

kAlükhata (ka-), mp. ‘sins’. M4, Mb. [for Sk. kalugatoa-, kalügya-] 

k&lükhI, adj. ' stained’. M6. [for Sk. kalusin-] 

kArhi (kGrhd), m. ‘fretting, worry’ (+ kan). M4*, M5". [3639 kvdtha-: 
cf. KARE] 

Kihara (fs. kxhari Kebr), adj. ‘ which ۲۰, M5*. [3197 kxdréa- + -d- : = °KRHA, 


fEERHA] 

kikkürh, adv. ‘how f’. M3. ]11 : = P. بت‎ eto.] 

kificata (-anar), adv. ‘a bit, a little’. M44, Mr. [for Sk. birhoid] 

kirad&ra, m. ' (good) deed ”. Mbt. [Pers. kirdar 

Kiviiru (-G, -ra), m. ' leaf of a door’. Mb*. [2963 kaeaja-] 

kuärhlhio, adj. ‘ ugly’. M3. [*kukumdla-: cf. SUAkLHID] 

kusangl, m. ‘one who keeps bad company ’. MB. [ku- + °8ANaï] 

kusattu, m. ' falseness ". M3*, M4. [ku- + ^aaTU] 

kusalu, m. ‘ ease, prosperity '. M3, 115359. [3365 kuéala-] 

kusohan&, adj. ' ugly '. M3. [ku- + ^sogANA] 

kukkarl, f. ‘hen’. MB. [3208 kukkufi-] 

kund&, m. ' elephant-goad '. M31, M4. [cf. ?^koxpi: = P.] 

kundu, m. ' pool, tank ۰. M5. [3264 (or Sk.) kusda-!] 

kudhañgu, m. ‘ evil deed, bad behaviour’. MB. [ku- + °DHAKGU] 

kuth&rhu, m. ' bad place ’. M33, M6. [ku- + °THAMU : cf. SUTHAMU] 

kudamu, m. ‘frisking (of animals)’ (+ kari). M53. [< 3411 kürda- + 1] 

kund&, m. ‘ wooden pommel ؟‎ ', in carht kat ghorarai kunde pakararhs Ga V19.2. 
M54. [3289 kunza-! (or Pers. kunda ‘ stock of gun’ 1)] 

kuphakkarë, m. ' stupid activity '. Mb. [ku- + ?PHAKKARU] 

kubolu, m. ‘ evil speech '. M5. [ku- + ^BoLv] 

kumahalu, m. ' bad place’. M3. [ku- + °MAHALU] 

kumirhi, m. ‘ complete fool '. Mb. [ku- + ?wügHU] 

kuranka, m. ' antelope '. M5‘. [for Sk. kurafiga-] 

kuraki, v.t. ' nibble, gnaw (of rat)’. M4. [3319 *kura- + -kk- 1] 

kurfä, f. ' path’, in chadu dubidha kv kurta Su44, kurie kurte 001015 MrV5.14. 
M51. [11 (unless 3352 *kula- ‘ canal’ 1)] 

kulKhu, adj. ‘ profitless '. Mb. [ku- + °LAHA] 

kullija, f. ‘evil reputation '. M6. [ku- + °LAJA] 

kuramil, f. ‘ relationship by marriage '. M4. [< KURAMU] 

kuramu, m. ‘ child's in-law '. M43. [3285 kutumbin-] 

küll, adj. ' tender, soft '. MB". [3523 komala-] 

kürüvürh, adj. ' false’. Mb*. [ext. > “KURA: of. TRACAVAM] 

koum, adv. ‘how f’. M3. [= °xruÿ] 

kehari, m. ‘lion’. M5. [3475 kesarin-] 

keharo, adj. ‘ which 1 '. M5. [= "KEHA, İKERHĀ] 

ketaka (-u), adj. ‘what f ۰. ۷51. [ext. > °KBTA: = H. ketak, -ik] 

ketu, pr. ‘any ', as in kāraji nahi ketu BM7. M4, MB?. (al. of °xo!] 

kairhdhari, adv. ‘in which direction 1 '. ۳۰ [of. FIIDDHARI] 

kailt, f. ' brown heifer ’. M3. [2760 kapda-] 

kou’, m. ‘kos’. 3153, [= °KOHU] 

kosu*, m. ' treasury, store’. Mb(Sv5). [3539 koéa-] 

kofaväru, m. ‘ constable '. Mbt. [3501 koffapäla- : cf. ?kOTAVARI] 

koth&rl, f. ‘ crucible’. M6. E M = H. khan, P. kuthah] 

koma (-à?), f. ' people, community, gro ?. MB*. [Ar. qaum] 

koti (-17), adv. ‘ near, with, beside ۰ jn [8607 kola-*| 

korh&, m. ‘ leper ’. M4r. [3373 *kothin-] 
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kori, f. ‘ crore’. MB“. [= °KARORI] 
korhu, m. ‘leprosy '. M3. [3371 kojha-] 


khat (khatär, khat, khaeï), m. ‘ destruction °’. MB*. [of. 3653 keapita- : = °KHAI 1] 

?khasamüni, m.: also khasamand kari ‘act as lord, look after’. MB‘. 
[of. °KHASAMU for sense] : 

khasalati, f. ‘nature, habit ’. M3. [Ar. > Pers. khaslat] 

khahar&, m. ‘ obstinacy, stubbornness’. M5. [< KHAHI: = P. khadwra] 

khahi, v.i. ‘ be hostile, quarrel’. M4r. [11 : = P. khahinā] 

khakhart, f. ‘ fruit of akk '. Mb. [cf. 2817 karkaja-!] 

khaoci, v.i. ‘ be fastened, be mingled, be intoxicated ’. MB‘. [3766 *khaoyate] 

khajIn&, m. ‘ treasury '. M5*. [Ar. khazina] 

khatii (pp. khatäna), v.i. ‘stop, stay; be mingled, fit, enter into’. MD*. 
[3779 khagayats) 

khandalu, m. ‘realm; group, company’. M4, Mb. ['EHANDU! X "MANDALU 
(not Sk. khandala- ‘ piece ’)] 

khandi (-aii), v.t. ‘ destroy '. MB?. [8795 khondate] 

khannalt, f. rag for cleaning oilpress '. M3. [8801 *khandi- + -L-] 

khama, m., in badhiku udhänio khams prahära BaAl, comm. ‘arrow ". MB. [11] 

kharaci, v.t. ‘expand, spend’: khàs kharaci ‘ consume and spend ’. M35, Mat, 
M513. [< °KHARAOU| 

kharaba, num. ‘ ten thousand million '. MP. [Sk. kharva-] 

Khalili, v.t. ‘ cause to eat’. M53. [= °KHAVALI] 

khalksu, adj. ' released, delivered '. M5‘. [Ar. khalās] 

khalu, m. ‘ idiot, fool, wretch ’. M4*, MB. [3835 kAala-*] 

kharaku, m. ‘rattle, clink, jingle’. M3*, MD. [< 3771 khajakhafdyate] 

khäsä, adj. ‘ special, fine ’. Mbr. [Ar. > Pers. kha] 

khinama, f. ‘lady’, in na mira khánama 895 (comm. also as m. * khans ’). 
Mb. [Pers. £hanam] 


khisaki, v.i. ‘slip, slip away’: khisakāi, v.t. ‘ cause to slip’. M4?, Mb. [3888 
*khis- + -kk- : = °KHISI] 

khijamatadira, f. ‘ maidservant '. Mbr. [for Ar. > Pers. kAizmat-gàr] 

khifiji, v.t. ‘pull’, in gartbarh uppari ji khiñjas dark: 08167, ie. ‘is angry 
with '. M5. [= ^xuiRor] 

khifijot&na, f. ‘ tension, strife’. Mbr. [= °KHINCOTANT] 

khirhdholark, m. ‘ patchwork quilt’. M4. (ef. °kaINTHA : = P. khashdhola] 

khilakhän£, m. ‘ family '. 26۴, [Ar. > Pers. khad-khana] 

khil&i, v.t. ‘cause to play '. M4, Mb‘. [= °KHELAT] 

khili, v.i. ‘ blossom ’. M4r. [3882 *khd- : = ?xxr] 

khirakt, f. ‘door, window '. MBT. [3770 khajakkeka-] 

khiri, v.i. ‘ blossom '. M4, M54. [3882 *khid- : = xan] 

khuhi, v.i., only as raharkdà khuhashda, adj. ‘ remaining, left’. M4*, M5. [perh. 
v. > °KHOHI (13661 *skogats)] 

khutaharu, adj. ‘ false’. MB. [3895 *khutfa-* + 1] 

khudi, pr. ‘self’. MD“. [Pers. khud] 

khuđ, f. ‘ egoism ’. M5?. [Pers. khudi] 

khunëmt, adj. ‘ sinful ’, in duhish sardirh khunaáms kaAde Su29. M5. [of. KHÜNA ti] 

khubbhi (ext. pp. fs. -arî, pres. 3s. kAumbhas‘), v.i. ‘be stuck’. MB*. 7 
*skubhyate] 

khumiro, m. ‘ intoxication ’. MBF. [Ar. khumär] 

khuragiru, m. ' saddle-cloth ۰. M4. [for Pers. khogir] 
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khühu (ext. -ajà VaC5), m. ‘ well’. M31, M4, Mb. [= 0 

f. ' bent stick ', as khürhds di khedärs GaV19.2, i.e. ‘ hockey, polo, eto.’.‏ بتوضتقطزا 
M54, [3893 *khunja-1]‏ 

khün&, adj. ‘empty '. 1152. [3690 kgina- (x 52 1)] 

khübu, adj. ‘ good, excellent '. M5. [Pers. khub] 

khe, ppn. used to indicate the direct object, e.g. so tarde kinda khe MrV20, or 
possession, e.g. tinni varatárá jaga khe GaV4.2. M4, M55. ]11 : = 8.: syn. 
?KAU!, °KA, eto.] 

khed&ri, f. ' game’. Mbtr, [ext. > °KHEPA] 

khepa, f. ‘load, consignment of goods '. 11519. [3742 ksepya-] 

khevi, v.t. ‘ operate, pass time’. M53. [3741 kpepayati] 

kher&, m. ' village '. M5r. [3916 khefaka-] 

khoju, m. ' footprint, track, trace, clue’: ‘foot’ in khoju na khumbhas Gj V9.1. 
M1, M43, M5‘. [3929 *kAoya-] 

khotu, m. ‘ donkey '. M5'(Ke13). [3932 *khotta-] 

khodi, v.t. ‘dig’. MB*. [3934 *kAodd-] 

khori (4), f. ‘ intoxication ', e.g. prema rasa khors Sa94. MB’. [Pers. khori 
* eating ' 1] 

gaüharu, adj. ‘deep’. M4, MB*. [4024 gabhïra- : = °GAHIRU] 

gatirt, f. ‘ the rigini Gaüri ۰ M3. [Sk. gauds-] 

gahagahi, adj. ‘ deep (of colour). M3. [?? (perh. cf. Pk. gahagaha- ‘ delighted ’, 
or H. gahgahäna ‘ quiver, shake ' 1)] 

gahadararä, m., in gahadarará tripi تقل‎ MrV6.1, comm. ‘elephant pit’ or 
‘thatched shelter’. M54. [cf. GAHADI, GADAHA] 

gahadi, v.t. ' catch, bury ’, in gahadio mürha nari As157. MB. Paani x ?aappr! 1[ 

gaggari, f. ‘ pot”. MB. [= ?aàAaARr] 

gacagirl, f. ' plastered building”. M4. [Pers. 207و‎ * plastering '] 

gajii, v.i. ‘roar’, comm. as ‘ become manifest’ in gura sabadi govirdu gajjia 
KaV7, eto. M4. [= زانقه"‎ 

gataku, m. ‘ gurgling produced by eating or drinking’: gafaka pi ' drink with 
enjoyment '. M41, [onom. 1 : = P. gaj(ak)] 

g&jAku (gajakdra'), m. ' mouthful’. M4*, M5. [< aATAKU] 

gadahk, m. ‘pit’ (+ gads1). Mb*. [ext. 3981 *gadda-!: cf. GAHADARARA] 

gaddi?, adj. ‘ united, together ', in so nivāhü gadds MrV14.1. MB“. [= faappu] 

gandia, adj. ' dirty, foul ’. ۰ [Pers. ganda] 

gantva, adj. ‘rich, prosperous, great’, in sadwaganîua suhävane BA18, ganiwa 
tert siphats Bh10. 2152. [Ar. ghani ‘rich’ or Ar. > Pers. ghantmat ‘ boon’, 
unless > 3993 ganayati] 

gamaru, m., in jû kai kam جما‎ vada gamaru GaA6 comm. ‘ greatness, glory ۰ 
M55. [4065 garvara- f (hardly Ar. ghamar ‘ brave ’)] 

gammi, f. ‘reaching’, in sraba théna gamm SM7.6. M5". [4032 (or for Sk.) 


gamya-] 
gamu, m. ‘ distress ’, as gamu kari ‘ be distressed ’. M3. [Ar. > Pers. gham] 
garatthä, pp. of °arasi ‘swallowed, devoured’. M3. [anal -#A-: cf. 4361 


grasta- 
garadhapu (-bu), m. ‘donkey '. M5*. [for Sk. gardabha- : = °GARADHABHU] 
garibaniviju, m. ‘ cherisher of the poor ”. MB". [Ar. > Pers. ghartb-navaz] 
garfbu adj. ‘ poor, needy, humble’. M4’, MB!*. [Ar. gharib] 
garu (sa. êwir As121r), m. ‘ throat, neck '. MB*. [= °aatv] 
garuru, m. ‘ charm against snake-poison '. M3. [= ^aARARU] 
galani, in khubbhar: kuthare mihî galans kumaniriarh 8111. Mb. [11] 
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galatinu, adj. ‘wallowing; absorbed, lost in’. M3, M4, M5. [Pers. ghalian: 
= °GALATU] 

galüvür, m. ‘ neok-rope halter’. M4. [4076 *galadaman-] 

gathviipi, v.i. ‘ be lost, be removed ’. 118۳, [v.p. > °GAMvAI] 

gavi, v.i. ‘ go, reach '. M4r, Mbtr, [*gamate f: of. °GAVANU] 

garabara, f. ‘ noise, uproar’ (+ kan). M5. [3974 *gada-bada-] ` 

gară, m. ' hail’. MOr. [3969 *gada-?] 

eu, m. ‘ village’. M5*. [= °arRAùU] 

gihana (-na), m. ‘ flail 1", as in kanu nahî tuka gàhana lage 216. MP?. [cf. 4152 
gaha-* ‘ treading out’, and ^ANAGARU] 

gähi, v.i. ‘ tread, wander’, as banu gahi. MB. [4152 gahate] 

g&dara, f. ' sheep, ewe '. M5*. [3983 gaddara-] 

güthu, m. ' wealth, capital’, in thu vahu siurh lubhario 1019. MB. [31] 

gün&, m. ' sugarcane '. M4r. [3998 ganda-*] 

güra, m. ‘dirt f ', in mana mark dharate gara Dg31. MD". [4137 *gára- 1] 

gürarü, m. ' sgngke-charmer ’. M3. [< ?^aABARU] 

gürhi, adj. ‘thick, dense, deep ’. M5*. [4118 gadha-] 

gijhii, v.t. ‘ habituate, accustom to’. MB. [v.c. > 4232 grdhyats] 

girahbärt, f. ‘ might, power, wealth’, in girambart vadasahibt 8:2. M5. [Pers. 
girün-bári] 

gilli, adj. ‘ moist, soft’. MB“. [4386 *grilla-] 

giläni, f. ‘ aversion, disgust '. MB. [Sk. glani- > Pk. giläm-] t 

(-o) adj. ‘desirous, attracted by’, usu. as rasa gidhā. M4, MD’. [4229‏ قطقتع 


gufiji, v.i. ' buzz '. MS. [4175 guñjats] 

guddhā, pp. of *gunnhi ‘ plaited, kneaded, i.e. filled with”. M4r. [4205 guphats 
(x baddha-)] 

gumän!, adj. ‘ proud '. Mb. [Pers.] 

guraja, f. ‘ mace, club’. M3. [Pers. gurz] 

gurajha, f. ‘ obstacle, complexity ’. M4. (11: = P. qulaÿh, guljhan, gufjhal] 

gurü&, adj. ‘ great’. M9. [4209 guru-] 

gula, m. ‘slave’, as gula gole, mp. ‘slaves’. M4*. [of. GULAMU and °GoLA] 

gulamu, m. ‘slave’: gulama gulami Gal? ‘ slave of slaves’. M4*. [Ar. ghulám] 

gurhi, v.t. ‘ponder ’, as parhana gurhand. M3. ]11 : = P. gurhna] 

gürhha, m. ‘ dirt, filth’. M4. [4225 gutha-] 

güjart, f. ‘ Güjar woman ’. M3. [4210 gurjara-] ۲ 

gairamahalu, adj. ‘ having no abode (of God) ۲. M3. [Ar. > Pers. *ghasr-mahall] 

gairavajahi, adv. ‘ uselesaly, in vain’. MD. [Ar. > Pers. *ghatr-vajh] 

galli, f. ‘path’, in ga na chors 20260 ‘does not cease to pursue’. MB. [4009 
gati- + -Ha-] 


-ghaoolä, in rola ghacolä, m. ‘ noise, uproar ’. M3". [4153 *ghaco-] 

ghantä, m. ‘ bell’. M6. [4421 ghanja-] 

ghatäü, m. ‘moment’, in sukha ghajau dis MrV13.3: ‘pot’, in jiurh jala ghafad 
condrama MrV14.2. 15354. [ext. > Sk. ghafa- (vs. GHATU ‘ heart ’)] 

ghattu, m. ‘ way, path ’, as ghafjs avaghatts, adv. ' everywhere °. M5?. [= °@HATU] 

ghatth&, pp. of °aHast ‘ rubbed ’. M6. [4510 ghrgta-] 

ghang&, adj. ‘wretched, quarrelsome ’, in sabbhs nindaka ghandä BgCS. M4". 
[of. lists under 9124 banda-] 

gharab&rl, m. ‘ householder ’. MBT. [< ^aHARU BABU] 

m. ‘ grass-outter ’. M4. [< °aHasvu]‏ رتمقطع 
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ghAl?, v.t. ‘cast; put, place’, e.g. hamari bhümi katinu ghalat pairu Ga78. 


MB*. [4457 *ghalyati] 
ghinäi, v.i. ‘be disgusted (with the world)’. MB". [< 4500 ghrna-: = ۰ 
ghinana] 


ghitt&, pp. of °GHINI ‘ taken ’. 1157. [= GHmppHA (x °prTTA)] 

ghiddh&, pp. of °aumnt ‘ taken ". M54, [4235 *grbdha-] 

ghiri, v.i. ' be surrounded; turn round’: phni gini, adv. ‘ again and again’. 
M3, M51. [4474 *ghir-] 

ghussari, v.i. ‘enter, push one's way in’. M4. [4492 *ghuss-! + -d-] 

ghussi, v.i. ‘miss, be forgotten '. M3r. [4403 *gÀuss-* : cf. °@HUTTHA] 

ghughani, m. ‘ owl’. Mbr. [4494 ghüka-, or onom. : = P. ghuggü, ghugh] 

ghugghi, adv. ‘densely’, in vuptha ghugght giramu SrA29. M54. [11: cf. P. 
ghug-vasom, f. ‘dense population '] 

ghun, v.i. ' thunder '. MB‘. [4487 ghurati!] 

^ghuli, v.i.: also ‘ recover, be saved ’, in je kicarhhi lakkha updva tarn kahir na 
ghullas& RaV14. Mb. [= "anon t] 

ghümari, v.i. ‘dance round and round’. M4. [4485 *ohummats (*ghimrc-)] 

ghera, f. ' going round, dizziness’. MS". [< GHERI] 

gheri, v.t. ‘ surround, blockade '. M3, M4, MB‘, M9. [4474 *gher-] 


oaû, imp. 2s. of ^cAVI ‘speak’: pres. pto. 061:42 ‘ speaking '. M3, M4, Mb. 

oatiki, f. ‘guard’: ext. caükars ‘ band, gang’, in dusaja caükars Sod. M3, ۰ 
[4629 catugka-] 

cafikhann!, adj. ‘ sacrificed ', e.g. tisu vitamhu caükhannias M4 (S15). M3, M41. 
[*catuskhasda- ‘cut into four, quartered’: cf. ^&KHANNI] 

catigirada, ppn. ‘ all around ’. ME. [Pers. cau-gird] 

catigunu, adj. ‘ fourfold °. MB. [4599 caturguma- : = OAUNA, °CAVAGANU] 

caticakk£, adj. ‘ going in all directions’ (cf. carhhu cakkirn kxanu loa RaV?8). 
M3. 3. [catusoakra-, with change of sense] 

catidahi, f. ' 14th day’. MS. [= °aaupasr!] 

cafiviu, adj. “going with the four winds ’. M3. [4621 *caturvàata-] 

caünä, adj. ' fourfold’. MS. [= oattaunu (x °DÜNA)] 

catasiila (cajasdla), f. ‘ school’. M43. (Pk. cajasala-: of. °oATA] 

cabbi, v.t. ' chew ۰. 1143. [4711 carvati: cf. foaBBANU] 

camari, v.i. ' cling’. Mb. [4822 *oimb-] 

camiäru ,تم)‎ camarä, camüru), m. 'leatherworker, ie. Ravidas'. M4*, Mb. 
[4698 carmakära-] 

oarügu, m. ' lamp °. M41, MB. [Pers. oiragh) 

calanu, m.: also ‘ behaviour, usage '. Mb. [4716 calana-] 

calkû, adj. ‘ impermanent, unenduring ’. Mb. [< [تشتهه"‎ 

calittu (calattu), m. ' behaviour, usu. as calsta, p. ‘ ways, wonderful ways (of 
God)”. M3, M4, Mb (passim). [4691 caritra-] 

of, m. ‘ giver of delight ’. M54, [< ۹۵2 (4775 *oäh-)] 

c&ithkhu, m. ‘evil eye’ (+ Johs). MB(Bh49). [4560 oaksus-] 

oBbaku, m. ‘ whip’ (+ las). M4. [Pers. cibuk] 

okrhvaru, m., in na caürwa na cärhvara Bv5, comm. ' fly-whisk bearers’. Mb. 
[4747 o3mara- ‘ fly-whiak ”[ 

cittavi (ontav M4), v.t. ‘think, ponder’: ovtavant (4), f. ‘thought’. M35, 
M4*, Mb*^, M9. [denom. > °orrru] 

citări (-en), v.t. ‘ remember, remind '. M4, M533. [< 4799 citia-1] 

citrasäla, f. ' room hung with pictures ’. M5. [4811 (or Sk.) ostrasalá-] 

cui, v.i. ‘flow, drip (of nectar) '. M41. [4948 *oyuzats] 
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ouhaki, v.i. ' chirrup (of sparrow) '. M5. [onom. : = H. cahaknä, P. ouhaknä] 

cugall, f. ‘ backbiting, slander’ (+ kars). M4*. [Pers. oughuls] 

cugalu (-o), m. ‘ backbiter, slanderer ’. M3, M4?. [Pers. cughul] 

oufica, f. ‘ beak’. M3. [4569 *oufloa-? : = oro] 

cari, m. ‘sweet made with crumbled bread '. MB". [4888 *cüra-] 

cetaku, m. ' magio, miracle’ (+ lat). M4, MB. [11 : = H. cefak] 

oerull (cira Sa24r), f. ‘ maidservant, female slave '. MB*. [= Court] 

oot, m. ‘ performer of wonders '. M4. [< oosv] 

gordi, v.t. ‘ steal’. M4. [4933 corayats] 

colhä, m. ‘ sweet dish ’, in bhojanu thu nanaka kino colha Dh8r. Mb (elsewhere 
not dist. from ?ooLA). [Pk. collaka-] 


chaüru, m. ‘ cataract in eye’. M3. [4977 chada- + -d- 1] 

chakki, v.t. ‘ drink (nectar) '. M4. [4957 *chakka-*] 

ohantu, m. ‘ verse, song’ (+ gat). M4tr, MB‘. [for Sk. chandas- : = CHANDU] 

chatür&, m. ‘ram’. Mbt. [4973 *chatira-*] 

chatti?, v.t. ‘roof’, as chattare bajara RaV19.1 ‘covered bazaars’. Mb. 
[< tesa TIE] 

°chandä, m.: prob. ‘need’, as comm., in piru Gpana bhäna kichu nist chanda 
۶01, phakuru jisi kani na chanda Mr82. Mö% (of. M4—B167). [4984 *chanda-? 
‘bond’ t : cf. MUHACHANDA] 

chandu, m. ' verse, song’, in gava: bahu chande RaA4: comm. ‘ Vedas’, in 
brahamädika siva chanda munisara Sv7. M4", MB. [= CHANTU] 

ohannă (chānã"), adj. ‘ hidden, secret ’. 3153. [4989 ohanna-*] 

chaniocharavāru, m. ‘ Saturday '. M3. [Sanatécara- (> Pk. sanicchara-)] 

adj. ‘handsome, graceful’. M53. [< "OHABI (rather than 2‏ بقلاطعطه 
chädmika-)]‏ 

oharli, v.t. ‘ husk, hull (rice) '. M5. [4965 *chaj-] 

ohãrhtl, v.t. ° select, remove '. M5*". [4970 *chant-] 

f. ‘ breast, M53. [5014 *chdtts-]‏ بتاقده 

ch&panu, m. ‘ death ', in bahurt janama na chapana Dh49. MD". [4994 *chapp-, 
Le. ‘ hiding, sealing [ 

chäma (-ani 12607. f. ‘shade, shadow '. MD“. [= °cHAmva] 

ohikki (chiki), v.t. ‘pull tight’: chikki baddha ' bound tightly ’. M4", ۰ 
[12427 *chskya-] 

chinga, f. ‘ metal toothpick ’. M4. [11 : = P. ching] 

chittari, f. ‘ disgraced ’. M54. [5035 *chiff- + -d-, Le. * covered with marks '] 

chitl, f., in rasatals pario chifs chift sira bhárai Sal0, comm. ‘in pieces’. Mb. 
[4966 *ohiffa- ‘stick’, or 5035 *chsg- ‘ drop] 

chinn&, adj. ‘torn’: comm. ‘ weak’, in so pūra karammà na china ۰ 
Mot, [5047 chinna-] 

chinu, m. ‘ moment, instant ’. Mb*, M9*. [= °KHINU] 

ohIp& (chirhbá M3), m. ' cloth-printer, ie. Namdev’. M3, M43. [4994 *chipp- 
(Pk. chirhpaga-)] 

churaki, v.i. ‘be released; be let go; be abandoned ’. M34, M4, Mb. [3706 
*krutats + -kk-] 

chela, f. ‘lamb ’. MB". [4963 ohagala-] 

chevath, adj. ‘ sixth’. M4. [< "ogra] 

cheri, v.t. ‘ taunt, provoke '. M4. [4974 *ched-*] 

choherä, m. ‘ boy, lad; servant’. M4, Mb?. [5070 *chokhara-] 

choku, m. ‘ boy, lad ’. M4. [5069 *chokka-] 

adj. ‘ miserable, trifling '. M3. [= °oudonA]‏ بقطممطه 
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f. ‘ salvation '. M57. [< 3707 *kmgyate]‏ بقامطه 
ohori, v.t. ‘leave’. M5‘. [= °onopr]‏ 


jaülärh, adj. ‘moving; separate’, e.g. isa te thu hoïo jatlldsh GaAl. M4, ۰ 
[Ar. > Pers. jaulan ‘ moving, coursing '] 

jakiri, m. ‘stubbornness, keenness’, in bikhu saficamht lat jera Jt6. ME. 
[10400 yata- (MIA. *yakka-)] ١ 

Jarhg!l&, m. ‘rust’. Mbr. [Pers. sangür] 

jaci, v.i. ‘be tested, be rated; be esteemed, be prized’. M3, M5? [v.i. > °sAcr] 

jajjari, adj. ‘ feeble with age, infirm (of body) ’. M3. Mb. 4 jarjara-] 

janu", oj. ‘(it is) as if’, in mámwu sunata janu bichua dasüná Ra32. MD. 
[= °JANAKA] 

Jarhbüru, m. ‘ vice, nippers, forceps '. M5. [Pers. zambür ' wasp '] 

jaring, m. ‘ gold, golden treasure ’. Mb. [Pers. zarrina] 

jalani, f. ' burning, envy '. Mb(RaR6). [5307 jvalana-] 

“Jari, v.t. ‘set’: cf. also tanni jarasrh Gpanas 1 “if I fix wings to my body’; 
binu jarte las jario jarävä As44 ‘ the setting was done without a jeweller’; 
dharani khara ratana jarav Ga V17.1 ‘ earth and grass are bejewelled with 


dew '. MB. 
jaru, m. ‘fool’ : ext. in Gt masaji jaravata ki niñita Sad ' like a dumb thing ۰ 
63, [5090 jada-] 


J&haranavi, f. ' Ganges ۰ M4. [for Bk. jahnavi- (x JAHARU 1)] 

J&haru (-à), adj. ‘ manifest °. M4r, MB". [Ar. zahér] 

j&hi, oj. ‘as, however’. M5*. [cf. °KAHÜ] 

Jücari, f. ‘ desire '. M54. [10448 yacfia-] 

J&not, m. ' knower ', in jo sabbhasas da jàmo 4 (AsSp1), following tüm janot 
sabbhasat M1 (AsV1). M1, M4. [< ?3ami] 

jinî, m. ' acquaintance, friend '. M5r. [< °JANI] 

fither&, m. ' husband's elder relative ’. MD. [5288 +. ] 

fidürh, pr. ‘ from which, than which ’. M83, M4. (sa. of ‘Jo: cf. °KIDUM] 

- Hnehii, adj. ‘like which '. MB‘. [= °sEHA: of. °KINEHĀ] 

jiha, f. ‘tongue ’. M4*, 32155. [5288 jihvā- (> Pk. jiÀà-) : = ^jtaua] 

Jai, pres. (pass.) 3s. of °stvz ‘ lives, should live ’. Mbtr, 

jinu, m. ‘saddle '. M4?, [Pers. zin] 

ju&nu, m. ‘ youth, wrestler ', in nehate pañji juana BrA29. M54. [Pers. javán] 

Jut&, v.i. ‘ be joined, fit with ’. MB. [10496 *yufyats] 

juffu, m. ‘ union, combination ’. MB". [10496 *vujta-] 

Jutt&, pp. of 52013 ‘ yoked ’. M4r, M5. [10479 yukta-] 

julamu, m. ' oppression, tyranny ’. M5. [Ar. gulm] 

juli, v.t. ‘move’: also v.i. ‘ go’ MrV20.2. 0. [v.c. > °JULLI] 

J&lKhà (-o), m. ' weaver, i.e. Kabir’. M3, M4. [Pers. 14h] 

Jû, honorifio suf. M9. [= ?3Tu1] 

jie (as pl. jūīrh), f. ‘louse’. M4. [10612 yuka-] 

Jühs, f. ' pasture '. Mbr. [10156 yütha- 1: = P. ih] 

jek, cj. ‘ however much 1 ', in jekā part vaeas S140. M3. [1] 

jej!&, m. ' poll-tax '. MS. [Ar. jizya] 

Joh&, f. ' search ۰ MBF. [< ‘som, dist. from ‘som ‘ injure ’ (10534 yodhayats)] 

joti, v.t. ' yoke '. M4. [10524 yokirayats] 

Jodari (-ariar, judariā Mg2r), f. ' entreaty ', e.g. gura dgat kari jodari GaK1. 
Mit, M5. [< Ar. zuhd ' devotion’ 1] 

jora (-4), ‘woman, wife ’. M41, [= °sor6] 

jori, m. ‘ opponent (in game) ’. M5(Bal9). [< 10496 *yofa-] 
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jhaht, f. ‘ grinding the teeth ’, as jhahiarh pût. M4. [onom. 1 : = P. Jhar) 

jhakkha, f. ‘ nonsense ' (+ mart). M3, M44, M5?. [< ^THAKKHI) 

jhaggt, f. ‘froth, foam’: ghaggū suffi ‘foam at the mouth’. Mat. [5322 
“jhagga-| و‎ ۱ ۱ 

Hihatti, f. : for sense ‘ time, life ’, of. ot valu chalu kari jhatis kadhade Ga V26. M4. 

jhapirá, m. ‘embrace’ (+ las). M4r. [11: of. P. jhapirna ‘squeeze’, japphi 
* embrace '] 

jharapi, m. ‘ fountain, cascade '. MD". [5344 jharama-!] 

jhalli, v.t. ‘support’: ‘fan’ (As95). M3, 215, [5351 *jhall-*] 

jhallu, m. ‘craziness’, in tin bhati kari jhallu garwas BgV9.1. M3. [5352 
*jhall-?: cf. P. jhallà ' mad `] 

jhalumbhal&, m. ‘ dawn ’, in vadaras 11214 jhalumbhalas 8162. M3. [< °SHALU + ! 
(cf. °BHALAKE 1)] 

jhürhgl, f. ‘ storm ’, as jhakkharu jharhgt Su A1. M4. [11 : of. P. jhakkhar-jhāmgi] 

jh&tult, f. ‘snatch’ (+ de). Mr. [5327 *yhaff-] 

fhäri, v.t. ‘ wash (hands or feet)’. M41, MB®. [5376 *jhäraya] 

jhäläghs, m. ‘dawn’. M5. [< ^yBÀLU + i] 

jhäru (-ru), m. ‘ bush, thicket ’. M43. [5362 jhaja-] 

jhimijhimi (jhimajhima Sa V34.3), f. ' steady drizzle’. M3, M4, M5*. [cf. 9 
*jhamm-1: = P. jhim-jhim] 

jhiraki, v.t. ‘scold’. M4, MD. [cf. 4794 *cidA- 1: — P. jhirakna] 

jhumpart, f. ‘hut’. M5. [5403 *ÿhumpa-] 

jhüli, v.i. ‘swing, sway '. MD. [5406 *;Aulyais] 

jhoki, v.i. ‘lower (of clouds) f ', in 6 kundärn jhoks varasadä 8155. M3. [5399 
*jhukkats 1] : 


tahala, f. ‘service’: fahala kamás ' perform service’; fahalas las ‘ employ in 
service '. MB**. [5453 *fahal-] 

tanga, f. ‘leg’, as fanga dhari BIV2, i.e. ‘ at one’s ease ’. M4. [5428 fanga-*] 

tappi (fpi), v.i. ‘leap, skip '. M3*. [5727 *tarpais] 

tammaku, m. ‘ kettledrum '. M5. [onom. : = P. [ammak, H.P. fami] 

f&hl: see TOHI 

täri, v.t. ‘remove, avert '. 1153. [5450 talayats] 

Hkki?, v.t. ‘appoint’, e.g. ji horde gurü bahi (ka GaV15.3. M43. [< FIKKA 
(5458 *iskka-!) dist. from ?^prkkr!, vi] 

tuli, v.i. ‘ be absorbed in, be delighted by ’, in mana harirasi ful ju patirnda 
Mj6. M4. [cf. 6453 *dulats] 

tûka, f. ‘piece of bread '. MB*. [5466 *jukka-] 

tedhä (-ad), adj. * crooked ". Mb*. [6071 *treddha-] 

teva, f. ‘ habit’. Mb. [5475 *fev-] 

tohi, v.t. ‘ search, explore ', in fohe fähe bahu bhavana BA27. M5. [5486 *toh- : 
cf. P. toha-tah, f.] ; 

tobhi, m. ‘ pool’. M4. [5469 *fubb-: = P.] 


thakuräi, f. ‘lordship '. M5*. [< ^THAKURU] 

^thagaüri (Û) f.: better as ‘incapacity’, or ‘spell, enchantment ’. M1, eto. 
[5489 *fhagg- + atura- 1] 

°thaggu, m.: also in fhagahäre MS (Ga20"), fhagavale M4 (GaV10.1"), mp. 
‘thieves, robbers’; fhagavart MB (PrAl), f. ‘robbery ’. M4, M51. [+ -kára-, 


-päla-] 
tharüri, adj. ‘ cool, at peace '. MBT. [< °THARU] 
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th&(u, m. ‘ framework, decoration ’, in fhafu na bana PrA1. Mb. [6089 *thattha-1 : 
cf. ^rgATU] 

¢hAthi, m. ‘ outward show ’, in logana siumh mera thatha baga Asb4. M5". [6090 
*thattha-*: of. P. fhäth-bafh ‘ show, splendour '] 

thänu )-2(, m. ' place’. Mb*. [= °rHANU] 

th&ru, adj. ‘ cool, at peace '. MD*. [13765 *sthara-] 


dansu, m. ‘ bite, sting’ (+ lagat). M4. [6110 darñéa-] 

dahaki (-à:), v.t. ‘lead astray, deceive ’. M3, M55, M9. [11 : = H. dahkdna] 

dagamagi, v.i. ‘ totter’. M9. [5522 *dag-!] 

dadda, f. ‘frog’. MB. [6198 dardura-!] 

°gandi, f.: also ‘ body of kihguri' (RaAl). M3. 

daduri, f. ‘ unripe corn '. Mb. [6196 dardara-] 

darani, m. ' scarecrow ’. M5(Ga55). [< 6190 darats] 

d&ina, f. ‘ witch '. MD". [5542 däkini-] 

dKKI, f. ‘ witch, i.e. maya’. MB(As31). [5541 *dakka-!] 

adj. ‘ mighty’. M3, M4*. [6302 dardhya-]‏ ,قطقةة 

dikhA(rh), emph. following imp., in mith dassi dskha(th) piru kehiä .01ل‎ MBA. 
[= “DIKHA(s)] 

dikhi, v.t. ‘see’. M54. [= °pEKHI, DIKHI] 

diggi, vi. ‘fall’, in diggi na dolas Ra20, digas na dolas Dhb: but cf. ^pTia, 
sim. dirngana dola tau lati M5 (As119). MB*. [4157 *gidd-] 

dinn&, pp. of pz ' given ’. MB‘. [6140 *dinna-: = °DINA] 

dtharu, m. ‘tomb ’, in dthara nidirn mohi pharmkio ۲019. M5. [6528 *devaghara-] 

dummhu, m. ‘ pool’, in gande dummhi paiásu SrV15.2. MB. (11: = P. dumbh, 
dummh] 

dti, num. ‘ two’. M54. [= °pur] 

düjaro, adj. ‘ other '. M54. [= °DüJ4] 

de (pres. ls. dernhïarar, 3a. divas AsO4), v.t. ‘give’. M34, MD“. [= "pz! : 
of. pp. PINNA] 

dork adj. ‘ deaf’. MB*r. [of. list under 5560 *doffa-: = P.] 


dhah&, m. ‘refuge, support ', in se lairde dhdha phirarhhî GaV15.2. MA. [11] 
dhakki, v.t. ‘cover’. MB?*. [5574 *dhakk-: = DHAMET] 

dhabid, m. ‘ copper coin '. MB. [5580 *dhabba-] 

Qhiürhki, v.t. ‘cover’: dAárhkanu, m. ‘ cover '. M511. [5574 dhank-: = DHAKET] 
dhäri, v.t. ‘ hand over, offer ”, in hama tanu dio hat {hari Dg4. MAF. [= ٩9۴2م‎ 1] 
dhith& (-u), adj. ‘ shameleas; stubborn ’. M5*. [6875 dhrgta- : = DHITHA|] 
dhtthat, f. ‘ shamelesaness '. M5". [< DHÏTHA] 

dhirhdha, m. ‘lump, clod '. M4. [5598 *dAendAa-!] 

dhtmu, m. ‘lump, clod '. M4. [5591 *dA1ma-] 

JhIA (dr), adj. ‘ undone, loose; relaxed; weak’. M4, Mb*. [5590 *dhsUa-*] 
dhulli (dho-), v.t. ‘ wave (fan, fly-whisk) '. MP. [v.c. > °pHULI] 

dhürhdha, f. ‘ search '. Mb. [< ^pgoxpnr] 

dho&, m. ' offering, present ’. M4r, M5*. [5609 *dAauka-] 

dhoi, v.t. ‘convey; offer, make offering of”. M4*, MB?. [5610 dhaukayats] 
?dhoru, m. ‘ beast’. M11, M83, M4, 1153. [6884 *dAaura-*| 


tatirhki, v.t. ‘ sprinkle (water) '. M5. [11 ; = P. traurhkna] 

talüra, adj. ‘ready '. MÜr. [Ar. > Pers. tayyár] 

tahifija (tahijā), poss. pr. ‘ your, yours’. Mb*4, [= ?rgRA ; of. MAHINJA] 
رامع‎ adj. ‘strong, harsh '. MB. [cf. 5718 *targa-] 
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taggi (tags), v.i. ‘ endure, last, be steadfast ۲۰ Mb*r. [5625 *tagg-] 

taddi (tadas), v.t. ‘ stretch out (hands) ۰. M4*. 3 *taddats] 

tatthi, adv. ‘there’. M54. [cf. ^rrrraa1] 

tadashhu, adv. ‘ then’. M3, M4. [< °rapr; of. KADAMHU, °JADAMHU] 

tannhi, pr. ‘ them’. M54. [= °TINHA] 

tarhboll, m. ‘ seller of betel’. M3, MB. [5777 *tambolika-] 

tarhbolu, m. ‘ betel leaf’: tarhbola (tamola*) rasu, m. ' betel juice ’. M31, MB‘. 
[5776 *tambola-] 

tarasi, v.i. ‘ yearn, be filled with longing '. M3*, M4, MD*. [5942 trsyats] 

tarasu, m. ‘longing ’. M54. [< Tarast; = Sir. taras] 

taraka, m. ‘ renunciation ’. Mt. [Ar. tark] 

tarakasabandu, adj. ‘ carrying a quiver ’. MD. [Pers. tarkash-band] 

tarfkati, f. ‘ mystic practice '. Mbt. [Ar. > Pers. tariqat] 

tarunäpo (tara-), m. ‘ youth’. M9*. [< 5712 taruma-] 

tarori, v.t. ‘ break ". M54. [= ^ronr] 

talakt, f. ‘dependence, concern’. M4. [< Ar. ta‘allug] 

tara, adv. ‘immediately '. 1145. [5988 *traj- ; = H.P. tar] 

taraphi (-ài), v.i. ‘ writhe, flounder (of fish) ۰. Mb*. [5634 *tadapphad-] 

ting, f. ‘tune’. M5 (Ra8). [5761 täna-] 

tirã?, m. ‘float, raft’, in hari ape beri tulaha tara Gas. Mar. [5794 taraka-*] 

tal, m. ‘ padlock ’ (+ de). M3, M5. [5749 tada-*] 

tisa’, f. ‘ thirst ’. M3, M4. [5936 trga-] 

tisakā, adj. ‘ thirsty ’. M4r. [< Tisa!] 

tihattard, adj. ' having 3 shops (i.e. the 3 gunas) ’. MB. [tri- + SHATTU] 

tihand&, poss. pr. ‘ your, yours’. MB“. [= ^rgRà, TAIPA] 

tih&ri, poss. pr. ‘ your, yours’. M9. [= “ruHARA] 

timaru, m. ‘ darkness’. M3, M4, MB, M9. [5817 (or Bk. 1) &imsra-] 

°tugsith, pr. ‘you’: also o. tussdm M4, poss. tusara MD. 

tuhu, m. ‘ rice husk’. M8, M4, 2۵+. [5892 tuga-] 

tuocha, adv. ‘ the least bit’, sim. tucha mata. M4*, MB. [5850 tucchya-] 

türhbarl, f. ' gourd’. M3. [= TUMAR] 

türhmaru, m. ' fruit (of akk or nim) '. M5. [5872 tumburu-] 

teü, pr. ‘ those, they ’. Mb*. [= ^rz!] 

tel, pr. ‘ those, they’. M4 M5t. [= °re!] 

teharu: Bee EHARU 

tejani (ext. tejanart), f. ‘ swift mare '. M43. [f. > ?rAJI x Pers. tez] 

tet, m. ‘power grasp’, in dükha na tea Gj V10r satiguru bhejas jamu na tetas 
Pr13. Mb*. ۲11 : cf. P. fefe Guna ‘ fall into the clutches of ’] 

tell, m. ‘ oilman ’. M4*, MD. [5963 imkika-] 

trürhghi, v.i. ‘ yearn, aspire’. M54. [3002 kankgais 11] 

?trikutl, f. : also ‘frown ’. Mb (As96). [cf. 6020 *tribufi-] 


thiti (thats RaV?), v.t. ‘ fashion, create '. MBS. [< 5743 tasfa-] 

°thätu, m.: also ‘ fashioning, form, creation’. M3, M4, Mb*. [of. THATI] 
th&tt, f. ‘ capital’. Mb*. [13758 *sthapits-] 2 
thäpt, f. ‘ pat” (+ de). Mb. [6091 *thapp-] 

thämhi, v.t. ‘ fix, support’. Mb. [= °thammAs] 

^th&rvarhhu, ppn.: also ‘ from’. M3*, M4, M5?. [cf. THA, also °rHar] 
thävart, adj. ‘ firm, constant ’. Mb. [13767 sthavara-: of. ASATHAVARU] 
thigall, f. ‘ patch '. M5. [6096 *thugga-] 

thuri, v.i. ‘ fall short’. M5. [< ^rgogá] 

thin, f. ‘ prop, support ’. Mb. [13774 sthind-] 
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thülu, adj. ‘ thick, coarse '. MD. [13776 sthüla-: cf. asaTHOLU] 

thev&, m. ' stone set in ring’. M6. [11: = H.P.] 

“thai, ppn.: also ‘ near, with’. M33, MD. [cf. ?rHAMVAHMU] 

thaili, f. ‘ purse, moneybag '. MB‘. [13746 sthaex- + -H-] 

thoku (ext. -ara), m. ‘thing, substance; amount’. M3, 11515. [13675 stabaka- 
T -kk-] 

thoth& (ext. -arà, -aru), adj. ‘empty; blunt’. M4, M5‘. [6108 “thottha-*] 


daûri, v.i. ‘run’: v.o. datiras ‘ cause to run’. 1859. [6624 dravats + -d-] 

dal (= days, al. of ^pavyv). MP. 

dasatüra, f. ‘turban cloth’. Mbt. [Pers. dastár] 

dahi, v.t. ‘burn’. M3, Mb*. [6245 dahats: cf. DAHI] 

dagKn&, adj. ' branded, marked '. M4. [< °DAau] 

daphataru, m. ‘ register ; office ’. M5. [Pers. daftar] 

darhphina, mp. ‘tricks '. M5". [6181 dambha- : = ?pAwPRU] 

dabbu, m. ‘ property, wealth °. M5. [6625 dravya- : cf. "DARABU] 

dari, v.t. Grind coarsely f ’, in jatse dáno cakki darärnhs Mg3. Mb. [6192 darayats] 

dali, v.t. ‘ crush’. M3, ۰ [6216 dalats] 

‘du, m.: also ‘turn, throw (at caupar) '. Mb (Ba19). 

däsattanu, m. ‘slavery’. M5. [*dásatvana-] 

dAhi, v.t. ‘burn’. Mb. [6324 dāhayati: of. DAHI] 

dint, m. ' giver’. M4t (= daini MB‘). [6270 danin-] 

d&tu, m. ‘sickle’. Mb. [6260 dätra-*] 

did, m. ‘ plaintiff, complainant '. Mb. [Pers.] 

däranu, adj. ' terrible’. M5. [6299 däruna-] 

divanu, m. ‘skirt’, as davans laggs ‘ take refuge ’. M5. [Pers. daman] 

dävani, f. ‘rope’. Mb. [6283 dämani-] 

divi, as dāvā agant, f. ‘ forest fire’. MB. [6311 dava-: of. °pat] 

dikhi, v.t. ‘see’. MDF. [= °pEKHI; cf. DIKHI, PIKHT] 

diläsä, m. ‘ consolation, encouragement ' (+- kars, de). M57. [Pers. dil-asa] 

duksi, as pass dudst, ppn. ‘ near, around '. M4. [echo-ext.: cf. °DÜALAI] 

duhäi, v.t. ‘ cause to be milked’. MB. [v.o. > 6476 *duhats] 

duguni Cu), adj. ‘ double’, M5*. [= °ptwA (x Sk. dviguna-)] 

duter&, m. ‘difference, change for the worse’. M5". [du- + 5926 *trdi- > P. 
tarer)] 

dummanä, adj. ‘sad’. M3. [= ^puxxaANo] 

dumälarä, m. ‘ turban (given to wrestlers as prize)’. Mb. [Pers. dumbäla] 

dur&u (-&#), m. ‘distance; disappearance, hiding’: as adj. ‘ difficult’? in 
gobinda fhakura milana durdim Ka4Tr. M5®. [cf. °DURAI] 

dul&ri, v.t. ‘ hide ’. Mbr. [< °DURAT, with diss. of -r- 1] 

dūjāņā, adj. * other ’. Mb. [ext. of °DÜJÄ] 

deval&, m. ‘temple’. MB. [6542 1 

m. ‘ bankrupt ’. M4. [< 6358 dipávali-]‏ ات06۳ 

doja, m. bell”. Mt. [< “DOTAKU] 

dor&h&, m. ‘ uncertainty ’. M3". [Pers. do-räh& ‘ junction, fork ’] 


dhar&, m. ‘side’ : dharë kari " take side of, support ’. M416, MD". [6706 dhajaka- 
*weight ' (prob. also > "DHARI!)] 

aha, f. ‘running, attacking ". MB’. | [8800 *dhava-] 

dh&turabaji, f. ° cheating, knavish tricks’. M3?. [6714 dhattira- (but cf. 6866 
*dhürtakära- and °pHATU) + Pers. bîzî] 

dhith&, adj. ‘shameless; strong, firm’. M4, M5. [= patrni] 
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dhuhi, v.t. ' deceive '. M3, M4. [6642 drohaya (cf. 6639b druAyaix)] 

dhukkhu, m. ‘ suffering, pain’. .تلا‎ [< {DHUKKHI] 

dhühi, v.t. ‘ pull, draw’. MB. [ff : = P. dh(ar}ühna] 

dhorä, m. ' nearness, support’: dhora, adv. ‘ near’. M5*". [6884 dhaureya- (b)] 
dhrohu, m. ‘ deceit’. M57. [= °DHOHU] 


nakatt&, adj. ‘ with nose cut off, disgraced’. M3 M4*. [^NAKKU + °KATTI] 

natthä, pp. of °Nassı ‘ fled '. M5*. [7027 nagfa-] 

napharu, m. ‘ servant’. 1143. [Ar. nafar] 

nalini, f. ‘bamboo cane used as parrot-trap’. M5. [der. > 6963 nada-: 
= P. nali] 

n&hani (-a, nahina), neg. adv. ' not '. M51, 81916. [want + °wa] 

n&jaru, adj. ‘ all-seeing (of God)”. Mb. [Ar. nagar] 

nighürgarü, m., in nárüv lava näfhürgara patra kitthas rakkhas GaV128, 
comm. ‘ kick, blow ’, also ‘ baby walker’. MB. [cf. NATTHA 11] 

nApäku (napaka (1j V19.1), adj. ‘impure, unclean '. M55. [Pers. nà-pak] 

°näl&!, m.: also ' stream, channel '. M4 (BIV13). [7047 nagi-!] 

näri, f. ‘ vein, pulse ". M5. [7047 nàds-1] 

nil, m. ‘dispenser of justice’. M4r, MB?. [der. > 7614 *miyäya- ‘justice’ 
(also > °NIAU)] 

ni&frh (freq. kt math), ppn. ° like '. M513, M9*. [7614 *nsydya- ‘ manner ' (rather 
than 5284 ;Aayate)] 

nisalu (nésulu), adj. ' stretched out, at ease’, in hot ntoindu nisalu hoi radios 
VaV21, sail nisula jana tanga dhari BIV2. 1143. [nis- + 12352 éalya-1, or 
1123 *nihsarala- 11] 

nihangi, adj. ‘ free from care ’. MB". [7106 nikéanka- 1: = H.P. mhañg] 

nihor& (-ar, -o'), m. ‘ obligation, indebtedness, necessity’: nthorë kart ‘ make 
entreaty '. M5’. [7227 mbhyta- 1: = H.] 

nikasu, m. ‘ way out’. MB. [< °NIKASI] 

nik&mà, adj. ‘ useless’. MO". [7475 niskarman-] 

-nikhafijanu, m. ' destroyer '. M3*. [int. nis- + ^-KHANJANU] 

nigahira, mp. ‘ guards, police ’. Mbt. [for Pers. niguh-där, eto. (x -kära-)] 

niggun&, adj. ‘ worthless, bad '. M3. [7307 srguna- : of. °NIRAGUNU] 

nigghari, v.i. ‘be drowned, be swallowed up, be destroyed’. M43, MD. [7316 
*nirgharats] 

nicij&, adj. ‘ worthless '. M5. [for Pers. na-ote] 

nithviith, adj. ‘having no place, homeless’. M515. [7134 nthsthaman-] 

ninirhu adj. ‘having no name (of whore’s son)’. M4" (= minamu Mb). [7333 
*mrnämaka-| 

nimakha (ext. -aka Cad) f. ‘twinkling of an eye, moment’: also ‘a bit, a 
little’. M4‘, M5110, 219۴. [Sk. nimisa-] 

nimänu, m. ‘ dishonour ’. M5 (BIC4). [vs. °NIMANA] 

nimmuni&dA (nimuniädä), adj. ‘ having no foundation, baseless, infirm’. ۰ 
[nis- + Pers. bunyad] 

nirakhi, v.t. ‘look at, see’. M45, MB‘. [7280 nertksate] 

niranafi, in khets muälärh ucciärh gharu ucoä néranal GjV21.1, comm. ‘I see’, 
or ‘ fresh water '—t1. M3r. [11] 

niro&, adj. ‘ well’, only as navàár& niroë ' fit and well’. 153. [7561 niroga-] 

nivühü, adj. ‘enduring’. MDF. [< 7397 nirvahayati : cf. °NIBAHT 

nist, v.s. ‘is not’, in kicchu nist chanda .01ل‎ M54. [cf. تمعد"‎ (18.) : = Sir. 
nien] 

niri, v.t. ‘ irrigate, water '. M3 (SrA19). [7143 *mksruts] 
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nfri?, v.t. ‘serve (food) '. Mb*. [7162 *migarayati] 

nüra, m. ‘light ۰. MB*. [Ar. nur] 

netr&, m. ‘rope, halter’. M5 (Ga160). [7588 netra-] 

naika, adv. ‘a little’, as naika na ‘not in the least’. M9. [Na + °EKU?: 
= H. nak] 

nainü, f. 1 ' butter '. M54. [7008 navantia-] 


pat, imp. 28. of °pavi ' fall, eto.’ : also as abs. in jetho pati pati lühas RaV19.2, 
Le. ' again and again '. M3, M4, ۰ 

patit, f. ‘ slipper ’. M4. [8076 pdduka- + -U-] 

paürütanu, adj. ‘ pre-existent (of God) '. MB. [for Sk. *puratana-] 

passi, v.t. ‘see’. M5%. [8012 paáyats] 

paha, f. ‘dawn’. M5. [8705 prabha-] 

pahilav&nu (ext. -ará), m. ‘ wrestler’. MB". [Pers. pahlavdn] 

pahilorhde, adv. ' at first, from the first '. M5. [< ?^PAHILA, with ext. as AGGOMDE, 
PIOCHOMDE, VIOOUDE] 

pahu, ppn. ‘from’. M4. [= °PAH:] 

pahutti, pp. of “PAHUOO! ‘arrive °. M3*, M5. [8716 prabhüta- (> Pk. pahutta-] 

panku, m. ' wing’, in pankaja phàthe patka Ph15. Mb. [= °PANKHU] 

^pahkhi, f. ‘bird’: later m., e.g. pa&khi bsrakhi suhavará SrA20. M3, eto. 

paggari, v.t. ‘seize, grasp’. MB. [= ?rAkxARI] 

paünu, f. ‘mud’, MA. [= °PANKA] 

^paoli: also v.t. ‘destroy’, e.g. so karatas api pacäia GaV 10.2. M4. [v.c. > ^eAor] 

pao&rA, m. ' proclaiming’, only as loka pacard, e.g. loka pacara karat dinu rats 
SM4.5, Le. ' makes public show ? '. M53. [for Sk. pracara-: cf. ^PAOARI, and 
PATIARI؟]‎ 

pachäu (p. -@vıa"), m. ‘ shadow, shade '. 3155. [8500 pracchäya-] 

pachãnü (-nd), m. ‘one who recognizes, one who is aware; friend’. MD". 
[< °PAOHANT: cf. JANÜ] 

pachutäpi, v.i. ‘ repent’. M53. [= °PAOHUTAI, with Sk. -p-] 

parhjfru, m. ‘sweet dish made with five ingredients, including cummin-aeed ’. 
M5. [< *paftcairaka- 11 : = H.P. pañjini, f.] 

^patahgu, m.: also adv. ‘the least bit’, e.g. onhäm matlu patangu na laggat 
8145. M3, MB(Mr86). 

"pati, v.i.: also v.t. ‘inspire trust, give confidence to, make happy’. M3, 
M4, Mb. 

paläri, v.t. ‘make happy’, in loka patidras kacchu na pdtas 802. ۰ 
[< °paTIARA: cf. PAGARA 1] 

^pattu, m.: also ‘ gourd on kinguri’ (RaAl). M3. 

patirt, f. ' letter ’. M3. [7733 patirska-] 

pandraha, num. ‘15’. M3. [7662 paftcadaáa] 

paddharo, adj. ‘level’. M5". [7767 *paddhara-] 

Dardhinü (párh-), m. ‘ traveller’. 1694. [= °pAÏDHAÜ] 

pan&hi, f. ‘ refuge ’. Mba, [= TPANAEA] 

papol )(, v.t. ‘ foster, nourish '. 62. [11 : = P. papolna] 

parakha, f. ' testing, assaying ۰ M3. [7904 parikgá-] - 

paracünu, adj. ‘very few’, in pürabi janam paraoëna kamae NnA3. M4. 
[para- + 4889 oürna- : cf. H.P. parcün meal, four] 

paran&* (pa- Bh67), m. ‘refuge, support’, e.g. äpu chadds sada rahas paranai 
RaV21. M3, Mb*. [for Sk. pranaya- 11] 

parat, f. ' another's wife '. M5. [— ^PARATRIA] 

paradroht, adj. ‘ injuring others’. M4. [para- + 6646 drohin-] 
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parüdhu, m. ‘sin’: paradAt, m. ‘sinner’. M5™. [= °APARADHU, -f] 

parlihk, pp. of PARISI ‘ served '. M4. [7879 parivigia-] 

pareti, v.t. ' wrap '. M5. [= °PALETI] 

parosi, v.t. ‘serve (food) '. M4, Mb. [= °PARIEI] 

palaka (-à), f. ‘ eyelash ’; palaka na lägai AsC14 ' is unable to sleep ' : but usu. 
as adv. ‘for a moment’. M4, 1519. [< ?PALU, with ext. as BINDAKA, 
MUHATTAKA, °RATTAKA, eto. ; also Pers. palak ‘ eyelash '| 

palaci (Gr), v.i. ‘become addicted to, acquire liking for’. M35, MB. [8737 
A : 


prarajyate 

palhari, v.t. ‘abandon, shun °. M3?. [= SPARAHARI| 

(-na), f. ' fight, running away '. MBS. [7956 palàgona-]‏ مجتقلهم 

paläsa, m. ‘ the tree Butea frondosa '. M4*. [7960 palaa-] 

(pà-), m. ‘row, quarrel '. Mb*r. [8795 praväda- + -da-]‏ ۲878 هو 

päsäru, m. ‘ shopkeeper ’. MB:(SI17). [8835 prasära-: cf. °PAHARÀ] 

pikasila (-ra‘), f. ' kitchen ’. M5?. [Bk. pakaéala-] 

päkhu (-&, -i"), m. ‘side; refuge, protection’: also ppn- * beside, towards ۰ 
M4, M5?. [7627 paksa-] 

pägi, v.t. ‘immerse in, delight '. M5". [pragahate 1] 

pătat, f. ‘ courtesan, dancing girl’. M. [patra-] 

pänïhäru (-à), m. ‘ water carrier’. 2664, [= ^PANIBART] 

päraca, in mithiā moha bandhathhi nita paraca 80۵9. ۰ [11] 

pili, v.t. ‘ cause to be drunk, give to drink '. M3*. [= plar, PIALI] 

pikhi, v.t. ‘see’. M4*, M51. [= °PEKHI: of. DIKSI] 

pihgulu (-uriä Ga1157), adj., m. ‘lame, cripple’. M5*. [7649 *ningula-] 

?ploohai: also ext. pichākärh, adv. ' backwards’: picchorh, adv. * afterwards ', 
behind ’, ext. picchorhde. M3, M4*, ۰ 

pitthi, f. ‘back’: piftht de ‘turn the back”. M4*. [8730 prgts-] 

pinni, v.t. ‘ beg '. M5. [8170 pindayats] 

v.t. ' give to drink”. Mb. [= °PTAT]‏ تلقام 

pici, v.i. ‘ be drunk’. M3, M4". [= ?PI1] 

pith, pp. of “ter ‘ ground’: also m. ‘a kind of bread’. ۰ [8218 pista-] 

pipa, f. ‘fruit of the tree Ficus religiosa °. M4. [8208 pyplu-] 

pilaku, m. ' elephant-driver, mahout ’. M3. [< Pers. pil] 

pirhi, f. ‘ stool, throne (of the Guruship) ': ' offspring, descendants ’, in vaddht 
veli bahu piphi cû A101. M43, M5. [8222 pithika-] 

puni, v.t. ‘ sift’. M5. [8277 punats] 

putal&, m. ‘image, effigy’: sim. putari, f. M3*, Mb‘. [8269 *putrala-, putrika-] 

punahacarana (-md', -cara), mp. ‘acta winning religious merit, meritorious 
deeds ’. MB‘. [for Sk. *pungüscarana- 1] 

pülu, m. ‘ sheaf, bundle of grasa’. Mbr. [8349 piula-] 

pekhani, m. ‘show, spectacle '. M9(SI23). [8991 preksana-] 

peru, m. ‘ foot’. Mbar, [= ?^PATRU] 

pais, m. ‘ copper ’. M9r. [7761 *padärnéa-] 

paikinai, f. 1 ‘jewel ? ’, in tā katt sumats dei paskanas 1516. 4۰ [Pers. patkant 
‘ruby, turquoise ' 1] 

paikhika (-), f. ‘ dust under the feet (of) ’. Mb*. [Pers. pay-khak : = °PAKHAKA] 

°paija, f.: better with comm. as ‘ honour’, e.g. ramandma ks paija vadert mere 
thäkun api rakhat BaAl. M4, etc. 

paithd&, m. ‘way, journey ’. M5‘. [7753 *padadanda-] 

paidäisi, f. ‘ creation ’. M. [Pers. paidatsh] 

poolril, v.t. ‘smear, wipe’, in rakkAarh pocant mı kā bhdmda Bu20. M5. 
[< °P001] 
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- pocări? (pu-), v.t. ‘make love to’, e.g. jiurh kapurakhu pucārai nari ۰ 
MD". [< 8248 *pucca- 11: = P. puckárná] 


phaiija, f. ‘army '. M5*. [Ar. fauj] 

phahi, v.i. ‘ be caught '. M1r, MO". [v.i. > 18814 epásayats : of. °PHAST] 

phakk&, m. ‘ mouthful of food ’. M4. [9034 *pAakk-] 

phagganu, m. ‘the month February-March ’. M5. [9065 phalguna-: of. 
^PHALAGUNU] 

phatiha, f. ' victory ۰. MD. [Ar. fath] 

phandk (-u), m. ‘ noose, trap’. M4", M53. [= ?PHANDRU] 

- phani, adj. ‘ hooded ’, only as sahasa phani ۲ 1000-headed (of Seganiga) ”, MD?. 
[9046 phamn-] 

phabbi, v.i. ‘look well, adorn’. Mb*. [13808 *sparvats, cf. 14712 *phalph-] 

pharahi, m. ‘leaf of door, gate’. M5. [9053 pAala-"| 

pharaku, m. ' difference, distinction ’ (+ kart), M33. [Ar. farq] 

pharü, m. ‘one who seizes hand, i.e. helper’, in jamakälas vast jagu bamdhia 
tisa kā pharü na koi VaV7.1. M3. [< PHARI] 

~pharoal, f. ‘selling’, in galla pharost kare bahuters GaV8.2, i.e. * gossiping ’. 
M4. [Pers. -farosht] 

phirhki', v.i. ‘sin, fornicate’, in paradārā sa^gi phürkkas $026. MB", [9035 
phakkats 


[ 
«لاشتقطر‎ v.i. ‘be misled’, e.g. a garabai mo phärnki Asl2. MD“. [9032 
*phakk 


phäga, m., f. ‘the Holt festival ’. M5r. [9062 phalgu-1] 1 
Phävä, adj. ‘disgraced; distracted; exhausted’. M3, M4, Mb. [Pers. fava 
* disgraced 


phitaki (arr), v.t. ‘curse’: phijaka phijakām M3 (S14) ‘I curse with curses’. 
M3*, M4*, Mb. [< °puryyu + -k-] 

phussl, m. ‘ coward '. M3. [9100 *phussa-] 

phirhi, f. ' foul-mouthed woman '. Mb‘. [9105 *phüha- + -da-] 

"pheta, f.: better with comm. as ‘ blow’, cf. jamakilas kt phiri avat na phejas 
M3 (Bal6), kaochu na lagoi معام‎ M5 (Bal04). Mr, M5". [ 13838 
*ephityats 1: = P. pef 

phenu, m. f ‘foam’. MB*. [9108 phena-] 

phoku, adj. ‘ vain’. M5r, [= ^PROKATU] 

phoru, m. ‘ twinkling (of an eye)’. 81555. [cf. 13487 *sphura- 1: = P. phor] 


baser& (-0), m. ‘ resting place, abode ’. M3, MB’. [11594 *vásakara-] 

bahala, f. ‘cart ?’, in prána monu dhanu santa bahala Mg4, i.e. ‘ sacrificed to 
the sainta ’. Mbr. [11458 vahala-] 

bahal&, adj. ‘ much, many ’. M3". [9182 bahala-] 

bahurif, f. “wife, bride '. Mbr. [11251 vadhuft-: cf. fVAHUTI] 

bahori (rv), v.t. ' turn back, make turn ’. M3, Mbr. [12192 *vyághoats] 

bakhIll, f. ' speaking ill of others’. M3, M45. [< ?naxutrA] 

bakhori, v.t. ‘eat’. Mbt. [Pers. bakhor, imp. 2a. of khordan: cf. BUGOI] 

bacar&, m. ‘ young (of crane)’. M4, Mb. [424 apatya-] 

bafariZ, m. ‘ traveller’. MBT. [< °BATA] 

bafavàri m. ‘highway robber’. M4, MB‘. [?BATA + PARI ‘tear, gplit ' : 
= VATAVÀRÀ] 

bat&ü, m. ‘traveller’. M5. [= °vATAE] 

badapan&, m. ' greatness’. MD. [*vadratvana-] 

badtri, v.t. “make big, bring up (child) '. M4. [< ?BAppá] 
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badhäi, v.t. ‘increase’: also badhs, v.i. M5’, M91. [11376 vardhate : = °VADHAI] 

batana, m. ‘mouth’. Mb. [for Sk. vadana- (x °BATA 1) : = °BADANU] 

batil, v.t.: also ‘tell’ (+ de). ۰ 

battisa (ha), num. ‘ 32". M4, MB. [6657 dvatrirséat-] 

bandasi, f. ‘form’. MB. [Pers. bandish] 

padadudi, f. ‘ curse’ (+ las). MB. [Ar. > Pers. bad-du‘a] 

bandanu (-@), m. ‘salutation’ (+ kari): sim. banda (according to comm.) in 
lasakara banda jiu jiu sagali kita 8rA26. 25۶0. [11271 (or Sk.) 
vandana-] 


badankrhu, adj. ‘ dishonoured '. M37, [Pers. bad-nám x °NAMU] 

badali (-dhu SoV22.1), v.i. ‘ change’. M3r. [< Ar. badal] 

bandit, v.t. ‘ salute respectfully ’. M5. [11270 (or Sk.) vandate] 

bandi’, f. ‘ female slave '. M3(SrV18.2). ] > “BANDA, or 9186 bandi-] 

bandimoca, m. ‘liberator from captivity (of God)’. 3152. [PBaNpI" + Bk. 
moca{ka)- | 

parhdhdnu (-a7, -), m. ‘construction, foundation; solid form’ (+ kari). M1, 
MB‘, [9141 *bandhana-] 

bandhipu (-o), m. ‘ relative '. M5?. [= ^BANDHAPU] 

^banii, v.t.: also ‘make’. ۰ 

babür&, m. ' talking nonsense '. M5". [cf. BARARAI] 

barakhuradära, adj. ‘ prosperous, successful’. Mbt. [Pers. bar-khurdar] 

baralu, m. ‘craziness, madness’: baraka 8136, pp. ‘gone mad’. M3. 
]11 : = P. baral: of. ARALU BARALU] 

bararii, v.i. ‘ talk in one's sleep ’. M5. [cf. 9122 *badabada-] 

barā, adj. ‘ good, best’. MBr. [11308 eara-!] 

bariha, m. ‘ wild boar’. Mb. [11325 vardha-] 

bari, f. ‘ time, turn, occasion ’. M51* (usu. 7), M9. [< °BARA] 

baladu, m. ‘ox’. M4, Mb. [9176 balsvarda-] 

balanu, m. ‘ household goods’, as balana baratana, mp. ‘ goods and chattels ’. 
MB". [11406 valana- 11: of. vALBVA] 

balabaficu (-4), m. ‘deceit, trickery’ (+ kari): balabaficia M4 (BgC3), adj. 
* deceitful ".. M4, 8154. [11421 vali- + Sk. vaftcá- f : = VALAVARCU] 

balü&, f. ‘sand’. Mb. [< °BALÜ] 

basi, m. ‘ sparrow-hawk '. M5(8a61). [Pers. baska] 

b&güti, f. ‘garden '. Mbr. [Pers. baghát ‘ gardens '] 

bägicä (ba-), m. ‘ garden '. M5?. [Pers. baghitca] 

bücharu, m. ‘calf’, in bachara khoja Rad] ‘ (like) calf's hoofmarks’. Mb. [11239 
vatsa-1 (+ -uda- 1): cf. ^BACHARU] 

bürhohl (pres. ptc. also bafichata), v.i. ‘ desire’. M4“, 195۹9, M9. [11478 (or Bk.) 
väflohati] 

28122, f. ‘musical sound; fame, report '. M5*. [< °BAJI] 

bürhjhi, adj. ‘ barren ’. M4. [11275 vandhya-] 

bürhti, v.t. ' share’. MB. [= °VANDI] 

bämghä, m. ‘share’, in oukha cukha le gae bärndhe bart; Bh4. MB. [11235 
*vantha-1, of. 11372 vardha-1] 

bä&dhi, v.t. ‘out’. M4, MD. [= °vappHt] 

bana, f. ‘nature’, as ‘ bed habit’, in 34 ke cakara kad naht bana GaA6. ۳۰ 


ONT 


= BAN] 

bäbäna, adj. ‘relating to forebears '. M3. [adj. > BABA] 
bari}, v.t. ‘sacrifice ' (+ jat). M5. [= °vart] 

biri", f. ‘fence ’. M5"(Gal6). [= “vARt*] 

bala, mp. ‘ hair’. M4r(Pr2). [= °vALU] 
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bivir, adj. ' left ۰۰ MD. [11533 eZma-1] 

"bi& (po. biannks MrV15.34), adj.: also oj. ‘besides, furthermore’. Mb. 
[of. “HORU, BEA] 

bisavă (bisua), m. ‘ 20th part of a bigha’, only as bisa bisave, adv. * oerteinly, 
completely '. M5*. [11618 *eirháama- : of. BIBA, and 2۶ 1] 

bisüru (-3), m. ‘ distress, pain ’. M5tr. [— vrsOna] 

bih&jhi, v.t. ‘ buy '. M3, M4, Mb. [= VIHÀJHI] 

bikkhari, adj. ‘difficult, hard, awkward (of way or place)’. MS, M4, M512, 
[= °VIKKHARA] 

bikhir, m. ‘trouble, difficulty ', in jit bikhara Mj31. MS. [of. BIKKHARÃ 3 

bikhofi, f., in eka vasatu karans bikhoji garhuävas SM5.1, comm. ‘ trust’. MB. 
[vi- + "0۲0 f] 

bigän&, adj. ‘strange, odd, unrelated, alien’, prob. also in usu marhhi krodhu 
bigana Mr15! [for some comm. ‘ foolish ’, i.e. be-giana]. M51, [= °BEGANA] 

bighi&ri, f. ‘ she-wolf’. M5. [< 12193 eyághra- 1: = P. baghidr m., if] 

bichü& (-da), m. ' scorpion '. M4 MD. [12081 oyécika- (> Pk. vicohua-)] 

bichohä (-u), m. ‘ separation '. M5*. [= vicgona] 

bitahgi, adj., in hapht nigraks ais rahata bitanga Ka36, comm. ‘ upside down, 
with legs above head ’. Mb. [11: cf. TANGA 1] 

biti, v.i. ' pass '. M5(Sa129). [= °nfrr] 

bitu, m. ° wealth '. M5*. [11727 vitta-: cf. BIT] 

bindaka, adv. ‘a little’. M5*. [< BINDD] 

binahi, v.t. ‘ destroy '. M53. [= °srvist] 

bin&hu (-3), m. ' destruction, death '. M51. [= °BINASU] 

bir&n& (-o), adj. ' another's; strange, alien’. M5*. [11: = H.] 

bilachi, v.i. ‘sport, enjoy oneself’, usu. as pto. bilachata, adj. ‘happy ’. 4. 
[for Sk. viasats, vilastia-] 

bilabilàpu, m. ‘ weeping '. Mbr. [= ?BILALAPU] 

bilaltu, m. ‘ weeping, lamentation ’ (+ kari). 3153. [< °BILALU] 

bilal (pp. bilanat), v.i. ' vanish, disappear’. M3 114,5 Mb. [11903 viliyate 
(> Pk. vila) : = vrai] 

(bilaka 8102, bxlasu Mg37), f. ‘cat’. M4, M54. [9237 *billa-]‏ تقلاط 

birhgi, adj. ‘crooked’: bimga 8u28, mp. ‘ crookednesses ’. Mb. [= °viuea] 

bici (-a, e), ppn. ‘in, within’: bicu (-o), m. ‘ distance, gap’, also adv. ‘in the 
middle ". 16610. [= ?vrcor, -v] 

bijanu (-3), m. ‘fan’ (+ dhulas). M5*. [12043 (or Sk.) vijana-] 

bithul& (-ala ; sv. bitfhule Dg38), m. * God ’. M57. [11991 eiithala-] 

bitu (-a), m. ‘state; power, capacity ’. M5?. [12069 vrita- (or = BITU)] 

bidh& (-0), adj. ‘ pierced ’. M4*, M55. [= vrppHà: of. BIDET] 

biri, f. ' roll of betel '. M4. [12045 *bija-] 

buhi, v.t. ‘ perfume ’, as buhid BIA2 ' perfumed ’. M4r. [11] 

bujhärata (-1), f. ‘ hint, riddle’. 3153. [< °pusHAr!] 

buffu, adj. ‘limbleas, helpless", in Aoi marasanhi bujju GaV29. Mbr. [9268 
*bujta-1] 

buni, v.t. ‘weave’, in apthà bunana 0820, i.e. ‘pursue wrong course ’. MD. 
[11778 *vunats: cf. VUNAT] 

buraki, v.t. ' sprinkle '. M4r. [9298 *büra- -+ -kk-] 

bulaga, mp. ‘ words, utterances’, as bulaga buldgi (-ogiä). M4*. [< “Bow: 
cf. GULA for formation] 

bek, adj. ‘more’. M5. [= °BIA] 

besumäru, adj. ‘innumerable, incalculable; not to be reckoned (of God)’. 
M5". [Pers. be-shumár] 
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behkla (bi-), adj. ‘ wretched '. MB". [Ar. > Pers. be-Àal] 

begiri (bi-), m. ‘ forced labourer ’. Mb? [Pers. : = vEGABIA] 

berakatl, adj. ‘ugly ', in bigara rüpa berakafs Dgd. M4r. [11] 

beri, f. ‘ time, turn’. M5?. [= °BELA eto.] 

baisaka, f. ' assembly, company ’. Mb. [cf. °BAISANA] 

paisa (bate), v.t. ‘ cause to sit, seat". M3, MB". [v.c. > ^BAIBI] 

baikhartdu, adj. ‘ bought (of slave) '. M5?. [Ar. bas’ + Pers. kharid] 

bot (pres. 38. bovai), v.t. ‘sow '. M43, Mb*. [11282 vapats] 

bolaka, m. ‘ money-box, money-bag ’. 265۶. [Pers. gholak ‘ money-till’ (x 0 
*bora-* ‘ sack ’ 1)] 


bhaggi, v.i. ‘ flee, run away ’. M4", Mb. [= °BHAaT] 

bhañgi, v.i ‘be broken’: bhatgand (-unu), adj. ' broken, destroyed’. Mb. 
[< °BHANGU] 

bhatthu, m. ‘oven, furnace’, as sl. bAatf/é, int]. ‘into the oven with را‎ courses 
upon |’, in bhaffht nagara se gräma BMI. Mb. [9656 bhrastra-] 

bhatük, m. ‘ food, ration '. MB'(RaV4). [9468 *bhàrta-] 

bhattil, f. ‘ brother's daughter, niece '. M4(GaV12.1). ] > °BHATIA] 

bhattri, f. ‘ eyelash f, pupil of eye 1', in parkva malovaürh sañgi naina bhatri 
8010. ME. [11] | 

phambhalabhiss, m. ‘ confession, uncertainty ’, in nia bhambhalabhusä kharhhs 
GaV15.2. M4. [9404 *bhambhala- + 9545 *bhussa-1, 9293 *bhussa-*, or 9693 


[ 

phabhakhis, f. ‘hunger '. M4r. (Sk. bubhuksa- x °BHARKHI i] 

?bhalake, adv.: only ‘early in the morning’, e.g. bhalake uffht bahu karama 
kamavarhhs SrV16.2. M3, etc. 

°hhalerë, adj.: also ‘evil, acoursed ’, e.g. tinharh muha bhalere phirarnht dagyi 
gale GaV10.1. M4, etc. [apotropaic sense] 

bhar vill (-ri), f. (-rà), m. ‘ going round, circling (in transmigration) ' (+ de). 
M3, M51. [< 9646 bhrama-] 

bhägani, f. ‘fortunate woman ’. MB. [f. > °BxAgf] 

bhAtA, m. ‘ brother's son, nephew ’. M4. [= °BHATIJA] 

?^bhadaurh, m.: al. bhädusm BMT. Mb. 

bhäbhtrt, f. ‘ butterfly '. MB. [9389 bhambha-] 

bhär&, m. ‘ wage '. MB. [9468 *bhārta- : = °BHARI] 

bhiggä, adj. ‘ wet; happy, content ’. Mbt. [9500 *bhsyagna-] 

bhitti, v.i. ‘ moet, affect ^. M3. M4. [9490 *bheț-] 

"bhuighgi, m.: also ‘ ocean’, in carhé langha js bikhamu bhuianga VaGl. Mar. 

bhusart, f. ‘ bread '. M54. [9545 *bhussara- : = P. bhusri] 

bhurhoKi, v.t. ‘ cause to eat, make enjoy '. MB“. [v.c. > BHUNOI] 

phufici, v.t. ‘ eat, consume, enjoy '. M3*, M4, ۰, [for Sk. bAufijate 1] 

bhüchu, m. ‘ fool, peasant ۰. MB“. [9524 *bhuccha-] 

bhürbhara, mp. ؟‎ ‘ hot ashes '. M4. [9533 *bhubbAala- ‘ burning ember [ 

bhor&, adj. ‘simple; foolish '. M54. [= °BHOLA] 


mañdiph£, m. ‘ daily prayers '. Mbt. [for Ar. vasifa] 

mafilind, m. ‘ maulavi, mullah ’. Mbt. [Ar. maulänä] 

masakara, f., in masakara prema ks rahi ju ambaru chat Cad, comm. ‘ silver, 
moonlight ’, or ‘ burnisher ’. Mb. [11, unless = °MASAKALU 1] 

masakini, f. ‘ poverty, humility ’. M5*. [Ar. > Pers. mskini] 

masakinu (-4ä), adj. ‘ poor, humble '. M41, MB. [Ar. maskin] 
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f. ' good advice, good counsel’ (+ de): masalatt (4), m. ‘ counsellor ’. 

M4, MB, [Ar. > Pers. maslahat] 

masii, f. ‘ mouse’, in turk bilaka masas BIC2. M4. [cf. mosa] 

masäjan!, f. > inkwell ’. M3. [< + "masso 1] 

masürä (ma-), m. ' beard’. MD*. [ext. > 12659 émaáru-] 

masürati, f. ' advice, counsel’. M3, M4, Mb. [ Ar. > Pers. mashrarai] 

maha, m. ‘ month’. MP. [Pers. mak] 

mahajaru, m. ‘ petition, public attestation ’ (+ kart). M5. [Ar. mahtar] 

mahat&ri, f. ‘mother’. M4, M5‘. ]11 : = H.] 

mahareru, m. ‘eroded river bank’, in tali gürhà mahareru MrYD.1. MB. 
[14740 marydda- ( x "MAHÀA- 1)1 

mahifij& (maha), poss. pr. * my, mine’. ۷۵94, [= “wena: cf. TAHINJA] 

mahindi, f. ‘ henna’ (+ kari). M3", M4. [10328 mendhika-] 

makki, m. ‘ the pilgrimage to Mecca ”. Möt. [Ar. makka] 

majami, f. ‘ collection, assembly ۰. M5. [Ar. majma'] 

marhjhähürh (-&4), ppn. ‘in’. M5*4, [ext. > °MAÑJEI] 

mafifiarbhu, pr. ‘from me’. M3, Mb. [a. of MANU] 

mataki, v.i. ' behave affectedly, mince '. M4. [9722 “may + -kk-] 

matika, m. f ' smack ' (+ de). MB‘. [9722 *majt- + -kk-] 

mandi, v.t. ‘adorn, decorate; extol, worship’. M4*, M5?. [9741 mandaya&] 

marhderÃ, adj. ‘ bad’. M4tr, [9844a mandatara-] 

mars]!vacá, m. ‘one dead to the world in life’. M3. [< ?uAnr + 311] 

maratabé, m. ‘rank’. M3, MB. [Ar. martaba] 

nalaüna, mp. ‘evil actions '. MBt. [Ar. malin] 

mi^, m. ‘member of bride's family’, e.g. dpe 288+ ape māñ AgCl. ۰ 
[at x ^7ART 1] 

mäthä, adj. ' slow, huy" Mb. [9723 *majtha-1] 

müraphati, f. ‘ gnosis’. Mb‘. [Ar. > Pers. ma'rifat] 

m&laku, m. ‘lord, master’. MBa. (Ar. malik] 

mile, f. ‘ field-boundary ", in kheti midlarh ucciárh RaV21.1. M3. [cf. 1102 
*ádi- 1] 

mihan?s ( (mthada), poss. pr. ‘my, mine’. M5*4, [= °MAHINPA: of. TIHANDA] 

mihamanl, f. ‘ hospitality ۰ M57. [Pers. mAmäni] 

miharkma, f. ‘mercy '. Mb. [= °MIHARAMMATT/ 

mikad&ra, ppn. ‘like’. M3r. [Ar. miqdar ‘ measure ’] 

mini, v.t. ' measure '. Mb. [10132 *mnaus] 

minnati, f. ‘ entreaty ' (+ kart). M4. (Ar. > Pers. minnat] . 

milaka, f. ‘estate’. MDF. [— ^wrrAKHA] . 

miou, f. ‘ death °. MB4. [10288 mriyu- ‘ 

musakill! (-drs), v.i. ‘ smile". MB?r, [10227 *muss- + -kk-] 

musakii* (musaki), v.t. ‘ perfume with musk '. M4*. [< °musaKu] 

musat&ku, adj. ‘desirous’. M6*4*, (Ar. muskiag] 

musSpharu, adj. ‘ traveller’. Mbt. [Ar. musafir] 

muhakama, adj. ‘ firm, strong’. MO". [Ar. muhkam] _ 

muhachandü, m. (-agi), f. ‘need’, e.g. tisu kid muhachandags RaV8. M5*. 
['«unu + °GHANDA 1] 

muhattaka, adv. ‘in a moment’. MD. [ext. > “MUHATTU] 

muhadarä, m. ‘shoulder’, in picohd pheri na muhadarà MrV7.1. MD“. 
[11: = P. moda] 

mukali, v.t. ‘send bride to husband's home”. M5. [10157 *mukna- + -l- : 
= P. mukláuna : cf. MOKALAT] 

mukki, v.i. ‘ finish ’. MD. [< 10157 *mukna-] 
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mughada, m. ' fool’. Mt. [for Sk. mugdha- : = “MUGADHU] 

mujerk, m. ' cultivator’. MB. [Ar. murán] 

murhdävant, f. ‘ riddle’. M3. [< 10203 mudra-] 

mundi, vi. ‘be shut’, in mohana mundam pat 1004, i.e. ‘fell silent’. M4. 
[v.i. > 10202 mudrayats] 

mulammi, m. ‘gilt, plating; false display ۰. M3, M4. [Ar. mulamma'] 

müsalu, m. ‘ pestle’. M5. [10223 musala-] 

°meku, num.: also mika’. M4, MB. [echo-ext. of EKU: cf. P. sk-rmk] 

meghuli, m. ' rain-oloud '. MB. [10304 meghya- + +-: of. °MEGHU] 

melt, m. ' companion, friend '. M4, M5. [< °MaLU] 

mailägaru, m. ‘ sandal’. M4, 14153. [for Sk. malayagiri-] 

mokalät, f. ‘loosing, setting free’ (+ kar) M5. [10107 *mukna- + 1: 
cf. MUKALAI] 

mothu, m. ‘a kind of bean’. MB. [10148 mukusiha-] 

mont, m., adj. ‘ silent (yogi) '. M3’, M4, 8053. [< ^woNv] 

momadili, adj. ' tender-hearted ’. Mb‘. [Pers. mom-dil] 

morac&, m. ‘rust’. M3, M4, M5*. [Pers. moroa] 


yaha, pr. ' this’. Mb, M9*. [= “rau; of. và] 

yaktni (-u), m. ‘faith’. Mbt, [Ar. yagin] 

yi (yià 809), pr. ‘ this”. M5*, M97. ]0. of YAHA ; = IA] 
yähü, adj. ‘such, like this’. Mb. [= 1nd; cf. UAHÜ] 


raür, pres. 18. of “navi! ‘I adore’. M5*. 

rafinu, m. ‘ husband, lover’. MB". [10626 ramana-] 

rasaku, m. ‘love’, usu. as al. rasaki, adv, ‘ with love, with delight ’. M4, Mb". 
[10650 rasa- + -kk-] 

rasülu, m. ' prophet, guru’. MBF. [Ar. 

rahama (-mma), f. ' mercy ’ (+ kart). Mb*. [Ar. rakm] 

rakkha, f. ‘ protection ' (+ kari). M4*, MB. [10651 raksd-*] 

rakkhako, m. ' protector '. Mb. [Sk. rakpaka- (or > BAKKHA] 

ragari, v.i. ‘ quarrel '. M3. [10558 *ragg- + -d-] 

rafiKni (pres. pto. rafidnadd SrA29), v.t. ‘ grieve, distress '. M5?. [< Pers. ranj : 
to replace °*RAMNAT] 

rati, v.i. ‘ory out". MB (Ga115) [vs. ranga rahiär = ' dyed °]. [10590 *rajya& | 

ramadünk, m. ‘ Ramazan, the Muslim month of fasting ’. Mbr. [Ar. ramatün] 

adv. ‘rapidly ', in bolanbs pae ravint AN24 ' ohatter (without under-‏ رتم۵۲8 
standing)’. M3r. [< Pers. ravān]‏ 

räman&, adj. ‘God’s’, in rému ramas sot ramdna Ga71. Mbr. [adj. > “RAMU] 

ritano, adj. ‘empty’, in carana kamala rangi namo Gal48. MBF. [< 10729 
rikia-: cf. RITA] 

ridhi, pp. of ele ‘ delighted ’. M3. [2457 rddha-] 

ring, f. ‘ dust’. M5“. [= ^gENU] 

ru(thk, adj. ‘angry ’. M5*. [10791 rus(a-! : cf. RÜSI] 

ruddhi, v.i. ‘ be caught in ’. MBF. [cf. °BUDDHÄ] 

?ruli (rll), v.i.: also ‘ wander ’, e.g. hama rulate pirate Gall. M4, M5. [10786 
*rul-] 

ruthüi, v.t. ‘ destroy ’ (int. + de). MB*. [v.c. > 11-79 lofhayats] 

rûsi, v.i. ‘ get angry '. M4, M54. [10794 rusya: cf. BUTTHA] 

resam], adj. ‘ of silk '. M5. [Pers. reshm] 

repuk& (renárv, ZF, -ur), f. ‘dust’. M5’. [ext. > ^gzwv] 

rainliru, m. ‘ ocean ’. M81. [10601 ratnákara- : cf. "RATANAGARU] 

raib&rI, f. ‘ guidance, guiding ' (+ kan). M47. [Pers. raÁ-bori] 
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rojag&ru, m. ‘ business, livelihood '. MBT. [Pers. rozgar] 
roju?, m. ‘ weeping ’. Mb1(Rab1r, Bh33). [10843 *rodya-] 
rodari, f. ‘lump of coarse sugar '. M54. [*rodda-* (cf. 10769 roda-*)] 


lat (laürhi), ppn. ‘ up to, until’, usu. after jaù ‘ when ’, taù ‘then '. 11533, ۰, 
[= °LAGL -U (Le. weak form of 10983 lagna-, unless 10982 lagita- 1( : of. 
LAVA] 

1801, m m. ' quilting ’, in lal nays sa has asafs Ral3. MB. [10974 lava-1 ‘ fleece ' 1] 

12078 m. ' boy, servant ’. MB*. [10984 *lavanda-] 

lasatika, f. ' stick, club '. MB. [for Sk. (10991) *lagiska-] 

lahabara, f., in lahabora bh khài re As44, comm. ‘ flame '. M5. [perh. < 10998 
lasati: (but hardly Ar. luhab 1)] 

lahur& (fs. oria"), adj. ‘ small, young *. MB*. [10896 laghu- + -d-] 

lacchanu, m. ‘sign, token; disgrace’ (+ las). M53. [= ° ] 

lajāi, v.i. “be ashamed, be put to shame’: pass. pto. lajirwado MrV 19.34 
“ashamed, bashful’. M4", ۷۲5۷. [10909 lagapayate] 

latakai, v.t. ' hang '. MB". [< 10918 *laga- + -kk- 1: = H. lafakna] 

lațură, adj. ‘having matted locks’, M4. [< 10918 *laffa-!] 

12481 (la-), v.t. f ' caress, show affection to’. M5*. [< Lapa] 

laphaja, m. ' word '. Mbt. [Ar. lafz] 

lavai, ppr. ' near to, equal to’: düsaru lavas na lavas BaV3 ‘no one else can 
equal ". M5?. [10893 lagna- 1: = H.P. lave: cf. LAÜ!] 

l&hi*, v.t. ‘cause to descend ', in lahe pefs 02107 ‘swells belly '. M5. [11042 
3 : 

ada, m. ‘fondling, caressing’: lida ladüi ‘ carees, show affection to’. MB‘. 
[11013 *lädya-] 

LE, adj. ' darling °. M5*. [< LADA] 

lM”, f. ‘ flush of joy °. M5"(RaV17.1). [Pers.] 

liva, f. ‘ciroumambulation of bridal couple at wedding’. M47. [11: = P. 
lors, fp.] 

Iiri, v.t. ‘lick ’, in ammwita dhdra rasi lira. Jt6. M4". [11069 *lehats + -d-] 

lugdi, v.i. ‘ swing, rock; roll’. M4, MB. [11080 *ludyats] 

lurhi, v.i. ' be swept away '. MB. [11079 thats] 

lühi, v.t. ' burn '. M5*. [11097 ldsayah: cf. ttum] 

lūka, f. ‘ hiding, hiding place’. M5*. [< LÜxı] 

Iüki, v.i. ‘hide ’. M4*, M55. [11083 *lukka-*: of. °LUKAI] 

lak, f. ‘torch ' (+ de, lae). M8, M4*. [cf. 2362 ulka- 1: — H. lūk, eto.] 

lügari, m. ‘ torn blanket, sheet °. Mb. [11072 *lugga-] 

lev& devi, f. ‘ dealings’. M5. [< °LE + °DE] 

Johatu, m. ‘scrap iron, iron dross’. M3 [of. losaja M4(Dh7)]. [11158 loha- 
(x Sk. logfa-)] 

loh&ri, f. ‘iron shackle ’. M5". [< °LowA] 

loca (-3), f. ‘desire, longing’: loca Ikodnt Dh4 ‘ experienced desire’. M3, 
M413, M51". [< ?roor] 

lota pota, adj. ‘ beside oneself (with love) ' (+ Aot). M4. [< 11156 *lortats] 

loth&, f. ‘ corpse ’. M5‘. [11137 *lottha-*] 

loroni, f. ‘lullaby f ', in sagala parüdha derk; loroms Bh1. M5r. [11136 *loda- 1] 

vahu, pr. ' that, he”. M9. [= vmu, ?^ogv] 

vatavüri, m. ‘ highway robber’. M4. ] BAFAVARA] 

vatte, f. ‘ moist state of earth’ (+ lag). M4, MS. [= ?vATRA] 

vata, v.t.: also ‘ sacrifice ` , €. تم‎ satigura viffarhhu vatàiá MjT. M4, M5. 
vadhäné, adj. ‘ more '. Mb. [« °VADHAT] 
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varasäni (-ämni), v.t. ? ‘ benefit’, e.g. muta unha te ko varasärhne Ga97. Mb. 
[ext. > °VARASI ' rain `] 

varapha, f. ‘snow’. M4. [Pers. barf] 

varaml, f. 2 enake's hole’, e.g. varami mart sapu na marai Va V6.2. M3, MO*. 
[11297 vamriya- ' anthill °] 

varlàmu, m. ‘ hero’. M3, M6. [for Sk. varyama- ' best ' 1] 

valavafiou, mp. ‘ trickery, deceit ’ (+ kart). 1145, M5*. [= BALABANOU] 

valli, adv. ‘ near, at one's side’; freq. as ppn. kat valls ‘near, beside’. M4“, 
59. [< 2234 upaliyate 11: of. P. val, ppn. ' towards '] 

valu chalu, m. ‘ deceit’ (+ kart). M4*. [perh. cf. 442 apalapayats (> P. valauna), 
rather than °BALU CHALU] 

valevä, m. ‘dealings’, in thu valevà sakata samsära Ga82. Mb. [< °VALAI 
‘spend time ’, also M5(As60), vs. ^vALEVA 1] 

vari, v.t. ‘compare’, in kisu nali im varias GaV3. M4". [< 12069 vrtta- 
(*vrta- 1)] 

vüihgü (-i), ppn. ‘like’. M9, 2053. [< 11338 varna-1 (+ -kk- 1), sim. °vamaï] 

yari, v.t. ‘ sacrifice’. M1, etc. [2281 upaharañ, eto.] 

vice, m. ‘entry’, in guri andari vara MrV10. MB". [< 2189 upapatayats (with 
MIA. +-)] 

fviupii: also as v.t. ‘decide, determine f ’, in vekhahu ko viupas Br0.2, Gj3. 
9. [11: of. Rj. vyupás 1] 

vissahi, v.t. ‘ trust’. M3. M4. [11975 visvasati] 

visisu (ve-), m. ‘ trust’ (+ kart). M3*. [11966 visvāsa-] 

visähit, v.t. ' trust, believe in’. M4. [11967 eisvàsayais] 

visürä, m. ‘ distress, pain '. MB". [< °visÜRI : = BISURA] 

vihäjhi (ve-), v.t. ‘buy’. M35, M4*, M5%. [11979 *eisadAyate : = BIBAJHI] 

vikani, v.t. ‘sell’. 5153, M4*. [11640 *vikrinais] 

vikha, f. ‘step’, e.g. je tka vikha agaharh bhare Ba V23.2. M4*, MD. [11] 

vikh&(r), emph. following imp., e.g. dassi vskha(m) main Käranu ۰ 
M3, M4, MD. [= pIKHA(&), °DIKHA(M)] 

vioou, m. ‘ acting as go-between ' (+ kart). Mb. [12042 *e1oya- : cf. BICU] 

vicoude (viccadom), adv., ppn. ‘through’. M41, MD.,[< ۳۷1۵6۲ : = P. eicdorh, 
vicoork | 

vicolä (vecola, -3), m. ‘ go-between, intermediary ’. M4*, M5*. [< vioou] 

vioh&i (pp. vichäna), v.t. ‘ spread’. M4*, MB". [11692 *vicchadayats] 

viochi, v.i. ‘ be spread '. MB. [v.i. > VIOHAI] 

vichohä, m. ‘ separation '. Mb*. [11660 viksobha- : = BIOHOHÀ] 

vijjhi, v.i. ‘ be extinguished '. M4. [= °vissHAvI] 

vidi, m. ‘ farewell, dismissal’ (+ karat). M4. [Ar. vida] 

viddh& (ext. -aro“), adj. ‘pierced’. M4, 2153. [11739 viddha-: = BIDHA; 
cf. TEDE] 

virüipi, f. ' enemy '. MB. ] > °varRAT] 

villi, v.i. ‘ disappear, vanish '. M3. [= BILAI] 

viri (pp. viratä), v.t. ‘gain ?’, in maim lakha virate sahsbà MrV12. MD. [11] 

vutths (vütha): also used as pp. of ^vasi?* ‘dwelt’. ۰ 

ves&hu?, m. ‘ trade, dealings °. M4r(BIVT). [< ^visAni!] 

vegArIE, m. ‘ forced labourer '. M4. [= BEGARÎ] 

vedi vi, adj. ‘ free from claims '. MB". [Ar. > Pers. be-da'vi] 

vep&rk, m. ‘ destruction, hostility ', in calas 87:3 ko vepara MrS10. MD". [11] 

veri, v.t. ‘amuse’. M4. (11860 virämayah] 

verhu, m. ‘ coil, enclosure’ (+ pas). MB. [12130 vegfa-] 

vairhd& (-o), pres. pto. of قاقد‎ ' going’. 1055. [12223 esyant-, 12225 vrajant-] 
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MAHABHARATA 5 
IN THE JAINA PANDAVA-PURANA 


By PADMANABH B. JAINI 


Judged in the context of the 18 Puränas, or even the 18 Upa-, or Subsidiary 
Puranas, the title, Pandava- Purana, must seem unusual, since the Pandavas 
are neither gods nor avatäras, nor sages; for it is the exploits of these divine 
or semi-divine figures that form the subject matter of the traditional Puranas. 
The Jainas’ choice of this title would therefore appear to be a deliberate effort 
to present a Jaina version of the Mahābhārata story, a version which would 
show how the virtuous Pandavas and the rather harmless Balarama are reborn 
in heaven, whereas Krgna, the 'nàrüyana', and Jarüsandha, the ‘ prati- 
nár&yana ',* are consigned to hell. 

The Jainas, very early in their literary history, composed several versions 
of the Harivaméa-Puräna,? ostensibly glorifying the life of their 23rd Tirthan- 
kara, Nemi, but actually recasting the story of his celebrated elder cousin, 
known to the Brahmanical tradition as Krgna, an avatara of Visnu. But the 
emergence of the Pandava-Purdna is a relatively later phenomenon. There 
are several Pändava-Puränas originating in Western India, mainly in the 
region near Abu in the present State of Rajasthan. The earliest of these, 
dated A.D. 1214, is called Pandava-Carita,? by Devaprabha, a mendicant of the 
Svet&mbara sect, and is a work of 9788 élokas divided into 18 cantos, following 
Ac&rya Hemacandra’s (1089-1172) version of the Pandava story, as narrated 
in the Trigagti-éalaká-puruga-caritra.* Devaprabha’s version conforms also, in 
many details, to the narratives found in the Mahabharata. However, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, we find two Pandava-Puranas, both by the 
clerics (bhattáraks) of the Digambara sect, one by Subhacandra (1552), and 
another by Vadicandra (1600). The former recently has been published in the 
Jivaràj Jain Granthamala Series, with a Hindi tranalation.* This work consiste 
of 5301 élokas, divided into 25 cantos and makes a great many changes (to 
some extent suggested by the rather brief allusion to this story in the eighth- 
century Harivaméa-puräna of Punnäta Jinasena) * in the original story of the 
Pandavas, especially as it pertains to the genealogy of the Pandava brothers. 
The author of this work must have found the traditional lineage extremely 
abhorrent, especially in the cases of the births of Dhrtarästra and Pandu, who 


1 The Jaina Puräpas describe Balaräma, Jarisandha, and na, respectively, as a hero 
(balabkadra), an ideal Jaina life; a villain (pratind: ر(‎ evil personified; the hero's 
oompanion or ally PE رومیت‎ representing ea JÈ wee the roe of righteous indignation and 

0 : 


ms à 

3 Pündasacaritam sm. ed. Kedarnath and Panshikar, Kavyamil& Series, 98, 
Bombey, 1911. (Henoeforth referred to as P M.) 

‘TH L purusacaritra, Vol. v, tr. nto English by Helen M. Johnson, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, 1062. (Gaekwad's Oriental Serves, No. 139.) 

* Pündava-Purënam, ed. and tr. into Hmdi J. P. Shastri, Jivaraj Jain Granthamäla, 
No. 8, Sholapur, 1954. (Henoeforth referred to as PP.) 

* Harveamáa- Pwrüna of Punnäfa Jinasens, od. and tr. into Hindi by Pannalal Jain, Bhiratlya 
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were begotten on their widowed mothers by the notorious Veda-Vyäsa, himself 
the illegitimate child of the sage Paräéara and the fisherman's daughter 
Satyavati (the grandmother of Dhrtarästre and Pandu). 

Subhacandra, with no scruples regarding the Svetambara tradition, which 
had somehow followed the Mahābhārata genealogy (as is evident from the 
Trigasti-salaka-purusa-canira of Hemacandra), sets out to correct this abomma- 
tion, as he calls it, and presents the following strictly sanitized version. Here 
King Santanu, the progenitor of the Pandavas, is married to Sevaki, whose 
name ia not attested elsewhere.” Their child is Paräéara, the sage’s namesake 
but not the sage himself. He marries Ganga, and they have a child, the famous 
Gahgeya,; otherwise known as Bhigma. King Paraéara falls in love with 
Gunavati (elsewhere known by the name Satyavati), an orphan raised by a 
fisherman. He marries her and promises her that her child will inherit the 
kingdom. Bhigma, the legitimate heir to the throne, as in the story of the 
Mahabharata, declares that he will observe the vow of celibacy, and thus 
facilitates the union of his father and Gunavati. In the Mahabharata story 
Citráhgada and Vicitravirya are born to Satyavati, and they die young, leaving 
their widows with no children, thus making it necessary for Vyasa to beget 
children on them. Our author completely excises the sections on the birth of 
these two princes; instead he declares Vyasa to be the legitimate son of King 
Paräéars and Gunavati. Vyasa is married to Subhadrä (no connexion with 
Krena’s sister in the Mahabharata story). They have three sons, Dhrtarastra, 
Pandu and Vidura. Pandu has a premarital affair with Kunti and fathers 
Karna on her. He eventually marries her and her sister Madri and has five 
sons, the Pandavas, who in this story are conceived not by gods (as in the 
Mahabharata) but by himself. Pandu, penitent over his killing of a deer, 
renounces the world to become a monk, as befits a Jaina king. Dhrtarastra 
(who is not blind in the Jaina version) bas one hundred sons, from Gandhari 
and seven other queens, the eldest of them being the villain Duryodhana. 
Dhrtarastra, too, after hearing a prophecy about the destruction of his entire 
family, renounces the world, placing the kingdom in the hands of Bhigma. 
He very wisely divides the kingdom between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
the former ruling from Hastinäpura and the latter from Indraprastha. 
Duryodhana, however, resents even this and, resorting to playing dice, succeeds 
in winning the Pandavas’ kingdom and sending the sons of Pandu into exile 
for 12 years. The war that takes place when they return is identical to the 
war in the Mahābhārata, but is subsumed under a larger war, namely, that of 
Krsna and Jarüsandha, in which the Kauravas side with the latter. The 
villainous Duryodhana and his brothers die in this war, and the Pandava 
brothers emerge victorious. Eventually they too renounce the world and, 
after practising great austerities, are reborn in various heavens. 

Kysna’s father, as in the Mahābhārata story, is the brother of Kunti, the 
Pandavas’ mother. He helps the Pandavas win the war, just as they help him 
defeat his arch-enemy Jarasandha of Magadha. But the Jaina story reduces 
Krsna to human stature by totally excising the battle scene of the Bhagavad- 


۲ Probably sdentioal with Satak! mentioned in the Uttara- Purána : 
Sakti nama mahisasya Satakyd4 ca Pordéarah/ 
tasya matsyakuloipannardjaputryäm suto ‘bhavat / / 70-102 
Satyavatyäm sudhir Ural اعد‎ Vyüsa- / 
Dériarägéro makin Pündur Vidurad ca sutds trayah// 70-108 
ha ات‎ of Gupabhadra, ed. and tz. into Hindi by Pannalal Jain, Bhäratiya JnAnapifha, 
aranasi, 1954. 
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Gita 5 and also by showing Krsna to be scheming and selfish. Subhacandra 
exploits the famous Jaina story of Nemi's renunciation of the world in dis- 
crediting Krana as no other Jaina author had done. It is said that at the time 
of Nemi's marriage to Rajimati, Krsna had gathered animals to be slaughtered 
for the marriage feast. When Nemi, on his ceremonial procession to the bride’s 
house, saw this, he was overcome by pity for the animals and instantly renounced 
the world to become a mendicant. Subhacandra suggests that Krsna had 
imprisoned the animals in order to eliminate Nemi as a rival to the kingdom, 
by provoking him to renunciation.* Subhacandra’s narrative thus smacks of 
a strong sectarian antipathy not only towards the Vaisnava version of the 
Pandava story, but even to the long-assimilated Krsna of the Jaina. Puranas. 
The foremost reason for the Jaina attempt to write a new Pündava- Purána at 
this late date would appear to be the sectarian animosity between the two 
prominent communities of Western India, namely the Vaisnavas and the 
Jainas. 

This sectarian rivalry appears to have also led to the composition of a 
second Pändava-Puräna by Bhattäraka Vadicandra (a.D. 1600), who victimires 
the Saivas. His work has not yet been published, but I am in the prooess of 
editing the Sanskrit text consisting of some 2800 verses.!° The first chapter of 
this work is extraordinary in that the author gives here a genealogy of the 
Pandavas, which he alleges was to be found in the [Brahmanical] Siva-Puräna 
(Siva-Purdnabhimata-Pandavotpatti-varnano nama prathamah sargah/). He 
expresses his outrage at this rather ignoble genealogy and promises to correct it 
by presenting the truthful version (Jatna-matabhimata-Dhrtardstra-Pandu- 
Vidura-sambhava-varnano nama) as it was originally narrated by Mahavira. 

This alleged genealogy, which Vadicandra found in his version of Siva- 
Purdna, is of great interest to students of the Purana literature. The following 
episodes demand special attention : 

1. In the Mahabharata story Matsyagandha (or Satyavati) is said to have 
been the daughter of a king named Vasu and his queen Girikä, a water spirit. 


prefed tadrakpabte pripa vairăgyam rügad // 
PP, xxii, 42-8. 

14 This edition of Vädioandra’s Pändava- Puräna (henceforth referred to as VPP) is based on 
two -loaf manuscripts, one from the bara Jaina Matha, Mudebidre (Karnataka 
State), and the other from the Bibliothèque Nationale at the University of Strasbourg. For 
a description of these manuscripts, aeo O. B. Tripathi, Catalogue of the Jaina manusoripts at 

(serial No. 199), Leiden, 1975. 

11 At the beginning of the story, however, the author of the VPP refers to the Bharata as 

the source for the Brahmanical version : King Srequks of Magadha asks Mahivira’s disciple 


Indrabhtiti : 
Kuru-Pändavayoh svimin Eatham voirom abd tha/ 
yuddhena kulandéas ca katham j // 

/ mithyldrsk mayd/ 


1 The MaMlbhärata, ed. V. 8. Sukthankar, I, adhy&ya 57, 1-55, Poona, 1933. 
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She was raised by a fisherman and became the unwed mother of Veda-Vyäss 
[by Paräéara] and, eventually, the legitimate wife of King Santenu. In our 
author’s version of the Séva- Purana Santanu himself is said to have fathered 
Matsyagandhä. The story, in brief, is as follows: Santanu was once in a 
distent part of his kingdom. His wife (name not given), peroeiving an opportune 
moment for conceiving a child, sent a pigeon (rajtva) to fetch his semen from 
her lord. The King emitted his seed, which he collected in a pot, and, tying 
the pot to the neck of that pigeon, sent it home to his wife. On the way the 
pigeon was attacked by another bird, the pot fell in the river, and a fish was 
impregnated by its contents. The child born was found by a fisherman, and, 
since she smelled strongly of fish, she was called Matsyagandhä. When she 
became mature, she was purified of her smell by the sage Paráara, who begat 
Veda-Vyàsa on her. After several years King Santanu happened to pass by 
that fisherman’s house, and, having fallen in love with her, he sought her hand 
in marriage. Santanu’s marrying his own daughter and thus committing an 
incestuous act unbeknown to himself is the first occasion on which Vadicandra 
claims to find in the Siva-Puräna a major departure from the traditional 
version of the Mahabharata. 
: 2. Bhigma’s famous declaration that he would renounce all rights to his 
kingdom, as well as his lifelong vow of celibacy, in support of that declaration 
is common to both the Mahabharata and the Svetambara-Jaina versions. 
Vadicandra adds here a most remarkable detail, which he claims to have found 
in the Siva-Puräna. According to this, Bhigma not only took such a vow but, 
out of love for his father, immediately cut off his own genitals (pitur bhaktya sa 
ciccheda svalingakam/) and thus earned his name, Bhigma, the Terrible.” 


13 Births of Matsyagandh£ and Veda-Vylsa : 
babhdea arpatih khydiah Santonah Puru-vamáabAuh/ 
akadî vasudhim so ‘pi sddkandrikam viniryayau// 


منت 
viryom Eva oi mini kathom vd garbhadhärint/‏ 
kva kanyl kva munir ndika kathom paddhatih//‏ 
püras garbhe hi så kany Voda-V. stam /‏ 
asütam tipasdibirom £aiéav« vedavddinam //‏ 
VPP, i, 73-93.‏ 

14 King Santanu marries his own daughter Matsyagandhk : : 

samaldhya vasudhim 


érifantono ‘the tat konydm apaéyan nijaviryajām// 
répascmpammäm prekgya مد‎ "pi emardéayah/ 


ndvibom gated yloats sma ca tat ndăm // 
VPP, i, 95-6. 

The Jama authors probably confuse the Mahabharata of the King Vasu-Uparicara 
who also impregnatos a fish in the manner narrated above that of Santanu; is not 
unlikely, however, that the oonfumion was deliberate. No other version makes Santanu the 
father of Satyavati. 

= بمب سم‎ jano ajê ; 

vitarkyoti sa ciccheda svalingakam// 
bM emam kriam tena tato Bhigmo ۶ maiak 


janair / 
yüdrk karma kriam tddrb papal Padi jane 'Ehile// 
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9. The Mahabharata story tells of the two sons born to Satyavati and 

tanu, namely Citrangada and Vicitravirya. There they are said to have died 
young (apparently due to debauchery) and without issue. The Siva-Puràna, 
with which Vadicandra is familiar, gives a totally different account of their 
deaths. It is said that these two brothers, out of hatred of their step-brother, 
Bhigma, defamed him by linking him in a scandalous relationship with their 
mother (svamatur mastake muda kalañkam vratino kärstäm/). A certain minister, 
however, took them to task &nd warned them of the evil consequences that 
would befall them unless they performed an aot of purification. We are told 
that the two brothers entered fire in propitiation and were burned to death. 

4, The next episode concerns Gandhari, the wife of Dhrtaragtra and the 
mother of Duryodhana and 99 other (still-born) sons according to the 
Mahabharata. According to Vadicandra’s reading of the Siva-Purana she was 
frustrated by her blind husband’s inability to give her children. She therefore 
copulated with a hundred goats, for, as the author observes, ‘ What will 
a woman desiring sons not do? (éatacchagats ca sa reme kim kuryän na 
sutarthint/) t° However, those goats were slaughtered in a sacrifice (apparently 
for the birth of a son) by Dhrtarästra, and they were all reborn in heaven. 
Recalling Gandhari’s love for them, they visited her (in human form ?), and 
begat a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Duryodhana.” 

The major female characters of the Mahābhārata, namely Satyavati, Kunti, 
Madri, and Draupadi, have been involved in sexual aberration of one form or 
another (premarital relationships, carnal contact with gods, or polyandry). 
Gandhari, alone, appears to have been free from any such defilement. Only 
Vadicandra recounts this instance of Gandhari’s alleged misconduct and claims 
that it appeared in the Stiva- Purana. 

These are some of the salient points raised by Vadicandra’s account of the 
Siva-Purüna version. One must wonder whether these aberrations from the 
original story of the Mahābhārata, involving such unsavoury aote as Santanu’s 
incestuous marriage to his daughter, Bhigma's self-castration, the unheard-of 


1¢ Death of Citra and Vicitre (step-brothers of Bhima) : 
yäk bîle tayor jätan من‎ Ottra-Vicitrakow/ 


ee an tee, 

ardjakam tato rijyam samabhüc Säntaniyakam// 
VPP, i, 113-18. 

17 Gandhi! copulates with 100 goats : 


san 
indmdnah iti be ‘pi jagur vidah/... 
kra kridanam rajayd kva vå svargamıväsabhih / 
dgamo hi katham tesdm kuias tebhyah sutodbhavak/ / 
kaikam ما‎ Eudhiyah Scivdh satyam etat brusanti ca/ 
drdkamithydivam dpanadh kim kim jalpanti no ۸ 
VPP, i, 137-45. 
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defamation of Bhigma's character, and Gandhari’s acts of bestiality originate 
from the so-called Siva-Purdna or merely from the vicious imagination of 
Vadicandra, influenced by his sectarian hatred of the Saivas. 

The veracity of Vadicandra’s attribution of these infamous episodes to the 
Siva-Puräna must be examined. At the outset one questions the very con- 
nexion of the story of the Pandavas, who are the blood-relations of Krsna, and 
thus the original Vaignavas, with the god Siva or Siva-Purana, which extols 
his divine acta. The only occasion in which Arjuna, a Pandava, meets Siva, 
is to be found in the episode known as ' Kir&tárjuna', where Arjuna fights 
Siva, in the guise of a hunter, and obtains from him the invincible weapon 
called Gandiva. The genealogy of Santanu has no place in this particular 
episode. This is confirmed by an examination of the extant Siva-Purana, 
a massive work consisting of some 20,000 verses. In this text Arjuna appears 
only in the episode mentioned above, and Vadicandra’s other characters 
(notably, Bhigma, Kunti, and Gändhäri) are conspicuously absent. It is not 
likely that Vadicandra had aocess to any other version of the Siva- Purana, 
which might have contained the material which he condemns. We may safely 
conclude, therefore, that Vadicandra himself concocted these aberrations and 
knowingly attributed them to the Siva- Purana. Whether the Saivas, in their 
sectarian feud with the Vaignavas, would have stooped so low must remain an 
open question. The author of the Siva-Puräna, however, must be declared 
innocent of misrepresentation ; if he had strayed from the Mahābhārata account 
his audience certainly would have noticed, and the variant version would have 
found its way into other Puranas as well. 

Could there be any legitimate reason then for Vadicandra to ignore the 
other Puranas, especially the Vaisnava Puranas, and single out the Siva- 
Puräna for such calumny ? Since the sectarian animosity towards Saiviam 
alone does not fully explain the Jaina attacks on Siva-Puräna, one must look 
for remarks in the Siva-Purdna offensive to the Jainas. 

The Siva-Purdna in fact contains several chapters in which the origins of 
the Jina and his mendicant followers are described in a most unsavoury form. 
According to this account Lord Vignu (at the instigation of Lord Siva) created 
a man, ‘illusion personified’ (mäyämayam purusam), specifically charged to 
teach adharma, or unlawful behaviour, to the demons, who would thereby 
depart from the path of righteousness and be consigned to lower worlds (patäla). 
This man was Arhat, and he produced false scriptures in Apabhraméa, opposed 
to the Vedio teachings as well as the Smrti. He preached practices contrary to 
the varnaérama-dharma, refuted the virtues inherent in the chastity of women 
devoted to their husbands (atri-dharmam khandayämasa patwratyaparam 
mahat/), and, with the clever use of his magic powers of attraction (abhyasyd- 
karganim vidyam vasikptyamayim apt), he led the females of the demons astray. 
He was able even to initiate many demons, notably Tripura, into the mendicant 
order of the Jainas, and thus helped the divine mission of Vignu in destroying 
the demons. In the Kaliyuga, however, says the author of Siva-Purdna, he 
settled in the Marusthali (the deserts of Rajasthan), where many people became 
disciples of this false mendicant, who is described as shaven-headed, wearing 


15 S19a-Purdna, ed. by Ramateja Shastri Pandeya, Pandita Pustakalaya, Varanasi. 
19 Siva-Purdua, Samhita II, adhy&yas 37-41 (pp. 654-88). 
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rags, holding a piece of cloth in front of his mouth, and constantly uttering 
the words °“ dharma, dharma '.9 

Before we draw any conclusions regarding the relevance of Vadicandra’s 
work to the comparative study of the Puranas, we must stress that Vadicandra 
is an exception to the Jaina tradition of tolerance of other creeds. Many Jaina 
writers, including famous authors such as Jinasena, Hemacandra, Somadeva, 
and Devaprabha, have offered Jaina versions of the stories of the Brahmanical 
heroes, especially those of the Ramayana and Mahābhārata. They have not 
hesitated to describe the Brahmanical gods, or their avatàras, as unworthy of 
worship because of their devotion to worldly activities, such as warfare and sex. 
They have been outspoken in their condemnation of animal sacrifice, approved 
by the Brahmanical tradition. They have been alert in guarding their own 
Jinas from appropriation by the Brahmans, as is evident in the Jaina Ads- 
Puräna of Jinasena (ninth century), who retaliates against the Bhagavata- 
Purdna’s depiction of Rsabha, the first Jaina Tirthankara, as an avatära of 
Visnu, by claiming that Rsabha was the founder of the caste system ‘and that 
the Jainas were the true Brahmans.™ In all these Jaina efforts to keep their 
devotees within the Jama fold, no other Jaina author has gone as far as 
Vadicandra, in depicting the non-Jaina traditions, whether Vaisnava or Saiva, 
in such slanderous terms. 

We may nevertheless evaluate the importance of the Jaina Pandava- 
Puránas as indications of the sectarian jealousies and feuds that were current 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At least two of the traditional 
Puranas, most notably the Siva- Purána and to a lesser extent the Bhagavata- 
Puréna, contain long chapters depicting the Jainas as aberrant. The Puranas 
are, by definition, concerned with ancient, or pre-historical, events such as the 
creation of the universe, the foundations of civilization, and the destruction of 
demons. The presence of passages in the Bhagavata-Purana and the Kiva- 
Purana hostile to the Jainas reflecta the strifes of the contemporary sectarian 
scene and thus can be used as reliable documents for the study of Indian 
اوتممع‎ at that time. 


1 The editor of tho Siva-Pwrüxa introduces this section under the dow ing. a 


A ugikaranam; ^ Jimadharmakatkomaprasamge desdndm grimyadharmädycniyama- 
sarpanam. 

Sanatkumära wodca : 

847380 oa mahitesth , 

cekam wdyimayam hnäriham Acyutak// 


222 vi ۱ 
yad artham mrmito ‘si tvom nibodha katkayüw te/ 
Artham nûma te sytt tu hy andas dubius caj... 

Sdsiram 


A tatha 
ruddham ca isarjiam/ / 
genium arhan adddrthom mundas Tripurawlsiuam/ 
D وماس‎ ree purairayam// 
tatai caiva punar ganit teay’d vibko/ 
ca svadharmens kalir yävai samärraje// 
tatah sa mundi paripdlayan Harer, djyAdm iaihd wirmitaedm ca disydn/ 
cateras taldan: 


3i Ádi.Pwrünz (Parts 1-2), ed. and tr. m Hindi Pannalal Jain, Bharatiya Jnanapifha, 
Varanasi, 18035, Parvas 38-40. Bhigacata- Purina, , ,لوللا‎ GĦA Press. Bee also P. 8. Jami, 
‘Jma Rşabha, as an avat&ra of Vimu ', BSOAS, XL, 2, 1977, 821-37. 
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This should also help us to ascertain the chronological order of the Puranas. 
The depiction of the Jainas in the Bhagavata- Purana, itself originating in 
South India, is that of the Digambara sect, who had settled in Karnataka on 
the coast of the Arabian Sea. The Jainas described in the Siva-Purdna, how- 
ever, belong to the Svetambara sect, perhaps to the Sthanakavasis, the 
reformiste who had become very influential by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century in Rajasthan and Marwar, and had even converted a large number of 
Saivas to their faith. The mention of the name ‘ Marusthali’ in the Sita- 
Purana, as the preferred abode of the Jaina mendicants, suggests that the 
author of the Siva-Puräna came from that area and was a witness to the 
success of the Jainas in what was a stronghold of Saivism. Probably the other 
Puranas and Upapuränas also contain similar materials. A comparative study 
of these would be of great value in ascertaining the relative chronology of the 
Pur&pas, in determining their geographical origin, and most importantly in 
understanding the society to which they were addressed. 


PA he HET ETES (he Ma Edi cens e PR conversion of & large 
number of the Rajasthani and the Marwadi clans to Jainism, see d Nahte and Bhavarmal 


Nahta, Kharatara Gaccka ke pratibodhita gotra our jitiyim (m Hindi) Shn Jmadattasun 
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THOMAS MUIR JOHNSTONE 


Professor T. M. Johnstone died on 11 January 1983 in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, Gateshead, after a brief illness. He would have been 59 on 18 January. 

Johnstone was born in 1924 in Broughty Ferry near Dundee, Scotland, 
where he attended the local Grove Academy. He showed early linguistio promise 
and was quiokly taking French, German, Latin and Greek in his stride. After 
the outbreak of war in 1939 the Dundee ares saw an influx of Polish servicemen 
and the young schoolboy was drawn closely into the Polish service community. 
With his gift for languages and his quick ear, he soon picked up their language. 
This experience was to have & profound effect on him throughout his life. 
Despite other numerous linguistic distractions, he always retained a special 
place in his heart for Polish. He spoke it at every available opportunity and 
always regarded it as one of the languages with which he coped best. 

Johnstone’s meeting in Dundee with David Cowan while still a schoolboy 
was to have an even more profound effect on his life, however. The connexion 
with Arabic was established. One wonders what better ambassador of the 
language could have been found for this enthusiastic young man. Of all the 
languages which Johnstone might have selected and pursued to the highest 
possible level of attainment, it was Arabic that he was eventually to choose. 

Despite his outstanding linguistic achievements at school, the harsh econo- 
mio realities of war led Johnstone along a totally different path. His father, 
the owner of a small business, had been called up into the RAF and the luxury 
of a university education in languages was not at that time to be contemplated. 
He settled for the study of economics and enrolled at the School of Economics 
in Dundee for a London external B.Com. degree. He graduated in 1944, and, 
armed with a degree in economics, entered the employ of ICI in Manchester, a 
company for which he was to work until 1957. He was always reticent regarding 
this period of his life and I was never able to discover whether he really enjoyed 
his work in industry. He nevertheless appears to have been a competent servant 
of the company and certainly showed great skill at reading the vicissitudes of 
the stock market and of financial investment in general. 

Manchester had its compensations. He met there and married in 1949 a 
young nurse named Bernice Jobling. He found too that the city provided ful- 
filment for many of his intellectual cravings. Because of his wife's occupation, 
many of his leisure hours outaide work had to be spent alone and he needed little 
prompting to enrol for educational classes. Of those available he chose Hebrew 
and began to learn both the classical and modern language under Arie Rubin- 
stein, who had the reputation of charging for his services according to the means 
of his pupil. Johnstone soon proved to be such a promising find that his fees 
were waived altogether. Much stimulated by this Semitic language, he began 
to pick up his Arabio again. With his wife still working long and unsocial hours, 
he decided to register for an external London degree in Arabic and Hebrew. 
ICI were sympathetic and helpful and he was allowed time off work for study. 
His presence in Manchester also brought him into contact with a number of 
scholars who all had an influence on his life. The late Profeasor James Robson 
he found extremely kind, interested in him as a person as well as in his work. 
For Professor Charles Beckingham too, whom he met at this time, he felt the 
same depth of gratitude. He not only assisted Johnstone all he could with the 
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rigours of an external degree, but was also to remain a life-long friend, the one 
responsible for urging him to oontemplate a career in the academio world. All 
the hard work was amply rewarded in 1954 when, having dropped Hebrew after 
Intermediate level, Johnstone was awarded a London Ist class external honours 
degree in Arabic. Unfortunately, the scholarship offered at this point to enable 
him to go into full-time research fell short of being sufficient to support a family 
and he continued for the time being with ICI. Again with much encouragement 
from Professor Beckingham, Johnstone published his first scholarly article, 
‘ An early manuscript of Ya'kübr's Tartkh ’, JSS, 1957, rr, 189-95. The golden 
opportunity finally arrived and in 1957 he was appointed Lecturer in Arabic in 
the School. 

The next thirteen years saw remarkable progress in his career. His first task 
after his appointment was to decide on a doctoral topic. Dialectology, I suspect, 
was never in doubt, but it was in great part due to the wisdom and foresight of 
Professor R. B. Serjeant, then holding the chair of Arabic at the School, that he 
developed the idea of a Gulf specialization. A frantic period lay ahead. Much 
work was necessary for this newly appointed teacher of Arabic and the chosen 
subject for his Ph.D. thesis, the dialects of Eastern Arabia, meant many long, 
difficult months of field-work. In 1962, six years after taking up his appoint- 
ment, he was awarded the Ph.D. degree. Another three years brought further 
reward in the form of a readership in 1965. In 1970, after spending only thirteen 
years on the staff of the School, Johnstone was appointed to the chair of Arabic. 
He remained in this position until September 1982 when he decided to take early 
retirement. Some time before this his wife and the two unmarried members of 
the family had moved to Whickham near Newcastle-upon-Tyne to live and 
Johnstone commuted between Malet Street and Whickham. In the summer of 
1982 he moved up to the North-East. Early retirement, he was determined, was 
not going to be the end of academic involvement. He had a great desire to 
continue the stimulating task of post-graduate supervision, as well as his own 
research programme. His move to the North-East brought him within easy 
range of Durham and ita university. Here he and his wife were quickly accepted 
into the university community. To the delight of them both, he was appointed 
an Honorary Fellow in the School of Oriental Studies in the Michaelmas term of 
1982. During his last illness he left instructions for his valuable library of 
oriental books, manuscripts, etc., to be donated by his family to the Durham 
University Library. 

From the time of his first article published in 1957, Professor Johnstone 
maintained a constant supply of publications of the highest academic merit. 
He was a firm believer that one could only achieve genuine scholarship if one 
wrote what one wanted to write. He accordingly resisted the attempts of others 
to persuade him to publish in more ‘ prestigious’ fields. His heart was in 
dialectology and it was in this field in which he made his first major scholarly 
contributions. His thesis was revised and published in the London Oriental 
Series (Vol. 17) as Eastern Arabian dialect studies, Oxford, 1967. What greater 
accolade could there have been in recognition of the importance of this work 
than its translation into Arabic by the Saudi scholar, Ahmad Muhammad 
al-Dubayb (Dirdsat ft lahajat shargs Jarrah al- Arabiyyah, Riyadh, 1975) 1 
Numerous articles, in the main on Peninsula dialects, were published too. These 
appeared in the Bulletin and also in the Journal of Arabic Linguistics, of which 
Johnstone was a member of the editorial board. But his several visita to Oman, 
a country for which he had a particularly deep affection, from the 1960s also 
opened up new horizons. Here he encountered a whole series of Semitic 
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scarcely touched by solid academio research. Here were opportunities 
not to be missed. Here began his long love affair with the M(odern) S(outh) 
A(rabian) languages, Mehri, Harsüsi, Soqotri and Jibbali. Here he could find 
linguistio and intellectual satisfaction for himself and at the same time provide 
the world of science with acceptable academic descriptions of these Bemitio 
languages. Here too were languages being daily swamped by the relentlesa 
advance of Arabio, languages dying before one’s very eyes which had at all costs 
to be recorded. Further long absenoes in Oman in order to carry out field-work 
were necessary and the first fruite of these labours appeared in 1977 with the 
publication of his Harsüsi lexicon and English-Harstiss word list with OUP. 
The larger J+bbals lexicon followed (Oxford, 1981) and it has been discovered 
that his true opus magnum, a Mehri lexicon was already in publishable state 
when he died. He had clearly assembled much material in the shape of folk-tales 
in several of the MSA languages. There is lexical material on the Sogotri 
language too and it was his evident intention to publish a Sogotri lexicon. 
Professor Johnstone’s publications over the years included many on the folk 
legends and tales of the Arabian Peninsula. In these articles, published in the 
main in Arabian Studies, he delighted in comparisons with similar material 
from vastly different corners of the globe, comparisons he was able to make 
only by dint of his unique linguistic ability over such a broad spectrum. 

It is impossible in a few words to sum up adequately Tom Johnstone’s 
achievements in the world of scholarship. The meticulous care with which he 
presented such high quality linguistic material was a revelation and a lesson to 
all those who read it. In the field of Arabic dialectology, it seems to me, his 
major contribution has been to raise its very status in Britain. Unlike some 
European countries, Britain has for far too long regarded dialects as the 
Cinderella of Arabic studies as a whole. Johnstone had begun to change this 
view, through his own writings and through his scholarly influence on his stu- 
dents. There is & further difficulty here too. There remains the feeling among 
certain Arabs—though their number is few and they are not those of the 
Peninsula, as Johnstone was always quick to point out—that there is something 
distinctly sinister in Arabic dialect studies, that the study of the numerous 
dialects of Arabic helps in some way to fuel political ideas in the West of ‘ divide 
and rule '. The Arabic language is one, isthe cry. Johnstone never let such views 
upset or deter him. If his death leaves a gaping hole in Britain in Arabio dialect 
studies, it is impossible to estimate the blow which has been dealt to the study 
of the MSA languages world wide. It is impossible too at present to see how the 
situation might begin to be remedied, other than by the publication as speedily 
as possible of his material which has survived. 

In the University Johnstone served between 1970-72 as the Chairman of the 
Board of Studies in Oriental and African languages and literatures. During the 
years 1973-75, he was Chairman of the Middle Hast Centre. From 1970 he had 
been an invaluable member of the editorial board of the Cambridge History of 
Arabic Literature. He was an editor of the journal, Zeitschrift für arabische 
Lingusstik and a member of the Board of Trustees of the University of San‘a’, 
Yemen Arab Republic. He was a member of the committee of the Anglo- 
Omani Society and of the steering committee of the Seminar for Arabian Studies. 

Johnstone appreciated all good literature and, although this is not always 
apparent from his publications, he spent a very great deal of his time in ita study. 
He was particularly fond of poetry (he wrote poetry himself) and Arabic litera- 
ture offered him a rich supply. He read much in the field of pre-Islamic poetry 
which was perhaps his favourite, though good Arabio poetry of all periods 
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enthralled him. He often expressed to me a great sense of disappointment at his 
having been born without what he termed ‘ a feeling for history '. But he would 
console himself with the belief that the key to the door of the edifice of any 
culture is the language of that culture. 

Of the languages other than Polish, Hebrew and Arabic, those which com- 
manded most of his attention were Russian, Greek of all periods, Icelandic and 
the Celtic languages. Russian was a natural extension of his interest in Polish. 
Homeric and classical Greek he had started as a boy and his library of Greek 
literature contains a number of texts used during his schooldays, all remarkably 
maturely annotated. The Icelandic sagas provided him over the years with much 
satisfying material and one of the major joys of his life was his visit to Iceland in 
1970. He was too, very much a Celt and Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, Cornish and Breton 
all commanded his attention. 

Tom Johnstone was an extremely caring teacher of undergraduates and a 
kind and thorough supervisor of research students. When dealing with the 
former, he was not content just to teach well, for the whole of the academic and 
personal welfare of the student was very much his ooncern, while the many 
postgraduate studenta who had the benefit of his attention will, I am sure, bear 
witness to the very special care whioh they received at his hands. To his family, 
colleagues, students and friends, as well as to the world of scholarship, Tom 
Johnstone's death is a great loea. 

Rex SMITH 
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aha-titannn®*, add the text no., ‘ 41, 12 and 
14 ۲. In PTHB (p. 55) there is a list of atd. 
Kidin-Anu, son of  Ima-qibil-Amu-uilazizw 
GUB)™ appears, and f. 178 comments, ' The 
form E: the name is noteworthy '. In the 
name index (p. 20, under Kidin-tAwu) we find 
Ina-qi-bit-4 Amu-uRezza**, and in the text itself 
61:81) ™ina-E-tanu-GUB™. On p.83 one 
ds dSím-ba-w«», son of Tattannu. In the 
first reference the name is indeed spelt this 
m in 11:19, however, it هر‎ spelt ™4stn-ba- 
(= manx). These may be compared to 
BRM II 54:4 and 7 where the name appeers 
as "dsfn-ba-w«-»«. Later on p. 88 هر‎ Su-mut- 
M M son of Pag-gan-‘Amu. PAG-GAN- 
dAww also appears in BRM II (41:1, 45:12) 
but in both cases, as copied, the seoond sign 
should be KAM, not . Should one read 
NAM-dax (Simat-An), rather than the ın- 
explicable .KAM-dg»« ? The name index 
has not been examined exhaustively, and 
caution in its use 18 suggested. 

In the inventory there are also various items 
to be adjusted. P. 37, under no. 24, emend the 
museum no. to ' 1923.723 ' (following the lust 
on p.30); under no. 27, emend date to 
'20/xii&/821'; under nos. 30/81, emend 
date to '24/1:1/03'; under no. 38, emend 
contents to ' Purohase of land and bend '; 
below no. 42, romove redundant ' 48’. P. 38, 
under no. 68, emend contents to ' Dower 
of slave girl’, and see no. 4 for a el 
transaction; under no. 68, emend contents to 
' Bale of kubuntu prebend ', and see PTHB, 
p. 171. 

In the tranaliterations and translations the 
following require emendation. P. 3, no. 7 : 20, 
fim bis fuii > fim سه تعلط‎ futti; 7: 27, 
ma-ma-ma > ma-na-ma. P. 5, nos. 12/18 : 3A, 
au/dunaus > nu/dun اوه‎ DP. 6, 12A, 
delete a-mat after ‘‘Ar-ra-ba-na-'. In the 
translation, pare. 2, 5, 11۸ adds ‘son of 
Nant-1ddin ’ after ‘ Nidintu-Anu’; para. 8, 2, 
‘ grandson of Anu-uballit ' only & in ۰ 
P. 9, nos. 54/55: 5B/6A, 1k-EaJ-h-du-fu-mu-t& 
>... -Sú-nutú. 2.10, 15A, nO Anu-balai-su- 
ighi > mdamu-uballuit aššat; 198/204, ki- 
man-ma > Sd-nam-ma; 20A, add diacntios. 
Translation, para. 1, 1, add ‘son of Anu- 
ubalht' before ‘ descendant of Hunzu '. P. 11, 
pare. 1, 3-4, add ‘son of Anu-ubellit’ after 

Anu-mukin-apli’ ; 2, 1, emend to 
* With reference to that which (16A) Illut-Ánu, 
son of Dannat-Bält: (17A) and Idát-Anu ...'; 
pere. 2, 5, emend to ‘ wife of Anu-aha-iddm, 
son of Anu-balatau-iqbi ...' (14B, 15A 
emended). To the family tree add Amat- 
Bantti as a sister of Ubar. P. 12, no. 03: 1-2, 
"aM Fü-nw [apli &í a Somad-stianan™ api š 
a Danaat-4Dälh is omitted from the tion 
on p. 14; no. 03:8, la-pu-ú > la a-pu-ú. 

are also revealed in PTHB, in 
relation to this volume, which are as follows. 
P.84, under Table 2 2), emend 20 shekels to 
25 shekels (45:20). P. 90, under f. 244, emend 


‘ 1980.572 ' to '1930.571' (no. 10). P. 95, 
under Table 5 7), emend 20 shekels to 1 
shekels (23:9). P.115, under 1) به‎ emend 


' Nidintu' to ‘Nidmtu-Anu' (21: 1). P. 119, 


G. J. P. MoEwAN: Texts from Hellenistic 
Babylonia in the Ashmolean Museum. 
(Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, 
Ix.) ix, 116 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; Oxford University Prees, 1982. 
£20. 


The publication of this volume provides the 

opportunity to examine a fairly substantial 

of economic cunerform material from 

H o Babylonia; 69 of the terts 

from Grok, five from مد‎ NAE. 

and one from Larsa. of these 

deal with prebends, the remainder covering 

an assortment of topios, including real-estate 

sales (nos. 0, 7, 18, 47, 40, 52, 68 and 56), 

loans (2, 75), & alave (17), an exchange of 

shares in a house (29), a marriage contract 

(78), and divialona óf property (41, 43 and 63). 
copies thi ves appear to be 

and although some terts are qute y 


eee only three (nos. 70-2) consequently 
are o limited valus. Many of the texts have 
already been referred to, or quoted from, in 
MoEwan's dissertation, now published as 
Priest and temple in Hellenistio Babylonia 
(Eroi Altonentalistasche Studien, Bd. rv, 
18baden, 1981; abbreviated as PTH B). In 
view of this, it is difficult to make comments 
on the texts without reference to that work. 

In addition to the copies, the reader is 
supplied with transliterations and translations 
of flve representative texta from the oollection, 
drawings by Mrs. Pat Clarke of seal impresmons 
on the tablets with notes by the late Briggs 
Buchanan, indexes of personal and place 
names, and an inventory of texta. The last of 
thoso Lah in PTHB (p. 1x), and now has 
five Hone (ne T] , being the texts from 
Kob/Hureag e seal impressions 
must be weloomed in view of the laok of work 
on يحيو‎ so far. The dra are said to bea 
' representative selection’, but one is left in 
doubt as to how many more legible impressions 
aro available from these cular tablets. 
On six tablets, five from Uruk and the one 
from Larsa, notations are scratched in an 
unknown script, possibly some kind of 
summary of tho contents to aid in the storage 
and retrieval of the tablets; these a on 

.85. Could this be an indiœtion t the 

tablet was stored with these other five, 

thus explaining its presence in the oollection ; 

or that the practice of notation was common 
to more than one city ! 

Problems artse for the reader with the name 
index, Inventory and the transliterations/ 
translations. In the name index various 
references are missing, incorrect or moomplete. 
2. 28, under 4A4»«-aÀÀ3-iddém : a. iNa-ma-a- 
iddin d. Hun-rw-t, add ' 64, 9’’. P. 27, under 


Awe: 8. 'Anw-mdra-itonse"*, add 
‘gu. NidinituIkRar’; under Dwem-qi-iAw«: 
s. dAnu-ubalit! d. diSín-l&ge-weanini, add 
'93, 279; 34, 95 = 85, 27’. P.30, under 


a ویو‎ ga. dAmu-wballtit 
'dAmu-bdl-hi-m«' to 'd4we-mekin- 
P.38, under IN-hati4-w: z. Anu- 


: وش[ 
apk ’.‏ 


54/55 and 57 they m outside the 
family, and in nos. 44, 51 and 00 it is sold 
within the family. In addition, Šamaš- 
Ittannu, three-time , buys provisions 
from another family member in & text which 
mentions goldsmi (48:4). The overall 


ecking and addmg to it. 
e do not doubt that this would be time well 


spent, for overall this is a very interesting 
body of material, whioh will repay attention 


from a variety of viewpoints. 


J. A. PEAT 


Prerre Briant: État & pasteurs au 

Moyen-Orient ancien. (Production 

orale et société.) [iv], 267 pp. 

aris: Éditions de la Maison des 

Sciences et de l'Homme ; Cambridge: 

Cambridge University ’ Pres, 1982. 
£25. 


Ancient nomadism continues to attract the 
attention of scholars, for a of reasons. 
The primary concern of this volume is the 


between nomadio and 
central au , though ۶ 


the anthro 
in the status of nomads as minority grou 
emerges. One of the major problems 
study of this subject is that in most cases, the 


only available sources are general 
y 
e first 


tions of sedentary 

equated ‘ nomad ’ LE ی‎ 

main chapter, therefore, 18 devoted to a 
valusble analysis of ancient authors, mainly 


from classical sources th including some 
cuneiform texts in transla which clearly 
demonstrates the pejorative associations of the 
term ‘nomad’. Briant also argues that 
modern authors have takan over the 
e capi atitudes the ancent texta, and 

he makes a direct com between nine- 
teenth- and twen -oen! European 
oolonialsts in the Third W and their 


ancient oounterparts who attempted to oon- 
goer aoa control ,the nomads of their day. 

the oertainly has some validity, 
the nature of imperialiam is more complex than 
these imply. Happily, this 
problem does not affect the basic argument of 
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der LE), emend year T0 to 72; under 16), 
Linakusu' to ' Linakušu '. It is m- 


DIE seo the Pip مس‎ (81: 21 _“h-1a- 
“bus, ' 


whose other name is Kua’. This may be 
compared ua TOL, 18, 193 : 8, ۳:7 dd 
وا‎ dand" mdmorduk- ir-apli, and see 


. P. 139, under Table 10 1), 
shekels to 13 ahekels (89:9); the 
should then 


is struck the quan of information 
available oonoerning individual families, and 
oonoerning cular As is noted in 


(plus du tes) recognized by 
McEwan (PT'HB, f. ), nos. 83, 42, 44, 46/40, 
50, 51, 54/55, 57, 60 and 68. In PTHB, p. 81, 
is the comment ‘ This prebend always oocurs 
with a combination of the two offloes. A 
Neither element is found separately’. Yet 
no. 08, listed in f. 288 as one of these texta, 
only mentions VK Ü.TIM'*-* (L 7^). On p. 119, 

is 


bends. Alth badly 
Ino. 38 , shows and two sons i 
ois a land in Uruk (L 6) and Nippur (I. 12 
and buying prebends : 


16-17 bn&tw" iactu ml / u ATE OU TIM 


28-24 امین‎ qoum! KÙ. TIMSH X4 
Pigiriwt./. f] 

In addition to no. 38 to the list, 
no. 40 also has links with this group. Five of 
the texts (incl: no. 68) refer to & sacrificial 
meal for Antu in the month of Adar. The only 


other known reference to this meal is to be 
found in no. 40, which also deals with the 
kutimmütw prebend (1.9). Thus some terts 
deal solely with the Eutimmd@iu prebend, and 
these cannot be seen in total isolation from 
the joint prebend. 1 
It is stated (PTHB, p. 194) that the ro 

cult was ' so well established ' that 

for the joint prebend derived in part from the 


food o to the statues of the kings. This 
18 not earlier in the main discussion 
of the pre (pp. 81-4), nor under لها‎ 


‘clothing ceremonies’ (pp. 168-4), and an 
xarina tét ofthe texts thems doss not 


to su this statement. 
these 1 دوع سور‎ siu صلا ایا‎ 
a poldera o£ kis two of them, Hunzû 
تفن وت ی هم‎ lr The first 


is pigeon E by nos. 54/55 (see pp. 9-12), 
33 (in which L&b&ki's sons sell the prebend to 


their uncle Anu-mukin-apli (L. 28’) and his 
grandson (Il. 3—4)), 57 (in which Làb&ki/Anu- 
mukin-apli sells to a member of the Luktam- 


mar-Adad family), and 68 (In whioh Nidintu- 
Anu/Lá&b&ki buys out his brother, a cousin and 
ly other family members). As for 
-Adad, in no. 42 they sell the 
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treatment. For instance, the fact that the 
varied in their attitudes towards tho 


degrees of loyalty or of their vassals. 
On the biblical side, one cannot simply assumo 
that the Old Testament writers participated 
nomado m contemporary mure tations of 


ع و و an E‏ مرب 
sharp rejection of the complacent decadence of‏ 
some exam of urban hfe. Further, the‏ 
descriptions of Arab military amy whioh‏ 
were admittedl‏ 

terms (Jer. 40, Bak. $5) mnst also œd 
“HT several dat Non of Arab 
wealth and influence (Ise. 21:16; Hak. 27: 
20-2; 1 Ki. 10:15). Nevertheless, this book 
representa a stimulating and important oon- 
tribution to the study of ancent nomadism 
and to the history of empires of Alexander 
the Great and his Porman predecessors, both 
of whose claims to sovereignty over the 
nomads must now be treated with more 
caution than was previously the osse. 

M. J. SELMAN 


BENJAMIN R. Foster: Umma in the 
Sargonic period. (Memoirs of the Con- 


neotiout Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. xx, April 1982.) xiv, 
228 pp. Hamden, Conneotiout: 
Archon Books, 1982. $39.50. 
Dies ist das erste Buch, das Verf. ساب‎ 
die uberarbeiteto F seiner 
von 1975. Danach rasch hinter- 


Babylonian Fund, 5, Philadelphia, 1982). 

In vorilegendem Buch bespricht Verf. die 
sogenannten mutiu Texte aus Umma und 
Umge . Diese meist sumerisch abgefassten 


die folgende Datierung Regterungs- 

&hr des Herrschers wird nlaht durch einen 
ahresmamen, sondern mit emer Zahl 

ben, ebenso der Monat und die Tage, £B. 

qat up es 11.‏ عم 
Monat, 29. Tag’ (‏ 

Ws dan tient ی‎ Test, ME vec 
werden konnten, sind berests 858 publmert, 
75 legte Verf. selbst in Kopie und weitere 4 
(8. 157 £.) in Umsohnft vor und 60 harren 
noch der Veroffentlichung. Von den 487 
Dokumenten tragen ubri 96 kemerlei 
und wurden vom Verf. nur aufgrund 


De 
mnerer der Textgrup di ape 
Das Buoh sich in Kanite 
2 Appendixes (8. 152 ff.). Es fi 
xu den einzelnen iteln, ver- 
sohiedene Konkordansen, 42 T mit den 


auageseichneten Kopien von 75 neuen Texten 
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the chapter, which convincingly shows that the 
common association of nomads with such 
things as aggression, poverty, and inhospitable 
homelands is frequently quite inaconrate. 
A thorough remterpretation of our literary 
souroes 18 therefore a basic requirement for the 
study of ancient nomadism. 
Despite the book's title, ıt does not cover 
m throughout the ancient Near Bast. 
e subject matter هر‎ confined to three nomadic 
groups of the Achasmenid and Alexandrian 
eras, vix. the Zagros tribes, the Arabs, and the 
Soythians/Sakas of Central Asia. This lrmita- 
tion has its advantages in that ıt makes 
مم‎ synohronio oomperisons 
different types of nomadism, 
and thus a more accurate reoognitaon of both 
the diversities and unitzes within ancwnt 
nomadiam. The fact that many of Briant's 
conolusions are also applicable to the nomads 
of the Mari period (the works of Luke and 
Rowton are oited with approval though 
Matthows's anthropological ap (1978) 1 
unfortunately not mentioned) er suggests 
that exhibited oertam common 
features throughout ancient Near Eastern 
history. For example, the dimorphic structure 
of the Haneans, Yaminites, and Suteans of 
paati elso fonnd in Briant e tireo groupa, in 


pers culture as well as 
noma 


since trading was also an im‏ ی 
activity for them. Further links with Mari‏ 
period emerge from the inability of the central‏ 
over‏ ات هی authorities to impose‏ 
the nomads, the eoonomio and social inter-‏ 
dependence of nomadic and settled popula-‏ 
tions, and the important though unsurprising‏ 
conclusion that any inherent aggressiveness by‏ 
تفس منم the nomads remains unproven.‏ 
ful analysis of each of the three grou‏ 

one oe that a cant Pa 
made in our of this important 


Important issues stil remain, of course. 
badge ورس‎ EET p 
stanoe, cannot be explained b 
Ri oe باس ی‎ Mes uo 
any more than by the now disoounted 
of Inevitable nomadio waves of attack against 
settled oommunities. The very offectrvences 
of their resstence must surely imply extensive 
سرب‎ Bs sess ie ae 
adequately investigated. Another major ares 

Do alge Re tho development of 

e common denominators m the 

dee groups studied in this book have 

perhapa obecurod-the faot that wide divergen- 
CM between tham and other 


groups. 
M groupa: were all able, to 
their identity ln o face of powerful 


Amorite and Israelite nomadism also had their 

own distinctive characteristics, while other 

E such as the ‘Apiru never estab- 
their own independent existence. 

The author is clearly at home in olammoal 

literature, but the supportive cuneiform and 

biblical material has scope for a more adequate 
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Texte (AO in RA 8, 158, Herm: unveroff.). 
Bei den beiden Texten des Deu Museums 
wird der Leser vergeblich nach dem Veroffent- 
lich; rt suchen (8.17 nur ‘oopy ۰ 
Farber; ', auch nicht 8.100 erwahnt), es sei 


yT 


. 80 nach (in der Zwisohenzert noohmals von 
W. Farber, 08ل‎ 82, 123 mit Kople veróffent- 
hoht). 

8.568: Die Angaben in dea Tabellen sind 
zum Tel irrefuhrend oder un 


bei MAD 4, 57 und Table 
ibid. 72, 112 und 138). Table B.4: roi 
nennt nur 4 Personen, die 1. liefert še + ris 
+ gig, die 2. und 3. že + zfs und die 4. nur &. 
Die benen Summen stimmen auch 
nicht: siz solle lauten: 231.2.0 und gig 
fehlt): 11.2.0. In MAD 4, 142 (Table B.1) 

dio ersten: beiden Personen nater dem 


erwahnt wird. 
8.70 (MAD 4, 17:4) gibt mE. die Über- 


ša, ‘gut heien’ (= Qualitat der Wolle 
; & UNT 8.274 xu Text 99) 

1 Denn ware su ubersetzen: ' heisse 

mir (die Wolle) gut’. (wohl gemeint: ‘ uber- 
prüfe und teile dis Wolle nach Qualit&ten 
Von der T B.7.8 (8. 70 £) t 

Vert. en ها‎ pE A und 
mu -gíd/i-xa-gíd, pre aber Mi VE 
(MAD 4, 82: und ba-DU (ibid. 159 : 4) oder 
F eines Verbs in A AD 4, 93, 

16 und 141. gid ubersetat er mit ' to 
. Besonders da in den Texten 


av. 

UM dux tissé mn TE Band 0! 
(8. 169 f£.) hatte durch der Beiten- 
z&hl der Bearbeitung eines jeden Textes fur 
den Benutzer leichter auswertbar gemacht 
werden konnen. Hilfreich ware auch ein 

bei Unsicherhert der Z 
bestimmten Archiv (x.B. be: M A D 4, 
82 a. 8. 61). 

Auf der einen Seite wunsoht man dem ۰ 
Buch von B. Foster sehr viele Leser, da es so 
viel Neues und Interessantes zu bieten vermag, 
und dafür ist dem Autor hershch xu danken. 
Auf der anderen Seite kann man sich nicht 
immer darauf verlassen, dass Details richtig 
und vor allen Dingen vollstandig wieder- 
gegeben sind. 

H. WANTXOLDT 


A VAN DEB Heme: The Yomenite ira- 
dition of the Targum of Lamentations : 
critical text and analysis of the variant 
readings. (Studia Post-Biblica, xxx). 
xii 198, 55 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1981. Guilders 100. 
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und schliesslich 2 Indizes mit den besprochenen 
Wortern und em 


Untertelung der Texte in 3 
102, B mit 128 und C mit 7 | erten); Er 
benutzte dafür fo 


bungen). Seine Einteilung ist weitest- 
neu; die Idee, dass die sw«-itw Texte 
Ehe einer Ponode ren, kam allerdings 
e pes era reci a B. Foster 
e der Zeit RImul's A Ur e 
grippe aus der ۱ Gra 
wohl weitgehend aus der Zeit ۳ 
is Nas d aboren 
ir م‎ S. 194-0; Tel. dasa 
daxu 


ei 


8 T 
gleich aufgebaut: 1. Tafeln (Zahl, Aufbewah- 
, uem des Kaufs), 2. Sprache, 


Minn Ma rarum 
Untersuchung der Texte (mit Kom- 


mentar) Untergruppen. 4. ‘ Archrval 
context’ (Detierung, Prosopographie, Orta- 
namen) und sohliesalioh ‘ Interpretation and 
Conclusions”, ‘Structure of Archive’ oder 
khnlich uberschriebene Abschnitte. 

Kapital 5 (B. 149-51) besteht nur aus einer 
kurzen Z der Ergebnisse der 


B. 0 ter het durch einen neuen metho- 
bervorragende 


Zuweisung lobe Auch durch viele neue, 


überzeugende. T und Interpreta- 
tionon to er orschung ein bedeu- 
tendes Stick voran. 

Diesen viclfi n Vorrugen stehen leider 


auch eine ganxe Mingel 
moh meist durch etwas mehr Sorgfalt oder 
Zextanfwand hatten vermeiden lassen. Manch- 
mal bleibt Verf. bei der Entwi oder 
eines wichtigen Sach ts, so 
scheint es Rex, auf halbem Wege stehen. 
Z.B. fuhrt er cir SSE s&mtliche Verbal- 
Prix und mit à-Prafix 
11 47 (8. 20), 


formen mit e- 
es fehlen x.B.: isi auch Ni 
dr pen ممع‎ ibid. 26 (B. 15)) auf, erwàhnt aber 


weder die Prafixe pw 8.18 a-natim 
Nib 11 46), al- (8. 20 Ibid. 68), noch das 
mu- (z.B. mutúm: 8.20 Nib I 18, 
8.21 USP 7, 8.31 Nik II 54; ee 
8.91 USP 6) oder ba- (back 8.33f. BI 
8, 809; bation S. 18 Nik II 48, S. 20 ibid. 47, 
8.21 USP 7, 8.27 RA 8, 158, 8.27f. Nik 
II 10) Ähnlich ist es auch bei den Verbal- 


surprising. It is extremal: deserat 
the uncertainties of 


of modern prmting to do so, it is bab 
beyond mortal powers to proof- such a 
text. I sympathixo with Van der Heide : en 
the difficulties he has achieved ble 
. It seems in such matters 
is mmply unattainable. But thw reflection 
prompts me to wonder whether it هد‎ wise to 
try to represent all this fine detal m tran- 
scribed, prmted form. The only way to ensure 
total accuracy, to be to far to the 
ambiguities of the MSS, 1s to reproduce them 
m facsimile, The problem is that once one has 
spotted a omm ویس‎ wach as this, 
one is reluctant to trust it ( t onei 
working on vocalization), di 
agamn i the jonginale—which 
defeats the pomt of ha printed text! 7 
Perha o loast ai بر‎ part of Van 
der H fa work is his diet of the rela- 
tionship between Yem and WT. It seams he 
has not formulated the 1ssues here clearly m 
his own mind. He argues (probably correctly) 
that although Yem has the better tradition of 
نیم‎ M has this ل‎ CODE, 


X à somewhat 


sunplifled version of WI’ (p. 24); ‘Yom سد‎ 
to WT ' and dent on it (p. 86, 
n. 73) ; as to content Yem & revised version, 


the text of which is somewhat mferior to the 
Western Text’ Ge He is at pams to deny 


that Yem and aro to be ed as 
inde t recensions (p. 25), yet the material 
which he himself so meta presents 


clearly shows that they are different recen- 
mons, and that none of the extant forms of Yem 
can be plausbly derived directly from any of 
the extant forms of WT. In presenting tho 
evidence for the between Yem and 
WT it is essential to distinguish clearly (as Van 
der Helio does mot) Boon A the 
Targum which translate the Hebrew text, and 
au in tive expansions which have no 
orlags. If we make this distmotion 
ospite nome تسا‎ » 
In cases where the Targum is transla: 
Hobrow Yom and WT difer fairly regularly e 
to the Aramaio equivalents they choose. E.g. 
Lam. 1:4, Heb TT Yen KNK, 
WT RIY; lam. 4:10, Heb. 1%: 
Yen K99, WT KDP; Lam. 5: 15,14 
Heb. 012: Yem xO", WT wu: 
Lam. 5:18, Heb. Y1: Yem WI, WT 


D>. (2) In cases were the Targum has an 
explanatory plus there are a number of 
possibilities : has the plus and Yem docs 
not; Yem has the plus and does not; Yem 
and WT both have pluses which agree as to 
substance, but not as to wording; Yem and 
WT both have pluses which disagree, or oven 
contradict, as to substance (and ipso facto as 
to ). There is surely only one oonolu- 
mon possible from this analysis: the variants 
between Yem and WT are recengonal: they 
are due to deliberate editorial intervention. 
There ها‎ no oonoeivable way that Yem oan be 
derived mechanically from . Van der Hedde 
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Van der Heide beses his now edition of 
Targum Lamentations (=Targ.Lam.) on the 
0 MS Or. 1476 in the British Library. 

a keeping with current trends in the editing of 
bbmio literature he makes no attempt 

to emend even crass errors, but reproduces his 
base MS ' warts and all’. Vanants from seven 
ی وج‎ o odii eee 
The non-Yemenite (1.0. Western) 

Heri of ue Targum us ی‎ im che 
apparatus by noting ge deviations from the 
base MB of Lagarde's H Chaldaice 
(=Bomberg’s First Rabbinic Bible, with mmor 
alterations), and by incorporating the variants 
nee the MES ‘and early edrtions which Landauer 

collated against Lagarde (Nóldebe Festschrift, 
1, 506—12). 

Van der Hesdo offers an exhaustive analysis 
of all the Yemenite vanants aimed at 
atab aing (U tho relative value of the 
Yemenite he has used, and (2) the 
stability of the Targumio tradition (both as to 
text and language) in the Yemen. An extenmve 
prefatory discussion seta the core of the work 
in wider perspective by discussing such topics 
as: Yemenite customs as to the publio reorta- 
tion of the Targum; the Sr alongs م‎ between 
the Yemeurte text of Targ.Lam em) and 
the so-called Western Text (== ; and the 
ongin, development and linguistio value of the 
‘Yemenite system of superlinear vocalization. 

I found much to my in this hi 
oom t monograph. Van der Heide has 

indicated Kahle’s view that the Yemenite 
Targum tradr&on merits treatment in its own 
right. The Yemenite MSS form a defined and 
distinctive family group and it is necessary to 
discover the characteristics of this grou 
to recover older forms of the : 
is the only correct methodological 
یه مب‎ Attempts to transoend Yem and 
, such as P. ۰ obel’s eclectic edition of 
Targum Kohelet (1976), are premature. An 
important oo this tion should, 
however, be noted. Van der Hexde's 
work cannot be as ihe definitive 


edition of Terg-Lem. Important th itis, 
itis but a on the way to recovering the ‘old’ 
Targum. ed nud tude 
ده ی‎ will have to be ont 
before we can safely penetrato to the earlier 
ود‎ de ا‎ aiia. 

other important result em from Van 
der Heide's work. In hw is of the 
Yemenrte variants he is able to demonstrate 


without much difficulty that the Yemenite tra- 
drtaon of Targumio Aramaio rs much less stable 
than we have been led to believe. This is a 


far- and rather alarming conclusion, 
for since ’s time the conmstency and 00- 
herenoe of the Yemenite tradrtion been 


anomatio m Aramaic studies. However, it 
must be said that on balance Van der Heide's 
flndmgs amount to no more than a caution, and 
do not radical] the modern seholar's 
TURA of the Yemenite MBS 
and the their vocalization to that 
SE the Western MES 

Van der Hexde is to ocriticign on ه‎ 
number of points. Tn thé frst plaoo his tran- 
scriptions of the MSS and other text-witnesses 
are not absolutely accurate. Ths ıs hardly 
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and thoroughly anal important now 
evidence for the study of the Aramaic language. 
P. 8. ALEXANDER 


Mosxe Gin: The Tusians: family and 
sex. (Publications of the Diaspora 
Research Institute Book 39.) [v], 
116 pp., 15 plates. Tel-Aviv: Haim 
Rosenberg School of Jewish Studies, 
Tel-Aviv University, 1981. 

This little book of 116 pages is the kind of 
work for which Genma studies are eminently 
suited. Now that the large synthoses of Mann 
and Goitein have opened up whole new areas of 
medieval Jewish history and soalety and 


laced ther study on a firm documentary 
the time has come to select some of the 


topios which and treat them in greater 
detail. This is precisely what Professor ۶ 
new book, The is, does. The author has 


collected all the notices available on this 
Karaite merchant Ííamily/seot in medieval 
Islamic sources and oombined them with 
Information which in recent times has come to 
light in the Cairo Geniza. To this he has added 
(with plates) six origmal documenta relating 
to the Tustaris, transcribed, translated into 
Hebrew and briefly annotated. The result ıs 
a useful and informative monograph, of handy 
format and very readable. The information it 
contains هد‎ made the more accessible by the 
detailed indexes (pp. 97-115) 

cock Pe book ae: 13-66) deals‏ تنج سم 
with the historical and cultural side of the‏ 
question, covering, e.g. the Iranian background‏ 
in Ahwüz and Tustar, the first generation of‏ 
denti‏ اميت Eo RP‏ پیت 
material from the eleventh century‏ 
Tu n‏ ل مس onwards, the develo‏ 
of the‏ مت one of the great seal trading‏ 
Mediterranean world, the wares they purveyed,‏ 
the economics of their business ther‏ 
political activity and influence, their oom-‏ 
munal role in Jewish affairs and their status as‏ 
Karaites. The description takes us up to the‏ 
penod of the first arusade.‏ 

The matters discuseed in the first part of 
Gil’s book are illustrated by six contem 
Judaso-Arabio documents from the onise, 
which are presented as an & dix s 
67-05). Some of these appear kors 
first timo; others have been blished 
ری اند‎ if only in translation. Given the 

culty of Geniza documents such as these, 
it هر‎ felt by the reviewer that the texta in the 
aedes could have been treated more fully. 

e annotation is somewhat scanty, and one 
reader at least was sometzmos left in tho dark. 
blshed here have appeared 

m 8. D. Gortem’s Letters 


Bome of the texts 


understanding ara from Goitein's 1ë would 
have been useful to have the relative merits of 
the alternatives discussed in detail. This is 
an important matter, as some of the conclu- 
sions m tho first part of the book depend 
directly upon the interpretations of the texts 
given in the appendix. As it is, such discussion 
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acknowledges this much. But ıt surely equally 
follows that Yem oannot be d directly 
from WT as it stands. Van der Heide invokes 
the editorial principle of ‘ closer conformity to 
the MT ', but this is surely inadequate to 

the gap between Yem and WT. For exam 

1t 18 to see how it explains the divergences 
listed under (1) above. v6. Tue most that canbe 
said is that Yem and WT may be related 
indirectly through a third party (sy, a 
common ancestor), though even this’ 
thesis is not without diffloulty الصا و‎ LA 
to be formulated carefully. Perhaps this : 
what Van der Heide meant to say. 

hus stemma on p. 71 Gould be rond to imply 
indirect relatio through & oommon 
ancestor. The formulation of his conclusions on 
p. 35 should also be noted: ' The text of Yem 
is in all probability a text revised on the basis 
of WT (or some vermon amilar to WT) 
with the aum of achieving s closer resemblance 
to MT '. The important qualification contained 
in the brackets oocurs only here. I feel it is 
indicative of the lack of certamty in Van der 
Heide's mind. 

This: Inok of clarity وا ا‎ 
deeper problem. Van der Heide a appears, to 
be at a loss how to picture the 
between the various manuscripts. He E: 
attracted to classics textual theory as a 
model. Hence he produces a stemma codiowm 
on p. 71. But this model ıs more 
than helpful in the present instance. Classi 
text-theory really only works where & fixed 
Urtext has become corrupted through mechani- 
cal error ın the process of transmission. But 
when one faces a situation in which there has 
been oontmuous redactional intervention 
classical text-critical procedures become im- 

ble; the model ceases to have much use. 
1 the case with the Targumm: there 
never was a fixed Urtext of Targ.Lam., or if 
there was, ıt is now unrecoverable. Van der 
Heide seems to be vaguely aware of this. 
I suspect that ıs why he prints ‘stemma’ in 
inverted commas (it is & tly a stemma 
that is somehow not quite a stemma!), and 
why he adds the o&utious remark (which 
evacuates the ‘stemma’ of nearly all its 
meanmg): ‘This imples that the 
manuscripts are m generally related to 
each other’. In the last analyus what we are 
faced with in Targ.Lam. rs a synoptic problem, 
not ۶ ی‎ of clasmcal stemmatics. The 
provide a more useful model than does 
classical text-criticism. It is no more sensible 
to look for & fixed Urtext behind the extant 
recensions of Targ.Lam. than it would be to 
look for a fixed Urtext behind the Gospels. 
This 15 not to deny that Tope oomparison 
of the extant recennons enable us to 
work our way beck to earlier forms of the 
tradition 


It should be made clear that these oomments 
(though they deal with im t issues) 
impinge only peripherally on Van der 8 
work: his central contribution to Targumio 
studies 1s unaffected. And it is a substantial 
contribution: he has ed the first 
methodologically sound on of Targ.Lam., 
he has advanced the discussion on the tech- 
niques of Targum editing, and he has assembled 
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80,1: Read katabtw for ۰ 

82,22: The position of the verb tagil ‘ will 
arrive ' at the end of the sentence is very odd 
indeed. I would like to read here him] Instead : 
‘one load has been loaded onto the boat of x, 


and another load is with y '. Of. Goitein, p. 309, 
8. 

5 SIMON HOPKINS 

F. M. Farms (ed): Assyrian royal 


Papers of a symposium held in Cetona 
(Stena), June 26-28, 1980. (Orientis 
Antiqui Collection, xvi.) vii. 295 pp., 
10 plates. Roma: Istituto per 
l'Oriente, 1981. 


In this collection of eleven gym: 
dards E مت‎ the epithets of of 
and 


surveys change 

peces ۳ اقب و‎ Garelli touches 
on the problems of succession as revealed in 
those epithets, and has some excellont 
critiusms to make of those who see 

directed at all classes as the main role of 

ons and reliefs. 

that 
how 


he my open his from earlier, 
detailed on Sargon, banipal and 
Nabonidus. ro ام ای‎ oes وی لس‎ 
of succession and how they were 


royal inscriptions. He discusses the role of the 


emmdaa-scribe, and thinks ( an idee 
of Schroeder's) that the al serbe who 
oomposed the 0 list was also 
responsible for astrological 


reporta, but has no new evidence to support 


né à ER decide 

ای Cee‏ عبت ی این 
prephy His diachronic analysis of certain‏ 
terary forms partly overlaps with Tadmor's‏ 
study. Grayson argues that annals are a native‏ 
invention and lists the bable‏ 


posed the annals, and in view of the ‘i 
ue of Tukulti-Ninurta II and the 
of Shalmaneser III, for exam 
I wondered whether he subsumed this 
source under his hesitant mention of ) 


ey. pe ep Re فد ا‎ 


is referred to his article. 
Levine looks st past and future methods 
of editing royal insori Although he 
begins by who 
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takes place only occasionally. While Gil's 
readings and interpretations are often su; 

to those of Goitem, this is by no means ys 
.مم‎ À few notes on the reading and under- 
standing of the texts themselves are given 


below. 
ded 


eios Read ‘n’ 
: Restore 1 
o A Goitain, 75, ied 


*... my brothers Sims and Sd’. Surely a 
note of on is in order here, to discuss 
not only the reading of the (unclear) MB, but 


also the evidence for the existence of these two 
gentlemen. 
70,9 : m miim translated ‘ what you (pl) 
ordered '. The reading seems correct, but how 
is one to understand it? The editor appears to 


it is to m; in fact it belongs 
to the followmg 

71,15: The of w'dkri seems as if it 
might be 


78,16: Read li-skoykk. 

Read k-rasül (mlirrasūl ‘to the 
1). 

Reed wa-k’an(na) ‘and because’ 
instead of wa-cl’dn ‘and now’ 

79,38 : Tho reading mmls mokib', said to 
mean ‘smooth, cut’ seems impossible. The 
first word is me'allam ' with borders’ 
as ai 72,25, and the second simpl y meriaf 
یس بت‎ aedi هس یی‎ rs à With this 
the word swe«mallas should be deleted from 
p. 32. 

79,2: The word many requires comment. 
Gil translates ‘shiny’, presumably as a 
derivativo of ome, whereas Goitein, 38, has 


Read 14 for ‘alla, 
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ting point that the king only took the title Kar 
when he had oondasted a series of 


campaigns NE, NW and 8, and 
discusses tho way titles of canquest give 
way to those of government. 

the last article Zaccagnini pinpoints a 


Senne Ho discusses the of the 

pattern its adoption by the Urarkans in 

their own i &nd suggests that 

lines 200-12 represent an Urartian royal 
oom in ian style. 

I did not an, as large as the ' new 


studies would have more & 
jargon and symbols: 'evenemential', ‘ vehi- 
culate’, 'enthroploal', ‘styleme’ and 'bi- 
univocal’ are not English words. There is 
much ion in the guise of hard informa- 
tion : eon claims the evidence is uncertain 
for the use of diaries on royal campaigns 
ل‎ Reade olaims there must have been 

(p. 164). Tadmor clams (p. 27) that 
Bargon's ‘Ashur Charter’ هد‎ his earliest 
historical record, whereas Parpola claims 
(p. 188) that it dates to tho Be an 


campaigns, lato in his reign. Gra, 
ی‎ aid metaphors da a ان‎ 
device, but grves only mmules as examples. 
Tadmor refers to the commentary volume of 
LAS, but mt has not yet been published. 
Levine that booty grows as annals are 
re-edited مهد‎ annual tribute is added to 
the total—but the same problem oocurs with 
ماص ورس‎ E ال ودوك حي‎ Parpols dates 
KAV 188 to c. 800 3.0. without a question- 
mark; the Fort Shalmanceer tablets, now in 
press, will show that it dates almost certainly 
to the reign of Sargon IL. 

Of course it is healthy for scholars to meet 
to examine methods Priorities and look at 
overall problems. Buit ere more prating 
needs: such as for a well-documented study 


the eunuch blem ; an edition of 

and of the fnsariptione of Sargon ; and all 
the other, too awaited works of hard 
soh , many of them overdue from these 


scholars, which would do so much more to 
further Neo-Assyrian studies. 
۱ STEPHANIE DALLEY 


STANLEY Nasu: In search of Hebraism : 
Shas Hurwits and Ms ics in the 
Hebrew Press. Leiden: E. J. Brill 
1980. Guilders 120. 

In search of Hebraism is the third volume of 


an ambitious series entitled Studics in Judaism 
in modern times edited Jacob Neuer. 


There is & dearth of sch books in English 
on nineteenth and early twentieth oentury 
Hebrew writers and ers. David Patter- 


son's series Studies in modern Hebrew literature 
(East and West Library and Cornell Uni- 
versity Press) 
Berkowitz, 
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the ides that a historian should try ‘ to oollect 
ing, no matter what’, he ends with a 


heta. The article Is to 
of an earlier article 
in ZAW, 84, 1972. 


shows how tho letters fall into 
date, and thinks that the 


knowledge, he recommends finding more joins 
(he lists all recent joins for CT 53 on p. 129), 
dating by astronomical events, cal 


1 
Bog 
1 
| 


1 
e 
dl 
n 
1 
ie 


overall literary oompetenoe at work in this 
material '. 

Gello examines the sources for Assurbeni- 
pel’s relations with Gyges from an ideological 
standpoint, & study based on his 
doctoral thesis, and closely documented. 

Liverani investigates the titulary of Senna- 
harib in detall; ahowing how tt ohn ged doring 
tho course of his reign. He makes interes- 
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course many others, repeatedly alleged that 
Hurwitz was actually a 

The Hebrew publicist of the day, Ahad 
ha-‘Am, had the sense to see the article for 
what it was (or at least for what it oould most 
usefully be regarded as)—e stratagem designed 
to goad the public into a more committed 
stance on Jewish matters in the wake of the 
decline in traditional Jewsh faith and 
observance. A. M. Borochov was conoerned, 
perhaps nghtly, to show that Hurwits’s views, 
the combinatzon of extreme idealism on the one 
hand and equally extreme nihilism on the 
other, were actually the product of what 
Hurwitz himself mod more than any- 


thing—the sterile tra of gal«t casuistry 


ipw). 

After the Cxar's October Manifesto of 6 
which promised civil liberties and representa- 
tion to the Em ue ال‎ cd 
Jews, of all cal affilia 
to Bundist, were in a ferment of political 

tion. Predictably Hurwitz joined the 
fray with an article میاه‎ Derakhim (‘Two 
Paths’) well calculated to antagonize all 
interested parties. He argued that two options 
only were o to Jews and Judaism. The 
first was rejection of galut and redemption 
h Zionmm The second was the total 
rejection of galt and redemption through 
asamilation. Hm espousal of assimilation 
should perhaps be taken as a rhetorical device 
and a stack with which to beat Ahad he-‘Am, 
Dubnow and the other cultural nationalists for 
what Hurwita believed to be ther failure to 
understand the importance of ‘redemption’ 
from galwi. His ideas on the ‘ negation of 
pu found o ion m à number of articles. 
an extended work on Hasidism, the first 
of ra were published in 1908 in 
a-‘Olam, h t the Haskalak, like 
the. Zionist a erar pe te of galut 
whereas Hasidism ' swestens ’ gabui, 1.0. hel 
Jewish diaspora life to accept rts y 
ed status. His contentaon in the same 
مله‎ that tive Christianity had more in 
common authentic Judaism than did 
Hamdiam was to star up a hornet's nest of 


n to his y ‘ rnissionary ' views. 
A thor er artaole publi m 1909 in He- ‘Atid 
the orthodox view of Shabtai Zvi 
are according to Hurwitz, had introduced a 
dynamic.mesmantam which tried to ‘ negate 
the gaht ' and thereby laid some of the founda- 
tions for the Haskalah. Tho bleakest expression 
of his basio ideas oame in Ha-Txa‘or ha- Y chads 
(‘ The Jewish Sorrow ’) published in ۵۸ 
in 1918 where he contended that Israel would 
not be ‘ redeemed ’ by either of the two wings 
of the Zionist movement, i.e. either through the 
gradual colonization of Palestme or fee 
the ' cultural Zionism ' of Ahad ha‘Am. 
belief that Jewish life must move from the 
etto to ' the heart of the nations’ led him to 
that Zionxgm would merely create another 
Jewish ghetto on the ores of the 
Mediterranean. 
Unlike most of the Hebrew writers of tho 
Hurwitz was a wealthy man. In 1887 
&oquired a pharmacy in Gluchov, Ukraine, 
and later went into the timber buamess. He 
gradually came to own foresta, faotores and 
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published b 
edited by 


Allanheld, Oxmun and Co., also 
atterson, has thus far yielded a 
Panne book bp با ول سای‎ 
life under the Crars which 1s the hee Le 
of Chaim Aronson. But major figures 
Smolenskin, Breudes, Peretz, Mendele, Brenner 
and even Bialik are stall awai soholarly 
treatment in Englah monograph format. 
While welooming t book, one cannot, 
therefore, sory the ud ak that the immense 
effort that went into the ود سي‎ vand 
Mrs of this Mec: might have been 

to & subject of greater Importance. On 
d. other hand, the work is based on a 
Columbia Ph.D. thesis (1972) for which the 
subject is ideal: this is, after all, the first 
attempt to provide a scholarly monograph on 
the subject of Hurwitz m any language, 
En Fishman oomplled the authoritatzve 


bibuography as far as 1922. 
treatment of his material is character- 


ized throughout careful and co اس‎ 
use of archival ma 


scholarship, the 
and compactly argued analysis. The biblio- 
Fees the mdex barely adequate. 

e text, which is heavily, perhaps idu 
footnoted ( p. 89, n. 4) m impressively free 
of حيست‎ i error (alth N 
p. 254, should be oorreoted if the book goes 
Into & seoond edition). The book's only 
pecustent flaw is the poor standard of the 
translation of Hebrew passages into ien 
(p. 172 but passim). Nash may, ve 
gp: too lonê to bin subject ar défense of 

urwitz all comers would indiogte: 
his defenoe of Hurwitz against Cornfeld and 
Lazar (p. 202) certainly seems unorttical. 
Perhaps thm can tell us somethmg about 
current thinking in Hebraist circles in the 
United States. 

Saul Israel Hurwitz (1861-1922) was a 
gifted Hebrew writer who came of ous 
stook which included Saul Wahl, the so-called 
Jewish of sixteenth-century Poland, 
Yeshayahu Ish Hurwitz and ۶ 
Zeitlin. Nash relates that Hurwitz was haunted 
by the story of one Avraham Peretz, Zeitlin's 
son-in-law, a wealthy businessman, who 
converted to isti but who, none the 
less, remained a firm favourite of his maskil 
father-m-law who hoped that if the Jews 
were over deprived of the right to hold land 
his son-m-law would his estate. As Nash 
writes: ‘In view of Hurwitz's subeequent 


“ heretical ” and his tolerant 
vew of ipia oe “ heresy’, the 
significance of this biographical note ahould not 
be underestamated.’ 


Hurwitx is best known, perhaps unfairly, for 
his polemical article ' entitled — Li-ske'elai 
qiyyum ha-yahadut. Even given the polemical 
quality of a great deal of the Hebrew publi- 
atstlo of the time, the artiole (trans- 
lated by Nash as ‘On the continuance of 
Judaism ’) caused waves of shock and resent- 
ment which œan hardly have been rivalled by 
any other contemporary Hebrew article. At 
one level rt oan be read as a ion that the 
only solution to the problem of the Judaism 
of his day was mass conversion to Christzanity 

or at least the abandonment of Jewish life. 
Rar Txa‘r (Hayyim Tchernowitz), and in due 
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individual entries and a small group of hoards 
and unsorted assemblages قد‎ given summary 
notice. Thus in sheer tity the collection 
is not vast. Nevertheless, ria carly Ialamio 
holdings in particular include many interesting 
joces and, as one might expect, it is strong in 
Rey pte imwues from the ‘Abbasids to the 
Ottomans, gold being well ted. Other 
noteworthy items include nrmeteenth-oen 

dies from the Cairo mmt and three - 


written pro: notes issued under the seal 
and ubere Gt Cease Gordon in À 1884, 
ahi after the loss of Berber had ont 
him the supplie of cash he was waiting for 
and iolatod him almost completely from the 
outside world. 

The Egyptian and Amerioen authors of ths 
joint venture pomt out that little use has been 
made of the material except via Lano-Poole's 
catalogue—which may not be the fault of the 
nurmematistsæ—and plan to make it more 
accessible. Their entries provide the essential 
information, including weights which Lane- 
Poole did not always give, and for certain 
Umayyad and 'Abbásid issues the paian of 
rings and annulets in the margins have 
only famiy recently been shown to be of 
significance. For most previously published 

the reader is referred elsewhere for fuller 
etails which makes the work rather a speu- 


provided. It هد‎ y 
tadiness that a few hundred odds and ends such 
as Sasanian dirhams and Venetian duosts 
appear under the Islamic rubric. One blemish 
is that cross-references to Lane-Poole’s 
oa e are rarely given after the point 
where he himself abandoned a serial numbering 
system, Le. from p.827 of his catalogue 
onwards. The glam saps come امسا‎ 
pieces, m tumid or later. Some of these 
came from too, though the reviewer 
was disappointed not to find the unusual 
anonymous diadr weight dated a.m. 00 which 

once described as in his own possession 
(J RAS, 1878, p. 107, No. 18). 

A. H. MORTON 


RENATE SOHIMKOREIT : Regeston publi 
sierter safawidischer Herracherurkun 
den : und Staatschreiben der 

Neuzeit Irans. [x], 252 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwars Verlag, 1982. 
One immedia compares Dr. Schim- 


koreit's book with Fragnec's w^ 
persischer Herrscherurkwnden, i by the 
seme publisher in 1980. ۳ covers a 
longer period, but for the vids lists the 


same oategories of publmhed and mainly 
original documents, giving 688 Safavid items 
سس رجا مین ی‎ A یم‎ (In the later 

a fow aro, with reason, and a few 
new ones added.) In fact i it acknow- 


rus gene Fragneto SOK Vu 
for er own: | e difference » between hand- 
list (Repertorium) and calendar (Regesten). 
The Kernstuck of the latter, to use the author s 
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mines. His financial independence clear 

allowed him an i dence of opmion whi 
was denied some of hx contemporaries and 
which, rt must be said, he exploited to the full 
His money also permitted him to support 
Hebrew oulture in & practical sense. He was 
not merely a writer but also a cultural activist : 
a generous donor to Hebraic causes, & com- 
mittee man and proliflo correspondent. He set 
up his own journal, He-'Atid, which came out 
between 1908 and 1913, to provide & platform 
for the sort of discusmon he thought was 
important. His plans for a world-wide Hebrew 
tural foundation which were broached at 
the Basel Zionist oonferenoe of 1905 were 
PEU c sap organization and 
1910 in Jvriyyah. In any event the 
enterprise engaged his disparate talents as 
organizer, fund-raiser and polemicel writer. 
His subsequent activity in the formation of the 
tion of Hebrew Language and Culture 
much to ensure the success of the revival 

of Hebrew. 

The biographical sections of the book are 

informatrve and useful. The picture 
of J /Hebrzst cultural life in Berlin 
oentred on the Café Monopol in the years before 
the First World War is an important oontribu- 
tion to what is known of the Hebrew renais- 
sence m Berlin and of more important figures 
such as Buber, Sokolow, Berdycewaki, 
Fichman, Agnon and Shim'oni. 

Nash's assessment of Hurwitz's overall 
importanoe seems just. A pain ing, 
of course, one might be pressed rapit d 

Hurwitz in the category of a Nahum 

kolow, a Shemaryahu Levin, or a Haim 

Greenberg. None the leas, Hurwitz is ane of 

the unsung heroes, and a type who exemplifles 

the substratum of enthumastic commitment 

which made the Hebrew renaissance possible ' 
(p. 178). 

T. V. PARFITT 


NORMAN D. Nico, Raarat Er-NaBA- 
RAWY and JERE L. BAOHABAOH: 
Catalog of the Islamio coins, glass 
weights, dies and medals in the Egyptian 
National Library, Catro. (American 
Research Center in t. Catalogs.) 
318, 15 pp. 28 inter’ Malibu, Cali- 
fornia: Undena Publications, 1982. 
$40.50 (paper $39.50.) 


started in 1884 with the purchase of the 
collection of E. T. Rogers Bey, who had died 
میت‎ un tap W hat we are told was, with 


War but, to from the figures given in the 
present o& the collection as it stands 
was very y in existence by then, though 
& few modern must have been 0 


later. In the new catalogue 6,488 items reocive 
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author hes had to omit. 
The first the introduction includes 
analyses of the documents by date and content 


Chil Magälak ; 
H. Busse dealt with seventeen, not twenty, 
from the British Museum ocollectaon; not all 
نا ان ویو‎ in B. G. Martin's article were in 
the a rs possession .19-20) The 
Méx part ۳ مب‎ 0 more E 
diplomatio topics. No doubt influenced by the 
recent emphases placed by German 
scholarship on the study of original documents 
the author at times overstreeses their im- 
portance; without denying their formal 
primacy among sources one can bear in mind 
that for many purposes a is just as good. 
The point has reoently been demonstrated 
Volume I of Professor Riarul Ialam's value 
Calendar of documents on Indo-Persian rela- 
tions (Tehran and Karachi, 1979), a work whioh 
makes the content of a large quantity of 
documentary material, including vid 
decrees and royal letters, &ooemmble, although 
not & single l which qualifles for in- 
clusion is known to survive. Of oourse, 
original Safavid documents often deal with 
subjecta, notably financial ones, which are very 
badly ted in the insåg’ collectaons from 
Islam was able to extract so 
much. They also provide dues to chancellery 
practice which are not n preserved in 
copies and it is in this last aree that, to the 
reviewer's mind, Sohimkoreit's work is at its 


most and in . The classifioa- 
tion, discussion and oareful of document 
types, and in particular the of seals, 


are valuable contributions One may not 
agree with every detail; the distmotion 
drawn between 100 ۲ and 
' addressee-specifio ' seems dubious, for 
instance. One may also feel that more evidence 
oould be on questions of this nature 
from pi Mu of ias dorn: 
monts. However, a great deal of spade- 
work has now been done in this ares for which 
those who attempt further progress will have 
reason to be grateful i 


À. H. MORTON 


Fep MoGraw Donna: The early 
Islamic . xviii, 489 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1981 [pub. 1982]. £24.50. 


In his Donner says that his book 
attempts to do two : ‘ first, to provide 
a new interpretation of the origins and nature 
of the Islamio con movement, and seoond, 
to establish as y as the sources will 
allow the course of the two chapters in the 
carly conquests, those of Syria and Iraq’. In 
my view he is rather more successful with the 
latter aim than the former, although the extent 
to which the sources do allow a definitive 
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term, oonsists of summaries of the documents, 
to whith are added details of their form, 
publication and whereabouts. ex's entries 


are in many ways similar, but notes on 
content are very brief. 

To précis so much awkward material, written 
in a tortuous mixture of ‘fine > and 
officialese, concerned with a wide ety of 


author seems to have taken on rather too much 
for what is evidently & doctoral thesis, for & 
sampling of the entries and a check of the 
copious and mechanically efficient indices 
quickly show that the pro of summariza- 
tion is treated arbitranly and that misunder- 
stendings and errors abound. For No. 166, 
for instance, Hunarfar's attmbutson to ‘Abbas I 
18 accepted and it is not realized that the date 
is many months after his death. The decree is 


therefore of and the posthumous titles 
refer to ‘ not Tahmisp. le 8 
should be emended accordingly.) entry 


for No. 184 fails to mention the reference 
to the oe of an ish envoy. The 
groups jen in No. are wa io be 
required to pey dues of one Hnêr (a ridiculously 
small sum) and one man in produce. In faot 


summary some of the groups in the interestmg 
list of beneficiaries are omitted, kabitarbdzin 


possan 
( Azndsowr is suppressed elsewhere and does not 
a in the mdices.) In the oase of No. 9 
e form of the narraio is not understood: it 


clear, mugarrab al- 
khäqän (the f is a suffix) was a title of honour 
enj by a number of different officials. In 


Lo. méAtar-i khdmak (No. 226), lalak-i 
ghulämän (302), diwdn-begi, bly, the 
publication not accessible (420), and 
xApr-i تا سويد‎ (451), which last was translated 
Oberkofmeisier by Busse. One could go on but 


this much will show that the work falls far 
short of the ideal calendar. It will be useful to 
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two + empires of the Middle East, each of 
hia wan tering ما‎ mart ita own influenoe in 
these border areas. That the Muslim state 
em victorious from the ensuing conflict 
was due not so much to military factors, nor 
to the weaknesses of the Byxantines and 
Sasanxis, although these are not seen as 
irrelevant, but mainly to the success with 
which the Muslim state was able to mobilize 
and control the bedouin who provided its 
fighting force. The main cause of the oon- 
questa, therefore, and at the same time the 
main reason for their success, was the impetus 

by Islam to the development of ۶ 
sedentary state able and needing to extend rts 
control over the bedouin. 

The extent to which thm interpretation 18 
acceptable, and with it the reconstruction of 
eventa, depends, naturally, on the degree to 
which Donner’s handling of the sources 
inspires confidence. By far the amount 
of possible source material is provided by the 
literary works produced by Muslims and 
written m Arabic. In the form in which we 
have it this material ıs relatively late, the 
earliest extant Muslim sources datmg from 
about & hundred years after the events with 
which Donner ıs oonoerned. The Muslim 
scholars who compiled these works, however, 
drew on earlier material which has not come 
down to us. Put orudely, therefore, the 
difficulty is to decide whether, and, if so, how 
much of, this materal oan be used to reoon- 
struct the conditions and eventa of tbe 
conquest Some of tbe material may 
have been formulated after the period 
which it 1s apparently concerned and reflects 
the rapidly changing conditions in the oon- 
quered lands as Islam developed after the 
conquests; some of it is genuinely early in 
origin, but here we have to take into account 
the transmission m the oourse of 
which the ma may have been altered, 
abridged, elaborated, put into contexts with 
which it was not originally associated, provided 
with & ohronology, or in other ways had an 
interpretation imposed upon It in accordance 
with the ideas of a later period. Donner shows 
himself aware of the problem but claims to 
have developed a od which enables him 
to use the matenal positively: ‘In using the 
written records—almost entirely chronicles 
and other lt sources in Arabio—I have 
assessed the reliability of pieces of evidence on 
the basis of my own understanding of the very 
complex process by which separate accounts 
were collected, synthemzed, and transmitted 

the early Arabic historians. This view of 
the sources has to a t extent freed me of 
the ted and, m my opinion, un- 
arrested scepticism towards the Arabic 
sources shown by some recent authors.’ There 
may be an allumon to Hagorism here, but, 
because it is more cally concerned with 
the source material for the period which in- 
cludes the conquests, the reference is more 
probebly to the work of Albrecht Noth, some 
of which is included in Donner's bibliography. 
Notably m his Studien ru Themen, Formen, 
und Tendenzen fruhislamischer (leschichisuber- 
ed (Bonn, 1973), Noth stremed the 

cultses posed by the nature of the Muslim 
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aa of the oourse of the conquests is‏ ی 
lrmi In the aree of in ion, Donner‏ 
does not really overstep the boundanes within‏ 


which the subject has usually been discussed, 
providing more of a restatement with different 
emphasis, or a reformulation, of some of the 
theories of earher scholars like C. H. Becker, 
while rejecting others It هد‎ interesting to 
compere, for example, Donner's careful but, so 
far as historical reconstruction 1s conoerned, 
generally inoonolumve discussion of the variant 
traditions about the desert march of Khälid ۰ 
al-Walfd (pp. 119-27) with the more radical 
suggestions made by Patriaa Crone in her 
article on Khalid in MI (second ed.) (In- 
adentally, ıt is worth ing that er 
does not refer explicitly to Crone or Michael 
Cook and does not include their Hagarism in 
hís bibliography.) 

The book, which has been finely produced 
by the Pnnoeton Unrvermty with 
remarkably few typographical errors, has 
several obviqus merita. Te. bas n aray. of 
illustrative detail in support of the theories it 


puts forward, ın cular m rts a ces 
whioh are lists of individuals named in the 
sources as having partici in cular 


events, together with evant ormation 
such as tribal affiliation; the chapters dis- 

the course of the conquests in Syria 
and raq material which is often 
confusing contradictory into a limited and 
readily asimilable scheme of events; the 
style of thought » modern and particular 
awarences is shown of developments in 
anthropology oonoerning the em ce of 
state structures in primitive societies; the 
proso manages to be clear and direct while 
preserving a certain hemitancy and siressing 
the diffloulty of reaching oonoclusions. Con- 
cerned with a topic of obvious importance but 
which presents several problems of mterpreta- 
tion and reconstruction, this book seems sure 
to establish itself in a field where much of the 
existing work seems old-fashioned, too general 
and historically unsophistacated. 

Donner's interpretation stresses the m- 
portance of the Prophet’s message m os 
an ideology capable of unifying the ماد‎ 
at the same time providing an impulse for 
territorial expansion. Within the community 
created by the Prophet, he argues, an élite of 
sedentary townsmen sought to control ه‎ 
majority of nomadic tribeamen. The oonquesta, 
which were partly a logical consequence of 
Islamic monotheism partly, perhaps, of 
the economic interests of the seden élite, 
wore also a result of the need of the élite to 
control the tribes and prevent ه‎ return to the 
usual of Arabian history—the subjec- 
ton of the settled communities by the bedouin. 
To avoid thm, the sedentary from the 
time of the Prophet on, was compelled to 
expand its oontrol over the tribes of the 
Peninsula. After the death of the het this 
process led to the Rudda wars and, wing 
them, to the attempt to extend control over 
the tribes on the Syrian and Iraq: borders. It 
was here that the emergent Muslim state, 
which, to Donner, was already 
developing the institutions which justify our 
œllmg it a state, came into conflict the 
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conquests and that the tribes did not migrate 

to their own incolmations but were 
sent ' where tho elite in Medina felt they 
were needed ' (p. 221). There may, of course, 
be ing in this view, but in support of it 
Donner says that ' several groupe of tribesmen, 


eot the viewpoint of later tradition which 
was oonoerned to show that the caliphs did 
indeed exercise oontrol. This was argued by 


material of this i 

argued that such material was a 
charactermstio of the compiler Bayf b. ‘Umar, 
and it is in that all four of 
Donner's exam come Sayf. The 


1 cal events is lessened, in my view, by 
Qe faob that they have a similar literary 
structure, and the same or similar phrases 
oocur in & number of them. Furthermore, far 
from the tribes having petitioned ‘Umar to be 
sent to Syria, two of the reports say that 
‘Umar began by asking them where they would 
er to go. y when they opted for Syria 
d he insist that they had to go to Iraq. If 
one insists that these reporta reflect accurately 
actual events, therefore, they seem to show 
‘Umar as remarkably ham-fisted Dre 
management of men. should also have 
noted that one of the reports indioates that 
‘Umar pertialy gave m to the demands of 
the tribesmen, allowing half of them to go to 
Syna while the other half went to 1 
Perhaps one oould interpret such material as 
a tension in the sources between Iraq 
and Syria as the main object of the oonquesta, 
and explain it as consonant with the Cook- 
Crone theo thas It was Syris MM 
the target of the oon 0 
thal e Loe du 
concentrating on Iraq. At any rate it 
questionable whether such evidence may be 
used to reconstruct events and bear the 
detailed interpretation favoured by Donner. 
In general, the extensive and rapid political 
and ous developments whióh secs 
ass to the conquests could y 
be ed, if not proven, as & - 
proj by Muslim tradition of develop- 
ments which ooourred later and more slowly. 
Indeed, it oould be A Gone de 
to en such com elop- 
mente as a pla to the conquests. 
H. A. R. Gibb, for example, streesed the 
importance of the conquests themselves m 
produ: a tem and limited cohesion 
among the Arabs and he interpreted the 
internal conflicts which followed the conquest 
period as manifestations of the laok of real 
unity among the conquerors. Gibb referred to 
the * over-rapid conquests of the Arabs’ and 
argued that ‘Islamic ideology never found ita 
pro and artioulated in the 
instituGons of the Islamic states’ 
‘The evolution of government m early 
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sources and in by the way in whioh 
thi رس‎ bee sies | 7 
nfortunately, Donner does not set out in 
this work the theoretical basis of his more 
positive & , telling us that this will be 
made ait in hx» forthoommg book on early 
Islamic iography. Meanwhile we have 
to deduoe the ents of the approach, and 
judge how it works in practice, from the 
present work. Frankly, I cannot see here an 
approech that is really new or one whi 


(p. 128 and n. 186) do not go beyond Noth's 
An&lyms of this process. What we have 
instead, ıt seams to me, 5 a careful, detailed 
and intelligent, but nevertheless usual, 
a . When oontradictsons 

erent &ooounts oannot be resolved, broad 
taon is resorted to (especially in the 
of the tradrtions about the course 
of the conquest of Syria), and there هد‎ a 
tendency to which is 
consistent with the thems bemg without 
theoretacal justification while rejecting or even 
that which is inconsistent (see, e.g., 
e discussion of the notion hijra, pp. 78-80, 
which does not mention any interpretataon 
other than Donner's own and which is ex- 
tremely selective in citation of evidence). 
Generally, there is no detailed and sustained 
attempt at source criticism, either from a 
point of view (as performed by Noth 

or from that of the tendencies of ndu 

collectors of tradition (as Wellhausen did). 
As far as non-Muslim sources are concerned, 
although Donner indicates their importance 
and refers on occasion to Syriac sources to 
support his arguments on points of chronology, 
his oonoern is really only with the evidence of 
Muslim tradition. is & result not only of 
the o œ of Muslim 
material when com with that from other 
sources, but also of the difference in character 
of the Muslim and non-Muslim sources: it is 
diffloult, using Muslim material as one's 
starting-point, to find a way of introducing the 
non-M material since its approach and 
viewpoint are مه‎ different. tly, such 
an early and important source as the Armenian 
Bebeos unmentioned by Donner, not even 
listed in the bibliography. Presumably the 
ximilar omon of the Ooptio John of Nikiu 
would be justified on the that he is 
not strictly relevant for the conquest of either 
Syria or Iraq. To attempt to discuss the nature 
the conquests without reference to such 
rone, though, ix bound terne 
sided viewpoint, even if Muslim tradition is 


of the 
t of Islam and the Islamio state in 
Arabia in the time of the Prophet and his 
immediate successors, Donner is too 
to accept as authentic information whi 
could well be the data of late and normative 
Muslim tradition. For example, it 18 part of his 
thems that ' the state ip in Medina’ 
exercised a tight control over the course of the 


ríb) did the ects selected for this 
y originate 1 (8) Wien i Gr dd did they 


rnp dria‏ ای مق 


In the ‘ Geographic origins of the 
civilian élite? . 87-81, regional maps on 
pp. 84-107, on pp.107-27), (1) pro- 


among 
gruence. Faithfully ad 


be de E 


cratio/secretarial-financial, (c) the (d) the 
-commercial, (e) the soh and 
educational professions, and (f) the 
including, as an sppendix, 
mystics and the niis is sources, 
Petry denotes (mon al-qibf) not 


with extortion, and embezzlement 
as well as with tion of and 
torture—were held more Byrins than 
Egyptians (pp 05-0) Mamlük amîrs, when 

or Áleppo to the 
capital, t their own loyal looal staff 
with them. distant these Syrians 
were totally cut off from their former social 
ties and more dependent than ever on their 


who bore the burden of y litigation, 
were characterized by a ced localism. 
They operated su only when allowed 


The theme of the second section of the book 


is the relation d (2), ' Reaidence patterns 
of the . 128-64, figures 
pp. 185-00). juxta. (1) the 

of origin, and (2) ties in the city 


& mute, or irrelevant. What sense does 
it make to impose ‘ residence ' as a ubiquitous 
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Islam ', in Studia Islamica, rv, 1955, 17). 
Although it may be ble to reconcile the 
views of Donner and Gibb to some extent, on 
the face of rt Donnec’s interpretation is exactly 
opposite to that of Gibb, and the history of 
Islam in the Middle Rast after the conquests 
does not really make Donner's view the more 


ve. 

In his discussion of the course of the oon- 
quests in Syria and Iraq Donner is generally 
content to indicate the areas of agreement and 

t in the sources and to suggest a 
broad framework which overcomes the prob- 
lems of detail. Perhaps because his conclusions 
here are more limited, I find these chapters 
more persuasive. Furthermore, on ons aspect 
of the course of the conquests on whioh he 
dora maggost moror pitire alata that 
of the composition of the Arab forces involved 
in them in their various stages, ho suggests a 
ooherenoe in the information of the sources 
which seems im The resulting account 
of the way in which the tribel and social com- 
position of the Arab forces changed from time 
to time and area to area sounds plausible, 
although its interpretation may be open to 
question. 

The indexes seem to be fully in k with 
the lugh standard of production this in- 
telligent and stimulating, if not completely 
convincing, book. The bibliography, in 
addition to the weakness regarding non- 
Muslim sources, has some extremely useful 
references but lacks reference to the works of 
Miednikov or Brunschvig. 


G. E. HAWTING 


Cant F. Perry: The civilian elite of 
Cairo in the Later Middle Ages. 
(Princeton Studies on the Near East.) 
xxiv, 475 pp. Princeton University 
Pross, 1981 [pub. 1982]. £24.40. 


How was tho تسیا‎ ire 
the civilian élte, of flfteenth-oen 
Cairo was then the intellectual oapi Aa 
ali ویارد‎ 
all over the Islamic world, such as Ibn Khaldin 
from Tunis, Fadlallih b. Rüzbihin Khunj! 
from Bhirüz, or, a century earlier, the famous 
Maghäribe, Ibn al-HAjj and Ibn Ab! Hajala. 
To answer this (whose urgency x 
evident in the East historian's 
posupation with "سماد‎ affairs over tho last 
5 yoars) the author has oom 
the vitae of 4,031 individuals. ties 
with Cairo during at least one stage of their 
careers were the criterion for inclusion in the 
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whether the well-attested mobility of pro- 
fessional classes and the ubiquitous practice of 
multiple offioe-holdmg (albeit often symbolic) 
in late medieval Egypt, mean that there were 
no distinct and specialized professional types 
or groups? Petry’s answer is vigorously 
negative and he d Ed Tan the Gin chapter 
(yp. 21220). According to Petry the 
falls into three main defined 
by their نله‎ relati to the dommant 
nie caste. First, the bureaucrats, the 
procurers’, who rendered ther 
Monti overlords the service of fiscal 
aggrandmsment. In this group the اه‎ 
Copts were in ۶ partici 


viable 
They were hers to sop. pee 
ی‎ n rues permanent] 
suspected of spirttual ambrvalenoe (p. 272). 
They thus had reason to fear from 


the and withdrew into total 
subservience to Mamlik manoeu Like 
the Syrian bureaucrats, whose allegiance to 
Islam was beyond any doubt, they rose and 
fell with ther patrons. Second, the jurist- 
sobolars. They were more autonomous than 
the اس ی‎ ane and could at least effectively 
& pori ementa and promotions in 
eee own of the Sharla 
iia! lerno ب ساس‎ of publle welfare, they 
conform most closely to the traditional stereo- 
type of the late medieval 'wamü' in Arab 
lands. Third, the samtly or even holy persons, 
whose very existence lent the entire oom- 
munity an aura of spiri and who 
remained themselves untarnished by the grip— 
and the negative image—of the itary 
government, even ap ohom to live m close 
communion with rt. ey concerned them- 
selves with human a weakness not 
unknown even to the and unapproech- 
able Mamlüks ! 
Such & unified and rigorous model of course 
vokes doubts about its overall validity. 
id dustanct social types exist from which 
equally distmot types of ‘uloml' were re- 
cruited ? Certamly the boundarios of the pro- 
fessional classes considered m this study were 
in flux. Why were the Süfls, often without any 
intellectual-'diim cations, included in the 
roster, whereas the Mamlüks, some of whom 
were quite proliflo literati, were on 
excluded ? And even the sons of inia. 
In a structural study centred on the complex 


notion of mediation ee Ira La ae 
ubiquitous 1, 3194 
esp. pp. 1, n. oF lie و‎ o 


between the military and oivil élites should 
have warranted more than mention 
(Pp. 224, 288). Is the oommon denominator of 
ts tripartite élite really defined? And on 
the other hand, does not Petry’s rejection of 
the conventional view of the ‘wam?’ as a 
monolithic class go too far ? In late thirteenth- 
century Damascus we find the renowned 
urist-professor, revered. the populaoe for 
courageous deflanoe of political pressures 
exercised on him not, or at least not primarily, 
by the Mamlük authorities but rather his 
‘ularmd' peers. Could this model of emio 
professionalism, moral integrity and oom- 
munal respect really have been an anomaly, 
without any successors in Owoessian Cairo? 
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category throughout the book when, for 
example, we know almost nothing of living- 
- quarters, when one of the only two groups on 
which we have quantatatively relevant mforma- 
tion in ths the Mamlüks, are exoluded 
from the study on debatable grounds, and 
when the residence pattern of the other group, 
the Sifts, is tautological: they spent (most 
of) their time in their own Ehawänig, studying, 
ne and living. 

connexions between specific 


o and oertain oolleges in 
us we find a relatively 


number of rib! students at al-Axhar in 

ea oe ny E En at all the 
sohools that twentieth- 

mae moludmg our author, seem 


disposed to assume. We know from materials 
not used by Petry that tho ‘ royal madrasa ' of 
radiis de Shayh next door to the B&b& 
Zuwayla, was centre of scholarly and 


literary activity for Turkish immi- 
grants m this period. The afila- 
Hon between Turkmh religious and 
‘revered’ men on the one &nd the 


formidable Mamlik élite on the other, plays 
some m Petry's argument (pp. a 


The üks sought the pro of these 
men because they oould oommunicate with 
them linguisti and culturally without 
middlemen, que apert from the inordinate 
respect they for saintly men in general— 
certainly a of the pagan-Shamanistio 


past of the Turkic Mamlüks (of. p. 268). 
The issue of migration to & cultu 
15, inoidently, also of interest to the E 
medievalist. research on the student- 
nationss in m Euro anrveraities, 
y uua within the universal network 
of the societas fidelium, and on their contem- 
porary oritios such as John of Salisbury, 
could well fertilize future work on the mobility 
of ‘ulama’. 
The next, meticulous sectaon, ‘ Oocupetional 
tterns of the orvilian élite’ (pp. 200-74, 
pp. 275-306, tables pp: TD forms 
the third leg of the triangle. what way oan 
the academic Sie oe (d) and the 
multifarious occu r rather vocations 
—of the ‘ulamad’ (3) be related to each other ? 
The value of this section does not rest in the 
formalistio leting of relationships but rather in 
a series of excellent monographs on the major 
occupational flelds and a carefully considered 
selection of offloes. To choose the repetitor 
(we'd), the professor (mudarris), and the 
librarian (kAdsin alkwub) as representatives 
of the scholarly-educational realm shows 
particular peroeptivenese. Hach of these three 
offices ts an important component of 
medieval Muslim culture: the techniques of 
the transmission of learning; the interaction 
of academio work and jurisdictaon (the legist 
in the scholar-junst enjoyed the autonomy 
granted to the courts; the professor in the 
soholar-jurist oould be sure of ۶ 
income from the inviolable endowment of the 
251); the enormous value 
do bob Ge eme ie 
culmination of a successful academio career, 
p. 254). 
The key question of the book, however, is 


centre 
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the Jibb&li; the author has 
deferred to this feeling. Jibb&li has three 
dialectal varieties, roughly classifiable as 
Eastern, Central and : 
die ca e ume 
Mith some iad iad تما و‎ Tarente: 
of the present volume is 
DA Dee el LU Hous ee vi 
has been discussed in my review of that work 
SOAS, Tina, 1978, 377-8). The princrpal 
erenoe between the two works is that the 
earher volume contained a reverse English- 
Harsim index (just as Leslau's Lerigque 
socotri had a French-Socotm index), but the 
present one has no ivalent feature. One 
oan & roblems that the author 
ve faced in compiling one: a | 
number of the terms are highly 0 
and untranslatable; they can only be giren 
an explanatory gloss. It would not be 
easy to see how one could practionlly and 
usefully index such entries as ‘to go to a 
thicket and oolleot small branches to inter- 
weave with the big roof branches before 


with dry grass’ (sv. gy), or ' to 
d ook and pull down & braneh for 
fodder’ (s.v. klb). Nevertheless, some form 
of index, even in an abbreviated form, would 
have been useful; perhaps, if the Mehri 
Lexicon is published, it may be possible to 
induce some dedicated stu to make a 
combined Jibb&li and Mehri index. 

The glossing has clearly been difficult in 
certain mstances, resulting in lack of clarity. 
In the oase of ‘ to hit one another's long stacks’ 
(s.v. xb), one probably can divine what is 
meant since mxabtet is glossed as ' long stick 
with which leaves are knocked off for folder " 
but the English of the verb might have been 
better phrased. In the case of butni (s.v. bny), 
however, glossed as ‘to be built (by elf) 
I find the words ‘ by itself’ inoomprehensi 
in this context. Similarly, I find ‘to move a 


foot or two (as, in a room)’ (s.v. Xr) 

e: is what is meant ibly ‘to ahil 
one's position tly (in to make space 
for another)’? Most readers are likely to be 


with the Soottiah o word 
‘tal * (used in gloses s.v. gin) which is 
not recorded in the Shorter Oxford E 
dictionary; it would have been helpful to 
note that the meaning of the word is the same 
as that of olasaical Arabio baww. 
Some of the explanation glosses present 
fascinating casestudies for the historical 
semanticist. It is no surprise to find (s.v. 


) 
that & verb ene و‎ i 
amociated with a noun meaning ‘l 
that the latter should اي يه‎ 
‘to have a small [ stack in one's gullet 


(through drmking bad water)’; but who, 
Without being in contact with a native speaker, 
could have guessed the sense of the verb from 

the same root meaning ‘ to stick one’s fingers 

seri 9‏ دی یب ال drone‏ سر نع 
When we enoounter korof ‘to sweep out an‏ 
animal pen with & oow's shoulder blade ', and‏ 
الحو A‏ اي الي ی pes‏ 
out animal caves’, one wonders the‏ 
noun is a nomen ixsrumenii of the verb ' to‏ 
sweep out ', or whether the verb is a denomina-‏ 
tive of the noun and means ‘to use a cow's‏ 
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Did the Mamlüks not have to bow, or at least 
to pay careful heed to ‘ulama’ demands 
(al uy Stl and his rivals aro oramples) even if 
these scholars were by no means people of 
Shana or NE eee 

10 holon ی ا‎ àt the oad of hls 
to be (he fight pose Why dl ke Hanik 
to be the right one: Why did the 
taatly acknowledge the strategies of their 
subjecta towards greater autonomy and to- 
wards the curbmg of Mamlük despotism ? In 
my view, because their power, awe-inspirmg 
as it was, did have certain intrinsio limitations 
known to, and by, both sides. We 
still know much too little about the Mamlük 
institution over the decades and oenturies to 


be able to measure the d of toleranoe and 
the psyoholog: of the 

amirs and sultAns towards ther Arab- 
speaking subjects. this noh and 


stimulating book will spur future research in 
this direction. Petry’s merit 1s his impressive 
plea for & more differentiated approach to 
medieval Jalamio social history. 

The main study پوت ان‎ an intro- 
duction and & survey ter on fifteenth 
oentury m the history oi Cairo. Appendioes 
on major institutions . 827-41) and on 
individual posi in the different oocupations 
(pp. ) precedes a useful of 

tional terms, notes (why these not 
be p at the foot of the page in an other- 
wise lavishly printed book ?), a bibhograph 
(of limited value, sinos it ia subdivided eosin: 
ing to subject matter and extremely selective ; 
P fuls to mention his and 9. Mendenhall 

in JESHO, 21, 1978, 52-74) and an 


“تأيه 
Rixxiiq, ubayy al-din, Samargknd, td marbutd‏ 
(in the note on tranaliteration |) or monstrous‏ 
titles of books consulted by the author, such‏ 
as al Hawddith al-dwkür instead of Hawdduh‏ 
al-duhür.‏ 
ULBIOH HAARMANKX‏ 


T. M. Jonmwsrowz: Jibbah lexicon. 
(School of Oriental and African 


Studies.) xxxvii, 328 pp. London, 

etc.: Oxford University 1981. 

£20. 

This was as the second volume of a 
trilogy, of the first volume, the Harsüsi 


lexicon, appeared i in 1977; pe dealing 
with Mohr, was virtually complete in 

at the tame of the author's tragi 
carly death in January 1983, and it is very 
much to be hoped that means can be found for 
seeing that the press. 

It needs to be explained that the language 
treated in this volume is the one which scholars 
have hitherto been ssoustomed to oall Sheri/ 
Shori/Shaart, follo the example of the 
Vienna Sudarabisohe . But that 
term is now felt by speakers of the language to 
have a denigratory implication, and they prefer 
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apodosis of hypothetical conditional sentences, 
such as '' If he were not mad, he would (not) 
(havo) ..."', The subjunctive is used ‘ for all 
t vorbs and, accordingly, for forms 
which in English would be itival; and, 
with the pre-verbal particle or h-, to 
denote future actions’; ی‎ e 
it is clear that ' subjunctive ’ is only a some- 
what oonventionalized tion. 
The indicative mmperfect is capable of taking 
a pre-verbal cle d-, but Johnstone's 
tions of the usage seem to mo unfortu- 
nately phrased. We read on p. xv that without 
this particle the imperfect describes ‘ habitual 
present actions ’, and with it ‘ punctual present 
actions’; on .م‎ 88 that the partiole ‘ indicates 
a punctual as against a durative action’. But 
‘habitual’ and ‘durative’ are by no means 
the same thing; and the examples given, 
po ‘he writes (every day, all the ۳۳ 
ikotob ' he is writing (now) ' indioate that it 
would have been botter to designate the form 
ykotob ‘habituative” (as is in fact done on 
Pi under the entry °’ol!), and the form 


emerges from the lexioon entries is that some 
verbs which admit only a feminine subject oan 
be optionally used either with or without a 
feminine morpheme: e.g. Slag (s.v. blé) ‘to 
keen ', ağatfin (s.v. gin) to veil oneself, keep 
the face 00 ^, eto. 


Among entries of interest to Sabalo epi- 
graphists I will mention two. In 1937 I made 
the proposal that Abr in RES 4230C/3 might 
be in as ‘sorcery’ (on the basis of 
Hebrew); but since the word describes some- 
thing that damages oropa, and we iow baye a 
root hbr attested both in Harsfsi and in 
Jibbäli with associated with ‘ cold’, 
it t well be ble to su that the 
Sabalo word means ‘extreme oold'. Jibb&li 

‘sea-shore’ is here entered under the 


root (see above on the phono of PD, 
which that it is a cognate o Sabeic 
hyg which in Eryani 18$13 a place 


All in all, this is an extremely valuable and 
significant contribution to Semitio studies. 
A. F. L. BEESTOK 


Nico GRANDIN: Le Soudan nilotique 
et l'administration britannique (1898— 
1956): éléments d'interpraation sooto- 

istorique d’une expérience coloniale. 
(Boci Economio and Political 
Studies of the Middle East, Vol. xxix.) 
xiv, 948 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1982. 
Guilders 128. 
A has since the 

and Binh. Page Sos Leet de in - 

toum and the republio of the Sudan was 


not least because of the vast and vaned sources 
for its study which have been or are being 
made & The results of that study, in 


both quality and quantity, have so far 
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shoulder blade for sweeping ’ (like English ‘ to 
hoover ’) derived from some different semantic 
bese. 

Some entries illustrate how very cautious & 
comparative Semitist needs to be in assuming 
cognates. etal ‘ to follow, chase’ has nothin 
to do with but is cognate wi 
Arabio ’jr; fodor ‘to outstrip (in a race)’ is 

with Arabic bdr. Of the doublets 
debi ‘honey’ and debs ‘date. ', the 
former seems to be the origmal Jib form, 
zinoe it shows the normal oo oe of 
the sibilant with Sabeic dbs’, and the form 
debs is 


more satisfactory for both the Jibb&li and the 
Boootri word (it must be remembered that the 


Lad tag عا لل‎ a I Ch 
1 ). Another in pair 
of doublets is two words for ‘ urinate ', 


and both evidently bel to a 
ingle" root but differentiated in usage 
in that former ap to human beings 
and the latter to 


noted as § which is desaribed (p. xiv) as 
characteristic of the Central dialect of Jib 

and ‘ with ۶ y the 
same tongue position as there ها‎ no 
contact between the top of the tongue and the 
alveolum. 'The air is pushed out over the 
tongue and the lips are simultaneously rounded 
and >; we are further told (p. 265) that 


it ‘ developed out of $, but now has 


status, serving e.g. to distinguish 
the Pfs. suffix from that of the 3ms.'. 
There is also & correlate of this, 
namely, § which (p. 268) ‘is usually a palata- 


general, and Leslau does not list it in 
sohems of stems, one is found in the body of 
his lexioon, namely intef ' recevoir ' (versus tef 
° donner ?). 

As with the other languages of this group, 
the Jibbäli operis verb shows a morpho- 
rae peser e ا‎ inde that of 
Geen : is an cative with an accented 
vowel after the first root consonant, and & 
subjunctive with the accent on the tense 

and an unvowelled first root consonant. 
these, there is a conditional form, with 
رود‎ suffix, which ‘occurs mainly in the 
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most notable in the field of political history, Service: a in the sodology of im- 
much Less so in social and eoonomio history, an — perializm ", and y .ل‎ A. Mangan, ' The 
education of an imperial administration: 


Rad la Ganaleon's 


is sees sr ls book formas 


ie وم لسكا‎ 
cm vane aia 
alty with Le Soudan nities that no 
' souroe-oriented '. While N.E.O. and the 
Sudan Archive have been consulted, the 
author has made insufficient use of their rich 
Research at the Publio Record 
Office m London, and in other oollections of 
private papers oould with value have been 


ira میت‎ A OO مد‎ a edid 
tion could have thereby been avo Foreign 


pers at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies might 
have lent a different shade to the author's 
picture of the official mind. What we have in 


eria in the Sudan, presented 
printed attractively (but without an index). 
X. W. DALY 


CHRISTIAN Ewart and Jexns-PeETER 
Wissmak: F zur almo- 
کر سوت ارب سس‎ ner anion. 
Hierarchisohs Ghodorungen 1 
tschor Betsdle des 8. bis 11. Jakr- 
hunderis: Dis Hauptmoscheen von 
Qairawān und Córdoba und thr Bann- 
kreis. (Deutsches Arohiologisches 
Institut Madrid. Madrider Beiträge, 
Bd. 9.) xi, 207 pp., 65 plates, 58 

Mains: Verlag Philipp von 
Zabern 1981: DM 150. 


There is no denying that this is a difficult 
book. It is the result of much hard 
which is itself based on fleld-work so minutel: 
detailed that in Islamio architectural studies 


imbalance which is very recently begin 
اب‎ mat eo ara oo 


et l'administration britannique ioe te: 
appears to وا ام‎ that development, 


The book is divided into three 
ey iE rT d'une 
“ iden that 


d th TU nd Lope by 
one e canay 

now familiar to readers of books on the modern 
Sudan. That this oontains that is new 
regarding the social and i ie 
the nineteenth-oentury Sudan هد‎ pertly a 

telea on oo no carent pue ا‎ 


It does on EEE مه‎ pabshed 


ba e Qn Cip cals PPSD HD E 


The 


ooloniale spécifique du Soudan ’ (pp. 89-106), 
and ' L'administration coloniale britannique ' 
(pp. 0 discuss the 


aquet o establishment 
functions of Sudan Government. Despite 
oocazional reference to the National Record 


MacMicheel's The 
1834) and 
RUM UR D D. Hender- 

r e T ميم‎ de Bales 
Sea داش امس ی‎ ee on cials of 
Government. relianoe has led 
inevitably to superfiolality, even in the dis- 


Testipating soh im as tho ethos of 
the o6) can be tested by oomparison 
with contemporary souroes. , the value 
of so small & sample can oertainly be 

tdoned, and the of t are cult 
to define. Three ta, example, in 
answer to the on ' Why did you choose 
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transept placed just before the gibla and thus 
forming a T-sha po; as he Aahar eee 
dome in front of the suArdd, as at Tin, or the 
extra breadth of the central nave on the axis 
of the mıArdb, as at Qayrawkn. By those 
means axialty, a feature deeply rooted m 
cary: Cha earns (to [ook no farther 

into the pest) and imbued with sym bolıo 
significance in that tradition, was mtroduced 


far wider repertoire of artacula 
had hitherto been 
vanations in capitals, 
and in the type, he 
arches. Earlier, it been thought that the 
Muslim use of clasmoal spolia had been random. 
The reality was far otherwise, at least as far as 
crucial buildings were concerned. The variety 
of spolia was turned to advantage and 
parts pene or groupa of identacel capitals or shafts 
to single out, for exam a bay, ۶ 
largor ا ب‎ or & dmal 
or transversal nave. Thus the regular alter- 
natang rhythms are set up within the structure 
itself and this ıs done with the utmost 
eoonomy: the building materials of the 
structure are themselves used to articulate it. 
Nor is this all. Perhaps the most exciting 
discovery made و برس‎ M عد‎ 
early mosques perated the selfsame 


pln of peciam and or baron 
vels that have long 
typio&] of Islamic decoration. In ninth- 
century Qayrawän, and even more so in tenth- 
century Cordoba, the Great Mosques it & 
calculated ambivalence. In both oases the lay- 
out can be interpreted simultaneously at two 
levels, one exoterio and the other esoterio. At 
Qayrawkn the exoteric level emphasizes the 
3 axis by a broader central nave marked 
by domes at either end. Bo much has been 
reoognixed for & oentury or more and related 
to an entirely oontext of earlier 
mosque architecture m Syris and Iraq. The 
esoterio layout, however, discloses a hitherto 
double-ahell centralized structure 
hloh ril onde و تا و‎ sol and rom 
eoho of the Dome of the Rock. 
marble oolumns mark out this ' 
stricture end coloured shafts are quin aed tê 
create diagonal lines radiating from the mihrab, 
which thus becomes a powerful symbol of 
enhghtenment. These two underlymg themos 
oo-exist; they are not mutually exclusive, nor 


do they lessen the im of the exoterio 
dengn. In the between the axial 
nave and those it, this latter design 


recalls the Aqek mosque in Jerusalem rather 


than oontem mosques, and thus the link 
with two of the most sacred of 
Islamio arohiteoture is rendered more 
intimate. 


Briten pira aa at Cordoba he gh 


E e‏ و وی 
the esoterio plan. In the t of the‏ 
Tho archi-‏ 


lattor mosque under al-Hakam 
tects improved upon this solu 
a no Islamio n ايض عأ سوب‎ 
capital which, being simplified, lent itself to 
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ago. That labour has paid off. The findings 
presented here are gratifymgly new and un- 
expected. The authors proceed ogeutioualy, and 
this very caution lends extra t to their 
rare speculations. They are undoubtedly nght 
to allow their conclumons to grow as it were 
naturally from the cumulative weight of the 
evidence rather than to present them dramati- 


cally in finished form. Indeed, the image 
evo in this book is that of an 
ل‎ ons cately  unoovering some 


fragile treasure and priang it out of the 

reluctant earth. The precious tions 
presented here are firmly em in micro- 
soopro investigations of architectural structure. 
It will be very hard indeed to them. 

The core of the book is an tion of 
two of the most familiar monuments m Islamio 
architecture, the great mos of Cordoba 
and Qayrawén. One mut well ask what oodld 
justify yet another substantial monogra 
these seemingly over-published bu 
After all, the most eminent in 
Ialamio architecture from Spain, France and 
Britam have occupied themselves with these 
two for nearly & century and would 
surely by now have squeezed all the relevant 
information out of them. To investigate the 
mosques anew might we a mountain of 
supererogatory detail, would hold out little 
hope of signifloantly current under- 
standing of them. Yet Ewert and 
Wimhak have indeed achieved this noar- 


imposibility. have seen what all their 
predecessors m &nd they know how to 
their Ther modus operands 


oli you ago, At that time ho formate 
odd years ago. At that time he formed 
ambition to write a history of 
architecture, but found before dt ba 
could not do so without an exhaustive in- 
tion of early Islamio architecture as a 
whole. That investigation became, of course, 
a magmim OPUS in its own t. In the present 


case the impetus for su the mosques 
of Cordobe and Qayrawün to a new and un- 


tly searching analyms came from a 

examination of the Almohad mosque 
of Tinmal. The authors found that it could 
only be property peer H ies prehistory 
wero th ye Theobvious 
cance m the Maghrib for thia imperial ounda- 
tion were the mosques of be and 
Qayr&wkn which embodied, to a comparable 
degree vis-d-vis Tmmal, political and dynastic 
as well as aspirations. It may well be 
that the authors derived decisive benefit from 
this somewhat novel perspective—f 
and Qayrawin are normally discussed in the 
context of earlier or contemporary, but not 
later architecture—in that they were able to 
circumvent the over which has 
plagued these two masterpieces and to look at 
them with new eyes. 
The leitmotif of the book is the idea that in 


The notion of hisrarchy oould be m 
several different ways. Some of these have long 
been familiar to Islamic art historians: the 
domed and gabled transept at Damascus, the 
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drastically reduced in scale, for they are now 
confined to the zone preceding the miArdb. But 
their 0 a اع‎ 
dimmed, and may indeed draw extra 
from the willed mm of the moramnding 
structure. The oase of mosque of Rabat, 
which recalls Cordoba in its immense ane and 
in its atypical use of stone instead of brick for 
the piers of its mepalld, is further proof of the 
exemplary role of that mosque so far as later 
trons were oon- 
of an esoterio lay- 
out to evoke its memory: the ‘ forest space ' 
illusion created by hundreds of porta as 
suficient. At Marrakesh, [n tha Qaka mosg 
and in the second phase of the وتو نی‎ 
mosque, the echoes of Cordoba are still more 
dine for tensed cium and oa of 


Spanish Uma type are confined to the 
area of the mifrdd and magsüra. This ape 
the authors to that these may 
have been in as trophies to emphasize 


the oontinurty between Almohad rule and the 


Cordoban oalrphate, and thus to legitimize the 
later d It is true that the subtle 


articulating role of shaft and capital is 
abandoned, but the arch m made to serve 
that function with undiminished energy and 
inventiveness. No doubt the authors will 
explore the intricecies of this development in 
their next volume. 

It remains only to congratulate b- 
lishers, Philip ار‎ eee عا لساك عر‎ 
سه‎ tars the dauntingly high standard of 

nehon, typography», layout and illustra- 
ی هد‎ emselves in their 
other reoent books on Islamio architecture. In 
my no of similar technical quality 
has produ in this fleld in the last 
decade. 


ROBERT HILLENBRAND 


Mauron MARTIN (ed): Clauds Sicard, 
Oeuvres. 3 vols. 1: Lettres et relations 
inédites. u: Relations et mémoires 
imprimés. 11: Parallèle géographique 
de l'ancienne et de Egy te 
moderne. (IFAO. Bibliothèque 
d'Études, Tom.  rxxxm-Lxxxv.) 
xvii, 155 pp., pl; xii, [272] pp» 


2 mapa; xxv, 247 

Institut Français Pi Orion Orien- 

tale, 1982. 

Claude Sicard, who was born near Marseilles 
In 1676 or 1677, and died of plague in Cairo in 
1726, spent the last twelve years of hus life as 
the head of the Jesuit mission in Egypt. In 
addition to his work of proselytixation among 
al du cole te 


in tho Delta al Ue 


ouaa cad widely tn t 
Berta eL Do Bine سس‎ PE 


pharaonio 
it, 'En semant le grain 06 l'Evanglle 
Peces ua eux ee je ve il Dicis 
اس وود‎ ecu الا سوب ی‎ tampi الس‎ 
(n 71) He his journeys and his 


10 
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mass production and yet was sufficiently 
classicixing in spirit not to jar with the spolia 
rules, صا ی‎ These columns and caprtals 
a neutral beckoloth for the location of 
in key areas of the design. At Qayrawin 
e exoterio and esoterio had both been 
expressed at ground ; in the followmg 
century at Cordoba, however, the two-storey 
elevation was pressed into service for similar 
uses, and proved a far more flexible instrument 
for the purpose. The lower storey, confined to 
emphasizing the mikrdb axis, was impoverished 
in proportion to the enrichment of the upper 
ی‎ in the oentral and transverse naves 
together form Me plan fo popula 
Western Islamic mosques. The means of 
articulation were still columns and 
but the perception of the 
اما نوی بخ‎ m ع اعم سر ری بش ود‎ 
to whether his eyes were on the Lower or the 


PER Ory: 

more important than this poys 

division of tho mosque elevation into two 
different ideas is the new role 
&ooorded to the arch, and m perticuler to 
in arches. Here the book enters 
territory whioh Ewert has made very muoh his 
awn over thie pash 13- رس‎ and muo of io 
be, Toledo and Saragossa 
presented here is not m itself now. But 16 falls 
mto place most tellingiy in the context of the 
ideas about articulation, hierarchy and the 

' building within a buikimg ' developed earlier 
in this book. Gradually it becomes t 
that the ambition of the best Western [lamio 


architects to create increasmgly subtle and 
many-layered mosque designs impelled them 
to develop subtle articulating 
devices. Arches—of t axes, 


fulfilment in domes. The somewhat two- 
dimensional character of columns and ca 
maa enriched, by the spatial comp of 

volumes and vaulting. The oul- 
mination of this lies in the great 
ensemble of four ribbed domes alustered around 
the mibrdb at Cordoba. Here transverse and 
longitudinal emphases merge and mesh, in 
an Islamic rein of the great 
Justinianio syn oentralied and 
basilical 


plans. 

The lesson of Cordoba was quickly learned. 
As the authors note, within 30 years the ability 
to create a hierarchical system by means of 
arches was so well that at Toledo, 
in the B&b Mardüm mosque, an entire spalla 
could be miniaturized, and its double-level 
complexities reflected on the exterior façade. 
Pity qun om ee eiia eee 
imi remains the sincerest form of 
flattery ; the principles enunciated at Cordobe 
were still a touchstone of excellence. 

Where, one may ask, is the Almohad tredi- 


tion in all this? The in outlined 
above are of ample value in themselves, but 
their to the m of Tinmal does 
require elucidation. Happily this is forth- 


coming. The crucial transitional monument 1s 
shown to be the Almoravid Great Mosque of 
Algiers, hitherto somewhat Here 
the complexities of Cordobe have been 


YOL. ILVIL Pant I. 
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not least the insecurity of travel by land and 
water. He grves an account of the coup in 1719 


of the Qimm! grandee, قح‎ Bey b. Iw&kx 
(x, 140-51; cf. Jabert!, 'Aja'ib, 1, 119). The 
power of the tribal chiefs o Hawwire a 


m his narrative of his journey to Upper 
in 1714 (rr, 46 #.). ppp rh Ap ms 


century 1s desonbed in the 
que (nur, 116 f), reprodu: material 
m another draft (1, ff.). The bi phy 


(ur, 199-210) indicates the wide range of 
primary and secondary sources used in the 
نید‎ of Mia edition. It is, however, a 

ing to see the inferior French 
translation of Jabarti’s ند تلو"‎ cited, not the 


Arabic original The rose of Islam 
does not appear to have ted. It 


might appro y have been laid under 
contribution in the commentary on the notaoos 
in the Parallèle, 1. Ababdé (of. 112, 
‘ABABDA); %. Tae ee (for further informa- 


tion on Béchané, Le. BISHARIN, and 


Tey CY Te 80. Le Caire 


P. M. HOLT 


MaxcoL Bavar: Myshioism and dis- 
sent: sooiorehgious At in Qajar 
Iran. xvii, 228 pp., New York: Syra 


ouse University Presa, 1982. $25. 
Followmg the victory of the Islamio Revolu- 
tion in Iran m 1979 and the overthrow of 
Muhammad Rexk Shih Pahlavi by a move- 
ment led by the ShY'I clerios there has been 
much interest in the line of argument set out 
by Hamid Alger in his Religion amd state tn 
Iran, 1785-1906 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1969). Alger depicted the religious classes as 
engaged m a struggle for power with the Q&jkr 
state, & contest in which the religious classes 
were the artioulators of popular griev&noes 
against oppressive government, arid one whioh 
i in the Constitutional Revolution 
of 1908. Recent writers have seen in the 1979 
revolution © dev ent of this clerical 
tradition. Objections have been made to the 
Algar theory, however, and it has been 
observed that he failed to describe the drvimons 
which existed among the ‘wlamd’ or to give due 
t to the cooperation of many of them 
the state. In this new, interesting book 
Bayat develops a fresh line of critiaism, 
that durmg the nineteenth century the 
us classes were much less concerned with 
êla مس‎ with the stato than they were 
دج حت‎ gaia اس عل كا‎ 
Within Shf‘ism there is a long tradition of 
relgious dissent. For the most this 
dissent was presented in a form so oblique or 
veiled as to make it diffüioult either for con- 
tem or for historians to penetrate it. 
Dr. Bayat argues that during the nineteenth 
century this traditional religious dissent, 
commonly expressed in the guise of 0 
mystomm, evolved through distinct 
to emerge in the form of the lay, m 
intellectuals who oame to prominence at the 
end of the nineteenth oen! &nd who 
were the advocates of constitu and 
nationalism. It was these men, allied with 
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discoveries, and advanced his conjectures oon- 
cerning the Egyptian past, in the writi 
which are here Much of 
material was previously unpublished, including 
the whole of the first volume, which contains 
his letters and ris to his friends and 
ents m France. The second volume 
is devoted to & critical edition of the materials 
تا‎ apes سای‎ m a Wa fo 
IL V, VI and vit of Nouveaux mémoires 
des missions de la Compagnie da Jésus dans le 
Levant. Tho restoration of Sicard’s original 
texta, which were handled somewhat cavalierly 
by ther edghteenth-oentury editor, Flouriau 
d’Armenonville, has been carried out with 
meticulous care by Maurice Martan. The third 
volume, Parallèle géograpmque de Tancnenne 
& de l Egypte moderne, contains the 
unpublshed fragment of the work 
which he had long او تسه‎ e 
never to complete—a geographioal di 
abore all denu: ths wager 
this draft, which an alpha- 
betioal order, only the notices under A, B and 
part of O are now extant. Each notice is 
accompanied by a commentary by Martin and 
the late Serge Sauncron. 

The works of Sioard are of mterest in two 
respecta. valo do prehistory of ام‎ 
might be called the prehisto 
Sicard was one of the first 
See an مس‎ 19 EH D ی‎ bea 
for the study of the forgotten Egyptian past. 
Well trained as he was in languages, the classics 
and mathematics, his attitude towards the 
haraonic monuments contrasts with that of 
hus guide to the rums at al- Ushmfinsyn, who 
suspected that he had come to discover with 
incense and incantations ‘ lo grand coffre plein 
dor, nos peres [sic] nous ont laissé’ 
(a, 70]. Emidio in the Greek and Latin 
Pe ca ad Up er دا خی کت‎ 
but ignorant of دن‎ 
Bid سبي‎ exemplifles the strengths an 
nesses of his time. Secondly, and ری بش‎ more 
incidentally, Sicard’s writings throw some light 
on Ottoman Egypt in the early eighteenth 
century. He has most to sey of the Copts, 
amongst whom his vocation lay. Here he 
shows himself unsym otio towards heretics 
and gohismatios—and ill-instructed ones at 
that. He is contemptuous of the etiolated 
Christian farth and practice of villagers whose 
creates had lived Or a thousand years under 
Muslim rule. Nevertheless, his Christian pro- 
fession secured him hospitality and assistance 
in his archaeological forays from the Coptio 
men of business serving the Turco-Mamlik and 
Arab rural lords, and from the heads of 
monasteries. Ocoasionally ho won a convert to 
the Chaloedonian doctrine and the papal 
OD OF O thought, but he may have 

E patient oourtesy of his 
he did not spare their 


errors. ees y fainted with when & 
Coptio مده ای‎ uoed à of 
raisins for the celebration of Mass: ‘Je lu 


deoouvris alors tout doucement l'iniquitó de 
leur rite, la profondeur de l'ignorance où leur 
nation est ensevelie ۲ (1, 44). the Muslims he 
has less to say, but there are a few interesting 
sidelights on conditions in Egypt in his time, 
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Beyat has established her contention that a 
common theme in disent us the challenge to 
the concept clusively 
ae سام حو‎ e ne 
doner 

agency of the divinely inspzred. In that form 
her study takes its plaoe by tho side of several 
other studies of dissen movements m 
earlier periods of Muslim history and helps to 
explain the role of some leading participants in 
the 1906 revolutaon. The culty oomes in 
the last section of the book when Bayat, in 
effect, asserts that the lay thinkers who 
emerged at the end of the nineteenth oentury 
retained the core of these dissen ideas and 
amply transformed the of into 
reason. To tey to establah {his i 
iko اه‎ t views: زا‎ 
sida, Malkan Khin. [alibadde and لکد‎ 
Did the ideas of these men grow out of the 
Sh tradition of diment or were they fresh 
On that crucial 
question readers must make their own 
minds. They will find much f food for thought 
book, which ıs firmly based upon 
ing of source material and recent 


in this 
a wide 


monographs. 
M. B. YAPP 


JULIA AsHTIANY: The Arabio doou- 
ments in the archives of the British 


Political , Kuwait, 1904-1949 
(IOR : R/15/5). (Oriental Docu- 
ments, v.) xxxi, 369 pp., 4 plates. 


London: India Office Library and 

Records, 1982. 

The archives of the Britash Political Resi- 
denoy in Kuwayt, now housed in the India 
Office Library and Records and listed under 
R/15/5, oontam some five thousand Arabio 
documents. The documents are described in 
this substantial which is & model of 
what such & work should be. Histonans and 
other scholars who require to use these records 
will be extremely grateful to the editor &nd to 
the sponsors of the volume for their efforts. 

A substantial introduction contains a 


between tho Agency and the Ruler 

Kuwayt, information ای‎ plied by tho 
Küwayd Government, texts treaties and 
similar documenta, and miscellaneous material 


incl cuttings. Ju Me 
meni flo by fs fe 1 ie 
و ی جوز‎ sup explanatory 
-language 


ur The documents will be of particular 
value to eoonomio historians for the informa- 
tion they oontain oonoerning date cultrvation, 
to legal histonans and to students of Arab 


J rith Baudi Arabia and Iraq and with 

oil concessions. 
The explanatory material alluded to in the 
previos paragraph forms one 02 tho most 
teresting parts of tho volume. One would 
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clerical dissidents, who formed the backbone 
af the 1906 ee ats not the orthodox 


e author be author begins with a description of the 
traditional pattern of Shi! dissent against the 
beskgroand of the rise to dommanoe of the 
mujtakids. She contends that the sveftakids’ 
oentralixation of power in ther own hands was 
not an attempt to gam national leadership but 
DR catia 


the orthodox saw the world‏ ; نامه تسیل 
downhill until the Hidden Imäm manifi‏ 
himself; the dissidents (thoosophists) saw the‏ 
of human ovoluton towards‏ 
which linked‏ 


ecl Bab is traced through the Bhaykhis 
the Bäbls, about whom Bayat has several 
go say: The essence of the 
Shaykh! cod ation to the process she 
regards as bemg the radioalix&ton, and then 
the socialization of dissent. The Shaykh! 
concept of evolving man and of & ma 

evolution of law constituted & 
challenge to the orthodox. The authority of 
the E ropas by the authority of e 
bus 


ا ا iter]‏ سس ا P i:‏ 

ment, Bayat argues that their doctrines oon- 

tained an implicit challenge to the social and 
cal structure. 

In the mid nineteenth century the Sha 
school divided. Bayat dismimes the Ta 
branch, perhaps too hastily, as bemg litile 
different from the orthodox Twelvers and, in 
consequence, she misses the o to 
examine the signifloant contribution the 
Tabriz! Shaykhis to the oonstztutional move- 
ment durmg the years 19068. Instead she 
concentrates on the Kirmin! branch and 
relates its development to the patterns of 
other Kirmint movements which combined 
politioal and religious motaves. One wishes she 
could have found more than a 


to have explored 
connexions between the Iam&‘Ill movement and 


that of HEjjI Muhammad Karim Khan 
Kmmän! (1810-71), a Qkj&r notable and 
is the subject of her 


to the ‘ulamd’ but to the Q&j&r state. The 
erining of tio B&b! revolt was followed by 
the of the B&bI movement into those 


Iran the two divisions had much more in 
comman than they دي‎ posed. 
So far, with qualifications, so good. 
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phrasing and rendermg into English might not 
only mislead a student or a specuahst, but rt 
would also defeat the whole of the 
publication. In hts a adopted 
the straightforwardness which he showed when 
leven بوانت‎ p (together with N. 

ton. Arab geographers for the Corpus 
of early Arabio sources for West Afri 1 


onto» Historiae Africanse, Cambridge, 1981). 
This publication will be of consid value 
to ts in several ; and ce 


y helpful to those who are mterested 
the relations between Great Britain and the 
į truo of 


not. Hopkms writes, ‘ It seems that letters 
from the Moroccan chancellery were almost 
always scoompenied by a translation, generally 
in Spanish, made m the same ohanoellery. 
I have noted such of these as I am aware of 
but there may be others which I have missed. 
They are not necessarily readily recognizable 
&nd in the bound volumes they may be widely 
seperated from their Arabic oounterperts' 


vui). Am the early translators & 
Fra Bed Simon 5 Dadichl and 
Thomas Hyde. 

Monarchy and oourtly persons appear 
throughout the collection: Elizabeth I, Francis 
Drake and John Norris, James I, Charles I, 
Charles II, Queen Anne and George I. The 
Governor of Gibraltar is also important. The 


princes aid uir ای بح‎ in the if and the 
üs. Very close and indeed amicable relations 


Queen Anne, dated 18 February 1713, written 


you loved us and cared for us and were grateful 
tousd te the distance of your country, and 
were desirous of communicating with us . The 
letter goes on to show that IsmA‘fl was read 
Bri 


to you: “ Be patient until we see to whom thu 
Gibraltar belongs. Is it yours, or somebody 
else's ۲ " and (so that we might see) whether 
the French would allow you to do this or not, 
so that they (sto) should not busy themselves 
with building there only to be ejected by the 
Spaniards and the French, w would be & 
disgrace to us Muslims. If you take control of 
Gibraltar and become firmly established there, 
and it becomes 7 i 


and you gain possession 
of it from 


ours 
those from whose hands you have 
removed it along with those who were helpmg 
them, then we will talk to you about the 
which you need. We wrote to you 
this but no reply or letter has oome 
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draw attention to the letter of 18 May 1913 
fom W. H. on Pan- i 
(p. 106), to a letter from Allenby on the 
mtuation in Arabia (p. 135), and to a letter 
from H. R. P. Dickson of 8 April 1935 in whioh 
he repeats a remark of Shaykh Ahmad 
Al-Gab&h which 18 worth quotmg for its 
relevanoe to present tios : 

‘In difficult awkward matters to be 
ما‎ lete oop Areb states today & always, 
every effort of a Europeen or a 
power, to get them (the oontendmg ) 
to arrive at an understanding, fail, 


better than if Christians intervened. This 

vas & fixed prinaiple ' (p. 158). 

Readers may also treasure a remark by & 
Saudi leader concerning St. John Philby who 
* was one of the most ignorant of all people in 
that he did not understand the “A” “B” 
“O” of Arab ology '. But my favourite 
story concerns the great Kuwayt cat scandal 
in which an Indian restaurant keeper was 
&ooused of sellmg oat as mutton. After eight 
fat cats were discovered in the Indian’s house 
and a oat’s hair found on & table, the outlook 
for tho defendant appeared black. The 
suspicions of the Political Agent were aroused, 
however, and he dismissed the case when a 
witness did not ap Subsequently the 

+ deuded that the Indian was the victim 
of a plot by the Mayor of Kuwayt, who wished 
to set up his own restaurant business and was 
apparently not above planting rumours and 
cats (p. 271). 

M. B. YAPP 


J. F. P. HoPxins (ed. and tr): Letters 
from Barbary, 1576-1774. (Arabio 
Documents in the Public Record 
Office. Oriental Documents, YL) 
xviii, 112 pp., front. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press for the British 


Academy, 1982. 

This short, a printed book, oon- 
tains 85 letters from Arabic. Under 
the rubrics State Papers 71 and 102 they form 
& treasure-house of pa whioh emanated, in 


tho main, from the missions to the 
Barbary States be&ween the latter half of the 
sixteenth century and the end of the eighteenth 
ceatury. In his introduction, Dr. Hopkins 
explains that it was his aim to make these 
documents accessible to the English reader, 
NH leering uem M UON eë postihlo 10 RE 
original rather ‘raw’ state, preserving 
thar antique flavour. He has therefore 
followed the Arabic phraseology, ‘ even th 
this makes for uncouth '. Annotation 
has been kept to a mmimum. By 'unoouth' 
As presumsbly means that he has 
owed their ‘interpretation’, and has 
deliberately avoided perverting their intention. 
It هد‎ the task of the historian to assess and 
ultimately determine thear signifioance. Very 
rightly, foresaw that a somewhat free 
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REINHARD WEIPERT (ed): Der Diwan 
des Ra’t an-Numæni. (Beiruter Texte 
und Studien, Bd 24.) [11], [24], 363 pp. 
Beirut: Orient-Institut der Deut- 
sohen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft ; 
in Kommission bei Franz Steiner 
Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1980. DM 58. 
Aooording to standard sources, له‎ 

al-Numairl was a major figure in Umayyad 

. Ibn Sallim al-Jumaht places him in 
the rank of Islamio which also 
includes Jarir and al-F . His fate seams 
to have been closely tied to the fate of this pair 
of poeta; he is reported to have taken in 
their duel, siding with the latter and thus 


the former, who setirised him and his 
tis Bal Numair The satire (known 


variously as al-dakqdna . ..) was 
so Ibn reports, thai it 
eventually to his death from shame and 


anguish. Of the work of the five major figures 
of the Umayyad period, only the Diwin of 


al-R&‘T has not survived, although two major 
antho al-AgmaT and ‘lab, are 
re to have made editions of 15. Interest 
in , however, has been so strong that 
over the last twenty years there have been four 
attempts to collect and edit it. The fourth (but 
pro not the last) of these is the work 
under review. 

the work of a poet from the 
ancient sources might seem © purely 
meohaniogl and has been a largely 
thankless 


signifioant bution to the study of litera- 
ture. Buch & contribution oan, in my view, be 


made more oant if 1t offers the interested 
scholar a more than the texts collected 
and the variant encountered: i.e., if 


it reveals to the reader the significance of the 
material and helps him to asermilate it so that 
it becomes pert of his of the 
literature concerned. This necesutates a 


o nature, 
text as difficult as al-R&‘T's. 
Reinhard Weipert has carried out part of 
اسم‎ tha mechanioal, in سس‎ and 
rewarding manner; his oollection includes 
ای سا موب‎ dono numberof lines” of 
predeoessors had managed to 
e And he offers a tert (and 
exaggeratedly) vooalized, and extremely well 
ی‎ Yet his edition hag a number of 
serious shortoomings. 
Woipert makes all the necessary claims to 


pude his edition a7. not the most 
nd the SEIS for he 

&l-RA'I will be 

L UL bee en statistioal 


method, Weipert calculates thet al-R&'I 
composed 1660 lines of poetry, of which he has 
collected and authenticated 1325 lines. These 
Tepresent three of al-RA'I's > 
one quartar of which, he says, ‘ will be 
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which allude to the Moroooan to 


80 January 1502, from Ahmad al-Mansür to 
Elizabeth, it is speoifloally stated so: 


s. 


: 
: 


TE 
pë 
1 
iE 
pee 
Ht 


documenta from the Western Sudan, and also 
the pi a oF alg make mention, 
almost ex , of & medieval name, the 
Masstifa, at that date. 

The Süs figures tly; and not 


pomery p. xili-rvi) There is also a short 
ibliography and index. Variant spellings are 
clearly indicated in the notes. 

In sum, this collection of letters will be of 
permanent value to all who are concerned with 


ee ae‏ لتحا E‏ و 

unusual loanwords to be discovered in its pages. 

Asa ee at separate, though relevant, study 
translations of 


, entitled, ‘ "Malay Iama and the 


N. L. 
Glonous lution in ed in 
The Maghreb Review, ri, 7-8, 1978, 7-11. This 


article should be read in order better to 
appreclite the relations of the Ruler of 
oroooo with both James II and William of 
Orange. The examples of correspondence 
Sarnen, tae monarohs of of Moroooo and Great 

yh N I 
James Jackson's, The account the 
empire of Morocco (lint od., 1809), ed., 
London, 1968, vil, and 316-25, should also not 
be overlooked m any study of this chancery 
material. 


H. T. MOHRIS 
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source copies another, or quotes it indirectly 
(through another souroe, but without men- 
taoning erther) or bears no relation to rt. One 
wonders, first about the value of such assumed 
connexions, and secondly, about the scholarly 
nature of such claims, made with no supportang 
evidence, 

The cumbersome system of referencing also 
makes the text itself so laden with notes that rt 
is difficult to grve ıt fooused attention. At times 

lme of poetry 1s documented by almost 
two pages without uang anythmg of 
real interest. Moreover, ew alo point 
seems arbitrary. Why should ıt be of special 
intrest that'a riter n the DER ان‎ AE, 
quotes a line by al-R& and not of interest to 
know that a writer m the present oentury 
quotes him ? 

The main weakness of Werpert’s method, 
however, 1s that ıt treats of poetry completely 
externally; ho ıs aleurly not mterested m the 
pe but as AE as linguistic 

hich sources quote as shdkid. The 
relationships he is concerned to establish 
between these sources have no bearmg on the 
text itself, and m a sense Weipert does nothing 
for the text. 

In oompilmg his bibliography Y vert 
deviates from common tnd. ngs 
authors’ names and titles GE works togoihef 

habetical list. The wisdom of such ۶ 

n escapes this reviewer, but there are 
other shortoommgs. On .م‎ 144, nn. to lines 20 
and 21, two references are given: the first is 
to Sharh TakdMb ai-Alfüs lı al-Tabrizi, the 
second to Tahdhib al-A Turnmg to the 
bibliography, we find the item Shark Tahdhib 
aLAl/es fi al Tabrixt See : Tahdhib al-A 

to this reference we find: T 
al Alfdy—Tahdhib al-Alfay با‎ Ib» al-Sikkti, 
ed. Louis hay hor 1896-1898. Apart from the 
waste of we end up not 
knowmg w pest Told al-Alfds is and 
how it relates to Ibn al-Síkkit's work. We 
may hazard a guess that it is a text printed in 
the marge of Tahdhib ahdhib له‎ 7. puru How 
is this possible when we are 
line numbers of lines 20 and 21 as: imi ers 
Tahdhib . . . 300, 4; 21, TakdMb . . . 390, -۰ 

The text itself raises a number of questions, 
the first of which relates to the handling of 
single lines or small groups of lines which 


share with a longer piece or a poem the same 
metre and rhyme. Weipert, oritaoal of the 


ing somethmg 

tis oae hand. hê gives a mingle number to the 
entire grouping and numbers the lines oon- 
secutively, grving the impression that here we 
have a mngle wx4; on the other hand, he 
tes the various sub-unrts from each other 

by stars, indicating that they in fact do not 
form one unit. This at times produces such odd 
Le 
Rue lmes 
1 and 2 formmg the first, then each line forming 
an independent unit. The lines, however, are 
numbered from 1 to 7 consecutively. What 
wisdom lies behind such a scheme it is difficult 
to guess. But Weipert offers it as a deliberate 
alternative to the accepted and ‘ defective’ 
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forever’. This is ۵ claim since, by 
his own calculations, at least some 800—400 
lines are stall to be recovered, as is the onginal 
Did itself, and in at least two editions, as 
was noted above. Yet Werpert does not 
hesitate to declare his edition complete, and 
definitive. 

Werpert’s work radiates this sort of confi- 
dence. He states that he has deviated from 
the method followed by compilers up till now, 
whereby complete poems are mentioned first, 


followed b ual or ‘scattered’ lines, 
‘thus di the —without any ngbt 
or justifloation—into portant and is 
important’. The first Dtwün collection oon- 


sulted by this reviewer (Diwan Abi له‎ Hindi, 
Abd Allah Al-Jubüri, Baghdad, 1970) 


shows how this sweeping statement is. 

Yet Weipert claims; ‘I have turned the 

ot Gik tMi نوی مس‎ M ublish. 
form, especially ae I which 


d some Imes, no matter how few, 
tre "Ra (p. fa’, emphasis mine). Striking too 
15 the ease with which assumptions are made 
and conclusions arrived at on the basis of those 
assumptions alone. Werpert traces references 
to a number of collections of al-R&‘Ts poetry 
by ancient oollectors. He the 


importance of establishing relationships be- ٠ 


tween these collectons which have, of course, 
all been lost to us. But he thmks it mow ikely 
that there were no major differences between 
them smoe al-Bukkari (who made one) was a 
pupil of al-Asma‘l, and Ibn al-Anbäri (who 
made another) was & pupil of Tha‘lab. Weipert 
goes on: ' Al Sukkarî and Ibn al-Anb&ri may 
not hase done more than to look at the oolleo- 
tions of their teachers and contribute some 
minor additions to them. Therefore we cannot 
consider their personal collections new, inde- 


pendent ones’ (emphasis mine). Similarly, 
with another oollection, attributed to Ibn 
dene Weipert claims that the ate 


reoerved it from al-Asma‘l via his 

(ee former's] teacher al-Sijist&nl. Thus we are 
eft with two collections only: one by al- 
Amai and one by The'leb. They differ 
from each other’ 'asw). Pure 
Fpoalationw thus given tho status of ton 


E is critical of almost e who 
has & text of poetry before His 
own contribution هد‎ described at 1 in 
eight of the ten of the introduction he 
devotes to expo his methodology. The 
Arabio text of the introduction does not 

confidence. It is poorly (at times 
Inooherently) written and contains mistakes for 
which both writer and translator are to blame. 
The end results of the methodology itself prove 
to be of doubtful value. First, he seems to rely 
heavily on purely technical devices which carry 
the process of el&boratmg the reference to a 
given source to a cumbersome without 
ing any real Secon: 


between 
which quote lines from al-R&é‘i—and uses a 
confumng system of symbols to indicate them— 
no effort is made to demonstrate the validity 
of his claims. The reader must take it on trust 
when a symbol is used to show that a given 
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form it is worth pointing out (cf. also akkä 


In the absence of an n of the 
text, one is at times by Wetpert’s 
preferenoe for one to another. He 


in preference to the variant ' addtdsi ' ;‏ ,’ تلم 
the reader cannot participate in the judgement‏ 
of such a ing without first to a‏ 
dictionary to look up ° awiinda’. At times his‏ 
readings deviate from normal practice without‏ 
an obvious reason and despite the fact that‏ 


there are variants which are natural. 
He reads, for instance, ' wa dh qîma 
fi gharrika ' in order to make normal form 


° Mya ۲ fit the metre, although four references 
he qaos ead. tard Ma 'idhā ۰ 


end EAN Ts‏ ا ی 
poetry should not be the last such edition. A‏ 
great deal more can be done to make this‏ 
poetry truly &ooemmible to students of Arabic‏ 


KAMAL ABU 2 


Micuagn Cook: Early Muslim dogma : 
a souroe-oriical study. xi, 242 pp. 
Cambridge, eto. : Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press, 1981. £19.50. 

‘ But we have reached a point at which we 
are well-advised to judgement ” مع‎ 
der Autor—aich selbst als ' MurgTit ' nachemp- 
findend — am Ende von Kapitel 14 seines 
Buches (B. 144). In diesem Sata spiegeln sich 
wesentliche Charakteristike der 
Forschungsarbeit wider, deren in hohem MaBe 
sechkundigen Árgumentationsreihen Rex. im- 
mec wieder mit groBer Spannung gefolgt ist: 


sohungsobjekt sind frühe (wie fruho? wie 
1) (‘early re- 

"), die in Vi beiten (vor 

von van Eas) als Genus 


zusammengestellt (dies ein Aspekt, den C. noch 
starker akxentuiert, nicht zuletxt durch die 


ichtlioh in wor- 

die sich in oder 

Form mit den politi- 

n ae Aurki eid a und der 

ae befas- 
sen. Die en pen fag rod 
Forsch ‘early religious epis- 


tativ nur schlechter sein konnte, hier ertbı 
Fasxinierender als die 
Buches sind für Rea. im übrigen die Wege, die 


BHVI5WB 


num 2, 8, 4, and so forth (of. no. 
The diffloulty of the text, 


total lack of notes 
leaves much room for ent and very 
little room for resolving such disagreements in 


a scholarly fashion. Of the man 
questions عام‎ to Wetpert’s 
text, it is sufficient to mention the following. 


atownd’ igno 

‘q@taind' in له‎ BwkAald’ and al-' Aini 
tively; but the structure of the line in 
favours one of the rejected as the 
subject of the following verb is we’, ‘fa 
*shtakaind 'ilaihima ', the line thus meaning 


P.81,L3: the : ' may be 
Tore ات ورس‎ ee 4: the read- 
mg iwkkoyyirxa is dou Pain , 
is more likely. 

P. 90, L 19: his ‘md kina järuhā 
layuslimubd' is wrong. e correct reading 

i is ' liyuslimaA2 ’. 

P. 118,1. the reading ' yahillu' is more 
aoourate than ‘ ullu ۰ 

2.1232 a تست‎ : the correct reading 


lematic, as Weipert rejects the following 
' adi al-mawaddats 14 yuti wa lå 
and coherent 


P. 210, L 24: I cannot make sense of ‘ mi- 


sharrafu al-mahdli morallihi 2 
al-mildti’. 

P. 284, L 64: ‘inmi a'uddu’; surely the 
correct reading is ‘anes’? 

P. 244,1. 2: ‘clmurahlalu dÀ& thamdnin’ 


EAE L1: ' Abd al-DaAMIE' ; 
the normal reading is‘ Ab# ; if this is a dialect 


REVIEWS 


tenden — Recherchen eigentlich immer die 
de— und u e— Warnan 

vor allzu grosser (falls u pê gendel 

Vertrauenmeligkeit. Als 

volle Beispiele fur C.'s exemplarisohe, d.h. pae 

Nachahmung empfohlene, Arbeitsweise in 


diesem Forechungszusamm seien seine 
Beobach ae den Uberli ben 
fur das ‘ Kapital er Tho deung "o 

uber ‘The dating of 
traditions ` (S. S t. Hervorsu- 


hoben sind in dee text ferner O.'s 
krrasohe Untersuchungen sur Prosopographi. 
bezuglich der mit den ‘ early religious epi ! 
direkt oder indirekt in Verbindung gebrachten 
Personen, Untersuchungen, die weit uber das 
' Benutzen' biographischer Übarliefe- 


tiefgrundigen Recherchen, von denen in dieser 
Rezension nur ein ganz oberflachlicher Ein- 
druck vermittelt werden konnte, xu dem 
nei ras gefubrt, dass die Abfassung der 
religious epistles’ ca. 50 Jahre spater 
Rep er angenommen anzusetzen ist (nam- 
lich: Ende der Uma: -Dynastie), womit 
dann auch gleichzeitig der Kreis der bisher als 
Absender oder Adressaten dieser Schreiben 
erten Personen aus der Betrachtung 
auszuscheiden hatte. Fur die moglichen 
theologiegeschichtlichen Konsequenzen dioses 
neuen Ansatzes sei auf Os Ausfuhrungen in 
der ' Conclusion ' verwiesen. Dom ins allerdings 
noch als weiterer Aspekt hmz 
sich mit der Loal der ' religious دز‎ 
von ihren so prominenten — angebliohen — 
Absendern und Adresæaten auch der Aistorische 
Rang dieser Schreiben, ihr Bekanntheitagrad 
etwa und ihre Verbindhohkert fur grössere 
Personenkreise, erheblich verringern wurde. 
Dooh auch ganz abgesehen von den Ergeb- 
nissen ist C.'s ‘ Source-oritical study’ ein in 
hochstem MaBe empfehlenswertes Buoh. Hier 
kann Quellenkritik gelernt werden, Quellen- 


mener — zur fruhislamiechen Uberlief 

Und wie jedes gute Exempel stellt 8 e pad 
auch — indirekt — eine 
nung dar: Es zeigt, welch hoher Grad an 
intenmyster Quellenkenntnis m Verbind 
mit kompromisslosem Soharfamn erst inma] 
daxu nótig ist, um sich auf diesem soh 
Terrain frohialamuscher Überlieferung emiger- 


massen ' gefahrlos ' bewegen xu konnen. 


ALBREOHT NOTH 


M. M. Au: C des documents 
'd'arohwes du Caire de 239/853 à 
922/1516 (depuis le im*/rx* sièole 
jusqu'à la fin de l'époque mamlouke). 
Suivi de l'édition critique de neuf docu- 
menis. (Textes Arabes et Études 
bre Tom. xvr.) [xvi], xxi, 

ibus [in Arabic]. Le Caire: Insti- 

rançais d'Archéologie Orientale, 
1981. 

Btudenta of medieval European history are 
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Inhalt dieses Buches, Wege, die auch dann 
noch ihren Wert behalten werden, wenn der 
Ergebnis-Komplex modifiziert werden musste, 
die folglich alles andere als ‘l’art pour l'art’ 
and. 

Der Titel eines Buches ist moherlioh eme 
Geechmacksfrage, moglioherweise auch das 
Ergebnis praktischer eines Ver- 
legers. Als ein Informationsbuch uber ‘ Early 
Muslim dogma ' (, falls es so etwas uberhaupt 
gegeben haben sollte) wird men C.'s Arbeit 

E Pate uen banned. uae méhr-und 
mit hohen Gewinn als ein exxellentos Beispiel 
einer 'souroe-oritioa] study’ sur fruhislami- 
sahen religiosen Uberlieferung und daruberhin- 
aus auch zu fruh:alamischer in 
و‎ Binne (etwa ' hadith’ und 

Unter diesem Aspekt gewinn 
FN ae i noch besonders an Wert 
es ausserordentlich 'leser-freundlioh ' 
eben ist. was in Arbeiten dieser Art eher 

o Ausnahme als die Regel darstellt und 
deshalb besonders hervorgého son werden 
muss. C. nimmt bereita ım Vorwort den Leser 

leichsam be: der Hand sod aca verschiedene 

untersoheidend, 'we186, wie man 
am besten durch den Stoff hindurchkommt 
(8. vill £); im folgenden wird dann der Leser 
immer با‎ einmal sei es informierend, sei es 
beruhigend, sei es warnend direkt ange- 
sprochen. 

Bei seinem Bemuhen, den mohtigen oder 
wahrsoheinlichen historischen Kontext fur die 
von thm untersuchten ' early religious opistles " 
xu rekonstruieren — dies das Ziel seiner 
Studien (immer wieder die bohrende 
nach ‘authenticity’ und ' dating") — agiert 
O., suagestattet mit vorxügloher Qu 
kenntnis und methodischer Schulung, auf 
durchaus verschiedenen Feldern islamwissen- 
sohaftlicher Forschung : 

Er arbeitet pMlologisck, aber nicht im Sinne 
einer ‘ Selbstzweck-Philologie’ sondern einer 
Philologie, die emem Sachzusamm dient 
und auch umgekehrt aus diesem ihre 
bezieht. Dadurch werden ihm neue Vorsohlage 
xur Textherstell und zum Textverstandnis 
der behandelten Schreiben moglich, die er 

i mit aller gebotenen  Vorsioht 
vortr&gt (8. 6-26 und passim). Seine Kenntnis 
des Symechen setzt ihn xudem in den Stand, 
auf mogliche arabreche Lehnu aus 
dem Syrschen aufmerksam xu machen 
(8. 145-149). 

Des weiteren fuhrt er formgeschichil.che 
Aspekto in seine Untersuchungen ein, bogreift 
die ‘ rn us epistles ' als einen Bestand- 
teil onellen (nicht nur islamischen) 


* Briefe ’Sohreibens in einerem Sinne 
und — enger — als es literansches 
Genre mit x.T. feststehenden (Topoi) stilisti- 


sohen Ausdrucksformen (hier ist viellewcht 
durch iohere Vergleiche, etwa auch 
mit ‘po en’ Briefen oder den damit 
verwandten ‘Reden’, noch weiter zu kom- 
men). (S. 6-15 und 8. 51 f). 


haltnis vor allem von angeblicher und wirk- 
licher Provenienz. Hier steht am Ende aller 
seiner diffizilen — x.T. kriminalistisch anmu- 


wherever that has proved 
rui. I i ble and desirable. For easy 
reference line of the transcribed text is 


facarmnile, in which the lines are numbered at 
five-lme intervals. 

There are two indexes, the first of which is an 
index of names. The second is, in effect, 
& 0 oe whereby a reader who knows the 
number of the item in the archive to which it 
belongs will be able to locate it under its serial 
number in Am{in’s catalogue. 

eri nane بحل‎ i زو سکس تفای‎ 
and bibliographical achievement worthy of 


: fret, by 
materials already known, he has corrected 
misattributions, erroneous dates, and mistaken 
identiflostzons of subject matter; secondly, 
and more importantly by far, he has 

ted us with no loss ninety-seven 
ele apicis per dooümenta ee 
which had virtually been 
ی نم‎ hate ie beet mul an 
pope recorded in the s card- 
thirdly, he has afforded all of us, 
but more parti rücularly those of us embar 
on & study of materials of the Mami 
period, models and standards that will well 
y the effort of careful scrutiny. 
S "Rust oritiolama as I now take should da nio 
be interpretod as from the 
ue of Amin's work. First, I would have 
liked to see hi photographio ilustra- 
tions of all ents selected for 


Enr‏ و ارس bea‏ وی رد ها 
e printing of titles of European studies‏ 
dine inthe cet mistake or the‏ 
use of capital letters where lower case is‏ 
required and vice versa. But, all in all?‏ 
A substantial piece of scholarship.‏ 
J. DEREK LATHAM‏ 


QEORGE NEHMED SAAD: Transitivity, 
causation and passivization : a seman- 
tio study of the verb in classical Arabic. 
(Library of Arab ios, Mono- 


graph No. 4.) xviii, 12] pp. London, 
Boston and Melbourne: Kegan Paul 
International, 1982. £25. 
This weloome addition to the steadily 
impro ‘Library of Arabio 
ded E the syntax and semantios of forms 
Bre Arbo SD hab hare r Qe 
attention they deserve in the published litera- 
ture, though there have been several relevant 
Ph.D. and causation are 
here treated in the framework of Fillmore's 
Case Grammar, with influenoes from Chafe and 
Halliday, though there are several original 


fortunate to have at thoir & rich store 
of archival documenta. remotely 
comparable is available to students of the 
Islamic Middle Ages It ıs therefore an 

pieoe of good fortune that we 


should now have before us details of 888 Arabio 


The bulk of the items described in the 
x made up of contracts of sale and 
&nd deeds of charitable settlement 
wagf) and substitution (t#ibdAl), whioh is 
ا اي سر بای ای ی‎ proj property, 
نود‎ hoe eae وی‎ 
جا لصا‎ S e EET 
جر یت‎ ani of the le, but their subject 
makter u quito سای‎ (gria, eae wila i) 
À to the author, who has had before 
him overy entered in his the 
documents shed light on all kinds of matters 
about which known historical sources tell us 
little or nothmg. From his longish list of main 
subjects to which he sees the collection rele- 
vant, it must suffice to menton here only the 
following : la titulaire honorfique et 
officielle des sultans et son évolution; les 
modalités de la nomination des fonctionnaires, 
leurs appointements, leur rétribution et leurs 
conditions de vie; ... l’origine des Mamlouks 
ot lee ens do solidarité qui ls alent entre eux, 
- l'urbanisme 


technique du bâtiment; les artisans et 
l'artisanat; les poids et mesures, la monnaye 
et sa valeur, le prix des terrains et des biens 
immobiliers . . .' xi). 

The is divided as follows 
into four parts on basis of the archival 


Sar iyya ( O: Documents des 
Archives ) ) du Mmistère des Wagf 
(pp. 73-818) ; : Documents du Patriarcat 
copte orthodoxe (pp. 319-21); IV: Doou- 
ments de ها‎ Bibliothèque et des Archives 


documents are listed in chronological order. 
For the purposes of identification Amin has 


abl ی‎ e حي‎ of natural 
cal order: in four divisions 
aad treating them a le whole, he 


has numbered his documents from 1 to 888. 
(To my mind, however, he would have done 


entry in the catalogue carnes, in 
addition to Amin's serial number, (a) the 
number under which the document is classified 
in the archive; (b) the date of the instrument ; 
(c) its subjeot ( gift, wagf. eto.); (d) the 
up ec apak. 

sizeable proportion of the oa e (pp. 
329—508) is devoted to the publics and 
study of nine Mamlük documents selected from 
the collection with which it is concerned. Of 
these, the earliest dates from the eighth/ 


1 8 


differences of meaning between the overt and 
covert constructions: acceptability and 
meaning ents are notonously hard to 
make m sort of area, and native ers 
will no doubt with some of 

His rejection of an underlying ja'ala seems 
right, however, though his proferonoo for an 
under] ‘semantac predicate’ SABBABA 


* CAU! seems motivated m by the re- 
ents of a alae Iris theory 


the facts of rs 

Saad employa aes skill m the sifting 
of facts and ents in the last 
substantive chapter following which there is a 
ere مط‎ brings together 
vization, oausation and 
reflexivity to reveal their application to verbe 
ed m terms of the 
case roles presented earlier. There is much to 
admire here, and muoh food for thought. At 

the end of the book there is a helpful 
Arabio glossary of o terms, and a 
summary in Arabio of the book's conclusions. 

DAVID BARBER 


BERNARD Lawis: The Muslim discovery 
of Europe. 350 pp. London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1982. £12.50. 


There have been numerous studies of 
Euro reactions to the non-European 
sor تا عدن‎ several dealing with Tropea 
views of Islam. But little or nothmg has 
written about the corresponding problem of 
Muslim views of Europe and for that reason 
alone Bernard Lewis’s pioneering study is most 
weloome. That it also happens to be & good 
study, wntten with characteristic grace, 
makes it doubly welcome. 


Lewis's book is not oom ensive, nor in 
the present state of kno could ıt be so. 
There are limitations of time and whioh 


the author does not pass. The od studied 
extends only until the of the 
nineteenth century; Lewis iberately ex- 


cludes the major Muslim mterest in Europe 
which developed after that time, an interest 
pre than that of mere curiosity, for 

ims then sought to discover the secret of 
European succes and employed the models 
which they constructed of pean organza- 
taon in order to transform their own societies 
and Indeed, many ohapters in this 


book end with t oes to the sea- 
change which ‘subeequently took place in 
Muslim studies of Euro The point is 


important because it be argued that the 
distinctions which Lewis makes between 
European views of Islam and Muslim views of 
Europe are essentially those of timing. 
Secondly, the Muslims studied are mainly 
Middle- Easterners. majo of Muslims 
لدت اك‎ e لا‎ is largely 
excluded; the Indian, Mirză T&lib Khän, wa 
rare exception. This omission may have led to 
some distortion of the situation, as rt was India 
and South-East Ama which came under the 
political control of Europeans at a time when 
the Middle East could stl afford to regard 
Europe with the mdifference of comparative 
political detachment. Even within the Middle 
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features. The tide may be somewhat mis- 
leadmg, as the bulk of the examples belong to 
Modern Standard Arablo (they are grven in 
transliterated form). 
The chapter on the ' Theoretical framework ' 
ts a clear and suocinot account of Case 
rammar, using a dozen oase roles. The 
difficulties of interpretmg syntactic, semantic 
and pragmatio facts are hig ted m the 
discussion of agency (pp. 19-20): Dr. Saad 
argues that the role of Agent rather than 
Instrument should be یموب‎ aa 5 almaftäku 
in fataha al- opened 
pinus ig pep هی‎ T و‎ 
reasonable, but may not convinc everyone. 
Nor will the distinction between Patient and 
Target: the letter seams to be needed chiefly 
to account for the role of the object of verbe 
hike ywAibbw in yuMbbu un hindan ' Zayd 
ee >, where in thea oe of a role such 
oer the subject must be grven the 
tols ot Patient, which then becomes unavail- 
able for the object. It is said that Patients 
undergo a of state and Targets do not: 
however, this distinction هذ‎ not easy to make 
even for sentences like this one, and is - 
Gale مسرب‎ n tho صم‎ of vorbe ke 
kok’, tho object of whioh is Target 
فل‎ it ‘does not necessarily undergo a 
change of state’. he rolo of Patient i ire 
too much to do: the noun 
the role Patient in each the ein 
instances: sära saydun muhimi $ vig 


became a lawyer’, sams'a poasctae. 
' Zayd heard a voice’, ?a'tayv raydan kitäban 
‘I gave Zayd & a book’, and ?asira raydan 


‘ammdna ‘I made Zayd visit Amman’. The 
reader will judge how far these roles are to be 
compared. 

Stall, rt is easy to find fault with any list of 
case roles, and one must in over 
some distinctions if the list 18 to be manageable. 
Baad puts his framework to good use in the 
iur ie ی‎ ES ive’ and ‘ Causative 
verbe ', which offer many subtle msights into 
a large number of subclasses of verbs and their 


various morph cal forms. In 

connexions are cularly in the chap- 
ter on the passive, the work of traditional 
Arab lko Ibn Ya'ish and Sibe- 


wayhi. I found thx chapter most stimulating. 

o cha on ' Causative verbs ' describes 
the prin causative constructions in 
Arabic—the derived verb forms of thp patteri 
FaMaLe, FaMMala and ?&FMaLa, overt 
وي سا سین و سل تاذ‎ 
tionally derived causataves such as bi 
‘tako’. Classes of ' causatrvizable ' verbs are 
ldentzfled, and differences in meaning and 


verbe) like 'allama ‘ teach’ (‘ cause to learn ’) 
retain in their meanmg an mtenarve sense that 
non-oeusative verbe of this form, such as 
gattala ‘ massacre’, are known to have, and 
which he identzfles as the historically original 


sense of this form. He argues d 
the ‘ covert’ causatives of he FaMMale and 
?aFMaLa patterns from an underlying overt 


causative ja‘ala because of the incompatibility 
of ja‘ala with oertain types of verb, and 
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Ottoman ambassadors but such reporta seem 
to have been lost. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this book 
is that m the period under consideration 
Muslims were much lees interested in Europe 
than Europe was in Muslims. And, although 
one may qualify this conclusion in a host of 


minor ways, the judgement seems incontro- 
vertible. There is or was no Oodentalism to 
parallel Euro Orlentahsm. Why should 
that be so? Lewis offers a number of sugges- 


tions. One denves from language: to study 
the Aliddle East Euro s required fewer 
than did M in order to study 

Europe. The point, however, seems too 
academic; Muslims t not have been able 
to conduct research without a wide knowledge 
of Euro languagos but they could have 
aoqulred a far owledge of Europe than 
with & oompetenoe in Latin, 
, or, from the seventeenth 
d English or German. À seoond sugges- 
tion relates to the Mualim sense of supenority : 
Muslims dominated the exch between 
Europe and the Muslim until the 
seventeenth century and therefore for practical 
purposes needed to know les about Europe 
than Europeans did about Islam; ‘ know your 
enemy ' A hes only waen yon u don't despise 
fas. ماه‎ been 

M. it was pê who conducted 
trade with the Muslim world and not Muslims 
with Europe. If I have followed Lewis's 
argument oorreotly there is & fourth factor: 
intellectual srr ee Putting it crudely, the 
Renaissance, the rmation and the En- 
lghtenment, movements only oomprehensible 
within Christian, classical Europe, contrived 


to make Euro curious about the whole 
world. Islam had no comparable intellectual 
shocks. 


M. E. ۲ 


RICHARD PANKHURET: History of Etho- 
pian towns from the middle ages to the 
early nineteenth century. (Athiopist- 
ische Forschungen, Bd. 8.) 343 pp., 
map [on end pages]. Wies : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982. 
DM 128. 


Tho publication of this much heralded study 
has been awaited with conmderable interest by 
all students of Ethioplan . The resulting 
book compares favourabl the best of 
Dr. Pankhurst's ره‎ publications and 
wil be assured of & warm from all 
éth«opisanis. Apart from all else the author has 
the agreeable habit of do muoh of ther 
homework for them, m instance by 
bringing together all the references to Ethio- 
pran towns scattered throughout the enormous 

literature on the country or contained 

the mdigenous chronicles, and setting 
them out oonsistently in the form of a plea- 
santly readable narrative. His task was 
massive, as & glance at his 20- 
graphy will conem, where d a the 
most widely read scholar will fail to find some 
unfamiliar title. The chronological soope of 
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East Lewis has his own emphases and it is 
especial) y the Ottoman reaction to Europe 
which 1s recorded here. One could indeed 

out & very strong case for ing the 
Ottoman reaction as the cruoial test of 

views because the Ottoman Empire was in 
direct eoonomio, political and military contact 
with Europe for a longer time than any other 
Muslim state; nevertheless, ıt is also ble 
that its rulers were also most i from 
Europe by mtermediaries, and one notes 
Lewis’s remark that Morocoen embassies to 


Europe uoed much better reports than did 
those which ed from Istanbul. 
One would not wish to pursue this line of 


criticism too far. It smacks of looking a gift 
horse in the mouth and a reviewer to 
feel like one who should reproach uel 
Baker, returning triumphant from the Nile, 
with his failure to examme the Congo as well. 
But itis ım t that we should be clear that 
wo are about the discovery of Europe 
by some Muslims rather than the greater 


endeavour suggested by the title. 

The book is o thematically rather 
than chronologi . After an introductory 
chapter, whioh y describes the history of 


Muslim oontacts with Europe, there are 
بسن عم موی ع‎ Celi ايه ای‎ 
and translation, intermedia- 
ries, Main soholarship about the West, 
religion, the economy, vemment and 
politics, science and techno cultural life 
and social life. In this review it ıs not possible 
to examine the themes tely. The 
xs i are extremely well-written, replete 
valuable information, and contam many 
useful reflections. Whether because of the 
interest of the author or the state of informa- 
tion some are much stronger than others. The 
chapter dealing with the imtermedianes is 
especially interesting. It is significant that the 
Muslims had no of intermedianes مد‎ 
Europe oom ble to the Eastern Christians 
in Muslim ; the Ottoman oolony in 
Venioe left no records. One wonders, podia 
&bout tho Tatars of Kazan. Tho cha 
the economy is the least satisfactory. 
as it does with only a few commodities and 
with slaves. There is no evidence of any 
discussion of European economic institutions, 
let alone any idees of developments in Euro- 
pean economic theory. It is surprismg that 
there was no interest in Mercantilam or in 
European efforts to deal with the problem of 
usury. Of course those who would have been 
particularly interested in these matters, 
namely, the merchants, did not write or, if they 
did, thelr writings havo nof been preserved and 
this circumstance & more 
pois whioh iios noted by Lewis. fase 
inr d had a commercial mterest in 
dle Kast ما یی‎ by Archbishop Laud 
= "endow Oxford with many valuable Arabio 
manuscripts) and European traders wrote 
about m, Muslim writers were mamly 
people from government and religion, those 
who had often the smallest interest 1n Europe. 
And where there was interest rts products may 
not have survived. Lewrs surmises that more 
valuable reports than the stylized, unmforma- 
tive sefareinames may have been written by 
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Norris, in treating the sources as both literature 
and history, has the further problem of findmg 
& way to link the extensive quotations with a 
narrative acoount which can also set the 
context for the extracta. The resul study, 
then, is much more than an annotated corpus 
of texts: it m an interpretative work of 
literatare and history in its own t. And 
as such, it has its own olear, implictt, 
structure. 

The book 18 built around a theme. It 
plots the transformation of ' the ‘ber’, from 
an initial portrayal in early Arabio and 
European thought as ‘wild man’, a dread 

for the Berber and Black soldiery 
d tely fostered, rt seems, by Muslim 
armies. But the ‘ wild man ' image then gives 
way, in Norris's account, to the Berber as 
proto-Middle Easterner, an all-but-Arab whose 

ies go back to the Philistines or the 

tes—nobls savages but se none 
the : definitely sons of Ham. e next 
stage is the Berber as ‘rebel’ (or ‘ heretio "), 
bringing for example the otherwise ri 
province of al-Andalus to the brink of disaster, 
then breaking out into a series of potent if 
disruptvo secta—the Shlite Fätmids, the 
Khanjite Ibedis, tho Barghawata heretics. 

The rebel rmage in turn gives way to that of 
the ' terrible reformer’, with a host from the 
desert or the mountain: the Almorevid and 
Almohad dynasties. Then the focus shifts 
from reformer to ‘ scholar’ and school, before 
en with Berber and Arab finally inter- 


twined m Hilall epic as knightly heroes and 
heroines. No longer 'terrorista', they are 
figures of romance. 


Norris skilfully leaves the reader in suspense 
as to whether the detailed images of the Berber 
in Arabic literature are a succession of mirages 
or oases of fact. For this reviewer they are 
mostly but enticing enough to have 
become part of the ideological and 
so ‘real’ that they affected not onl 3 
t 


alternatmg with a veiled, desert 
asooticiam. The development of the stereo 
m Arabic literature is mirrored زا معام‎ 
Norris’s book. But for each chapter there 
an alternative reality at which Norris only 
sometimes hints. 
The Arabs knew well enongh, for example, 
that sections of Berber North Africa 
been 1 (though split into different 
ohurches) or had been Jewish, and had been 
an integra! pert of the Roman empire as 
subjecta, allies or citizens. The emphasis m the 
literature on a wild paganism ıs as much a 
construct in the Arab sources as it is in the 
European ones, where the realities of North 
African and Andalusian life became y 
well known. The h mercenaries (depicted 
by Chaucer) fighting in North Africa for Muslim 


vernments or the propagandists who accused 
King Joba of offering to England under 
M 


patronage provide one of several 
alternative images, just as recent archaeology 
and toponymio studies in al-Andalus have 


150 
the study ranges from the foundation of Dabra 


Barhan by Zar’a Ya'qob in the mid fifteenth 
century, the establishment of such 
centres as rar, Zayla', Asmara, and 


Massawa, and a host of hardly known royal 
capitals owing their origm to the itmerant 
nature of the Ethiopian court, to the emergence 
of the Shoen of Ankobär and Antalo, 
founded m the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
oenturies respectively. cally Ethio- 
pia is understood in the widest modern sense, 


book will be weloomed for the light rt sheds on 
many obscure areas of Ethopian history, such 
as the effect of Oromo pressures on the 
kingdom of Shoe. At the same time it can be 


regarded as a starting pomt for future research 
into and urban development, a 


[dig حا‎ which already has its acolytes. 
ere is, however, one major fault in the k 
which the reader must rectify for himself. The 
one map provided is rather sketchy and does 
little more than furnish the reader with a basic 
orientation. In a work of this kind it is 

unforgivable to deny him the benefit of local 
maps and town plans to enable him to visualme 
the economic or physical factors determinmg 
the choice of a site or dictating rts future 
development. The &uthor's observations from 


personal of some towns hardly 
compensate this omission. There would 
have been no problem furnishing this mforma- 
tion for, say, or Gondar or Massawa. In 


the o&se of lees well known looalitzes the effort 


would have been amply repaid. 
A. K. IBVINE 


H. T. Norr: The Berbers in Arabio 


literature. [xxvi], 280 pp., 8 plates, 
chart [on endpapers]. ndon and 
New York: Longman; Beirut: Li- 


brairie du Liban, 1982. £15.95. 
To readers already &oquamted with H. T. 


is concerned more with the way the Berbers 
are represented than with a به‎ detailed 
account of who the various Ber were 
and what they did. Though aimed at & more 
general audience, this book requires of the 
reader (presumably m most cases a student) a 
fair degree of erudition. There is, for example, 
no glossary ; more seriously, there is only one 
map (showing the Berber-speaking areas), yet 
the text 1s studded with place names not easily 
found in the average atlas. In marked contrast, 
the twelve plates have long, oom- 
mentaries—e delightful and valuable addition. 

Dr. Norris's forte is as a guide in that frontier 
region between literature and history, & region 
in whioh, for the positivist historian, ve 
to be For the mhabitant of this 
‘desert’, however, the mirage ıs simply part 
of the mental landscape—water, perhaps, for 
the fertile mind but not a mere delusion. 


about his life or cause regret at the apparent 
loss of the divan he was said to have com 
Himself a biji—the son of a 


tezkires هذ‎ that of an amıable buffoon, an 
enthusiastic sodomist, a of wine and 
hashish, and a poet of m talent and 


a century later, we find the cultivated Kif-siide 
able to choose no more than six 


found 

enough to have warranted the 
her not inconsiderable know. of the 
structure and conventions of Ottoman divan 
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fit to include such locker-room lubrictty in his 
divan. And yet, و تلع مک‎ intrinsio is 
most clearly exhibited in the gasels, the 
introduction of colloquial and idiomatic 


and subtleties. To them had an 
underlying aesthetic serioumess ; to Me’äl and 
his ilk it was an excuse for li 

The standard of editmg is, in general, 
satisfactory, due attention being shown to 


ambiguities. 
almost wholly on a unique للست‎ d this 
jargon-laden text must have prosen many 
exasperating problems, in solution of 
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considerably modified the earlier picture of 
Berber settlement there. All this is 
over, however. pare the obsession which 


the Arab litterateurs with adequate 
genealogies for the Preig with arcing 


Norris) contrasts 


society: the cash-crop farming, the manu- 

banking and above all 
the Ber system. orris does 
allude to this other i 


that of the Arabic adthors for whom the drama 
is played out almost exclusi m terms of 


tdoular junctures. The concept ‘ Berber’ 
becomes m another In that jigsaw 
Although book is 0 in 


MURRAY LAST 


EprrH Amsros: Candid penstrokes : 
the lyrios of Meals, an Ottoman poet 
the 16th century. (Islamkundlich 
ntersuchungen, Bd. 68). xxl, 
520 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag: 1982. 
Nothing hitherto known of Me'li (d. 949/ 
1585-6) was such as could stimulate curiosity 
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11/81: What ıs mwAsind, which in 2 
Dre des Tho translation gives 

m ‘ shrewd, adrort ۰ 

17/1: For kadduñs hem-ser, read ۵ 
hem ser. 


19/5: Cevdb would be better transonbed 
cep-2b, ' barley water’. Also, 54/6; 165/5, 
28/1: For yilmek, read yilmeA; and for 
dil-i, read del(um). 
32/2: کل اس لل‎ 
im 
/3: For menba's kerem, read menba'-+ 


85/5: For bapalara, read paşalara. 
37/1 : For keminuad, read kemineA. 
hattan, here and m all other instances 


37/4: 
sold appen an hab. Ottoman distinguishes 
40/4: ma bädeyr 18, of course, a pun on 
mû ba'deyi. 
41/1: For kör gózine, read kör kórime. 


44/4: For buff: zerrin, read i zerrin. 
om For ‘adt 122*82, ‘adli dåd- 
49/2: gevkers seb-cirüddur هد‎ to be preferred 


to tho modification made to the text. 

: For dendur, read duri dir. 

9 For ser يد‎ fadduda, read serv 0 
nevmid. 


68/1: For nimiz, read 

69/3: For adem ey rapib, read adin ey rafib. 

72/1: For among, read 

72/8: For furfat ww eger, frka mi 
añar. 


74/1: For aka dugdi, read alat dugh. 
(Cf. Sås Derleme Sósiugw, av.) 


74/0: be توس‎ mead eger; and for 
takrir niçun, read takrir nicus. 
76/2: For spk- fam ile, read apk kan ile. 
80/8: موه با‎ pce Fass و رس‎ 
80/5: For püntmda, read kanende 
s '. Cf. also 90/6 (güyenda). 
81/4: For ب« ججة'‎ red ‘dpt 
^. 


: For pays esbine, road pdy-1 esbine. 
: For kaimadi boy, read tapmadı 


: For ads ile demads, read när ile 
: For milketi badrwade, read milkæi 
Ade. 


م2۵0۳ 
S ad eid ei, Padua qain‏ 
For hath‏ :114/2 


181/2: For daru ‘s-seläm büyina, read daru 
's-selim-1 büysyna. 
131/4: For be-À2, read beka ) 
181/7 : For reftár ی ی‎ re reftär-1 paddy. 
184/2 : For pddir gerek, read gddir gerek. 
1: For ol apaga geçicek, read of 


apaga 
/2: For mgär(a) meyl, road wigdr meyk. 


T^ 
p 
1 
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152/3 : For gelub didi, read gukub didi 

153/6: For db , read db ۰ 

168/8 : For şirin A, read pirin lobuñe. 

166/6 : For 2۷948 nn medh ifmesün, 
road Me’dlinud usin medh itmssyn. 


158/3 : For bus faga, read bos jaja. 
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which, nevertheless, the editress has shown a 
laudable com oe and a nice discretion, 
yielding imm intelligible readings. The 
marginalis enc ary HOT 
ent of what must be 
owiadged as a. work of sound soholârahi 
in an area of study in dismal need of su 
dedicated students as Edith Ambros. 

The introduction contains (pp. 44-60) the 
translation from ‘Apk Celebi mentioned 
above, on which a Eek pee might be 
made : 

. 46: Gikird musthabet idersek, ينتج‎ male 
mike faferlor, is translated, ‘If 
openly keep oompeny with someone, they 

mud at with both hands’. The 
meaning is rather, ‘If we openly consort 
together, everyone will put his own mterpreta- 
tion on it (bir nalına bir mena) '. 

p. 51: Read müy-wyün, ‘tho slender 
want ', not ‘ the hair on the loins’. 

p. ۵ : Read okngusus munis idasis, ‘You 
should tame your unbroken camel’. 

p.55: The pubhshed text is incorrect, the 
editor having omitted the necessary MS 
variants. The section translated: ‘... for to 
act otherwise ... these did not &ooept his 
ed , should read : Zum þarf (not fart) 

telefdur. Muräd hurr (not cerr) مها‎ 
nasibuñus varer. Her kişin nsh ayagına 


(d. 595/1199), not Hassin b. S&bit (d. 40/659). 
pp. 68-74: The metres of the mufreds 
numbered 356 (Remel), 862 (Haff), 365 
(Mut&ri‘) and 370 (Remel) are inoorreotly 
identified, and the tables on these pages should 
be modifled . Incidentally, the 
form of Herec given for no. 365 is virtually 
unknown in Ottoman divan poetry. 

In addition to the ones cited, Arabio‏ :88 .م 
phrases are also to be found in 50/1, 3, 5 and‏ 


52/4. 
lg ا ری‎ al Coen d acer. 
as are also the verses therem, and references 
below will be made accordingly. Obvious 
misprints and dubious transcriptions are 


ignored. 
1/12: For sardy-+ sema Lboadrw^e*^, read 
- seml-kadruñun. 
: For ey V ki, read ey pem kim. 


: For 
Y. ‘The allumon is to the Arabio سر‎ 
ru" viai ad "LAatab. Cf. له‎ 


1, 256 
6: This Persian Dd ole eal is obrionaly 
incorrect, and it should 


Guftand-om in capma-i pahd än wür-i çaşm-i 
cn-i mă 
no bahr-i vay BADA MU BAREK 


This yields tho date 928, not 915. 

11: Contams some mt Turkicesa- 
tions of Persian words. Ime 5, lä} > i3; 
lme 9, > ba4 ; line 89, dag > då. 

11/18: i - 

11/12: For ۳۵۵-184, read rûsî, 
truth’. 
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5320/1: ma‘lem should probably be read 
musth. The note is irrelevant. 
352: Head, enf ile riy PUR ۱ 
there is no double entendre h 
855 : و‎ bé corrected tot 
Agytr sakalın aña supurge yolal«m 


805: Read: ol kodar uydi ulapds kim. 


JOHN R. WALSH 
Surarva Fanoqui: Der  Bektaschi- 
Orden in Anatolien (vom unf- 
zehnien Jakrhundert bis 1826.) (Wiener 
Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. Sonderband u [WZKMS 2]). 


viii, 192, 5 maps. Wien: Verlag dea 
Instituts für Orientalistik der Uni- 
versität, 1981. DM 64. 

This book ;s a source-oritioal study 


and not & history of the Bektagi order as the 
title seems to suggest. Followmg an mtro- 
duction, the first of the four chapters this 
study oontains discusses the relevant data 
from Celebi’s Seythatndme in oon- 
junction archival materials, while focusing 
upon such variables as the pattern of urban 
settlements, the road system, the distribution 
of the medreses and the Kixilbag movement, in 
relation to the historical spread and the distri- 
bution of the Bektaşi fekkss in Anatolia. 
the discussion the author makes 
explicit the defective nature of the available 
source materials and reaches the conclusion 
that none of the variables discussed oan be 
shown conclusively to stand in a functional 
rela Tih toe مد د‎ sprosd of 
the tekkss and the 
"Tus اما ا‎ of tie bbe E Abd Mis 
in Elmah and the quality of the available 
documentation this establishment, 
make it central to the discussion of the Bektaşi 
tekke as an economic unit, which 1s presented 
in the second chapter. Here, a considerable 
amount of data is ted on various 


of the ägan of the area, T u Mehmed 
Faga- This SE beari ont relatively 

Innited degree of economic importance of fad 
tekke in absolute terms. The limitations of the 
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102/3: For direklik, read deriAlik, and omit 
note. 

104/0 : For sewdaya Iud مرو‎ gt eg. 

165/3: For hay , read faydh 
dilded&r. 

171/1: For dili jam-zede, read dili gam- 
seda. 

174/4: For remin-le, read temin ile. 

177/5: For kecri-yle, read heer tle. 

179/4: For Hg-i belag1, road {19-5 beld-yt. 

185/3: For kuläsa, read palasa, and correct 
tranalation. 

185/5: Leener pes 

189/4: For MEE 

189/5: For Me'dliyem. 

190/23: For read nic’ idesin. 

182/6 : For ‘afl mest & cin ,بان‎ read ‘aft 
mast u oni . 

194/3 : For virmarux, read varmasnn. 


194/4 : The bem should read : 


Geydur gulun de revnapi rengine regk idib 

Neosrine deb chin daki besi sarormasun 

195/4: For bens hdl, read bu ne Mi. 

196/1: For büse رط‎ read bilseile. 

196/8 : For cän-bakguñdon, read cda-baj- 

202/3: For kat1 büsin, read bafi bänn. 

206/5: For käli pur-ftne, read pak pür- 
fime. 

207/2: The line should be read : 


Del dilum dilim eylodust urub rajn delim 
The translation should be corrected acoord- 
A: For agwk yordeá, read agu yan- 
210/3: The line should probably be read : 
By mibr-cobin pem amus na'loesini 
221/4: For kepti-yi cesimi, reed kepti-yi 


223/4: For sever, read adver. 

287/1 : For horgid-enser, road horgid-i enver. 
289/4: For pem'-cemal, road gem'-i cemal. 
F 244/1: Fors‘tdal faph-dur(ur), read i'tidaLi 
MNT. For nahdi vasiwAda, reed mabi-i 


vasisi da. 
_ 247/4: kaghägidur is the correct reading ; 
: For Ad gidér, read tapder. 


254/5: For sins gil, read sineñui. 

257/4: Forl4m-zalfinu, read lam-rulfuale ? 
1902/0: For ah, read germiyet-i ah. 
266/4 dimex ipu boym bag 


287/5: ۳ 
29 York Site aad rena he 


271/8: For read ,مر‎ 


271/6: For Ydpüt: -i ipn read 4 
i ; and for kat Batt. 

272/4: For read fadd-t. 

276/2 : For 4 deris, read käk-i derini 
275/3: tr-u-enfni. 

215/5: For sin-i dist, read sing (seni MM LN. 
277/6: For عم‎ la‘Li, read :تم‎ la'li 
286/4 : The word omitted is ebleAs. 

293/1: For hatf- ġam-ile, read hath jams- 
517/3 : For Baan, read 4 


818/1: For egnins, read eini. 
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history of Süfl orders in the Islamic world m 
or mthe Ottoman Emp m es 

e oould only have wisbed that author 
had given the dates of the records used. The 
consistent absence of such dates makes it 
foqienty impoenble to locate in time the 
affairs discussed. This does not make matters 


easy for those who are dependent upon 
Faroqhi's references for their own studies. 


F. DE JONG 


PETRA KAPPERT (ed.) : Geschichte Sultan 
Suleyman Küwünis von 1520 bis 1577, 
oder Tabakāt ül-Memālik ve ۵۷ 
ül-Mesālik von ملتعلقء0)‎ Mustafa, 
genannt Koca Nisänoi. In Faksinule 
hrsg. naoh der Berliner Handschrifi ۰ 
Staatsbibliothek Proussischer Kultur- 
besits Ms. or. quart. 1961. (Verzeichnis 
der orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland. Suppl-Bd. 21.) [ix], 
180 pp., 263 PP. [facsimile]. Wies- 

baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 

1981. DM 120. 

Suleym&n ' the Magnificent ' 5 remembered 
by the Turks as 8 ‘Kinüni’, an 
cl aioe usually rendered ‘the Lawgiver ’. 

e owes this title mainly to the labours of 


two of his servanta, the Mufti Abû’1-Su‘ûd, the 
exponent of the function of the skari'a withm 


the state apparatus, and Celilzide Mustafa, 
the “ Great" e Nina, who was re- 
ble for t of the remarkably 
ugh and effioien man bureaucracy. 
Having been to the Grand 


دبس 
Vixier Piri Pasha from 1518 to 1523 and‏ 
thereafter to his successor Ibrähim, Celülzkde‏ 
was Re'u'l-kuttàb from 1525 to 1584 and‏ 
then a untal 1557, with a further year in‏ 
oe after Suleymin’s death. Thus, we‏ وس 
he had been t at all‏ 
of the Divăn, the Counoil A State:‏ موك ی 


for over 80 years. It is not then that 
his history of the of Suleymin was 
always highly as a main 


esteem 
source for (among others) ‘All, Pegev! and 


Sammer. ith his professional oonoern for 

tation of documenta, Caläl- 
uide would have been y ed to see 
hia work at last publuah in this most hand- 
some format. 


The text here published is a faommile of the 
Berin man (no. 144 in Professor 
Barbara Flemming's catalogue), of 582 fols., 
undated but early, and written in an attractive 
and clear hand by a careful oopyist. The text- 
face is reduced by about & quarter, so that one 
0 is accommodated in each page, but is 


easily Dr. ur actin introduction 
deals with the anthor’s the pocapied 
its style. She then desorıbee (PP. E 17 

cingly, into 
with the Berlin MB (B) standing 
in the oldest Group One. A clear and succinct 


overview of thee contents (pp. 52-102) is 
followed by & selective list of variant readings 
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offices of sawiyedar/turbedar and mutevells of 
the evkaf of a zaviye were normally separate 
or held one and the same th» 
oontext one also wonders about the ble 
existenoe of the oommon distinotion 
publo (hayri) and family (allt) رمه‎ If such 
58 وی وب‎ ae oould be established, ıt would 
pers معام‎ in a different perspective 
some of disputes about management and 
administration of such pious foundations noted 


the social 
foundations -of the Bektaşi It is in- 
teresting that against what has become 
off fia ce ooepted fact, that is, the existence 
of firm between the Janissary Corps and 
Order, thie TEE TO ارس‎ tho 
petega the importance of i 
has been limited. , the authority 
of the Dede Baba residmg ‘in Hambektay 
inoreased from the mid seventeenth century 
onwards. The 0 tion 1tself seams to have 
been su by the State in order to exercise 
control in a more effective way. The authority 
of the de jure head of the order remained 
ambivalent, however, smoe his privilege of 
posing candidates for a tment and 
سر‎ as heads of tekkes i the sultan, 
was not pues honoured and involvement of 
the local kad; in appointment procedures was 
t. 
y as a concession to the extremel 
periat-minded wema, Sultin Mahmud 


rganixation. 
advanced by the author, the Sultän did so 
since he needed the uleme’s co-operation in his 


following the example of Muhammad ‘Al în 
E d EE a general abolition 
دوعس لها‎ ache fame, ae سس‎ 

As & prelude,‏ لحرت bic‏ وب 
whi which’ san alo conceive: ‘sa an experiment‏ 


designed to test reactions, the of the 
Bektaşi order were liquidated and sold in small 
plots, possibly with the aim of 

the posttion of the small and mi 
landowners vis-d-vis d i 
äyon. This h er the 
merit of poin ima irs the posible political 
oomplexities the suppression of the 
Bektaşi Order which has hitherto always been 
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whereas some chapters are carefully composed 

to a rounded account of a 

$ ' (as Dr. M pen 
ers are rather a 

however, not from alovenly coi و مج‎ Dri but 


from Cel&lzkde's use of state papers One 
most in example is by 
Dr. Kappert .18-10): ه‎ remarkably 


ciroumstantial account of operations 
in the Netherlands in the summer of 1554 


names (482a.5). So too section 82, headed as 
recording the Moldavia campaign of 1538, 
contains accounts of the Venetian attack on 
Preveza in August 1538 (811b-818b) and of 
Hayreddin’s activities in the Aegean and the 
sea-battle of Preveza in late September 


(819b-821b). These ara و‎ ee introduced 
by the vlaklor värid and bepdret-eger 
وی ره وی‎ olb respectively, indicating that 
has incorporated, no doubt with 
ید‎ listio adornment, the reports received 
uljn's camp from the commanders 
و هی‎ (It is noticeable also that the 
accounts of same campaigns follow closely the 
* cam -diaries ' m Ferkdün: 
's 284b-291&, the Corfu oampaign of 
1587, for example, runs to Feridün!, 1, 
508—802.) All in all, history is & very 
‘° diviin-centred ' account; and in oe, 
when Cel&ixkde has to deal with such 
matters as the killing of Tbr&htm Pasha or of 
Prince Mugtafk, he passes over them with 
exasperating discretion. In the latter oase, 
though he must have known better than most 


in the 


Celãlzãde, 
of Shakespeare’s unhappy line ' Caesar 
never wrong but with just cause ', retreats 


traditional] method of a ‘critical’ 
text, oom on the of assessment 
of the authority of the MSS. Dr. 
Ka has taken as her model 

Meredith- "s edition of ‘Apk 


EM (GMS, ی بر رد‎ shig haa stopped abort 

of adopting all that editor's conventions and 
0, in two respects, imposes extra work on the 
reader. 


Per any MO le ye san ind 
omisnons, and a few blots, 
ری بو بر‎ cont جات وود سجن‎ these, 


but contented himself —enti oorrectly— 
with a blunt ' Correct to...’ or ‘Insert ۰ 
Dr. Kappert is forthright, 
but more often she uoces eg. (to 
12a.10, where B omits the dot of -4-) ‘ zu lesen 
wie AUF '. Why cite AUF? The 


textual ‘ point is not that AUF havo got it 
right but that B's oopyisi has slipped, so thas 
11 
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(Pp: 120-9); indexes‏ حص عم 
wx amas 137-‏ 
BT of us ted and‏ 4 


pp Deas 
(four of these being in 


irri حرم‎ 
The work as seems never 
to have been com is promised by the 


(Ob); the whole to 80 fabapdi and 
derecilt. Be gives عا لست‎ ca ai (IUE SUO) 
of the contents of the first 20 faba pat with their 
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ths mosque, 


quotes (250b—251b) numerous tabris 
A ا لس‎ Tabris to whom, in. the 


pris 


are somewhat inconsistent. In her summary 
An ی تون‎ d سوب یا‎ 
into 7 > تعیب‎ 

many, for thai at 370b, D des 
announoes that ' this derece ' covers the events 


“of the cam air oe (of 1048-0), 
and 0 ps subsumes the 
which the editor numbers 88—51 (and is of 


great length); conversely some (so 
filed) ‘cover only & couple of piges. Again, 
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EHVIEWB 


the form of Group 2; ones 
the name of o's son Huseyn. Now 
Celäzide was acknow! to be the test 


stylist of his day, so t rt 18 cult to 
Dohers زک‎ would presume to 
‘improve’ hs work. 1 would be somewhat 
bo than Dr. Kappert 
is the actual MS 
modified to serve as the exam 
Group 2 MSS, where the marginals are in- 
oorporated m the text. Hure on m 
hypothesis, was working as m father's 

the revision 1f not under 
at with his blessing. As 
to the reason: Dr. Kappert هد‎ 


bebly righ 
in suggesting (pp. ipo that fo Cdi the 


amanuensis, 
his su 


construction of the 


tion of Suleymün's reign; but it may be 

oent that he does not go so far as to 
reoord the actual o of the mosque, 
oeremoniously out in Zu'l-hicoe 004/ 
October 1557, nor hrs own dismissal or resigna- 
tuon from the post of Nig&nor, some time in the 


same 904. Now no longer at the oentre 
oF alum ho may also have incurred the 


hostility of the very us Grand Vixier 
Rustem Pasha. Then, the death of their 
mother Hurrem in April 1558 the long- 


smouldering rivalry of the princes Bayezid and 
Selim broke into overt war; in May 1559 
Ba was defeated and in October he fled 
to ia. That he should be m the hands of 
Shah was the cause of the greatest 
anxiety to the Ottoman authorities, who found 
themselves obliged to oourt the Shih with 
yers and bribes in order to him to 
Koop Bares in detention an finally, m July 
1562, to hand him over to an Ottoman 
delegation to be strangled. 

In the light of the artuation in (say) 1560, 
the Group 2 revmions are on The 
revision of the account of HA’m Ahmed's 
revolt (characteristic 2) tones down the 
denunciation of the rebel, so that with the 
deleted passages are lost most of the emotive 
words temerrud, ‘i fugydn, fine and ۵۵14 
rather too near knuckle when Bayezid 
(who might yet make a come-beck) had been 
condemned by fatwd in just those terms; also 
lost are the reference (118b.1-2) to Kara MüsK's 
being ordered to bring about Ahmed's death 
(as no doubt Ottoman agents were attempting 
to eliminate Bă. ) and the now unseason- 
able tion (118b.18-28) that Ahmed had 
declared allegiance to the Krmibeg. As to 
characteristic 3, this letter of summer 1554 
(which 1s in fact in Feridün, out of order, at 
n, 18-20 SE اعد‎ MM M 


taunts, after the oon- 
clusion of the Treaty of (May 1650), 
by whioh both sides agreed in to livo and 


let live as regards doctrine. The work of so 
prestigious & mwnshi as Cellizide would 
certainty be read at the Persian court, so in 
these very delicate months there was overy 
incentave to modify offensive language and at 
least to gloss over the Ottoman condemnation 
€ in oold storage) of the Shih and 
is followers as bifirs: hence (e.g.) at 19b.7 
Kinlbas- din-hords u saldle-ma‘'ds is toned 
down to Kinlbag-i merlib-kards and at 248.19 


156 
all we need is the correction ' Lies taMgdA '. 


This هد‎ not mere logio-cho . We ma 
assumo that e sd gem (so Ba 
reading m no evidence of hw phy) 
and that a competent copyist, working 55 
would oorreot 15 auto y (s0 the reading 


is not significant for the construction of a 
stemma). There are many cases where the 
editor appears to leave the reader to make his 
choice, e.g. at 98.9, where B reads fuddim-i 
enowm-p'ür and the apparatus gives us 
E 1-4 cnoum-gumdr’. Tho ' variant ', a 
cliché epithet, is clearly correct and B's 
m a . But the 
without 


into that -gi'dr is not a alip in B but 
a ‘Group reading’. (It is haps un- 
fortunate that ahe did not do a full collation 
of at least one of the eight Group 1 MSS m 
order to distinguiah the variants to B 
from those common to Group 1.) The reader 
would prefer to trust the edrtor's judgement, 
in the case of the alrps, a dogmatic 
‘correction’, but expecting, m the case of 
variants which arise from a presumptive 
revision of the text, to see ‘ Group 2’ cited as 
the authority rather than a cluster of sigla. 
It is where such revision is to be suspected 
that in a second respect Dr. Kappert falls short 
of Meredith-Owens. His apparatus, headed 
‘Textoal variants and notes’, presenta in 


possiblo to carry fmrthor than Dr. 
e the discusion of the development of the 
text. 


the ante quem 
ts (p. 15) to dw'ds ior a hving oe 
yezid as indicating 1501— but surely it is 
now agreed that he was executed m July 1562 ; 
a more oonvin indication هد‎ the evidence 
bs 8278) that for the author Ristem 
who died in July 1581, is still alive. 
G 2 is represented by seven MSS. Its 


this would have made the book too long; 
so they have been put into a second volume, 
with only & summary here'; (2) that the 
description of the revolt of ' g'in' Ahmed 
in Egypt in 1524 is shortened ; (8) that 
text of a letter sent to Shah 
the summer of 1554 is omitted ; 
general the Group 2 MS8 b 
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The present volume is a companion work to 
Miniatures Persian manuscripts in the 
British Library (London, 1977), by the same 
author. It is encouraging to see Turkish 
pamting, a much neglected subject until quite 
recently, now coming into the limelight thanks 
to the enthusiastic efforts of Turkish and 


or step in that direction was the 
raky's Turkish manuscripts 
od Kise سید‎ Chane ni ات‎ 
(London, 1958). Miss Titley’s work is not only 
e aoc ee ae bat ia 

several respects oarmes 
further. She not merely ee s manu- 
and ions -of miniatures in 
author (pp. 1-78), she 
to authors, titles, 


to MS and‏ ی 
finally, a subject index.‏ عد Ans is‏ 
All these are come as an immense aid to‏ 


research m the subject. Possibly the most 
valuable of the indexes are those to styles and 
subjects. From the former we learn that the 
collection has fifty-four manuscripts with 
miniatures m Ottoman style, eight in Ottoman 
but with Persian influence, one in Bukhär&, 
two in the style of the Igfahän school, one in 
Se A a A 
which are classified as ‘ indeterminate ’. 

S‏ و iar Ooa‏ عي 

The number of illustrated Turkish manu- 
scripts in the British Library is 61, while tho 
British Museum has four albums and some 


single paintinga, two by the famous 


PRE rien ce (cat. pos: ر(‎ one 


Tee rs و بات‎ 
fact that in spite of the Persian in- 
pug ی‎ soon 
its own style. of tho most 
ee characteristios of Turkish manu- 
sorrpta is their concern with actual historical 
events which the paintings serve to illustrate. 
Comparing the content of these texts and 
peintings with other available souroes on the 
game ovents, one may رو ی‎ un pa 
from the images and conventions demand 
dic Obama ml den an و‎ of 
artistio lioence, the pictures to a certain extent 


(Buch a oom study has‏ داد 
made by Géxa Fehér, see Turkish‏ 

inar rom the pera of H و‎ Turkish 
a these 


ps ae cha ar Maid en‏ عبد 
formation on certain events.‏ 
Some of the British Library MSS offer a‏ 
tremendous wealth of material for further‏ 
a coat. no. 4, an album with 8‏ در جع 
ted c. 1600, whioh t‏ 
sultans and  oourt officials.‏ 
ydq significant work is Gelibolulu's‏ 
Nüusretndme which describes the oon of‏ 
Georgia by L&le Mustaf& Pasha in‏ 
The author accompanied the‏ 
oan: asa and so witnessed the‏ 


eventa The 


BEVIHWE 


A further indioation for a date near 1560 
for the Group 3 reoension may be that the 
references to Ristem Pasha as aliyê ded 


of Group 1 00 from Celkix&de's 
original taxt when:thio yezid crisis was over. 
two MSS of Group 8 are olose to 
mido a eai numberof adibone 
gun عام‎ of additzons. 


sped (p Oto aol ue The reason 
that this text is not toned down on the lmes 
of Group 2 may well be that Mahmüd was 


working much —he oo a MS of his 
father's Selimndms in /1 ps 
during the Ottoman-Peratan war of 1578—00, 


This reconstruction has at least the merit of 
offering. a a solution to an otherwise bafümg 
albeit unimportant) feature of the text. 


most of them RE Cate 
9602/1664 : “Amk Celebi, 227b). In the 
عاق رده‎ unl (eet nae ) of the 

final migrd‘s, where the actuel 

was to a , are blank, y because 
were due to be inserted m red ink and the 

00 1 to do so. The a gives 

no oo: at 202a, w four such 


I mention in conolusion two minor points: 
(1) At 2600.25 he notes as one of the 
of the Niskna that he has the honour 


y 
optative, ‘ may he be over victorious '. 1 
(2) The chronogram at 527b, a remarka 
tour de foros m which 24 successive hemistichs 
give the date of the completion of the 8 
miniye, ia not by Celiirkde (p. 102) but by 
(5272.24), for whom see (e.g.) Gibb, 


Hy , I, 116 ff. 
V. L. MÉXAGR 


and 
subject index of pointin in the British 
re dadas: Museum. rii, 
144 pp., tes. London: The 


REVIHWB 


o. 1540 (no. 53), is illustrated by a double-page 
and eight single-page miniatures. These in- 
olude one of & boy in a boat (pl. 40) watched 
by two women and & man wearing & long red 
kals on his turban. The influence of the early 
Safavid of Tabriz is still in nos. 54 
and 55 (pls. 41-2). Plate 42 reproduces a 
miniature from oat. no. 55 of a young prince 
on a throne, entertained by oourtiers and 
attendants which is perhaps one of the finest 
miniatures illustrated in this volume. 

Three other miniatures should not de 
notloed: first, plate 86, depicting fan 
Suleym&n the Magnifloent, from the mxteenth- 
century Ottoman historian Luqmin’s work, 
Kifäyat alimsdmiyya fi shamd'u al-‘Uthmd- 
»iyya (oat. no. 48), on the lives of the Ottoman 

tans (997/1588-0), with 22 miniatures. 
There are other copies of this work m Istanbul, 
but the quahty of this oopy is of 
standard. Secondly, a miniature (pl. D 

again from a copy of Lugmän s work, 

the Selim Hännäme (oat. no. 47), a poetioal 
history of Selim II (1566-74), completed in the 
seventeenth century. The miniature shows 
Sultan Selim at archery practice. It قد‎ unusual 
in thet the main scene and figures, including 
the Sult&n, are placed in the while 
the fo is occupied by scribes and 
artista with their instrumenta, a rare and, one 
may say, daring composition, but certainly 
rer À The third example (pL 38) is from 
Mirkhond's Revret ws-safd (oat. no. 49), copied 
in 1008/1509 and depicts Timürs envoy 
ür’s letter to Bayezîd I (791/1889— 

805/1403). Here Persian and Ottoman styles 


are y combined. 

Tho ogtaiogue aad ae aro Followed by 
an extensive و‎ 6 subject. 
It m only regrettable, but no doubt under- 


standable gtven the با‎ economic climate, 
that tharo arano colour P tes and not more 
this volume. Miss 
work deserve 
is to be congratulated 
on the way in which she has carried out the 
difficult task of ing a few representative 

plates from such a wealth of material. 
ناه‎ ravir 


JOHANNA NaRTRN: Dis Amoka Spontas 
im Avesta. xii, 155. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1082. DM 68. 
Iranists will open Professor Narten's book 
ble on of learned dis- 
of cal data, and will not be 
disa The work is devoted, however, 
to a endeavour, namely, a re-examina- 
tion, on the basis of Avestan texta, of the 
doctrine of the Heptad, m an effort to establah 
whether this oan be ascribed to Zoroaster 
himself or is a later theological development. 
This doctrme is of enormous importance in 
historical Zoroastrianism, sharing with dualism 
& central in its dogmatio and moral 
thology; کدی‎ priestiy aota of ۲ 
and fremmg the 0 year. If it 
be proved, therefore, that it was not part of 
the prophet’s own concept of , new 


su would be gi aie ae 


followers gravely 


in 
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years later. It has one mngle-page and five 
double- miniatures, two of them illustrated 
here . 6 and 7). Equally important is the 
Bahnyya or ' ing Book’ of Piri Ra’ls 


whioh contains 187 full-page maps, one (pl. 46) 
showing Istanbul and its aree. Cat. no. 5, an 
album exeouted on the order of Sultän ‘Abd 
al-Hamid I (1187/1774-1208/1789) for the 
Prusuan Ambassador, is a oollection of 
drawings of costumes. Cat. no. 6 is a oom- 
panion volume. 

The Humdyunadme of ‘Alf Celebi is worth 
noting. It is a free tranalation of the Anedr-+ 
Swukeyli, with one double-page and 163 single- 

miniatures. One 5) shows a king and 

is toy boat and, like the rest in thus MB, is in 
Ottoman style, although the influences of 
Herkt and Tabriz are faintly recognizable. An 
incomplete late sixteenth x © of the 
Wonders of nature (oat. no. 13) „ O minia- 
tures, all in Ottoman style, of which three are 


illustrated 10-18) Two oopies of 
Qaxwin!'s ' ib al (oat. nos. 45 
and 43/A) are cach ted by & miniature 
here. No. 48, which Titley considers to 


be of the early seventeenth oentury, 18 some- 
what coarsely drawn and painted (see pl. 80, 
showing an hant lifting a monkey), and the 
same would seem to apply to 48/A, judging 
from the minature illustrated (pl. سب‎ dn 
of Libra shown as à crowned youth with 

scales above). This oopy, with 317 miniatures 
and is dated 1075/1654. A third 
copy of the ‘Ajaib al-makAlagdt was translated 
from the Arabic by Sururi for & oertain Ahmad 
Aghä, a Kapi bapi of the sixteenth century. 


and 50. The former depicts what 


of a number of fishes enlivening 
the lower part of the picture, which may be 
the 


soa. 
The scribe of an astrological work (cat. 


only miniature illustrated 9) is unforta- 

rather it is difficult to 
Judge the quality of the whole from this one 
picture. 


1 often 

to be freshly minted for his now 
doctrines, had chosen to use, m reference to 
divinities of his own revelation, oult-phrase 


not have ad this 
ing of ‘ Ahura’, but sho 
tinned (as is attested ۲۸۲۰ texts) to use it 


Sn a بر‎ 
name for Varuna). One such improbability 


might be ; two make the 
mnplausible. Ith reference to the YAY 
expression midra ahura borssamta N (as, in- 


B و‎ translation : 
*, on the ground that boraranta is in 


dual; but no other number is ble for an 
adjective qualifying the member of a 
dual compound. In ce with the 


, especially in an ancient 
cult-formuls ; the fact is that ‘ Ahura- 


strong for interpreting masddec3 as 
یره ا ری‎ Au namely, 
Mardä, Mithra, and Varuna, and as to 

Old Persian Ahuramasda xã Mi 

( ' being again, it seems, & cul 

of Varuna's seo Afomwmeniwm G. 
stierne, 1, Ada Iramica, 21, 1081, 59-78). 
As for the Heptad, ita members are named 
together m Y.47.1. N. emphasizes that this is 
the only Gathio passage where they are all thus 
associated ; but many might thnk that once 
suffices. She argues further that there is no 
exposition in the Gathds of the 


e of the Heptad, or of the relationship 
between its members and the seven creations. 


orgen- 


All translators have had to rely to some extent 
on Zoroastrian tradition, as set out in the 
Younger Avesta and Pahlavi texta, to in 

these supremely difficult works ; and in general 
have been content to do so where Zoroastrian 


REVIEWB 


A orucial point is the use of the term 
Amak Spante, ‘ Holy/Bounteous Immortal’. 
That this 1s not always used cally for the 
six lesser members of the Heptad is well 
known. N. re-ex&mines the Av. evidence for 
the wider usage, from Yasna Haptamk to 
the Visperad. In tho latter the invocation 
occurs: ‘O just Ahura Mazdé, with 
the good Vazatas, that is, tho Spantas, 


more’ (Fr. 
8.1). This shows that ‘ Amaka Spanta ' oan be 
used as a synonym for ‘ Vasata ', i.e. as a term 


and m was she to argue 
that Av. ‘ Am سس‎ dons aot he 
hítherto two one general, 
one speciflo, but only & rather vague, 


one, Le. as & designation for most of the 
divinities named in the Géthds with Ahura 
Maxd&. Their numbers, she holds, vary; but 
the constant members of the group she sees as 
Aks, Armaiti and Vohu Manah, with Bpanta 
Mainyu and Xtathra, on occasion Sraoka and 
Aki, and 

Amarst&t and 


Zoroaster himeelf, she suggests, had a 
specific term for the divmities thus errati 


associated, namely, ‘ Ahura’ or ‘Lord’, whi 

she thinks was ‘translated’ in YHapt. and 
the Y: Avesta by ' Amaka Spanta '. Not 
oniy is thoro ho a oo for this, but the 
testimony of the Géthds and Younger Avesta 
is against it. Zoroaster uses the term ‘ Ahura’ 
twioe, but only in the phrase marddecd 
aherümA2, variously translated (in Y.81.4) as 
'Mexdk (and the) Ahuras ', ' Mazdi (and the 
other) Ahuras', eto. N. agrees with the 
common opmion that this is an ancient 


formule, and sees it as ing originally to 
Mithra, Varuna and other ted divinities 
—broadly, the Vedio of Adityas. It is a 
diffoulty for in doctrine 
that moet scholars of Avestan also 


study the Vedas, and are exposed to the 
temptation to regard the latter as the better 
authority. However, subsequent researches 
have tended to confirm the conclusion reached 
by E- ی‎ and. D. Benou (Fria 
TÜragma, Paris, 1935, 182): ‘... dans toute 
étude de mythologie indo-tranienne, le 
témoignage que vaut per se richesse, le 
VE OMNIS avestique par sa fidélité”. Iran 
knows only three Ahuras, and the probebility 
is that her presta were faithful to original 
doctrine, whereas their Indian coun 

first extended the title Asura to be an ost 
general honorific, and then let it decline into 


the reverse. 
However the ancient Iranian usage of 
‘ Ahura’ is to be N. assumes that 


Zoroaster did not venerate the divinities thus 
traditionally termed, but adapted an old 
formula to his own teachings. It would be 


REVIHWB 


ethical nature and mighty force. With regard 
to Aka, the drstinotion which she draws 
and sacral fire هر‎ not valid. 
For Zoroestrans all ' clean’ fire is of the one 
The dtaš-zöhr may be made to hearth 
and ve regularly taken 
embers from ther own hearth fires to form fire 
for religious services (see F. M. Kotwal, 
BSOAS, OVT, 8, 1974, 665). 
With regard to the antiquity of Zoroastrian- 


i 


goographioally, to the Central Asian stoppes, 
1s one would expect the prophet of & 


pastor&l people at that remote 


ong 
even the proto-Indo-Ir&nians, whose priestly 
thinkers had evidently evolved the oon of 
ria/aa, and the worship of ita divine 
the ethical Asuras/Ahuras, long before the two 
peoples drifted apart; but certainly still 
around 1400 8.0. one would archaic 
ideas about the physical world; and it is just 
such ideas which underlie the doctrine of the 
seven creations and their i and 
immanent divinities. This, as Lommel showed, 
is an ancent, mystical way of appreh 
reality, which unites the material, moral, an 
tual. It is remote from the ways of thought 
of modern urban man, which partly accounts 
for the difficulty which the dootrme has 
presented to Western scholars ; but it remained 
2ooemmible to Zorcastrians themselves through 
traditions of belief, conduct, and worship. 
Those who suggest that the doctrine evolved 
at some subsequent date have never tried to 
show how it could not only heve arisen, but 
have become fundamental to the faith, at any 
od after the Iranians moved south mto 
and became a partly urban, partly 
farmmg community, with & complex society 
growing ever more remote from that mirrored 
in the Gathds. N. herself suggests that tho 
concept of a group of six ‘ Amaba Spantas’ 
first came mto existence with the Zoroastrian 
calendar (presumably, thet is, in the fourth 
century B.O.) the names of these divinities 
being set together, after that of Ahura Mazdi, 
as the ‘ most important tatives ' of her 
postulated group of ' Gathic Ahures'. This is 
puzzling, since she elsewhere seeks to establish 
that two of them, Haurvatät and Amsrotät, 
far from being important, were not oertainly 
members of thai at al. Then, she 
this set of names was embodied in & 
verse of the Mihr Yakt and so became widely 
familiar, and the divmities were duly 
venerated. But if Mithra’s worship were really 
مو‎ influential, it would be strange that the 


seven feasts in honour of the H and the 
creations are holy days of ob while his 
feast is no more a ous observance, 
Thereefter, N. the of each 
divinity to a Sie cee priestly 


ponderings on the GdfAds, where some of the 
associations can (she admits) be discerned, the 
others (which she doubts) being added to 
provide a schematic parallelism. Again there 
is no attempt to explain how such scholastac 
developments could influence the faith so 
profoundly, both in theology and observance. 
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Heptad: the names of its members, the 
let ot the lesser six to Ahura Masdä, 
and the vidual links of the seven with the 
creations. N. cites the Bd., but only as a 
‘Middle Persian text’ on which reliance oan- 
not be placed; but in fact the translation- 
element m 15 oan be regarded as being as 
authoritative as late Y Av. liturgical works. 

In the Bd. account Ahura Mazdk heads the 
Heptad, and Spanta Mainyu m not named, 
whereas in Y. 47.1 Spanta Mis is the first 
mentaoned of the seven, and Ahura Mazdk also 
appears. N. devotes to the vexed 
problem of the of Zoroester's God 
and the Holy Spirit. She herself thinks that 
in the Gäthäs the two are more or lees distimot 
bemgs, who first become unambiguously 
identified in late YAY. texts. It is, however, 


important to Eu there is no question 
here of a simple de t, or a 


; for still in Pahl. texta of 
the Islamio era passages occur where اه‎ oes 
Ménóg is recognized as distinct from O 
(e.g. Andars 4 Poryütkäkän, 27). More 


than one scholar has so 
between Zoroastrian and 
concerning the Holy Spmt; and the essence 
of the Zoroastrian doctrine is perhaps best 
expreased in words ada from the Athana- 
sian Creed: ‘Such as the Father is, ... such 
1 the Holy Ghost Tho متس و‎ o:i 
and the Holy Ghost eternal. And yet they are 
not [two] eternals: but one eternal.’ T the 
octrmal then the 
place in the 


t & oonnexion 


d 18 
poem of Spanta Mainyu's 

disappears. Ahura Mazdk and his 
Holy Spirit oan be seen as indivisibly one, and 


In anal the of members of 
the Heptad the creations, N. emphases 
that nowhere in the Gäthäs is the stated 


between Ahura Mazdi/Spante Mainyu and 
man. Again, the relationships between divinity 
and creation are never stated in the 004۸28, 
but adumbrated. With regard to Ahura 
Mardi te Mainyu and man, Y. 88.6 links 
the officiating priest with the ‘ Best Spirit’ 
)۲ عاانطه‎ Mamyu-); and at the the 
priest represents mankind. Another pomt 
which N. emphasizes mw the lack of Gathio 
association between Xkathra and the sky or 
metals However, in the reviewer's modified 
in tion (see Zorousirians, their religious 

fs and ices, London, 1979, 23, 41; 
À history of Zoroastrianism, Vol. rr. Leiden, 
1982, 8—4), the association of Xkathra with 


metals is , the p one 
with the of stone; and the lmk of this 
drvmity the kingdom (xAaóra-) of Ahura 


Mazd& is implicit in the Gathds, a kingdom 
which is above the sky and contiguous with it. 
In the Zand Xkethra’s oo with the 
ie ae GE 

are all celestial divinities (see G Bd. 
8.16; and of. the ZarüiwK Name, ed. F. 
Rosenberg, 8t. Petersburg, 1004, tort ils 
L 661, transl. p.30). In general ۰ to 
diminah the role of ره اس‎ pointing out that 
the common noun zšaðra- is ethically neutral ; 
but the same is true of the common noun 
manah-. It is the context, and occasional use 
of an attribute, which oonvey the divinity’s 


to render the sounds of Persian and 
to digrephs, and differs from that 
usual am -speakers for Arabio. 


-o-, and EAD (+) by k Such forms as ‘‘Atod- 
al-dawia ' and ' Togrel ' 204) look ainsal at 


each system has some vantage. 
Mains say موی‎ froin the wide tae 

of articles displays a roviewer’s 

The 


name of the river was Idide (e.g. W. Hinx, The 
lost world of Flam, p.20), so assimilation to 
NP dis ‘ fortress ' ıs oomcidental, and the oity- 
name ‘ over the Idide '. On ABARĂAHR, 
the oon follows the SAknaäma, 
ascribing to Shipar I the restoration, and 
naming, of Nishäpür. Yet he notes only 
Abarshahr is mentioned in the KZ i 

and Manichacan sources, a silence which would 
link the later name with the eastern campai 
of Shäpür II after a.D. 850. The 


treatment of in-m auér ‘ broth’ promise 
that the memorable Persian will be 
covered in forthcoming fascicles 


- ece entry on ArARQUE thoroughly 


‘ABRIS I (Le. the Safavid Shih AM 
R. M. Savory, ‘ABBASID CALIPHATE, by 
Bosworth, and ‘ABBAS xrexi, by H. Busse. 


That on 'ABi' ‘oloak’ follows of 
interest far the boundaries of but 
provides much unusual detail The inaugura- 


tion of this substantial and up-to-date work of 
reference deserves the widest weloome. It will 
consolidato recent advances in Iranian studies, 
and carn its place in every major library. 

A. D. H. HIVAR 


Parmirrs Gienoux and Rika QYBELEN : 
Sceaux sasanides de diverses collections 
pea 208 pp., 30 plates. Leuven: 

itions Peeters, 1981. BFr. 1500. 


Apart from the special problems of Gathd- 
in the reluctance of some Western 
soh attributo major teachings of 
ی اد سک نين اسروك سا لهج‎ aris 


grown 
aocustomed to the thought that often not 
many teachings of an established faith are to 
be attributed to its founder. Zoro- 
aster, however, is unique among the founders 
of worid-religions in that he was himself priest 
a 


ns 

his religion appears due to the clarity and 
coherence of his i In these 
the doctrines of heaven and Individual 


judgement and the Last Judgement, resurreo- 
tion of the body and the kingdom of God to 
oome on earth, are interwoven with those of 
God's uncreated Adversary, and o oe Rep 
Tear one of these away, the 


whole strongly woven web is weakened; and 
tortuous t» are then needed to deal 
with the y loosened threads. 

From the den ce cho cf 
the reviewer (w deeply appreciative of 
learned details in N.'s 0 E 
vinoed by her thesis, whi 
restri af data, and too 
a treatment em, for the oon to be 


valid. These conclusions trivialire and diminish 
one of the leading doctrines of Zoroastrianism ; 
but it is clear that this was not at all Professor 
Narten’s intention, and that in thus 
study she was moved purely by a oe 
desire to pursue knowledge and 


EHSAN YARSHATER (ed.): Emoyolopaedia 
Iramoa. Vol. r, Fasade 1: 1B — 
'ABD-AL-HAMID. 112 p London, 
etc.: Routledge and Ras Paul, 
[1982]. £18. 


The well-established Emoyclopaedia of Islam 


was always the essential stand-by of 

into the and hy of the Talamio 

world. Yet its em iz was naturally 

on Arab cultures, it provides oon- 
mio Iran, many 


deepor 

lightly emphasized, eee 
incidentally discussed. e n 
ineugurates a new enoyolopaedia specifically 
dedicated to Iran, in the pre-Islamic, Ialamio, 
and also the modem Distinctive 
connexions of an stato that was 
fogan the dominant influence in the 


Shi'ite studies ; snd Iranian ethnography and 
ue An authoritative reference work 
شاوی ی‎ of Ireiian 

an im t function. Sup- 

Editors 


pr D the Wale 

Consultants, the Editor sets his 
idis on the highest soholarly precision, 
combined at once with a practical and acoes- 
siblo approach. For the orientalist, and 
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(also on p.175) appears the form mog-veh. 
A! RU الم‎ 27 states that 
ivation from *magu- 


wil appear in G 

Scd db on to Iranteches 
مرو تلد‎ which they will also need.) 

The illustrations & on the 30 plates 
nir bre din ote Those T mobi hed 

6 ose rep 

from the album of a 
a tributo to M. Hadi of Tehran, their original 
photogrepiier: The materal for iconography 

extremely rich, and will support extensive 
study. The t reviewer now believes the 
subject of 14.1, eto. (horseman combatting 
hydra), represents and is evidence 
for & man of M o with Hellenizing 
illustrations 01 whi ts exist in other 
medis. Agus Daho HS ai 
sun-god, seated in & chariot ornamented with 
his attribute, a hon’s maak, a 
with Hellenistic antecedents. o 
(p. 41) ‘ Figure d'homme de fase [face ?], amis 
sur un bano les jambes repliés sous lui (?) . 
looks alightly j jejune, poambly a result of ultra- 


a major contribution, meriting pro-‏ ی 
study, and presented partly as ground-‏ 
for detailed treatments elsewhere.‏ 
D. H. BIVAR‏ .4 


Enrico I8A000 [and] Anna L. DALLA- 
PIOO0LA (ed): Krishna the divine 


lover : myth and through Indian 

art. 218 pp. ndon: Serindia 

Publications; Boston: David R. 

Godine, [1982]. £35. 

This visually attractive book oonsisis of 
seven essays ON of the worship of 


Krishna, and is nohly illustrated with soulp- 
tures and paintings from a wide range of 


sources. Though promoted in the publisher’s 
blurb as ‘the first detailed of the 
Krishna myth in its histonoel and cultural 


context”, the book does to some extent 
compete for this honour with P. co's 
massive The hfe of Krishna in Indian art 
The present work, however, 
of art printing and, 
for those who oan afford it, provides the most 
appealing collection of Krishnaite art current] 
available. Unfortunately, the otherwise 
standard of production is marred by a number 
of printing errors: in addition to the reversal 
of chapter ütle-pages noted on an erratum 


slip, there are transposed captions on .م‎ 148 


and & number of ts in Indian names. 
The first essay, jointly by Profeesor 
B. N. Goswamy and Professor A. L. Dela- 
piooola, m uces the Vaunava 
context of Krishna bhakti. e second, by the 
same hands, relates the narrative of the 


Krishna ovaidra ; tho final essay, a 
compilation of ‘ Krishna in poetry ’, is also the 
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London, 1971. Perhaps it is a reflection on our 
times that, apart from Foroughi, no mention 
of the owners was felt appropriate. 
As to the arrangement of the catalogue, the 
authors revert to the traditional organization 
subjects, abandoned by Gignoux m his BN 
atalogue. Such a system the present reviewer 
indeed aooe as still the most practzoal, 
despite the implication on p.18 of the work 


a different view. (Arrangement by styles, the 


practice with Classical glyptao, would of course 
وی‎ mu A Ths 
worthy progress This the 


authors—p. 15, n. 11—promise es A & future 
occasion. 


Aa stated (a tro beligerenty) in the intro- 
duction, p.11: ‘Nous n و‎ i hésité fa 
publier quelques objets faux [my italics] 1 
permettent d'en tirer un eren icd 
que ou épigraphique ’. No list is 
of 


catalogu 
judgement (apart from mere appearance on 
the plate) remain unstated, and whatever the 
deductions are not made 
expliort. Indeed the introduoton (pp. 11-20), 
according to the usual custom of these authors, 
is extremely brief. We shall seo that some 
substantive matters are to be handled else- 

where. 

In a few matters of detail, strategic retreat 
from previous rigid stances has, it seems, 
ened the authors’ position. us 
(p. 15, n. 11 again) the theory that & personal 


name com never be combin with one of the 
‘conventional formulae’ is retracted m view 
of 40.88 reading ' Ádür-büd, mage: fidèle et 
droit’. Likewise an earlier میج‎ ( Les 
noms res en moyen pigraphique ', 
Pad nam yardan, Pana, 107 edge be 
the form Burxán-Mihr m some examples is 
seen to indicate the fire-temple, ‘le nom de 
Bunr-Mihr ... ne peut être qu'un nom de 
e’. However, in the new material 

p.18, 20.3) the phrase وه‎ ‘L bwiowily 
' relianoe on Burz- ’ shows that the owner 
of the name should be more than human, and 
the comment is given: ‘Ici, bwic mily no 
peut representer le feu Burzän Mihr. Il faut 
pintat penser an dieu Mis qualité de Pun 
e doubts, however, whether Zoroastrians 
differentiated so y between the deity, 
and the well-known fire which bore his name; 
and a stone recently shown to this reviewer 
reads En teen à bwk'thsy! Incidentally, 
on p. 71 where the above phrase appears, the 
translation reads ' عم‎ MER Burz .... و1‎ 
ds M a cal error, 
eas Or should we 

soo tacit allusion to a slightly oryptio note of 
D. N. MacKenne, Conoise Pahlavi dictionary, 
p. 20, ‘ Burs [bwic] the god of agriculture’? 
On p.16 there is a new of the 
troublesome abbreviation mgwk- frequent on 
administrative seals: earlier writers had 
expended ıt as mog-xrodd (supposed 

y title), or mog-xänag (assumed official 
) Here, without express justification 


vari 
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A eines 

siums. (Publications of the F obili 
Research Library, Vol. Ix.) tan 
Wien: Institut für Indologie 
Universitát Wien, 1982. (Commiseion 
Agents: E. J. Brill, Leiden; Gerold 
& Co., Vienna; Motilal Banarsidass, 


Delhi.) 

These pa eS لاحو اس وی‎ 
a series o. dors alg on 
Of aigue à gm and 
تسج‎ raa Ce taei ی‎ is to 
understand religions traditions 


Bru Maa er ue 
and so to reach a non-dogmatio basis for 
nee The conference itself was not a 

of religions in the usual sense, since 


the ical contributors are not Hindus 
or Buddhists ; tance with the textual 
traditions of was considered more 


important than ا‎ oommitment in 
que a porion, to sponk about tae.. mner 
form’ of a A Hindu migbt wel 
protest that the tradition itself holds personal 
way of life to 


oe is treated as an object of theological 

rather than as & enon with 

Foy chological and implications. 

contnbutors, however, do not fail to 

discuss the texts and doctrines seriously; 

among them, Halbfass and Walienfels in 

perticular point out the limitations of the 
ch. 


The pe are in two main sections, 
bal and theological, while the editor 
contributes opening and oonoluding notes on 
the theory the symposium. The 
Sobre ued dio Lob mdi 
E Geol In 3 reb ot Be Books M 
existentialist, in that it takes as its - 
point man’s existence, seen in terms of 
experience. Man's existence includes not 
his awareness of the world around him, and h 
own finiteness, but also his experience of 
Trawsrendens.  T'ramsismdexws can be under- 
stood in many ways, which are conveyed to 
people of different cultures language, 
and as such are termed sythisoh ; it can even 


the way in which salvation is revealed to, or 
(to view it the other way round) is experienoed 
by, man. (Concepts such as these were 
* demythologixe ' 


ever, the theory is nob properly explained in 
the book. 
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work of the same authors, this ' Narrative’ 
با‎ n aco ی‎ ee a but is 
based 
and a general subservience of text to narrative 
and illustration is exemplified on p. 45, where 
oe unidentified) Sanakrit text accom 
Illustration of Balarima’s defeat 

Dhenukilsura diss ignominiously into 
the binding of the book, 

A decrease in type sizo with the beginning 
of the third essay, ' The elaboration of the 


myth ’, signals the arrival of a more penetrating 


ca great the development of 
Krishna's status thro successive classical 
texts; he refers 


Ay to tho Harmanda; 
tho Pipes, Bhägavaia and Brakmosaivarta 
purdeas. The next chronological stage is 


covered Dr. K. Goswamy on ‘ The cult’, 
in which the iferation of sectarian move- 
ments in the late medieval is charted ; 
Goswamy concentrates on Nathdwara, Puri 


gamed dice tho book. DIR Valeye: 
yans's oontribution on ‘Krishna in the 
perf arts’ in tes references to 

oe in early literature, and complements 
this with descriptions of contem dance 


Dr. K. J. Khandalavala’s ceray on ' Krishna 
in the visual arts’ briefly traces the develop- 


iie ental Guling, i waloh‏ رب ای 
hagiography and legend (rela to sectarian‏ 
developments and the of texta)‏ 


flyleaf's claim that ‘the un- 
level of [the book's] scholarly oon- 
tributions renders it ی‎ as 8 
reference volume for Jr 
jected transition from ooffee-table to 
elf is only partially achieved. 
8 


SKELL 


GERHARD OBRRHAMMER (ed): Epi- 
phanie des Heils: zur Heilsgegenwart 
in indisoher und obristlicher Religion : 
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New Delhi: Biblia Impex Pvt. Ltd., 
1981. Ra. 100, $20, £10. 


There are at least three good reasons for 
‘intonation’ as a mgnifloant and 
le of Indian art music. First, 
musical theory from the early centuries 
A.D. onwards has divided the octave into 22 
mlorotonal intervals (fruti), envisaged as equal. 
Secondly, many North munaans today 
claim to discriminate subtle vanataons in prtoh, 
as between (say) the minor second used 
rage and that used in another. Thirdly, it is 
obvious to the ear that Indian musicians, 
ey thoss of the North, em flexibility 
of intonation as an expressive oe. But as 
ا اا د‎ 
is probably no aspect of 
MS akan musio which illustrates 
ce of theory and practice 
subject of intonation.’ Thus, the 
relevance of ancient theory—itself open to 
varying mterpretation—to modern م‎ is 
ble ; the subjective musical concepts 
of the performer may not, and need not, bear 
any relation to laboratory measurements; and 
the very richness of ornamentation makes 
piteh measurements drmault تا‎ 
have been man to olarify the 
np بت‎ ae cer Fora eories, most of 
which have only added to the oonfusion. The 
oontmbutions of Bake (BSOAS, xx, 1967) and 


Jatrazbhoy (BSOAS, xxxvi, 1968, with À. ۰ 
Stone) are almost alone in ing that the 
ancient &ruti theory هد‎ not founded in recondite 


mathematioal computation, and that musicians 
today do not exercise a superhuman precision 
and consistency of intonation. Continuing the 


same ed teacher— tradition, 
Mark sets out to aritioally all 
sides of the question, to summarize all pub- 


lished views on the matter, and to oontri 
new laboratory data. Originally written as a 
Master's thesis, the book is by any standards a 
remarkably thorough and competent piece of 
work. 


The book is divided into two parts: ‘ A his- 
torical review of intonation theories’ and 


ey m measurements of intonation in 

End D very different disciplines 
Ls baeo headings are with 

RE d assurance, and the how- 


ever technical, presented with commendable 
lucidity. However, the opening, historical 
chapters are, perhaps inevitably, more open 
to criticism than the account discussion of 
laboratory experiments. The first chapter 
briefly reviews 18 ancient and medieval 
trea The author works not from the texts 
themselves, however, Dut و سوق‎ 
many of which are inadequate (Ghosh), 

complete (Raja), or unpublished (Jairaz 
—or from Bhatkhande's d accounts. 
The author ts hardly to blame if the task of 
editing and translating basio texts has been 
neglected by those closest to thom. But some 
of the minor works could safely have been 
ignored in order to deal more fally with the key 
texts, y the Näiyaklstra, the discussion 
of w is muoh too oondensed. The all- 
important demonstration with two vinäe, for 


example, is despatched in a short paragraph 


sacrifice with warfare, and especially with the 
cattle raid. These he considers to be survivals 
of a heroio age, detached from their original 
context; his concern is with reconstructing 
that context, and not with what the Brkh- 
manas actually say about salvation. Ober- 
hammer compares the Wydyabhdsya, in which 
salvation is knowledge of transcendent truth 
(tatiwa), with the later N yl in which 
it is w of a transoendent 

bemg, Srva. F. X. D'Sa's paper (m ) 
هر‎ a useful analysis of the doctrines of 


and salvation in the . Lire most 
commentators from Sankara onwards, he uses 
the theory of a trad of which is hardly 
to be found in the Gita ; but he sees that 


these are only aspects of one yoga. In the fleld 
of Buddhiem, L. Bohmithgusen discusses the 

on meditation in the Srdvakabhim, 
where he finds Mahäyäna ideas of the experi- 
enoe of transcendence subordinated to a 
Theravkda view of salvation, and T. Vetter 
discusses Nigkrjuna's doctrine of nirvkpa in 
terms of experience of salvation. W. Halbfass 
takes a wider historical question: the place of 
experience in ancient and modern Hindu 
thought. It was Debendrankth, Keshab, and 
Rá&dh&krishnan, he reminds us, who made 
human experience the ultimate onterion of 
truth; traditional thought subordinates ax- 
perience to textual authority, or ascribes it to 
mythological or superhuman figures. Ths 
leads him to question how far experience is 
related to m and intercultural 
factors—moluding both modern Hindumm's 
search for an inoontroverüble auth , and 
modern Europe's assumptions about Indian 


fs: 

e th تون‎ papers form a much more 
ooherent w being all in their different 
ways concerned with Jesus as the supreme 
des Heils. The veteran Roman 


Ending the 


thought, and den that 
a linear view of time. H. Waldenfels with 
some general apasta of Hindu and Christian 


views of the transcendent. G. Greshake writes 
on Biblical and Christian ideas of trans- 
oendenoe, and A. M. Haas on the German 


mystics. 

The theologians show a weloome interest 
in Indian thought, and suggest (Rahner 
Schoonenberg) that Christianity has much to 
learn from it; but the reader هد‎ left to 


the lively ox that must have 
place between able and varied partici- 
pants. 


D. H. XILLINGLEY 
Manx Levy: Intonation in North Indian 
musio: a select comparison of theories 
with contemporary practios. x1, 224 pp. 
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6), not adequate for the reader who is not a not cited by Levy, suggests the just 
y familiar with the problems involved, major ). 

and Insufficient support for referenoes later in , it does not en the hypothesis 

the book. to argue that the author of the Ndtyaddsra 

Levy rightly stresses that the division of the ‘was seeking to describe in a tio 

25 is not provided, in the texta manner tho Bkmavedio soale’ (p.33). The 


which describes music from a drama 
tradition, makes no referenoe to Simaveda in 
this oontext. It is poesible that the three 
interval sizes of modern Vedio recitation and 


practice. 

cludes that these theories ‘result from the 
تایه‎ of Western acoustical, mathemati- 

and notational ‘concepts '—the example of 
ancient Greek musical theory was no doubt an 
important stimulus to this kind of inquiry—end 
that they rest entirely on the assumption of 
'oonsistenoy of intonation in contemporary 
musical practices’ (p. 59), an assum that 

rigorous 


an adequate explanation of modern practice 
(ch. tv). Here again it is Jairazbhoy who 
the most realistic approach, usi 


between ancient times and the present. 
leads him to consider briefly the role of 
instruments in determining intonation 


pene out that the change from to 
ents and the em of the 
drone are likely to have had cant effects 


on intonation (pp. 62 f.). There are, however, 
two related points of considerable importance 
that go unmentioned here. The first is that 
instrumental tuni 


sirumenta are divided into what may be 
termed ' fixed ' instrumenta— where each 
note of the is provided with an individual 


A iana y E‏ ساماد 
re playing—and those of ' flexible‏ 
pitch '— where the intonation of each note‏ 
must be judged or oan be modified at the‏ 
moment of performanoe (for example, flutes,‏ 
or the human voice).‏ 

All ancient and medieval systems are 
ents: 


Co و‎ ot e pites 
monochords and key instruments in 
Europe, lyres in ancient Greece, pitoh-pipes in 


China, gong-chimes, xylo eto., 
in South-East Asia, short-lutes in West 


cal basis. Indeed, cites سین‎ previously 
desoribing Hate techni Le which rb 
appears some egrees were realized, 


tones. Thus the thoory- dichotomy 
alluded to by Jairex apparent even in 
the earliest evidence. when, at a oom- 
paratively late period, intervals are defined in 
terms of relative -lengths, Levy argues 
that the appearance of precision may be 
misleading : 


im ofa ing any simple method 
of divisive lmear measurements to determine 
precise fret placements.” 


Levy then deals succinctly with Fox 
8 ye. and. Bolnaki ee to redd 
del ata (E sey (re ad contrasta 


pragmatio method of three sizes of 
interval (approxima in the ratio 2:38: 4) 
While Levy is undou right to treat 


thinks not: ‘a íruti appears 
to have conceived as the oommon 
factor of the existing intervals, and not as a 
musical tone in its own right’ (p.82; my 
emphasis). Yet he and Levy continue to treat 


the &rutis themselves as ' exi intervals’: 
‘While Bharata probably all 22 
érutis Jairasb believes that 
oould not actually have been in practice ' 
*The underlying of why 


. 81); 
LR to have considered all of the 
&rutis (when it is highly unlikely that 
this could have been the case) is left un- 
answered ' (p.83). It is frurtless to spi 
on the ‘ actual’ size of intervals that are not 
considered to have existed in 

More attention oould have devoted to 
the question of ‘ consonance ' (samsdda), sinoe 
a key assumption of the Bake—Jairazbhoy 
approach is that certain intervals were 
consonances. The statement that ‘It is quite 
possible that only the aural experience of the 
pure fourth, fifth and octave was used in 
tuning’ (p.32) is presumably a slip: one 
other interval the perfect oonsonances 
is necessary to determine the position of two 
or three notes in each grüma scale (Powers, in 
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objectivity; but it is in practice exceedingly 
laborious, and the sme of the sample is there- 
fore limited. Levy's sample of 10 recordings, 
representing performances of aix different 
régas by six b performing groupe, in & 
considerable advance on Jairazbhoy's, thanks 
to more sophisticated laboratory techniques. 
But until computers, perhaps, greatly amplify 
the processes of pitch measurement, those who 
disagree Witli NE ths 
method will be likely to question the repre- 
sentativeness of the sam Furthermore, due 
to the technical diff ی ی‎ (p. 89); 
caly lorg, steady tonos coil he Valero re wi 
&ocuracy, and it was therefore not always 
possible to obtain a statistically oant 
number of readings (say, 10 or more) for every 
ecele-degree in a particular performance. Levy 
fon Gilet le ri ipai x 
to test 0 


from additional 
conclumons (pp. 108, 107 f.). 

Despite the difficulties inherent in the 
method, Levy uoes an impressive body of 
data—more 1,200 individual pitch 


measurements—which he subjects to rigorous 
analysis of various kinds. 
are summarized m a chart (pp. 88-9: ideally 


the right and left-hand pages should have been 
reversed to t continuous readmg of the 
chart from (right-hand ) to top 
(left-hand y affords a 


), which 
number of تج‎ insights. First, the in- 
tonation of a note oan , both as between 
different performances, and duina the oourse 
of & le performance; this confirms 
Jamazbhoy's earlier observations. » 
the performers oonsistently pitoh their notes 


in close proximity to the Western just, Pytha- 
rean and tem systems (whioh 
not differ from one another by more than 


22 oenta), but do not consistently approximate 
to any one of these systems. Only the minor 
third, minor sixth, &nd mmor seventh deviate 
ignificantly from the Western intervals. 
Hia, some of the scale, moluding 
ust mentioned, are more 
variable in pitoh others, such as the 
corresponding major intervals (p.116). Ths 
distinction between relatively stable and un- 
stable notes should ps be seen as & 
fundamental, though hitherto i 
charactenstio of North Indian musio. 

The sample is not broad enough to test the 
extent to which the individual performer uses 
intonation to distinguish one rägs from 
another. Comparison of different performers’ 
interpretations of the same răga reveals general 
agreement, Scere óver some of the more 
unstable notes. of the laboratory 
data ends with an examination of the influence 
of melodic context on intonation; in general, 
notes seem to be ed er than a 
ما‎ catena sand at ی‎ 
‘troughs’, lower than average in descending 
contexts and at melodic ' peaks ' (p. 185). This 


ight is the first step, perhaps, towards 
a relation between ‘intonation’ 


esta 

and ‘expremion’. However, it must be 
remembered that only sustained notes have 
been measured. These are identified in skeletal 
transcriptions of the sample performances 
(pp. 168-212). 
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Asia. It is questionable whether any exact 
system of intonation oan be realized in practice 
without & basis in the tuning of such instru- 
ments. In ancient India the honxontal 
arched harp, assumed to be a flxed-prtch, one- 
string-per-note instrument, was the 
instrument of art music, and it is explicitly 
m terms of thm mstrument that the éruti 
is expounded m the Ndtyaédsira, (The 
on of flute technique, referred to 
above, that the voice and other in- 
struments adopted a mare flexible approach to 
mtonation than was possible on the harp.) 

The status of the 22-éruti system became 
ambiguous when the harp was supplanted by 
other instrumenta, almost entirely of flexible 
pitch. This development ts dated by Levy 
to ' before the 10th century ', and is described 
as ‘the to long-necked fretted lutes’ 
(p.68). In fact Jutes do not appear m the 
loonographio record untl the fifteenth century, 
and reflect Muslim mfluence. What did oocur 
d approximately the penod 500-1000 
عقي‎ sis ease م يعاد‎ Gat art use mi متهاو‎ of 
harps, of monochord tube-zithers: some 
pere in harmonios (a fact of some significance 

or intonation), some finger-stopped, or 

with à wooden slider, some fretted, these 
becoming dominant. The frets on the fretted 
instruments are relatively high, and on their 
modern descendants the pitch of each note 
can be adjusted by pressing or pulling the 
string with the finger. The - 
fretted tube-zithers, then, cannot be 

as fixed-prtoh instruments, and unlike the low- 
fretted lutes of West Asia, did not become the 
basis of a system of intonation. 

Today, a number of fixed-pitch instruments 
are m use, for exam the saatür, the 
jaltarang, or the ubiquitous harmonium; but 
these do not have the high status of the 
flexible-pitch instruments, precisely bocause 
they cannot reproduce the elasticity of in- 
tonation of the voice. While m results 
might be obtamed by measuring the tunings of 
the svaramandal, a -xither used by some 
vocalists for self-aooompannment, or of the 

pethetio strings on such instruments as the 

, it is certain that no vocalist would oon- 
sider himself limited by such tunings. The 
whole question of ‘ intonation ' m Indian musio 
is therefore undermined by the low status of 
fixed-pitch instruments since early medieval 
times. 


While something could perhaps have been 
said those lines, leaves Little doubt 
in his first four ahapters the notion of an 
exact and oomplex system of intonation in 
North Indian musio is a chimaera. The second 
pert of his book therefore sets out to discover 
what happens. The method is 
essentially that adopted earlier by Jarraxbhoy : 

by recognized master musicians are 
anal with the help of laboratory equip- 
ment to give 1 measurements 
(accurate to 4 oents) for each soale- 
degree. An important point is that in no case 
were the performers aware of the experiment 
when the recordings were made. The equip- 
ment and methods used are described in detail 
in oh. v. 
Tho advantage of this approach is its 
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the ghacals suffer most in this respect. Simple, 
rh ical verses like : 
dlam-i db o xdk o bad, sirr-i ‘iydn ha tu ۰ 
main? 
vuk jo narar se hai nihäh, us kä jokin hai 2 
hi main! 
receive especially heavy-handed treatment in 
the German: 
Welt von Wasser, Staub und Wind/ Das 
Geheimnis hinter dem Augenschein bist du 


oder ich? 

Das Reich, das vor den Blicken verhullt ist, 
bist du oder ich? 

It is not oom clear for which kind of 


audience the an is intended. The 
somewhat forbidding format of the work with 
Its notes, indexes and alternative versions will 
hardly attract the general reader. The scholar 
would demand a more detailed study, rf yet 
another were actually required. 

D. J. MATTHEWS 


ADRIAN ©. Mavza (ed): Culture and 
morality: essays in honour of Chris- 
toph von Furer-Hasmendorf. [xvii], 
210 pp. Delhi, eto.: Oxford Univer- 

sity 1981. Rs. 100, £10. 


1 
J 
5 
8 
& 
3 
E 
F 


has t at Vienna, 

H and the School of Oriental and 
Studies, London. The book under 
review, by his former and students 
with & specialist mterest in South Asia, is 


Le cb community jural system ' 
e social beliefs and goals of the people are 
articulated ga-nya, ie. the jural 
system. D'ingri live under a dual 


ethio, one oonoerned with the maintenanoe of 


society Wale the ir ee pursuit 
of there is some tension 
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In Levy's 
confirm, amplify, and 
earlier results achieved by similar methods. 
Further In this direction is unlikely to 
be mado "nnl aim techniques make 
possible the analysis o z larger sample: Mean- 
while the author is to be on & 
study that will undou stimulate further 
debate. The debate will now be better in- 
formed, more objective, and more sensitive to 
the realities of musical performance and 
oxpreamon. 

D. B. WIDDESS 


J. Ommmroru BbnaxL (ed. and tr): 
Steppe in Stoubkorn: Texte aus der 
Urdu-Dichtung Muhammad — Igbals. 
(Philologische und literarische Studien 
und Terte, Nr. 28.) 194 pp. Freiburg, 
Schweiz: Universitateverlag, 1982. 
SFr. 38. 

This work presents a translation into 

wie ir poe‏ 0 و 

u , to 

from tho Darian collection, با‎ Mashig, 

are appended. It includes all of Iqb&l's most 

famous Urdu oom In of the 


survey of Iqb&l's life, work, and style. 

"The selection is not arranged chronologically, 
but the poems are grouped under various 
headings according to ther subject matter. 


instance, some ill remarks in 
Shikea and Jawdb-i Shikwa, two long 
poems which are central to Iqbál's carly 


adopted word alendertuwm, for example, 
begins: ' Kalender: Das noch 
wagekidris Worte hat seine in Lawf 
der Zeit godndert . . .' 

The bulk of the consists of translation. 


sometimes stray from Iqbál's text. 

Inevitably much is lost when poetry is 
translated from one to another. 
Igb&l depends for effect very much on the 


or the subtlety of his diction can be 
detected in the German rendering. Perhaps 
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in Vellore in Tamil Nadu. Farther, 
such identities are used by leaders of various 
interest groups to win support. Caplan finds 
class distinctions becommg و‎ cd sigu- 
floant in the urban context and this is accom- 
panied by an expansion of moral alternatives. 

Madan selecta three modern Indian novels 
with & view to examining the problem of moral 
choices in South Asian societies. ‘I do so m 
the limited oontext of the nature-culture 
dichotomy . . and rts transformation in Hindu 
culture” (p. 126). Each of the novels is oon- 
cerned with the theme of the ie greta 
between asceticam and erotacum, an 
out the implications of the choices that i m- 
dividuals make. Madan finds that m these 
novels the choices flow from ‘ 

soteriological towards social-ethical concerns’ 
. 144) instead of the other way round. 
rding to the Hindu view, though sacri- 
fang cell for tho good of other moog. 
as a value, ‘ the ideal that human beings 
should ultimately strive for is the attainment 
of & level of -consciousness (atma-gywina) 
which transcends the need for moral choices 
of the esther/or kind. This is moksha, release 

o volition . Madan concludes by 
for the use of native categories o 
thought (p. 149). But rt w not as that 
he wants emic categories to be taken into 
account but as constituting sociological 
tion. Needless to say the two are 

cally different. 

Adnan Mayer explores the of 
public service (sest) in Dewas ina highly 
sophisticated essay. The central problem m 
sevd is that 


public’ (p.158). Can a 
unattached to hum reputation? The modern 
remterpretation of the Gita has led to the view 
that it is not essential for one who is seekmg 
his salvation to retire to the Himalayas to 
meditate on God under the guidance of a guru, 
but that really unselfish social service is 
eno to eve selvation. jak and 
have both oontributed to develop- 
ment of this idee.) While this is conceded by 
publie opmion, the question whether an 
particular worker (sevak) is really unselfak 
oan always be a subjeot of debate. 
Ralph Nicholas discusses the meenmg of a 


belief am: Bengali Hindus. He finds it 
21m erent from the Christian. The 

of and ae 
i cub Map mere 


his o torn lends thern to the they of pal 


which are qualrtaes by birth (Janma) 
together with caste (jät, birth group), and to 
be a part of a 1's own natural constitution 
or mherent ie à “At the 
same time, qualities caste are 
elements of à person's moral or his 


own inherent oode of conduct (sradharma) ’ 
4 187) He concludes that there is id 


of ‘the postulate of non-dualism ۰ 
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between the two, Buddhist ideology shows 
flexibility in aocoommoda folk traditions 
concerned with socao-economio goals and oom- 
munity harmony. 

Greenwold's essay on caste among the 
Newars : of more than usual interest: the 
Newars inlude Hindu as well as Buddhist 

and each division is split mto 
castes. The Deo Brahmans who serve the 
other Hmdu Newars as have their 
Buddhist parallel in tho. VK ممت‎ The 
latter, who are Buddhist are 
aware of the contradiction involved in their 
being householders, not monks, and in the 
presence of caste among Buddhists. They 
explain both by reference to the decline m 
Buddhum brought about by time. (This kind 
of explanation occurs also in some Hindu 


caste myths.) 
Nancy Levine discusses the ‘ mter-related 
blems of morality, sexuality and oontrol' 
. 107) among the Nyinba Tibetan Buddhists 
in north-west N She finds ‘a degree of 
dissonance’ in the Nyinbe ethical system, 


PR between precepts and values. 
guidelmes for sexual behaviour seem 


especially divergent if not conflicting, resulti 
in serious moral blems for the individ 


pointe out that while there is a ‘ transcendental 
morality’ among Ori it is absent among 
Konds. Such a mo results in‘... elevat- 
mg the man who has eamhed spiritual merit to 

at whioh he is exempted from moral 
evaluation in worldly actions and worldly 
relationshrps ' (p. 39); Sond moral ود‎ in 
. technical means for 


then oxaminos the social bases of the 
two systems and finds, naturally en Oriya 

more complex than K But, 
pater Ses he concludes that Kond exper- 
ence transcendence in ther mutual relation- 
ships of love or oe m the 
sense of rang above moral accountability 
(p- 39). 

À Cantlie's essay on ‘The moral 
signifloance of food am among Amamos Hindus’ 
is an excellent piece of ytacal ethnography, 
enhan our knowledge of the relation 
between efs about food on the one hand, 
and caste, sect and on the other. 
She concludes by saying, ‘ To understand the 
algnifloance of food among the Assamese is not 
therefore to master a complex of technical 

hee S ies ete but to learn 

the nuances of a in which A 

status differentials, identity pe pri en 

amity and conflict find their vanable expres- 

ha (p.62). This remark would probably 

y speaking, for India as & 

whole I hope that her paper will stimulate 

others to examine the 
and culture in other 

Lionel Caplan problem of 
multaple identity among South Indum Chri- 
tians focusmg on a strike of lower 
employees which began in 1974 at the ALO. 
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[ROBERT SKELTON and others]: The 
Indian heritage: court life and arts 
under Mughal rule. (Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 21 4271-22 August 
1982.) 176 pp. London: Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the Herbert Press, 


1982. ۰ 

JEREMIAH P. Losry: The art of the book 
in India. of an exhibition 
mounted at the British Hefe- 
rence  Dwision from 16 April to 
1 August 1982. 160 pp. 20 pls. 
London: The British Library, 1982. 
£17.95. 


These two works were published as part af 
the art exhibrwons in London m 1083 
to oelebrate the Festival of India. The first 


of & sum illustrated 


, and no serious student of Indian 
can afford to be unaware of its 
contribution. It ıs an indispensable work of 

historical reference. 
For the general reader also Tha Indian heri- 
tage hes much to offer. The Great Mughals, 
à being soldiers, adminstre- 


within the royal in the palace, &o- 
oording to them, was little more than a life-long 
im ent. Whether this was truo or not 

not be known for certain. But anyone un- 
aoquainted with M history and Roque 
the illustrations of er eie عمد‎ 


cluding 


the terrible Central Asian w the korā. The 
great contribution of the M élites, 
the em as well as the age عمد‎ 
to the arts was to fuse the tinent’s 
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that such ‘non-dualmm” is contextual, for 
one of the basio functions of purificatory 
ritual (culture) is to offset the effects of 
biological processes (nature). Further, genas 
are not always tied to oeste. Nicholas himself 
refers to gena bräkmana (Brahman by ) 

188) which has to be contrasted with janma 
( ) brükmaona. A man. den change: nS 
inherited by proper uot. 

M. 8. A. Bao atis the فتاه‎ of the 
movement for which oocurred among 
the Izhavas of first under the mfluence 
of their leader, Sri Narayana Guru, and then 
under ۸ While the former tried to 
win for the vas & higher status in Hindu 
society by changing their customs and beliefs, 
and by fighting for their rights to enter high 

rationalist and 


ple, namely, the need to establish and 
Éciémie a diferent identty in order to 
,soquire self-respect, worth and honour’ 


ONY, eee ee‏ سب 

‘most aocusations 

caste ... Poisoning is a feature of relations 
between ' (p. 224). A highly successful 
man owes success to the array of greedy 


social control prevent people from getting 

above themselves ' (p. 233). 

Bruce Elliot Ta discusses the folk-play 
Hart enacted by Ti 
near Visakhapatnam after the con 


cohesion and inter caste cooperation are 
created ' (p. 239). 

Culture ond morakty is a valuable collection 
of essays on morality and religion in South 
Asia. lt also Illustrates the kind of concerns 


۱۹۸۷ 


Jahangir, but what does survive shows them 
to have been among the greatest in this 4 
the world has seen ' (p. 85). The tradition of 
pictonal representation followed by the Indian 
artists of course the tastes of their 
royal patrons and has drawn attention 
to the subtle way that the technique of book 
illustration changed with the &ooewmnon of 
different princes. The appreaation of fine 
writing remamed a przed and chermhed 
tradition. 


X. X. CHAUDHURI 


Joanna 0. WiLLnaws8 (ed): Kaladar- 
Sana : Americas studies sn the ari o 
India. (Studies in South Asian 
ture, Vol. rr. xvi, 183 pp., 138 pls. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981. Guilders 
120. 

Kalddaréana ('Looking at art’ or ps 

' Vision of art ’) هر‎ a collection of essa ys 

to different approaches to the perception of 


Indian art by American scholars. ere are 
pier contributions which oover a wide 


ae wee of art under 
Hite B patronage are 
all touched eS ne contributions, to 
demonstrate o best in current research, 


emphasize new approaches to Indian art 

than new material. The volume is one 
of a series sponsored by the American Institute 
of Indian studies. 

The study of iconography is dealt with in 
four essays, by Frederick Asher, John 
Huntington, Susan Hunüngton, and Doris 
Srinvasan. Ther concern is to look at objects 
in relation to whole cults and systems of beliefs 
m the search for a deeper understanding of 
their meaning. 

Michael Meister looks at the unusual plan- 
اه‎ ofono ten in terms of oo&mologioal 
order, Woodward 
Mas sanded me dome: Doris Chatham 


makes an in connexion between ideas 

in and those found‏ وی مگ سس 
pture. She op‏ 

to sculpture through ۶ ver یاه اه‎ 

Hic قا‎ that, in comparisot With theatre, tiie 

of and painting is tho need 

for prior kno in the . Bhe also 


stresses that paintings and narrative reliefs do 
nob tell & , but serve to remind and 
stimulate the viewer's internal recreation of the 


ence. 
Another of essays amoesos the axtent 
to which petron is responmble for the 
abaping of a work of art. اليس ی‎ im 
ve 


that a possible oal disorder 

given rise to a for the یز‎ bon of 
man which the Mughal n Akbar 
was unable to read. She makes e attempt, 


Akber's illiteracy. Wayne looks a+ 
of the architecture of 8 Jehan, 
and shows tho interwea of religious and 
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common Indo-Iranian socal and oourtl 

tradition which did not die out untal the middle 
of the nmeteenth century. Today, little re- 
mains m the collective memory of the Indian 
people of that powerful synthesis of ideas and 
artistic ions achieved under the 
Mughals. But the pain the textiles, and 
other artistio objects, in the museums of the 
a subcontinent and in Europe, bnng 


back a glimpse of that reality, as do also the 
survi cal remains. 


J. P. s work is another fine piece of 
soholarship. It هد‎ much more specialized in its 
interest and because of its unity of theme the 
&uthor is able to present his research and 
oonolusions in a more concentrated form. The 
ndr uui the Toal of are as 
fine as m The I e cus aud cde 
ot eu ود سوم‎ df tke 
book in India. The work is not concerned, as 
the tatle might suggest, with printed books, 
but discusses book illustrations, calligraphy, 
and different forms of medium. Hach 
of the five chapters is followed by & separate 
section of itammmed descriptions of individual 
manuscripts, representative of the 
the theme. The location of the 


The o describes the character- 
en of to Hinda and other MES from the 
iene parta of India. Lo Losty emphasizes the 

of transonbing 

ncm بت‎ Muni e oral com- 
muniostaon as opposed to the of texts. 
One consequence of this preference was of 
course the late development of the art of 
manusonpt writing. There are few examples of 
written texts that match the date af the 
original composition. The writing medium also 
oontnibuted to the impermanence of MSS 
dating from the ancient period. Palm leaves 
and wooden tablets remained the favourite 
materials of Hindu or Buddhist scribes and 
the pershable nature of these meant that 
texts were at t intervale. The 


copied 
art of peper-making was and 
before the ین‎ Cf Muslin ty Indie Per 


ufacturing high-quality 
peper from rag came with the Muslim invaders 
with them also came the tradition of 


influence form the subject matter of the last 


book writing and the M emperors 
established personal studios where the most 
talented and famous artists to 
practase their skills. The Mughal achievement 
can best be described in the following quota- 
tion from the book: ' The great library of the 
Mughals with ita ted 24,000 manuscripta, 
many of them 
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spoken but rather leas said. It is perhaps 
anomalous to oonmder Richard Barnett’s 
book in the same context, except that part of 
my disappointment with ıt is that it does not 

enough about the subject-matter of the 
others. 

I need say least about Cantoo Baboo. Kruna 
Kanta Nandy was a zamindar and o nist 
of the late eighteenth oen whose son 
became the first Maharaja of ' imbezar ۰ 
Nandy's account is & naive one, no doubt, but 
he has a splendid tale to tell and much useful 

information to go with it. 
ing Kantebebu’s association with 
with the 


property, inoludmg full financial 
accounts. It allows maights mto the lively way 
the revenue zystem worked, or rather 
the 0 whereby it was operated, or the 
en local investigations and 
official policy in the 1770s and 1780s, or the 
mutual dependence of Euro and such 
Indians as Kantabebu: scho of Hastmgs 
and hrs times will find a lot here to ther taste. 
There هر‎ also much to be approved of m a 
chapter which seeks to relate eral socal 
changes to the personal details of Kantababu’s 
life and behaviour. But the most important 
conclusion to my mind, comes on page 111: 


‘ Erroneoualy rt 18 believed that when the 
Permanent Settlement came into vogue, & 
new up of people were selected as 
Zemin It هد‎ also believed by some that 
the system was mtroduced by the 
Company for their own advantage, which 
was an Indianization of the “ Feudal 
System”. By i the various reports 
and documents all these views are found to 
be wrong. The Permanent Settlement had 
nothing to do with the Feudal System but 
was an extension and modernisation of the 


Gain introduced in Bengal by Murshid 
Khan.’ 


It هد‎ odd that Sirajul Islam makes so little 
of this kind of perception. I am not 
that we accept Nandy’s verdict Lien) À 
merely that it offers & provocative 
pomt for speculation about what happened m 
rural Bengal under the East Indis و‎ ede 
If the zammdars were not ' new ' in 1708, they 


were olearly not all very 'old' either; and 
equally, if the system as described pre-dated 
the Company m any real sense—as [ think it 


probebly did, arising out of political and 
eoonomio oonditions that did not suddenly 
appear m 1765—then the whole issue of the 
impact of the + settlement has to be 
ger niis 0 RE Ray has done just 
that, denymg t an ‘ancient amstocracy ' 
was replaced, or that there had not previously 
been private property m land, or that there 
was much more of & land market thereafter, 
or that there had not hitherto been as many 
and various levels of rural society, including 
landless villagers. By contrast, Islam ca 
a simple, rather external, even pean 
stratification for 1790, and defines it exclu- 
arvely m relation to the revenue and not with 

to any social and economic status or 

He places twelve very large xamindars 


12 
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of the Docoan as a basis for understanding the 
design of the Ajanta caves. Thomas 
exammes the study of the dance pavilion in 


Oresa, linking this structure with the mstitu- 
tion of the temple dancer. The excellent 
articles of Gary Michael Tartakar and Joanna 


Williams seek to understand carly stone 
architecture in terms of evidence other than 
the phymoal pieces that survive. 

e question of region. us raised by Donald 
Stetdtner's study of stellate plans m temples 
of Chhatiagarh and by Gary بات‎ in his 
discussion of the scholarship of South Indian 
sculpture. Robert del Bonta's mterestng 
study of the role of the workshop and the 
individual soulptor establishes the chronology 
of Hoysala bracket figures. Clifford Jones 
shows similar concern for the broader socal 
context of art in his consideration of pictures 
on the ground in Kerala which he suggests 
may bea key to the understandmg of older wall 
paintmgs. 

This volume 18 an important contnbution to 
revitalixing the Western approach to the study 
of Indian art. If such concern with socal 
context does not مهما‎ sight of the integral 

ion and the visual components of the 
object itself, ite new perspectives can only 
and broaden our understanding of 

the thomable heritage of Indian art. 


HEATHER MARSHALL 


RIOHARD B. Barnett: Northern India 
between empires: Awadh, the Mughals, 
and ihe British, 1720-1801. xvii, 
276 pp., map. Berkeley, Los Angeles 
and London: University of California 
Press, 1980. $31.85, £15. 


SIRAJUL ISLAM: The Permanent Settle 
ment in Bengal: a study of üs opera- 

Hon 1790-1819. xv, 288 pp. Dacca: 
Bangla Academy, 1979. Taka 25, $2. 


SOMENDRA CHANDRA NANDY: l4fe and 
times of Cantoo Baboo the Banian of 
Warren Hastings. Vol. 11. The culms- 
naison of the career of Cantoo Baboo 
(1772-1794) and the life of Maharaja 
Lokenath, his son (1794-1804). xv, 
507 pp., front., 30 plates. Calcutta : 
Dev-All Pvt. Ltd., 1981. Rs. 155, 


£10, $20. 

Two of the books under review deal essen- 
taally with the agrarıan history of Bengal; the 
other with the cal bstory of Awadh. To 
some extent they all raise similar issues. 
Somendra Chandra Nandy, Bengali playwright 
and student of the late N^ K. Sinha, continues 
his deta detailed history of an fring oniiir 

sammdari family. Sirajul 
blished almost simultaneously with Ratna- 
Piha Ray's Change in Bengal i 
sootaty (New Delhi, 1979), delves into 
Bengal, a subject on whioh much 
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1793 
been 
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settlement produce the expected resulta?) 
than the one he has gone some way towards 


answering. 

I admit to some distrust of Barnett’s 
hankering after & theoretical model for his 
study—et least I think that is what itis; he 
calls it ‘an explanatory and mtegrative 

'. What Barnett does provide, in 
mtroduotion and conclusion, are succinct and 
useful summaries of the arguments in his book 
and in others, while the main body of his work 


gives equally economical accounts: for 
example, of the achievement of Shuja-ud-daula 
in neatly an ind t 


system 
from the ashes of , or of the demolition 
of the same system under Asaf-ud-daula and 
Murtaza Khan. But the accounts are perhaps 
even for the author's own 


too pre-oocu 

argument ( sometimes inevitably so), 
with the Na s relations with the East 
India Company. How, for example, does 


Bhuja's system actually work at local levels ? 
What should be understood, in terms of its 
importance in the system, from the details so 
laboriously ted about the army? It ıs 
significant that the three distinct power groups 
shown emerging m the 1770s are the Nawab's 
court, the Begams at Faxabad and the 
Company. The ap tus of civil administra- 
tion,- Me the network of influence and the 


each of these,‏ ها ماه نی ud‏ یمیمرت 
in name‏ روج 


in Barnett’s 
analyms. Bo too the later chapters, in the main, 
detail the debilitating effect of the financial 
and political with the Company, or 
of the presence of the Residents at L ; 
M ieia; aa ten O what tho boot doos 
to the lost opportunity, that I 
returning. À chapter subtitled ‘the A 
Administration and its Resources’ tells us 
virtually n about socety or rule below 
the level of the and Remdency. Can we 
assess the nature or impact of changes without 


this dimension? Certainly the next 
chapter, ‘The Aristoaracy of the Middle 
Nawabi ', mises to deliver the answers— 
and m the land revenue is er- 


plained but the author's tion slips 
orably beck to the Court and away from 
asking critical questions about how the society 
worked. The picture is indeed a restatement 
of knowledge with some corrections: 
it is no doubt desirable to be reminded, for 
example, that revenue farming was not an 
eighteenth-oentury invention, but that is not 
the seme as ing that im 
have been looked at. This is, 
verdict; rt is too much to € 
answers at this stage in the development of the 
subjeot; the state of the evidenoe probably 
means that in some cases answers will never 
be found. And Barnett’s book is one which 
can be recommended to students without 

indeed with confidence that they will 

i o az and approsokable; specialists in 
eighteenth-oentury also will 
SE RR سودت يسح‎ ot rue debate But 
in many we need to treat the 
eighteenth nineteenth centuries er; 
and in that oontext Barnett's work leaves 
much to be done. 

P. G. BOBB 
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at the top, with various smaller and sometimes 
indirect revenue-payers on the next levels, 
followed by oultivators (sub-divided only as 
‘resident’ or 'non- ent’), and by the 
landlees at the bottom. For the most part 
Islam ignores the ‘ownership’ question, but 
does t, almost inadvertently rt seems, a 
convincing picture of a rial role for 
xamuindars quite apart their revenue- 
collecting: they levy abwabs, receive begar, 


and collect and other tolls and taxes for 

roads and or thamadar in respect of 

per In the im عاب‎ 
88 regulations, too 


evidenoe of (though not much comment on) pw 
difference between lew and practice. 

Of course the mam burden of the ent 
about the impact of the permanent t 
on zammdars is the supposed 
alienation of estates and the rise of new landed 
families. Islam devotes chapters to each of 
iio questions, and, lio Ray he makes & 
distinction between the fate o eve 
landholders and that of the majo 
plagued as we all are by the unreliab of the 
records and (m this oase) the wilful mis- 
information or concealment by contemporaries. 
For a time he appears to be no believer m the 
fact of ه‎ social revolution: he su the 
idea that & lot of the transfer o was 
among people of much the same kind, and he 
finds the land ‘ market’ m the early years 
something of a puxale, which is perhaps another 
way of stating the conclusion also reached by 
Ray. And yet he tells us (p. 171) ‘ These great 
transfers are mdicatave of a tremendous 
upheaval in the land market and a degree of 
social and economic mobility among the land- 
owning classes never known before’; and this 
reader at least feels every one of these asser- 
tions هد‎ exactly what Islam’s material does not 
oonolusrvely prove. But perhaps Islam agrees, 
for on 190 he returns to & more oon- 
sidered and specific judseménb: 

' Hence it oan be forably that the 
structural changes under "the operation of 
the permanent settlement were not even in 
all parts of Bengal. There were phenomenal 
changes m the traditional structure in those 
districts which were formerly owned by the 
great rajas, whereas, the old Mughal landed 
structure remamed more or less intact in the 
eastern parts of Bengal...’ 

There is no unison on details perhape—Islam's 


Ba ipe for example, oannot 
pet qul without more detailed 


esed arsenide ae اس هی‎ hone who 
succeeded to the ents of the rajas’ power 
over land and ; Retnalekhe Ray has 
much more to say about this. But between 
Talam's conclusion and Ray’s it does seem that 
we are & ing @ consensus on general 
lines which oould replace the facile certainties 
which have held the field virtually «nce the 
Fifth Report of 1812 and the success of the 
attacks by Thomas Munro. Islam makes a 
quiet but useful contribution to this reassess- 
ment, and if he does not confidently enunciate 
it, it may be because he started with a leas 
interesting question (di the permanent 
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versity finance office, and draw an instalment 
of a soholarahip which had kindly been awarded 
me. The logical consequence was that I 
could ... buy food once agam. You only 
appreciate what this means, when you have 
nothmg but potatoes left in the house.’ 

Indeed, the general impression which these 
letters make ıs one of repeated struggle past 
one form of frustration after another. the 
early oo ndenoe with Laufer, 1910—17, 
Unkrig oom of the ingoceambility of many 
of the books he needed: ‘ Where, now that 
1 am out off from almost the whole world, 
could I get La Mission Pellot, eto., and Léon 
Wi Bouddhisme chmow, 19101 (I do 
not know where it appeared).’ Wartime oondi- 
tions and rustacation in provincial Ruena made 
much Western literature inaooeemble, though 

ingly enough, even in calmer days m 
usar jest before the beginning of the war, he 
scams to have been t of James 
Gilmour's popular book dm) the Mongols, 
At the same time, though, he could lay his 
hands on all sorts of Russian books which 
were, and still are, practically unknown m 
Western Europe—books like the treatise on 
Buddhwm in its relation to ita Siberian 
adherents, by Archbishop Nil of Irkutak. 
After the war, Unkrig still had to face mmilar 
difficulises. In 1927, for example, he still did 
not own, or even have access to, & copy 
of Kowalewskis Mo dictionary. Às 
he told Fmdeisen: ‘Next week I shall ask 
Prof. F. W. K. M. [uller] to allow me to use 
Kowalewak:'s dictionary for a day in the 
Museum. 

Some of Unkrig's most important work, for 
example a translation of the medical treatise 
Dórben undusun, a catalogue, in more than 280 

though still incomplete, of the Hedin 
ی‎ of Mongolian and Tibetan manu- 
tonpta and mnta, and some 4,000 cards 

ith names of Mongolian and Tibetan herbs 
and drugs, were lost dunng the war. Other 
Items did not appear for want of a willmg 
publisher, while yet others were published in 
out of the way magazines which are hard to 
locate today. Unkrig’s comments on his 
unsuccessful efforts to place some of his work 
are amusing, now that rt no longer matters: 
‘My little essay on ‘ The swastika in Tibet ” 
(this was ın Fobruary 1934) has been returned 
to me by the Nord-Berlmer Tagespost, the 
“local paper" of our neighbourhood, with 
the remark that they were oularly 
interested in contributions of | character 
(for example, on the first stork at the Heil 
gensee, on the pig's trotter feast of the 
HR " choral ; & new wire fence 
along the railway at Sohulxendorf, and so on).' 
Fortunately, tho muoh of his best work 
achieved publi in &ppropnate form. 
Anthropos printed several articles, while the 
masrve tome of Filohner's Kumbum Dachamba 
Ling 18, to a very t extent, M cy a 
original work X was probably 
masterpiece, but he made many smaller 
contributions to the study of lamam, 
medicine, and other Inner Aslan esoterion 
which still retein ther value. 

The present volume 1s the sixth of a series 
which ıa being both compiled and published by 
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HARTMUT WALRAVRNS: Wilhelm Alex- 


ander Unkrig, Mongolist, Theologe und 

Kenner lamatatischer Heilkunde. Bune 

Bibliographie. Mit bislang unverdffent- 

lichien en Unknge. Zwee, 

bedeutend erwevterte Auflage. (Han-pao 

Tung-Ya shu-ohi mu-lu, 6). 82 pp. 

Hamburg : [The author], 1982. 

One tends to be m two minds about the 
propri of publishing letters which were 
intended to be private communications, but 
when all the oo ndents are dead, and 
when the letters themselves, while containing 
nothmg unfar or unkind to third parties, 
promise to be of interest and enlightenment 
ae Ta 
soruples may perhaps be decently laid amde. 
To w our predecessors in their personal 
setting enlivens our understandmg of ther 
academic achievement, and may sharpen our 
i RAD of the fortitude with which some 
of them met and overcame obstacles far more 
dauntmg than those which have had to be 
faced in the affluent post-war years. 

W. A. Unkrig died at Trauma near Darmstadt 
in 1966 at the age of 78. The bare bones of his 
hfe are recorded in & brief obituary by Walther 
Helssıg in vol. 3 of Central Asatte Journal and 
Walravens lists a few other short memorials 
m his book. The latter contains a restatement 
of the maim facts about Unkrig’s life, a detailed 
bibliography of his | nlnhed work, ۶ group of 
letters (in Rusman, but with a German version 
supplied) to Berthold Laufer, and enother 

up addressed to Hans Fmdeisen, and a 

itherto unpublished review by Unkng of 
Sven Hedin's well-known book on Jehol. 
Walravens notes also the exitenoe of a third 

up of letters, which Unkrig addressed to the 
rıtish and Foreign Bible Somety just before 
and after the First World War, which have 
been analysed, though not publmhed, by the 
reviewer. 

Unkng was a Mongohst and Tibetanist, 
whose unfulfilled intention, as & priest of the 
Orthodox Church, was to become à missionary 
to the Mongols: at least, that is how Lin t 
the following remark in a letter of April 1920 
to the Rev. Dr. R. Kilgour of the Britzah and 
Foreign Bible Society: ‘I wish from now on 
to resume, pmnopally by means of this 
material, my Mongolian studies, 
which should serve a mismonary purpose. 
Whether or not these wil achieve practical 
application is known only to the Lord God, for 
in present oirroumstanoes the field Sema 
which I long for is attamable only 
difficulty.’ His plans were thrown into 
confusion by war and tho Russian revolution. 
By 1920 he was living in Poland, and sub- 
sequently he moved to Germany. For some 
tame he seems to have 17۳۵۵ more or lees hand 
to mouth, ۵ from an appointment as 
libranan at Anthropos-Institut, until he 
was given an appointment as librarian at the 
Chma-Instrtut in Frankfurt in 1986. Lafe was 
still hard as late as the year before, when he 
wrote to Hans Findeisen: ‘On the 26th 


January—eractly ote ee of 
my marrage—I was able to cell at the - 
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living in exceptional detail, a remarkable 
stroke of fortune for the archasologist. 
We are told that every need was met, every 
desire acoommodated in the stocking of the 
tomb. Accom the مه‎ in burial were 
all imaginab of food and drink, 
garments and fabrics, tools and utensils, 
toiletries and ornaments, as well as an ample 
supply of ready coin. In at least one case a 
clump of earth was found, oeremoniously 
wrapped in red silk and entered on the grave 
goods ‘inventory let’ (gio oe iE Jp) ss 
bw tw ME t signifying legally registered 
ownerahrp of land (see pp. 207-8). On the more 
accusing question of human victims killed to 
&ooompany the corpse in the capacity of 
stewards, servanta, or soldiers we are left with 
the somewhat uneasy feeling that in spite of 
the fact that the Han government made 
such a practice it still may have 
occurred. Wang says ‘with a few ions, 
human victims are no longer found in Han 
tombs...’ (p. 208, emphasis added). 

One of the most valuable features of tho 
chapters on technological subjecta, vix. lacquer- 
ware, bronzes, ron, and ceramios, is that in 
addition to the expected listing and desorib 
of the objects found we have fairly: detailed 
explanations of how these technologies 
operated. In ch. iv we find a fine description 
of the techniques of and decorating, 
and in oh. v, & discussion of copper 
minmg. Perhsps the richest such trestise 
comes in ch. vi on iron and rronworking where 
we are introduced to some of the more arcane 
elements of the smelting world, like ‘ bloom 
smelting’, ‘carbon infiltration’, ‘surface 
carbonization ’, ‘ quenching ', ‘ puddling ', and 
مو‎ forth. 

In the discussion of glazed oerumio wares in 
oh. vn the old question of Parthian influenoe 
H Ha eus rige pU عباتو ويم تياب‎ 
assumptions these Han glazes do in fact 
reflect a Western Asien influence are 
tioned anew. The com: of the P. 
lead and those of the Chinese have been 
found to be distinct. Moreover, there are now 
mdicatzons that Han lead glazes may have had 
Warring States period proto and may 
thus.. predato the influx of Western Asian 

o wares in the early Han. Wang 
summarizes the discourse here by acknow- 
ledgmg that the question will have to remain 
open until further research and analysis has 
been completed. 

There are two specific errors that need to 
be corrected, one formal, and one substantive. 
In oh. i, on Luoyang, figs. 37 and 42 are 
reversed, which if unnoticed makes it next to 
impossible to follow the discussion in the text. 
And in ch. vii the inscription shan yw Ae qin 
TH + A XH on the eaves tile from Inner 


tion of the 


to rodh with tho Xiong tin daing. We TRET 


o defeat of the Han 
forces at Pingoheng 
nothing to do with marriage. It continued to 
be an important element in Han foreign policy 
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Dr. Walravens. It is the first to be noticed in 
BSOAS, and the reviewer would like to seize 
the op to mention its companion 
titles. Walravens has already announced what 
he generally calls biobibliographies of Ivan 
Lopatm, August Pfixmaier, Ivan Zakharov, 
A. O. Ivanovski, Peter Schmidt and Aleksea 
Agafonov, as well as a lement and mdex 
to Hatto Kuhn's own biobibliography of Frans 
Kuhn. Further volumes are in iion, & 
further one on Peter Bohmidt, others on 
Vmoenx  Hundhausen, Herbert Mueller, 
Ferdmand Lessmg, Richard Wilhelm and 
Alfred Balmony. 8. V. Lipovtsov, the Manchu 
translator whom n Borrow had 
dealings in St. Petersburg, js the subject of an 
article in Issues 1-2 of the Manchu Studies 
Neweleitor. Walravens's systematic attempt to 
rescue and publish what oan still be discovered 
&bout our oolleagues of generations 18 
muoh to be admired, as is his enterprise in 
the maky venture of private 
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WANG ZuHoNaSHU: Han oivikration. 
Transl. by K. C. Ohang and collabora- 
tors. (Early Chinese Civilizations.) 
xx, 261 pp. New Haven and London : 
Yale University Press, [1982]. £24.50. 
Above all else, the im one comes 

away with after reading ugh this work is 

one of amazement, amazement at the scope of 
archasological pane ie the People's Republic 
of China, not only hnmense variety and 
qud" of mates excavated and materials 


ound, but also the enormous phioel 
extent of nearly oo t with 
the bounds of China itself. 


The book is an illustrated and annotated 
English rendenng of a series of lectures that 
Wang Zh T, Deputy DE of 
Institute of , Peking, gave in the 
U.8. in the autumn of 1978. ang was a 
senior cipant m much of the actual 


œl work he reports, and speaks 
therefore from first-hand knowledge and 


ce. K. 0. of Harvard University 
is mmble for the translation, and 
all facets of the actual production of the 
volume. 

Within its nine chapters the work covers two 
cities and mx of Han life m greet detail. 
Chapters 1 and H on the two Han 
capitals of = modern Xi'an) and 
La y, and chs, ilivii deal 


oyang 
with, in this order, agriculture, 
bronses, iron, and ceramics. The two 
chapters of the book together survey tombe, 
&nd associsted burial customs, one of the most 
important areas of cal research 
since so much of the material found comes from 
tomb excavations. Of these two chapters, the 
first is concerned with tomb construction and 
ود سد یب یی‎ ae ی‎ 
with grave contents. Bmoe the Chinese 
of Han times seem to have actually praotised 
the traditional admonrtion to ‘ treat the dead 
like the living’, the grave contents of Han 
tombs often reproduce the outmde world of the 
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Jamas J. Y. Liv: The inierlingual 
132 pp. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. $17.95, £10.77. 
This book may be further paren 

subtitled, without irreveranoe, ‘a voyage 


on many other sites. Part of 
the of the t excursion is to see 
what has made by t 
trippers artificers, and put it right if there 
is any; otherwise ls usually some litter 
to be cleared up. But his greater is to 


with a 
demonstration exercise. That which is most of 
general interest in this is also that which is 
most difficult to pass on in a review: the 
careful wording on which so many arguments 
Test cannot be reflected in summary. 
The broad effect, though, is to massage critical 
nerves numbed by the grand theoreticians af 
the last few decades. Those who have not been 
perte et Aa ی زو یمود‎ In the literary 
stratosphere may decide that Liu's message 


Bios that maay of bis 


h to errors that the critic is 
in to in particular instances when 
in he knows better. 


employed for two 


n, we 
reall mean that he is convincing (ps 74): But 
wo do not merely mean that. tation of 
a scene, either statio or dramatic, may be 
' oon ' because it strikes the reader as 


pla a as he himself says. What wo do 
mean is that the poet seems to speak with 
cowiction ; a clue to the quality perceived is 
in the verb ‘speak’, normally preferred over 
‘write’ in this context: that m, the words 
seem to be owrried on the breath. When 
eae Tea hS O Jump 
to tongue, and this is as true of the un- 
lettered as it is of the practised orator. Bo 
I feel that Liu misses the point when he writes, 
‘ib is artiso skill that produces the im- 
ens of ی ان ری سب‎ Doky biat pro- 
تور‎ tho artisio amor لال پوس یی وم نو‎ 
has no truck with skills betrayal of 
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throughout the second century B.0.R., and was 
the of harsh oritacigm by Jia I in a 

to Emperor Wen. In the interesta 
accuracy we should also note that Guo Moruo's 
identifloation of a mural pain from ه‎ tomb 
the ous Hong- 


parison of the of the mural pain 

with the vivid description of the event 
given in tho ch yields more cles 
than Bee Yu's contribution 
on food in China in K. O. Chang (ed), 


Food in Chinese ouliwre (New Haven and 


unflawed pleasure to read. The style of the 
i varies from mildly un- 


P 
و وی ری یی‎ of stylo probably stems from the 


fact that translations of the various 
individual lectures were a number 
of different people, and this has its traces 


to some extent in the final product. Com- 
pounding the occasional awkwardness of style 
i refusal to separate 


looking names as Y: 
p. 1 and im). 
the M مسيم ارك‎ mae D 


in names of the city gates of Changan and 
Lu when they are given in English leads 
toam aity ot such me redundancies 


as Xuanpingmen Gate, Zhichengman Gate, 

en Gate, and so on t 
chs, i and iL Either Xuanpmg men (or Men), 
or Xuanping 


Some of these are touched upon in passing to 
be sure, but Inasmuch as the work m centred 
سس ولج‎ ra pots af ee 
tion, the un ed as we have ft is 
perhaps a brt misleading. 


WILLIAM G. BOLTI 
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teful to James Lau for sorting out some 
of the consequences. 

To end on a lighter, note, the 
celebrated ' Red-legged ortal' pope 
again in these pages—p. 18, to be precise. It is 
gene that the immortal did have red legs 

unshod, but we are informed 
only ef the fact: his correct title ۵ 

' Bare-footed Immortal’ (Ohijiao Daxian). It 
was & ‘famous English translator of ese 
literature’ who got the name wrong, and Liu 
thinks that a native speaker is unlikely to 
make this kind of ' elementary mistake '. Of 
course he is right that the native speaker meets 
words and in many more diverse 
contexts than the foreigner who relies mainly 


or solely on reading, necessarily of & 
restricted kind at that: it be a newspaper 
in his own for humdrum instance, 


that keeps him informed on what ıs going on 
m the world, not a Chmese one. Yet native 
speakers are quite capable of startling 
errors too. Anyone who has overseas 
examination will know thus. But I can 
also tell the story of & famous Chmese trans- 
lator of Chmese ture who was unable to 
see the wood for the fruit, so to speak. Now, 
m the old days Chinese soldiers wee 

to have been bets Me a prior 
toa lamo x This they 
clench: ieee dhe Ia ike a BS ae 
agamst utterance. The expression for this is 
Sh XX nanma. The translator misread the 
second character as p also mei, and took the 
meaning to be ‘hold a plum in the mouth’. 
Visual/phonological confusion visita every- 
body sometimes, but evidently the translator's 
hermeneutical sp und to & halt there; 
It should have Edo bin on to conmder the 
plum. For anyone to pomt out that some 
people are credited with speaking ی ی‎ d 
with a plum in the mouth would be merely 
frivolous. The real objections are that: (a) the 
plum cannot withstand the of 
teetb, and dud ted it worl eee Bo 
parpose; (2) plums have only a limited season ; 
or them to standard military ment 
would severely hamper the plans of general 
staffs. 


The moral of the story appears to be that, 
leaving aside irremediable dullness, mistakes 
are made through translators not listening to 

e nagging voice that tells them to check 

oughta. Both chyiao and aianmei 
can be found in standard dictionaries. 
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MIOHAEL Lomwz: Chinese ideas of life 
and death: faith, and reason in 
the Han Period (202 8.0.4 0. 220). xii, 
226 pp. London, Sydney and Boston : 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1982. 
£12 50. 

The scope of this book is much broader than 
might be mferred from the title. It isa‘ ral 
survey of the religious and mtell beck- 
ground of the ] perıod ’, and is ' mtended 

non ialist readers’ as a description of 
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to the distinction of Ingarden that Liu at least 


value quality '. Admitted, it would be a foolish 
person who argued baldly that ‘sincerity of 
ی‎ is a criterion for poetio excellence’ 
(p. 74), nevertheless the aritic should not be 

obarred from remarking on the sensation of 
smoerity experienced when repeating the act 
of creation as a reader (p. 20). 

In the bulk of his book, rather than ' mter- 
preting Chinese poetry ', Liu draws on Chinese 
poetry to illustrate lus disquisition, mostly 
very neatly. However, perhaps because the 
terminology ıs Western, the example 1$ some- 
times tangential to the sue. To illustrate hrs 
claim, for mstence, that ‘a poem that is 
“ imitative " or ‘‘ derivative ” is not ipso facto 
a bad one’, he quotes a reasonably good poem 
by the monk ong whioh echoes an 
earlier one by W Wals 71-2). Assuming 
it ıs oorreot int eA a knew that his 
reader would recall Wang Wei's poem (p. 72), 
this imitation takes on the character of a 
tribute. Chinese poets customarily paid oom- 
piments to their predecessors in this vay: 

the Chinese case fairly meets the 
question of poems imita or derived from 
earlier ones, it ores e fact that the 
adjectaves ‘imitative’ and ‘derivative’ are 
invariably derogatory: they imply both that 
the debt is unacknowledged and, necessarily 
I fear, that the copy is a poor one. If they 
were neutral, probably most readers would 
know enough examples in English of ‘ imite- 
tions’ bemg superior to ‘ ongmals ' to render 
argument superfluous. Oroes-culturall 
there are precedents, such as 8 
‘Xiyi ge’ (‘ Laundering song ’), which هد‎ 

better than Thomas Hood's ‘ The song 
of the shirt” from which it derived. 

With the posmble excepteon of the ‘ herme- 
neutioal spiral’ being illustrated by the off- 
beat example of parsing the unpunctuated and 
undivided text of & clasmoal poem (pp. 68 4), 
readers will, however, weloome the 


the bndge leads to China, for on the other side 
they meet some splendid verse ably 
translated and interp The nature of the 


present work does not allow Liu to give this 
poetry the full treatment he recommends on 
pp. 57-8, but he does conclude, as already 


es ita 
height of ras in the section headed, 
oomplexly enough, ' on of time and 
temporalration af space’, where words that 
denote tame and space are shown to cross mto 
the other divide. The commentary certainly 
keeps the reader on his toes, and seams to me 
quite valid, but the switching might have 
seamed less bewildering to the reader un- 
familiar with Chinese poetry if Liu had 
SEDAN tho IMP that antithesis -playa in Ib 
The playing off of words in one lne against 
those in the oorrespondmg posrtuon in the next 
is fundamental to the mechanics of classical 
poetry, and has I am sure led to results that 
more than once surpnsed the author himself. 
All the same, the text stands, and I for one 
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that would withstand systematic 
enquiry, without requiring an act of faith’ 
(p. 12). 


ties, and developed methods and interpreta- 
tions of divination and oracles. There are 


that reflect the book's 
title, Loewe also discusses the development of 


concepts of imperial ty, the different 
views about the government, the 
conflicting and com: theories on the 
ways to regulate human viour, and. 
finally, the establishment of a canon of 
orthodox seri and the implications of 


the New Text/Old Text controversy. Loewe 
omits discusion of popular religion, medicine, 
and alchemy as either further 
research, or treatment within another context. 

The book ends as if hanging in the air. Loewe 
does not bring his ideas together into a conalu- 
sion, and does not focus the various Han 


intellectual and ious attitudes to help us 
understand their in the i 
generatora when que Han world oollepeod ino 


Loewe stresses the crucial role of Tung 
Chung-shu (o. 179-42 104 8.0.2.) in the develop- 


ment of the Han of state. Tung 
ideas and وه‎ attributed to 
us, em the interrelations of 


Notes and references are cited at the end by 
chapters only, without specific reference 


further amplification of specific information ; 
however, lack of a glossary of Chinese 
characters is inoonvenient. The book 
سا ال نت‎ with a detailed Hab of Han emperar, 
&nd an index. 


3 
pi 
i 
H 
Pg 
H 


pe 
۷ 
RE 
il 
iet 


Hn 
Uu 
i 
ab 
I 


i 
à 


and later of the Han—new ways of 
thought views 01 the 
nature of the state and of position of the 


the natural order. The Han empire was very 
fal and caltaral 


problems that beset the minds of 

thinkers. There was ‘a deep concern to main- 
tain the operation of [the] natural 
cycles . . . and a desire to regulate thought and 
behaviour so as to conform with those cycles’ 
(p. 8), with & common acceptance of 


his potential for conduct. Some 
ment and 


۱:۹: 


of the low Tig tone sad acce all‏ كمومامتية 
such words into the mid level tone category.‏ 


The possessive affix -ge هد‎ mostly shown as 

m ble with -ga, but on p. 138 
of TMC = denan is arbitrarily made 
between -ge (relative affix) and (possessive 
affix). Te muita a- and raltial i confusion 
common am many speakers of Cantonese 
هم‎ hers, Thus nam? ' to thmk ' 1s 
given as such on p. 210 of GHMO but nab’ 
small grain’ is romanized lab! on p. 56 of 
COSS. In some places yi is given as an 
alternative to »4! ‘this’, but in GH MO and 
COSS m! (the standard pronunciation) is not 
used at all. In ying! gwog* * ' the w 


being daay* and doy*, and it seems 
unlikely that they could be homophones in 
Malayan Cantonese either: in any case the 
discussion is sterile in that there could be no 
danger of oonfumon between the two even if 
they were homophones. Final particles are 
declared to 

۳ but many previous writers, such as 
ی‎ BE عم‎ ta 

ve 


ba 

gives tone marks to them 
(e.g. GHMO, p. 211). Modified tones are not 
shown in this romanization, and this leads to 
some clumsiness of presentation when d 
with words with changed tones. Thus GH MC, 
p. 188, describes gam! min modified to 
gam! nin? ‘this year’ as ‘an obligatory core 
slot filled by & bound temporal specifler 
root...,an obligatory core slot filled by a free 
temporal root, and an optional sa slot 
manifested by a suprafix (in this case, tone 
This suprafix قد‎ added to the 


From this last example it oan be seen that 
GH MO هد‎ not a primer for the student wishmg 
to learn the language. It is, rather, an acedemio 
exercise on the part of the author who wishes 
‘to test emios as & theoretical model on 
Cantonese ' (p. 91). In the process she 18 ‘ more 
interested in how well the theory works than 
in the shortest way of describ: the 
language’. One illustration should oe to 
prove this point: on .م‎ 48 the improbeble 
sentence ‘Would you like to have some 
noodles or would you like to take & walk?’ 


is analyzed thus: 

‘ Sent 230x = + 1 00 
11/21/81/41/61 + Jo:  Jofoat + Cn:cn8 
+ Base: Cind 11/21/81/41/51 + Jo: 
Jofeat + Ca: on8 + : Cllnd 
11/21/81/41/51 ...—Inton: ICF. 


Other improbeble sentences are to be found, 


for instance on p. 72 ۰ Qui stop gottng 
taller than he’; P dan p LI Coie , by the 
roadside, this cat was slowly caught by some- 
body’, but the analysis on the whole seems 
senmble rf verbose. Some errors and omissions 
should be noted. On .م‎ 185 the ‘ complete list 
of modals' does not molude sig? ' know how 
to’, though ib is perhaps the case that this 
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This book is & very readable summary, 
written with authority and solid scho 9 
of Han religious and mtellectual life that can 
illumingtmg to all readers, and a particularly 


valuable resource for at many levels. 
Loewe to be ted for accomplishing 
such a difficult 


ALVIN P. OOHEN 


&Srw-Yum KILLINGLEY: A short glos- 
sary of Oantonese olassifiers [SGCC]. 
xx, 54 pp. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
Grevatt and Grevatt, 1982. £3.35. 


Sraw-YUE KILLINGLEY : The grammats- 
oul hierarchy of Malayan Cantonese 
[GH MC]. xxiv, 231 "a Newosstle- 


oen e: The author, 1982. (Dis- 
tribu by Grevatt and Grevatt, 
9 Rectory Drive, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, NES LXT.) 


2۳۲-۲ هن‎ KrnumaGLEY: Cantonese olas- 
sifiers : syniaz and semantics [COSS]. 
[x], 180 pp. Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
Grevatt and Grevatt, 1983. 


Dr. Killmgley is mounting a determined 
attack on problems of Cantonese linguistics, a 
fleld into which few are qualified or willing to 
venture, She is & native of Cantonese 
though educated through the English language, 
and she has therefore the great advantage of 
being able to work eamly m either tongue. At 
the same time her isolation in this rare ares of 
mvestagation leads to her being scholastically 
introverted, so that she uses herself as in- 
formant as well as inv tor, and some of 
her work is oonsequen rather self-in- 
dulgently idiosyncratic. She employs a 
romanization system of her own vising, 
throws in occasional gratuitous discussion of 
irrelsvances (such as the 5 
trousers’ on p. 16 of the SGCC, and the 
nonsense-rhyme @ es to 5000 and 
GHMC), and concentrates on Malayan Can- 


tonese which, while not different from 
the Hong 5 0 00 is just 
different en to و‎ 1t hard for her reader 


to be sure whether her generalmations can 
always apply to standard Cantonese. When 
she says on p. 197 of GH MO that the only 
decadio numeral above & hundred which can 
be followed by gey*:s a thousand, aro we to 
believe that maant (ten thousand) 1s ruled out 
(which in Standard Cantonese it surely 1s not) 
or that Malayan Cantonese does not normally 
recognize masat, preferrmg the non-standard 
sab“ o. (ten thousands)? Sometimes sho 
warns of exclusive Malayan usage, as on p. 4 
of SGCO, but this does not seam to mean that 


elsewhere she is necessarily dealing with the 


system 

review also. It appears to reflect a certam lack 
of concern with art accuracy on the 
deviser's pert. chooses to deny the 
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features ' + ' for the olamsifler fot 
when ap toà building and -= purposive. 
when it ls applied to a mountain is to select 
almost at random one of my عد‎ 
interpretations. Why not ‘ + briok-built ' and 
* — briek-buílt' or ‘+ four-sided’ and 
* — four-sided ' ! Surely jo! indicates ' massive- 
nee; large, bulk therefore o&n apply 
equally to buildings and mountains? And 
it ts hard to believe the author is serious when 
she that thore may be a semantio 

between ‘voice’ and ' weapon ’ 
(both of which are classified by bat) because 
although a voice is not, strictly speaking, a 


wea, it can be used as such (e.g. by a wife 
on her hen: husband) ’. 

The is a most little book. It is 
aimed less at tho li and more at the 
language learner. 100 Cantonese 


classifiers are listed and their uses explained. 
Particularly helpful are the oarefully pointed 
differences between classifiers which share a 
noun in common, e.g. cionag? and jamt for 
rad sh The lst is not (and does not 
claim to be) complete, but any clasmflers not 
included are certainly rare, such as fuk? for 
‘a joint of bamboo’. In one or two places the 
information could be fuller. How* 
ترا‎ kinat only موی‎ Baltes dices: 
: ft is oommonly used for ‘ bus” to 

the number of the service, (of. ga" 

ifying the physical vehicle). Similarly 
loen’ can the ' service ' of a train (‘ the 
5.15 train’) as well as those nouns listed on 
p. 32. dies us target 


point out ita use as ‘ one of & ', & use which 
readily ins the common ground between 
such physically different objecta as a leg, an 


eye and a ohopatick: It seems ble that the 
ifler pad! (C) for ‘ a sum of money ' (p. 81) 
may be & form of the word bad! WI: perhaps 
the asprrated initial is a Malayan Cantonese 
feature? Despite the statement on p. xviii, o? 
‘time, occurrence ' may be reduplicated. 
Many of the mfelicitees and lacunae detailed 
above might have been corrected the 
good offices of a know ble reader before 
publication, but presumably no reader was 
consulted as the author is the publisher. 


Having potay attempted to perform the 
3 otion, this reviewer must reoord his 
gratitude for the rms of these books and 


make clear his for the pioneering 


work being carried on by Dr. Killingley. 
HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Par HarzN-vuNa and PATIA Yasin (tr.) : 
Pai Hsion-yung, Wandering in the 
garden, waking from a dream : tales of 


Taipei characters. Edited by George 
Kao. (Chinese Literature in Transla- 
tion). xix, 199 pp. Bloomington, 


Indiana: Indiana University Press, 

1982. $25, £15 (paper $8.95, £5.37). 

The Chinese title of this collection of short 
stories, first brought together in 1971, is 
detectable in the subtitle of the translation, 
namely T"ai-pei jen (Taipei characters). In the 


BEVIAWE 


ordinary explanation of sey* ‘to have 
died’: ‘this implies that person in 
question is still alive. Such an utterance is 
possible in & culture in which the idee of 
reincarnation plays a large part in religion and 

iety’. It is hard to see why such an out- 


lan gloss should be ered desirable 
y tforward statement 

the answer to the question ' Is 
e dead yet?’. Also on p. 208 the treatment 
of the suffix -maai* as ' oomple&ive' ignores 
what is probably its primary use as an indios- 
tion of proximity or motion towards, a use in 
which it contrasts with -koy! ‘to open up & 
gap between '. More than one of tho examples 
cited could be viewed as instanoes of this usage, 
&nd more representative examples ought to 
have beon given. On p. 210 a footnote in- 
correctly states that the pattern ' adjective- 
' cannot be used with oolours. 
Practical Canmionese English 
| des (Mengt- 
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function of jel. 

The other two books notioed here both deal 
with the use of the classifier m Cantonese. In 
COSS Dr Killingley pomts out the inadequate 
and often misleading material on classifiers in 
the earher literature, and sets out to olarify 
the situation. She carefully tea the 
various types of classifier into major 
groups—sortal, mensural and sortal- 
mengural—and gives instances of their uses. 
She discusses the question of whether classi- 
fiers are semantically redundant (in which case 

resemble gender in some other } 
is inclined to consider them fun a 
conclusion with whioh this reviewer would not 
disagree. Her section on ‘ Established 
deviance’ (pp. 113-15) would alone prove the 
poins: essontially it argues that olaeufiers can 
played with in order to produce humorous 
or derogatory effect. Thus, the use of a 
olassifler normally reserved for animals to refer 


to & human may oon disrerpoot ot hostility. 
Bimílarly some ion of different social 
class may be in the use of olassiflers. 
The author t have driven the point home 


further had she considered the case of nouns 
which have more than one regular classifier. 
Thus yin! ۰ ` may be classified 
vi el 


? (where the smo 

is perhaps in the speaker’s mind), ji 
stick’ (thinking of the physical object), go? 
(brand of cigarette), j (typo of agarette), 


Hv! rton of oi š 
Sos ی‎ E of 
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between two old family servants; outlanders 
كم‎ more than native Southerners are 

y to qu their authenticity and oon- 
mstenoy. Nevertheless, this venture 1s a mark 
of the determmation of the translators to 
match quality with quality, and one must 
admire their achievements as well as their 
ambrton. 

D. EK. POLLARD 


Brian Hoox (gen. ed.) : The Cambridge 
enoyclopedia of China. 482 BP: Cam- 
bridge, eto.: Cambndge University 
Presa, 1982. £18.50. 


In 1892 J. Dyer Ball, an official in the Hong 
Kong government, produced a marvellous 
compendium of material under the title Things 
Chinese. being Notes on various Subjects con- 
nected with China. Startmg at ‘Abacus’ he 


‘Demonincal Possession ', ‘ Lighthouses’, 
‘P ', ' Slavery ' and ' Topsy-turvydom ’, 
and ished on p.410 with ‘ Zoology’. 
(Dr. Johnson would bave recognized, one 

a kindred spirit at work.) To many 
of the entries was ap ed ه‎ short list of 
recommended or the benefit of those 
who wished to go e mto the subject. 
À similar, though and perhaps less 
idiosyncratic, work appeared in 1917 when 
Samuel Couling published The Enoyclopaadia 
Sinica. ‘ Abacus’ in this case was separated 
by 622 pages from ‘ Zygodactyl’, but the 
same help with further reading was grven, and 
the insertion of Chinese characters in the text 
added to its usefulness for the student of 
Chima. 

We have had to wait over sixty years for a 
worthy successor to these early attempts. The 
Cambridge Encyclopedia u far more oom- 
prehensive than either of the earlier works, rt 
18 lavishly produced, and it 18 impressively 
scholarly without being either esoterio or 
petronizing. The layman, and indeed students 
of Chinese oulture, can enjoy reading these 
orisp résumés and feel secure in the know. 
which he is gainmg at the hands of highly 
امف كم شب‎ top-flight specialists. 

e material is not alphabetically, 
but topically and chronologically. The ter 
pert ıs a blow blow dynastic" history 
under the rubro ° The continuity of 3 
This 14 preceded by topical sections headed 
‘The land and resources of China’, ‘The 
inhabitants of Ohma’ and ' The society of 
Chma’; and succeeded by further sections 
organized under ‘The mind and senses of 
China’, ‘ Art and architecture’ and ‘ Science 
and technology’. An index at the front 
provides an alphabetical key to subjects which 
cut across the topical/chronological arrange- 
ment, and & bold asterisk bemde key words in 
the body of the book alerts the reader to the 
posslbilty of findmg further information on 
that subject by consulting the index. Some 
excellent full-colour maps illustrate the text, 
and the photographs and line drawings whioh 
are so&ttered ugh the book are very well 
chosen. 
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last decade it has been accorded the status of 
a modern classic. Pa: Hsien-yung to 
a new generation of writers of the late fifti 

products of National Taiwan University, who 
united to advance the o&use of a modern 
literature in Chinese perforce abandoned on 
the mainland. Historically they played a vital 
role, but ther work wi bounded by their 
youthfulness, and, it seems, b a sense of the 
inmgnificance of the aland to which they 
had oome as Pai himself, who had 
hus first story published in 1968, did not write 
the T"a-pe jen stories until after he went to 
America in 1008. It oould well be that he 
needed to settle in a country as vast as his 
former own oountry, and at present more 
vital, to gam the breadth of vision needed to 
embrace a theme that along its many threads 
reaches back mto the history of blican 
China and beyond, to ways of life t once 
reflected the natural Chinese order of things, 
both good and bed as it was. Pa: Hmon- 
yung's father, General Pai Ch'ung-hsi, had 
played a measurable part in the making of 
modern China, so It was perhaps also as a 
family obligation that Hmen- took up 
the questaon of past ûd و تیا‎ aristo- 
arata of power and with whom he 


would have been familier ap m these 
stories as li memories of past glory, 
recorded before their breed went to extinction. 


There are, however, many other characters 
who would have had no past at all, had it not 
been so different from the present: simple 
soldiers, servants, war widows, school teachers ; 
and a third class, whose names y would 
‘not be found in the clasmos’, but who still 
had been queens m ther time, queens of the 
demi-monde. However plam or dull-witted, 
however depraved or brassy, these ‘Teper 
characters’ are no less honoured than the 
once high and hty for the mgnifioance (or 
ultimately for the msignificance) of ther 

ence: a life js a life. 

ough every story gains in and 
stature from association with the others, they 
all have their own angle and ther own vocabu- 
lary. Translation has been a long tame in 
coming because of the extreme range and 
peculiar reverberations of the language. Sinoe 
the author himself has now taken a major 
hand in translating them (apert from his 
having a collaborator, two stories are done by 
others, William Lyell and Diana Granat), one 
can at least be sure that the meaning has not 
been distorted. More positivaly, one can 
allow that a good, sometimes very good, job 
has been done. The difficulties have proved to 
be the perennial ones of allusiveness in 
eduoated &nd tone oolour in the 
vernacular. Gren that Chinese characters 
cannot convey idiosynoracies of pronunciation 
and accent, it هد‎ legrtimate to introduce those 
variables into & translation where they seem 
called for, but beyond the obvious perils of 
inexpertness so courted, there هد‎ & risk of 
offending the reader simply on the grounds 
that the dialect adopted هد‎ not the one that 
would fall most pleasantly and familiarly on 
hm ear. ‘Ode to bygone days’ (Ssu-chsu fu) 
is a case in pomt, where the accents of the 
American South are chosen for the dialogue 
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Although virtually any new book about 
Korea ıs to be weloomed to the meagre fold of 
books on Korean studies, this book rs especially 
welcome as it fills an important in the 
literature about ancestral rites in It 
wil commend itself to anthropologists, 
sociologists, folklonsts, students of oom- 

tive religion and oom e eoonomio 
eral and others. The k is the result 
of research carried out over several years by 
this husband and wife team m a village, 
wi, located in K; Province, 
South Korea, some 50 km. south of the capital, 
Seoul. The book is divided into seven cha 
which conmder in turn the history of the 
lineage of the Andong Kwën family, the 
present social condition of the lmeage, the 
various lineage rituals of Confucian origin 
or orientation which the lineage mombers 
orm, shamanistio ancestral rites, and 
the similarities and differences between 
the cult of the ancestors in China, Korea, and 


Ja 

Is book Bu many strengtha, batter 
important one is the comparative material 
which rt ts to the reader. The role of the 
ی‎ haa been an كد‎ portant iie tn 
anthropological studies and the Janellis show 
how their materal relates not only to the 
debate about East Asian cults, but to the 
ancestral cults in West Africa as well. Rather 
than this book with theones and oon- 
clusions, the authors have wisely included a 
large number of vignettes abont their life m 
Twisóngdwi and also included vermons of folk 
tales and legends told elsewhere in Korea. 
These materials should prove to be a mme for 
future researchers. 

In their discussion of the ancestral rites, they 
stress the difference in attitude between men 
and women, and the way the system of in- 
hentance affects the social and emotional 
relations between male members of the 
lineage. Undoubtedly because of the fact that 
most anthropologists have been men, re- 
searchers have not stressed the differences in 
men’s and women’s attitudes towards the 
ancestors. This distinction is clearly brought 
out m the Janell:s’ research and the connexion 
that this fact has with Confucian and 
shamanistio rituals هد‎ well documented. Like- 
wise, the Janellis document with many in- 
stances how Korean primogeniture to 
create more harmonious relations am 
mblings and how this has tended to reinforce 

tao, as opposed to individual, performance 
of ancestral rites. They also discuss the effect 
of different systems of property mherttance in 
Chma and Japan on the ancestral cult. 

Finally, one of the t strengths of this 
book is the stress which rt lays on the 
shamanistic ancestral cult. This rs a topio 
which has been ignored for far too long. e 
juxtaposition of & discussion of this topio with 
& discussion of Confucian rites is important 
because it shows clearly that the orientation, 
purpose anc. ae eee the persons 

esting these rites, are different. this 
ight the reviewer would hope that some future 
researcher might consider an examination of 
the Protestant service which substitutes for 
performance of the Confucian cAssa rite. 
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The edrtors have adopted the Wade-Giles 
system of romanization, a decision which is the 
lems prameworthy in that a oonsiderable 
peroentage of the book deals with post-1949 

: e glossary does give Pinyin trans- 
Iterations, but rather oddly it is only a 
‘select’ glossary, so that neither Pmyin nor 
Chinese o are necessarily supplied for 
all romanized terms in the text. If a term 1s 
worth romanising, 1s it not also worth p 
into characters ? The sub-section ‘ Koonomy 
of ‘The land and resources of China’ un- 
acoountably deals with Taiwan and Macao but 
fails to mention Hong Kong. The map of 
Teochin, Hakka and Hokkien t areas 
on p.107 هد‎ insufficiently keyed, so that the 
layman will be unable to distznguish between 
tho three areas. A small section on ‘ Character 
reform’ appears on p.133 but, since up to 
that point nothmg has been said of unreformed 
characters, it should surely have been placed 
in the ‘Mind and senses of Chma’ section 
two hundred pages further on. There s an 
pide gaat As dix m the form of a 
debased e-book introduction; it 18 well 
written and not uninterestzng but seems to 
have no plaoe m thus book. 

These few points &re no more than im- 
perfections in a work of great merit. Rather 
more serious is the poor quality of the ‘ Further 
reading” list which concludes the book. No 
editorial control seams to have been exerted 
over its compilation. It is neither compre- 
hensive nor representative. Some of the titles 
can be of little use to the non-specialust 
(og. B. H. با‎ Wu—Communccaton and 
imperial control in Chana’ evolution of the 
palace memorial system, 1698-1735), and others 
are superfluous—why 1s it necessary to include 
two books on Chinese junks by G. R. ۰ 
Worcester, or two translations each of the 
Water Margin and The Dream of the Red 
Chamber, or two books on the Chinese Jews ? 
One looks in vain for some staple titles which 
could better serve the general reader at whom 
this encyclopaedia هد‎ principally aimed. Where 
is W. de Bary et al.. Sources of Chinese tradition, 
ot Werner’s Dictionary of Chinase mythology. 
or Mayers’s Chinese reader's manual, or Ch'en's 
Year وه‎ Upper Felicity, or Pearl Buok's Good 
earth, or Watts District magistrale tw late 
imperial China ? Where, indeed, are Ball 
ا‎ und 1 WM 

Is this. m fact, an encyolopeedia ? Certainly 
I 18 not all-encompassing, and the format has 
ruled out the delightful excursions into random 
(but not useless) trivia which rt& predecessors 
could take. There 1s no entry ‘ Abacus’ in the 
index, and cormorants, lighthouses and xygo- 
daotyli do not figure. On this reviewer's 
shelves, The Cambridge Encyclopedia will join 
Couling and Dyer Ball m a place of honour, 
but it will not supplant them. 

HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Rogze L. JANELLI and DAWNREE Ym 
JANELLI: Ancestor worship and 
Korean society. [xvi], 228 pp. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1982. $25. 
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The t book is & most weloome 
addition to this little-known area. De Vos in, 
of conme, no stranger to minority جم‎ 
problems m Japan, and has mado & usb 
contribution (together with H. Wagatsuma 
and others) to tho study of Japanese burabumin 

race (Berkeley 


not to single out Japan as & 
dwcriminatory acts and attitudes. Instead, 
they aim to, ‘...document one instance of a 
worldwide social blem’. In the inter- 


all, no way of 
members of this minority from Japanese 
around them without looking into ther 
family and. The fact that the problem 


does exist تس ی كد‎ rere by the 
authors who give due on to the man 


and oomplex psychologoal factors whi 
historians or political scientists sometimes 


dismiss as of little mmportance. 

The book, divided into three opens 
with socounta of mx dramatio es which 
are forgotten by most Japanese, but 
are known to the Korean minority and 
have shaped their self-awareness : theo 
of an eds im tomb whioh اه‎ 

Korean influence in prehistoric times ; 
the Korean impact on Japanese Buddhist art ; 
the invasion of Korea by the armies of 
Hideyoshi between 1592 and 1598; the 
demonstrations m colonized Koree agamst 
Japanese rule in 1919; the massacre of 
innocent Koreans in the wake of tho Kantó 
Earthquake ın 1023; and finally, a post-war 
attempt by Japanese Christians to atone for 
M: wrongs committed by members of the 

apenese army stationed in a Korean village. 

2 presents a detailed historical account 
of the sometimes overlapping phases which 
have shaped the presen ۳ operat- 
ing between Japanese and Koreans in Japen : 
the period of the Japanese colonization of 
Korea (1910-45); the period when many 
Koreans were re from Japan (1845- 
49); the iod of Amerioan occupation of 
Japan (1 ); &nd the post-war split of 
Korean associations in Japan into antegonistio 
Dp m owing allegiance to Seoul and 

e other to P’yongyang. 

Contemporary issues are discussed in part 3, 
the two major ones ی‎ dedos ouam of 
those half-a-million-odd Koreans permanently 
remdent in Ja who do not have Japanese 
citizenship, and the problem of their education. 
In & perceptive contribution, Thomas Rohlen 
reviews the educational situation and oon- 
cludes that ethnic (Korean) schoolmg is 
slowly becoming less popular. He sees dis- 
crimination © not so much at school 
or university level, but after graduation when 
students start competmg for places on the 
job market. 

The final section of the book takes up the 
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A comparison of the Confucian, shamanistic, 
and Protestant rites would enlarge our under- 
standing of the role of anoestors in all classes 
of modern Koree. 

Although this book has much to recommend 
ıt, there are a few criticisms which the reviewer 
must make. I would have appreciated a list 
of the photographs in the text. As there m one 
for the charts and tables, it seems a curious 
omission. There are more serious blems 
with the bibliography. The 22 Korean- 
books which are here are identified o: 

the romanization of the Korean title, 
which makes reference to the books impossible 
for anyone not knowing Korean. One of the 
most problematic references is to a book by 
the Pogón sahoe-bu. No non-Korean 
would know that this is the Ministry of 
and Socal Affairs of the Republio of Korea. 
Names of institutions such as this should be 
translated and translations of titles 
should follow the in Korean. Also, works 
translated into English are seldom 120106560 as 
such. For exam the entry Han, Woo-keun, 
The of Korea, should indicate that it 
14 a translation of bis Han gabt angoa Bimi- 
larly, the on Traditional Korea, by Oharies 
Dalet, ahoul indicate that it is a 1954 
translation of the first part of Histoire de 
T Église de Corde published m 1874. Errors such 
as these mar a good book which deserves to be 
widely read. 

JAMES HUNTLEY GRAYBON 


CuaNasoo Lem and Guorce Dx Vos 
[and others]: Koreans in Japan: 
ethnic conflict and accommodahon. xiv, 


436 pp. Berkeley, Los es and 

London: University of ifornia 

Press, 1981. 

Unlike many other mmori rob- 
lems the w over, that RI Ering 


permanently in Japan is almost unknown, 
not to most non-Japanese (excluding 
Koreans) but also to many Japanese them- 
selves. Two major factors may be nsible 
for this. Fust, the disinclmation of Jet 
to admit publicly that unharmonious rs 
are disturbmg the calm surface of human 
interaction m the country; and, secondly, the 
relative ‘ invisibility ' of the Korean mmority, 
both phymoally and linguistically. Like most 
Westernors I was unaware that & problem 
existed at al on my armval m Japan some 
16 years until some students in my 
psychology who professed to be Koreans 
permanently resident in Japan, pro 3 
survey of their Japanese fellow ents on 
eral attitudes towards this mmority group. 
same year (1967) saw the publication of 
R. H. Mitchell’s The Korean minority in Japan, 
which concentrated on the histonoel beck- 
d of the problem. Nine years later 
lowed the important study by Gerhard 
Gohl, Die koreamische Mimderkes in Japan 
(Wiesbaden, 1976). Gohl's emphasis was on 
the political blems arming from the 
ی نود‎ eir country of origm into two 
ighly antagonistio camps after World War II. 
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in form with modern ha:kw. But ths was 
because the kokkw was the most important of 
all stanzas and, of course, you oould not 
practise an but kokku unless you had a 
partner whom to get some sort of sequence 
going. Furthermore, hokku were always 
wnitten with the conswousness that they were, 
m theory if not m actual fact, opening stanzas 
to larger sequences; and as we oen clearly see 
from collections like Sarwmino, hokku were 
themselves combined into integrated 
sequences, a fact that will be no surprise to 
those aoquamted with earlier anthologies of 
waka. So to ignore Baahó's own collections 
in theif entirety is but ات‎ of ignormg 
the sequential, oo-operative aspects of his art, 
aspects in which genius is even more 
ما وی السو د‎ ne ree 

would agree that the complete kasen, or 
thirty-six-stanse sequences, m Sarumino aro 
well worth their But some—and not a 
few Japanese o studied Besh5 by the 
tradrtional method and were forced to wade 
right Sarumino—would argue that the 
sections of contain their share of droes 
and do not ment translation in'their entirety. 
But thu i to misunderstand the nature of 
Japanese poetry collections, which have always 
been more than the sum of ther parta: they 


Sarumino is as a complete collection. The 
dross, rf such rt is, takes on a lustre by its 


proximity to the metals in which the 
collection bois: Moreover, if we. Bal to 
study Saruméno and similar collections as a 
whole, we shall miss useful information on 


Bashö’s own view of poe the sequential 
art. In this respect, , with its motley 
array o parts, Roque of MER complete 
kasen, an oe sections, can be seen. as an 
e hakkas ideal of pace and change 
twists. 


Bo there is no doubt that Sarumsno, tradi- 
tionally the most respected of Besh5’s oolleo- 
tions, 1s worthy of its place m translation. Nor 
is there any doubt that this translation is 
worthy of mino: it ıa a pleasure to read. 
The Apps E Hiat taod E 

earlier book Japansse unted podr:‏ و 
There will of course, be critios of that‏ 
approach here as there wore with the earlier‏ 


work. Mmer and Odagin an almost 
xoal to the task of showing Bashd 
as & creator of io sequenoes, and their main 


oonoern is the mechanics of linking 
stanzas. Other aspects of kaikai receive loss 
re nir might. But that is 

vitable, and the im t question 15 
whether the book su in what it sets out 
to do. The answer to this must be yes. The 
introduction is a full and clear guide to 
approaching the somewhat unusual and daunt- 
ing genre of linked poetry. The of 
analysis and classification used by and 
Odagiri may not find universal approval, but 
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problem from the viewpoint of the psyaho- 
ogioal anthro After an outlme of the 
demographic ation of Koreans in Japen, 
the vanous authors contmbu to ths 
section try to oonvey the flavour ot life in the 
Korean minority; community life in one of the 
ghetto areas is vividly portrayed. U the 
oase-history approach the authors here 

ons why some minority Koreans 
have become deviant and how others have 
attempted to have wrongs redressed by appeal 
to Japanese courts. 

Ww Wetherall's investigation of specific 
examples inoludes those heroes of ione. 
culture who are of Korean ancestry. How do 
they deal with the problem? Do they try to 
‘pass’? What do they do if their Korean 

und هد‎ dieoovered? The identity 
pro of Korean youth, those who suooeed 
In Japanese society as well as in those who 
become delmquents, are analysed by Hiroshi 
Wagataume and Yuxuru Sasaki. In their 
concludmg chapter, De Vos and Lee address 
themselves to the problem of the maintenance 
of a Korean ethnio identity in Japan which 15 
at variance with the deep-seated Japanese 
belief in the importance of racial pone 
and uniqueness. The problem of the Korean 
minority is seen as one aspect of & larger issue 
which hes not yet been faced: if it هد‎ to truly 
take its place in the international community 
Japan must be able to absorb promizing in- 
dividuals from outmde its own society. In 
time, most Koreans should become integrated 


through IG sey ie such eee 
acoount for about of the total among the 
Korean minority at t. However, the 
authors do not make how many of these 


marnages are between Koreans and Japanese 
bwurakumen, which would not be conducive to 


genuine integration. 
All in all this is a well-researched book 
(although it might have profited from some 
of overlapping chapters), and it 
su m making the Western reader aware 
of the enormous complexity of tbe issue. 
HELMUT MORSBAOH 


EARL ال‎ and Hrgoxo Opa@rmi (tr.) : 
The monkey’ s straw raincoat and other 
poetry of the Bashd school, (Princeton 
Library of Asian Translations.) [xx], 
394 pp., 3 plates, 2 figs. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1981. £20.90. 

Bash5 is the best known of all 


Japanese poets outaide Japan, yet surprising] 
iia pu unti now been ac completa Englal 
collections 
This :s 


compiled by him and his disci 


remains a haiku poet, even though the 

of haiku as we now know rt did not exist in 
his day and his poetio staple was kaikas wo 
renga, poetae sequenoes by two or more 
poets. It هد‎ true that he and poets of his time 
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enshrine a literature, and agam, Dr. Doe 
matches  Yakamoohís achievements by 


allowing the delightfulness of the to 
overcome the intense and ۳ مقس‎ 
ship without which the poetry could not even 
be d ered, never mind appreciated as 
saontvely as she clearly has appreciated it. 

In my reading of ıt, thm study helps the 
foreigner best to understand these early 
Japanese poems when it explams their back- 
ground, neatly documented in the five chapters 
of the book. First there 15 the rmportanoe to 
Yakamochi’s work of his being born an Otomo, 
a member of the most illustrious family of his 
race. The examination of the term which 
designated the status the family held— 
marurao—and Yakamochi’s own exploration 
of the of the term m the -ordered 
kingdom m whioh he found it is partacularly 
revealing. Next there ıs tho remarkable literary 
talent whioh assembled in the household in 
Dazaifu where Yakamoohi spent his formative 
years—fiom the age of eight to fourteen, it is 

here. In this second chapter, it is 
bend refreshmg to have the debt of the 
&penese poets of this period to the Chinese 
poeta of the Six Dynasties and early T'ang so 
well documented. The oredit given to the 
influenoo of Korean is and men of 
culture of Korean descent, notably Yamanoue 
Okura, on the early development of Japanese 
poetry makes particularly poignant reading 
when one remembers that Koree itself was at 
that tame in its first century as & united 
kmgdom, yet one has to go forward another 
seven or eight hundred years to discern any 
comparable development in Korea. 

Yakamochi’s adult working life is taken m 
three phases: his period as a young courtier 
in Nara, hus governorship of Etohü provmoe, 
and then his 84 years of fluctuatmg 
fortunes beck in Nara agam. In these three 
periods all his known che 
as well as his concern for the state, and the 
manifestation of these expenences in his 
poetry, ere fully explored. 

The fact that so much 13 known about this 
one poet, through his man Romê and his own 
haten on them; je dae to hls ing the oompiler 
of the Man’y0sht, the anthology in which 
almost all extant Japanese poetry from the 
eighth century and earlier is preserved. If, 
then, there is a weakness m this study, it must 
be that not enough account 1s taken 1n 16 of the 
lnnited nature of the sources. At least, if 
enough account has been taken, it is not made 
plain in this publication. How, for mstance, 
oan one speak of the mdividuality or technical 
experimentation of & poet who has himself 
selected all the poems by others with whom we 


might compare him? But that is & mmor 
academic ble, and it is at least clear that 
Doo is aware of, and has worked in good 


t with the massive Japanese soholar- 
d on such subjecta. 

o return to the merits of the book: it 
abounds m exammation of 
Yakamochr's postio diction, and Westerners’ 
a on of that—whether rt be individual 

im موی‎ or not—is aided considerably 
by such expositions, and by, for instance, the 
general discussion (pp. 159 ff.) of the very 
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In any case the exact canons and criteria of the 
tradition are o to debete, and the system 
used is not only besed on thoroughly sound 
soh but also works wel m practioal 


terms. e introduction and running com- 
mentary ther are a real help to anyone 
trying to find a path through kaikas and 


beoome more sensitive to the nuances of 
linking. If the concentration on links between 
successivo stanzes has left the commenteries 
with soant explication of the stanzas in them- 
selves, that was unavoidable if the notes were 
not to become many times than the 
The authors have y made the 
night choice of emphasis, for the sensitive but 
inexperienced er stands in more need of 
guidance on the techniques of sequential flow 
than on the appreciation of isolated stanzas. 
Translation of renga, and of Aatkai no renga 
in ا‎ is flendishly difficult, given the 
problems of maintaining the flow and m 


of the whole and coping with the multiplicity 
of poemble m tion that is the essence of 
haskai stanxas. very act of translation into 


lish forces & choice, a cutting away of 
am es, on the translators, and readers will 
not always agree with the choices Miner and 
Odagiri have made. Some readers will find 
unduly intrusrve their technique of repeating 
each stanza of a kasen in order to emphasize its 
unity with those p and followmg. 
But any disadvantages of are outweighed 
by the flexibility and the sense of inter- 
connectedness that the technique creates. It 
is easy to œvil at mdividual points of interpre- 
tation or but these have to be set 
against the whole, and the whole قد‎ entirely 
successful. Miner and i have done no 
lees than croate beauti integrated and 
flowing as well مه‎ accurate versions. 
Moreover, the feast consists of more delights 
than just Sarumino. There is an introductory 
section oonteming three kasen, all of which are 
extraordinary works of art as well as valuable 
illustrations of stages in Bashd’s development. 
To round thmgs off, there is a late sequence 
that eprtomizes the style of karwmi to which 
Beshô was turning shortly before his death. 
With Sarwmino and these extra kasen, the 
work becomes à complete handbook of the 
poetry of Bashó's school, one which specialist 
and er alike oan read with enjoyment as 
woll as benefit. 
PHILLIP HARRIES 


PAULA Dom: A warblers song in ihe 
dusk: the life and work of Otomo 
Yakamoch (718—785). ix, 260 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 1982. 


£21.50. 

To sey that the teat merit of this study 
is that it isa d t to read is, or ws intended 
to give it the 


Y oohi himself 
because of the delight which it has given tts 
readers. To do so, rt has had to overcome the 
handicap of being written in what must be one 


of the most enigmatio soripts ever used to 
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different effects of translation into English social theory. The formative influences on 
of the short and the long poems. Omnis thought are given some oe 

decade for the last five centuries or in book, but Stanley does not see his 
more it has seemed that no stones remain im oe in Taish5 intellectual as 


itself, rather from the individualism that 
Osugi was advocating through it and his life in 
general. The sub-title of the book هذ‎ The 
creativity of tke > and the Conotision starta 


individual should live ... The student of 
Orugi's ideas quickly notes that hls life and 
many 0 writings 
individualiem 


p hicel basis to the rebellious 
style in w. wished to live ' 

(p. 1 
In the narrower sphere of intellectual 
ivity Osugi was im b in establishing 
ideas and at least other intellectuals. 
Thomas describes his part in the 
formation of the minsk gei ron out of 


in taghtly knit groups of writers 
seemed to be 


Osugi as a lees warm and 


Macrona ther arbitrary in 
are rather somo 
of the book and at times Thomas 

phs in a jocular that does not help 
the content. For example: ‘ Although 
inherited no heirlooms his father, he 


idee 
Monographs, 102.) xviii, 
p. Cambridge, Mass. : Council 
و‎ Asian Studies, Harvard Uni- 
سعد‎ 1982. (Distributed by Har- 
vard University Press, Oambridge, 
Mass. and London. $20, £14.) 
Apart from Kôtoku Shusui, who was 


failed in her attempt 
1916, but he became one of 
the most oelebrated victims of the police 
excesses after the Great Kantó Earth 


had a colourful life and a cruel des 
قط‎ on in m as a Taishd 
figure of ed radical who was 


pic با یا سوت‎ was subject to an 
tred competitive wbich he oould 
mot control. D was udis to dirais Warm 


wives and mistresses, his fellow In 
fact, his and affairs 

oould not the destructiveness of 
oo D. و‎ anarchism 
amounted to a self-centred indrvidualism that 
is destructive i as it is 


goes. 
As Thomas Stanley rightly notes, it is 
difficult to discover an consistent theory of 
anarchism in 
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These minor bbles amde, Osugi Sakae, her. The story is Ichiyo’s metaphor for this 
anarchist in Taishd Japan: the ay of the afflicted دا نو‎ 
Ego treata its three subjects with oommendable The fate of lohiyó's own family bears witness 


to the turbulence and traumatic changes of 
peche Restoration Japan. Denly's 
iography gives a full account of her father’s 
fortunes: the ambitious son of a farmer, he 
&oquired samura: status just before the 
Restoration, only to see that class abolished 
soon after; he then turned himself into & 
minor government official and, having been 
made redundant, into a businessman. The 
failure of this last venture hastened his death 
(suio:de ?), and his wife and two unmarned 
daughters wore leit to faco.s lif M 
The unmviting aree of Tokyo on the edge of the 
pleasure where the three women went 
to live, became the milieu in which I "s 
art found Ita subject and blossomed. e 
Tokyo shitamacht populace found m Ichiyd a 
sharp observer and a compassionate spokes- 
man for its dreams, aspirations and dramas. 

The biogra provides an interesting 
description o و‎ years of literary 
apprenticeship: first at the poetic oonserva- 
tory, Haginoya, run by the poetess Nakajima 
Utako, which oetered for upper class young 
ladies, and where Ichiyd felt uncomfortable 
because of her circumstances even 
during her father's Lfetime. After her father’s 
death she entered Nakajima's household as an 
amistant-apprentice, a often taken by 
young literary adepta. However, she found the 

oe humiliating and dunllugioning since 
the nature of her duties required her presence 
in the kitchen rather than in the literary salon. 
Bhe left after a few months. 

The third stage of her apprenticeship, from 
April 1891, took place under the tutelage of a 
writer of popular novels, Nakarai Tôsui, a 
relationship that eventually led to the ap- 


oe of her first in Musashino, a 
magazine publiahod DyN i himself. The 
choice of teacher, wo are told, was an un- 


mformed one—a frend arranged the introduc- 
tion—and as a result her growth as a fully 


modern novelist was stunted. The question 
why Iohiyð, who a year later published her 
first work and seriously in to become ۵ 


por novelist, made such an unin- 
ormed choice, remains unanswered. Why was 
aho unaware of the literary events and 
that were taking place m her time? 
ves a brief account of early Meiji literary 
evelopments from the popular jah type of 
entertamment literature, through the poli- 
tacal novel, to Tsnbouchi s Shcsetsu 
ars | Shime's Ukigumo and 
i's Maihsme. Higuchi m a tl 
never read any of these works. as the bond 
with her er, whilo it lasted, so powerful 
as to prevent her not only from seeking an 
active assouation with these new writers but 
y from readmg their works? And yet 
Ichiyô, who emerged from obscurity under 
the tutelage of a hack novelist and lacked the 
im university education or the know- 
of Western literature shared by her oon- 
temporaries, revealed a spurtual affinity with 
these modern writers in her commitment to 
writing and her belief m the integrity of the 
literary oalling. 


fairness and control, except when an oocamonal 
hmt of disapproval indicates that Osugi oan 
still rouse passions. 

B. POWELL 


ROBERT Lyons Danty: In the shade of 
ing leaves: the life and writings of 
iguchi Ichiyo, a woman in Me 
Japan. ix, 355 pp., map, front., 15 
Le New Haven and London: 
ale University Press, 1981. £13.95. 

R. L. Danly’s book on the life and writmgs 
of ohi con conmsts of three parts: 
a lrvely and narrated li biography 
of HE dicis IohiyÓ; & selection of represente- 
tave short stories, excellently translated, which 


illustrate clearly the development of Ichiy5’s 
talent; and copious and informative 


notes on I 's language, , and the 
Japanese folklore that lies behind her stones. 
The combined result is a highly readable, 
informative and moving book on the first pro- 


fessional woman novelist m modern Japan. 
The career of Higuchi a (frómi 
the publication of her first short story Yami- 
sakura (‘ Flowers at dusk ’) in 1892 to her death 
from ta in 1886 at the early age of 24) 
lasted barely four years. The later stories: 
Takeburabe (‘ Child's play’, 1895-6), Nigorse 
(‘Troubled waters’, 1895) and Jisan ya 
(‘The thirteenth night’, 1885), published m 
the oôterle magazine Bwagakkai, gained her 
among her contemporaries & reputation as the 
most talented woman novelist smoe Murasaki 
Shikibu and & writer whose narrative power 
was comparable to that of Ihara Saikaku. 


Danly tackles with skill and i the 
complexities of her literary stand. Ichryéd 
wrote at the beginning of Japan’s modern age, 
yet her use of metaphoric and her 
style were a ho to Edo culture. She wrote 
before the na o prmciples of realism, 


sim icity and sincerity AA er hold 
of the ص مول‎ literary world. ,ةولطه1‎ writes 
Dann, for the last time, summoned other 
: a literature that was unself- 
conscious, intuitive, and subjective. Here there 
was room for hyperbole and for writers who 
saw themselves as part of tho entertaming tra- 
dition’, Yet much m her literature reflects the 
mood of the Meiji Japan in which she grew up: 
a yearning for freedom from the constraints of 
conformity, gly ae away by over- 
whelming melanoholy and realization that 
one’s dreams were m fact unattamable. By 
the mid-1890s when Ichiyd wrote what was 
ps her best story, Takekurabs, Japan 
was y set on a course towards an auto- 
cratio state &nd the many hopes and 
mises of the early Meiji period went un- 
Early Meiji optamism gave way to a 
senso of hopelessness, dramati sym 
the suicide of a Bungakkai fellow writer, 
ura Tókoku, in 1894. ' Poverty, broken 
promises, and the weight of convention 


[von Ld وین‎ veg as Midori's & 
to her inevitable fate in Child's Play 
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much. للجم‎ tus móro disa inting in the 
fios of the قح اضف در‎ dustjacket note, with 
its claim of 'rescuing' accounts by pertioi- 
pants, its reference to Dickens and Mayhew, 
and its talk of a major challenge to Japan's 
economic success story. 

Professor Hane هد‎ righ 


t to to our 
attention the obverse mde of Ja success- 
ful modernization’. His impatience o with tho 


lack of about the experiences of 
Kor Bad and his desire to get at ' the 
voices of human experience ' An 
of society will aleo invoke 

pathy. Such experiences have indeed Tern 


the Gite (Gh D Hina‏ وت 
Japan. The author (unlike saor at hi‏ 


book) is modest in his claims, acknowledging 
his dependence on the works of others in out- 
linmg the conditions endured by the lower 
Kerita نا رفک‎ scii over the 


a ne دای حور‎ given 
without any note as to the date to 
whioh they refer. The reader is left in no doubt 


that Mine ما کی‎ Spr 
countryside up to the Pauflo War, an 
he groupè under consideration led lives of 
ting hardship. Yet it is difficult to 
accept that everything oen be as black and 
white as Hane suggests. The oommentary has 
a marked tendency to sensationalize the un- 
doubted horrors of the airoumstances which 
are its subject. The original extracts are dra- 


matio and & in themselves, and 
ire to be up by thoughtful analysis 
than further 


As the author intended, it is the extracts 
which form the book's main contribution. 
et ای‎ ladies pd eiim eas 

Gennosuke's Nikon no kasd shakai 
(the strata of Japanese society) (1888), 
or example, receives barely a mention, thoug 
Yokoyama was & pioneer in trying to expose 
the very conditions which are the subject of 
thm book. Several other accounts were written 
by workers who became political 
Bach writers Tere hardly Ja 
and their aocounta, while value 
approached with oare. For the rest, the 
extracts are taken from the compilations or 
accounts of other historians, the total 
number of sources on which the author draws 
is limrted—so limited, in fact, that whole 
sections are almost entirely di t on only 
two or three works. o6 on such & 
restricted number of sources 18 unwise, and 
there are inherent in the use of 
extracts which have been previously selected 
by another commentator. 

What is more grave in a volume which pur- 
ports to be academic is that the author rarely 
goes beyond these same compilations and 
penal بارس ی بر‎ provide e, baorgrouid to 

material Statistical and other data are 
patchy and inoonaistent, suggesting little 
& comprehensive factual 
background tor the extraota. Poy oboe tne 
وه‎ ete oan oton Do ponere, 
and the 0 
سم‎ ih the موس دم‎ vot ی‎ nal. 
comparison, oan serve to undermine the very 
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REVIEWS 


After the teacher—pupil relation- 
ship with Nakarai Tüeui, Higuchi Ichiyd was 
given a chanos to publish in one of the most 
renowned journals of her time, Altyako no hana, 
with which writers like Futabatel Shimei, 
semida mre and Koda Rohan were aiso- 


tly sho found her way into 


e leading romantio journal 

Téson, Kitamura‏ ا 

Rokoko » and others. Again, one woukl have 
liked to know what form her contacts with 


these writers took, or what her thoughts were 
on the literature which she must have en- 
countered at that tame. Altho the last 
chapter of the biography is enti ‘bundas °’, 
wo are allowed a 0 مهم‎ of the 
general aura of popularity tion that 


surrounded her after her entry into the literary 
world. More serious and detailed information 
on her with the bundan seems to 
be called for here. 
Ha said that, one should pay full tribute 
to Danly's book: a سردم و‎ es Raum 
IohiyO's short stores read very well will 
undoubtedly place her among those modern 
Japanese writers whose works enrich the stock 
of world literature; the comprehensive notes 
to each cha will be of valuable 

to students of Japenese literature and 


IBEXA POW ALL 


Mixio Hane: Peasants, rebels and 
outoastes : the underside of modern 
Japan. [xv] 297 pp. New York: 
Pantheon Books; ndon: Scolar 
Prees, 1982. £12.50. 


Mikiso Hane's book 1s an attempt to depiot 
what it was like to be an ‘ ordmary ' Japanese 
durmg the century of mdustrialiation up to 
the Paoiflo War. Drswing largely on reoent 
compilations and accounts by Japanese his- 
torians the author's aim is to answer the ques- 
tion ‘ how did modernisation affect the lives of 
the people who carried its burden and paid ita 
costs ? ' (p. xi). The &uthor's own commentary 
essentially serves to back up the frequent, 
and often legthy, extracts from the accounts 
of those living through these years. These 
extracts comprise & major par of the text nd 
constitute, in the au s view, the book’ 
main contribution. A large part of the book 
relates to the life of the try as a whole; 
the rest embraces sections on the outoaste 


tory workers, 

Thre ing brief concluding oha 

war and we are i 

similar work on the poor and workers. 
In a virtually untouched field the book 

makes available in y readable form much 

that ıa new to those who do not read Japanese, 

and its subject matter will be of interest to 
many pisci qs y, however, it provides 

a 


ow not to write social 

history. eae eee Japan's third rate 

‘ Marxist’ than to the works of such 

scholars as E. P. Thompson, Michael Anderson 

or even Tsuchiya Takao, Hane achieves rela- 

tively Little when he oould have achieved so 
VOL. XLYIL. PARTI]. 
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case the author ıs trying to make. Emp trade , cheap , à large, bridges ble 
the dangers of ooel mining in Ja for techno gap, and & domestio toleranoe 
example, annual death rate figures of 1,800 of pollution and other adverse ‘external’ 
per annum are given (p. 229). That this was effects of growth. The other view ıs that 


Japan's growth is besed on peculiar Japanese 
features of its social and economic structure. 
An innate for unselfish oo-operation 
هد‎ often emp &nd soholars have also 
analysed this in conjunction with the distinc- 
tive institutions of lifetime commitment, 


nity wee? Wago: yee and other features of 
the ustrial relations which, 16 is 
argued, are powerful the effective 


mobilixation of Japen's pede resources. 

The author of this study finds much of value 

in us work, but his researoh focuses on & 

erent question: what role did the conscious 
development of Japanese Industral pol 
de and executed by bureaucrats, play 
the process of development? To answer this, 
he has explored the genesis and history of the 
Japaneses Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry. The research behind this book ıs 
formidable, and the result 18 one of the most 
exciting studies in the history of industrializa- 
tion ever written. It is an mstant classic. 

The story in early Mei Japan and 
ends m 1976. e most o pert of the 
book deals with the period from the late 1920s 
to the late 1940s. In this part Professor John- 
son analyses the ways in which the Japanese 
gro toward solving the economic problems 
of depresmon and imperialism, and above all, 
demonstrates the contmurty of bureauoratao 
personnel and learnmg at the heart of thu 
effort. This human continuity stretched from 
the late 1920s to the 1960s and was not 
seriously impaired even by the SCAP purges 
after the war. 

In the latter part of the book the author 
brings the story up to the mid-1970s when the 
Jepanieso wero grappling with new problems 

shortage, liberalization, and the‏ ا 
Nixon ' ock ' (the realignment of U.8.—China‏ 
relations). The author shows how in this‏ 
a younger generation of officals‏ 
flair and effectiveness worthy‏ 
decessors.‏ 

The author clearly has tremendous admira- 
tion for his ل از‎ although one zay 


question whether in his com 
systems such as that in the U.S., he has ade- 


quately weighed the political implostions of 
oe of such & powerful, semi-autono- 
mous group in society. For as the author 
shows, from 1936 the same that devised 
the post-war ‘ miracle’, wor hard for one 
of the most despicable litical regimes 
experienced in the twentieth century. Also, 
the efficiency imploations of the Japanese 
system of state guided oligopoly need much 
more thought. the conolu- 
sions for Japan are very interesting, one hopes 
that the author might go on to re more 
fully the significance of his study for our 
و‎ understandmg of bureaucracy. Are 
apanese bureaucrats different from American 
or French bureaucrats, and if so, in what 
ways? These, however, are small reservations 
to offset the virtues of such a deeply 
thought, timely, and well-written book. 
CHRISTOPHER HOW 


with 
their pre- 


flgure is not in doubt, but in 1918 
,150 men were killed in British ooel 
mines (H. 8. Jevons, The British coal trade 
1915, repr. London, 1989, 368). was, 


an ap 


&panese mining 
o wage ف‎ ite idee of par 
ing power relative to other countries. The 
living standards of the lower social strata of all 
indus&ializing countries in the period in 
question were low, and we are left with little 
idea of how the lot of these groups m Japan 
compered with that of their counterparts 
elsewhere. 
The most disappointing thmg ebout this 
ue however, s the lack of any original 
Not only do the extracts and data 
ue but so do its 
ments. خی‎ we d ere radio nt 
the author's, but footnoted as being those of 
other مود‎ dna E 
to reoeive unqualified acceptance. ee 
more, as Tetsuo Najita has pointed out, his- 
torians 'are not exempt from the common 
obligation of d a methodologio&l orien- 
tation’ (in T. Najita and J. V. 
od, Confid in modern Japanese history, 
Princeton, 198%, 5), but Hane appears to be 
convinced of littla more than bhat tho people 
he 1s talking about had an ex 
tame. Tye obec ile to Delle tef the calle 
between rich and poor, and between town and 
country, widened during the period under 
consideration, but this theory is not systemet- 
cally pursued. We are left with a book short 
on academio judgement and without any 
overall methodological framework, an account 
which that a precocupetion with ‘ the 
voices of human experience’ alone is not 


enough. 
JANET HUNTER 
CHALMERS JOHNSON: e. Gc and the 
Japanese mirade: the growth of 


industrial pohoy, 1925-1975. xvi, 
393 pp. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford niveraity Press, 1982. $28.50. 


The growth of the Japanese economy is one 
of the most important phenomena of the 


twentieth رن‎ Eun For many years this 
growth—remarkable th 


it was—did not 
impinge too serloualy on the economies of the 
Western world. Now, however, the absolute 
size of Japan's eoonomio us 
to take it very seriously. U the 
Japanese economy has become a policy as well 
as an academio im ve. 
Various explanations of Japen's success have 
been advanced, most of which fall into two 
oetegorios. The first emphases the function- 
met the economy m terms of the efficient 
RE aed pius &nd also emphasixes the 
kon Sa ah had in the 1950s and 
of a liberal international 
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There are many articles on Japanese illustra- 
ted books, & subject on which Hillier هد‎ our- 


rently working. An aspect wo are told ho ts 
to cover in hrs forthooming study ıs the 


k-wrapper, a physical pert of a Japanose 
illustra book which tends to survive onl 
very rarely. This subject i 


touched upon in Lawrence Smith's contribu- 
tion. He makes an m suggestion and 
one worth pursuing that bly ‘in the late 
Edo print artists earned much of their 

ood .. . through the numerous ephomera 
which formed an important part of urban كنا‎ 
m the period ’ (p. 170). 

Quite & iately for a Festschrift dedice- 
ted to Jack , the theme of oonnoisseurship 
recurs in a number of articles. The difficulty of 
authenticating a Japanese painting is one such 
example, as copying was a vory 
common exercise in Japan. Joe Proe in his 
prae presente throe very similar tiger pamt- 
ings. Fortunately, in this oase two were signed 
by Öyð and one, the original, by Okyo, showing 
that there is a gap of over 100 years between 
the paintings by the two artista. This case 
should be a wintry reminder of the blems 
entailed in the of lire 
peinüngs. Price, however, invo pesi wei 
of & great master in too black and w a 
manner whioh may not always be helpful. 

The most fascinating and perhaps provoog- 


“impression ' as used for Japanese ta. He 
exposes a i of usage and 
this article is & must for anybody concerned 
with versions of a print. Another point Lane 
makes is that non-Japanese cam provide 
worthwhile contributions to wkiyo-e studios. 
Ié is an understandable assertion on his part, 
as he must often have had to against 
the arrogant attitudes of some of the Japancee 
specialista. However, the late Teruj1 Yoshida's 
notorious and unscholarty d tion of 
foreign uki studies can surely not be taken 
too seriously today. Lane's own and of course 
Jack Hillier’s contribution to ukiyo-e studies 
provides ample proof against such claims. 
Most of the articles direct our attention to = 
lumited number of Japanese works of art and 
some of them are quite short. However, there 
are also more substantial articles like the dis- 
cussion of Japeneso literati artista of the Meij 
DS Py Stephin Addie -or Eiko Renan 


ich will be ussful for those 
Interested in the phenomenon of Japonisms at 
that period. 

In short, this Festschrift is well produced 
with illustrations, introduces a number of 
little-known works of art, and contains some 
Interesting and useful articles. À 
will wish to have it anyway, but tt oan also 
be recommended to those whose curiosity was 
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MaTrui Forrer (ed):  Hssays on 
Japanese art to Jack Hiller. 
188 pp. London: Robert G. Sawers 
Publishing, 1982. 


Jack Hiller is seventy. To oelebrate this 
occasion hw friends have brought ont a 
sumptuous Festschrift which should be of 
Interest to any specialist in Japanese art. 
Hillier has been a popularizer ın the best sense 
and countless people must have had their first 
introductaon to Ja art through his 
writings and thro exhibitzons with which 


he was involved. the study of Ja 
printa in particular Hiller le a household name 
and concerned with this i 
tha Weet inet have bens Cori رس‎ once writings 
or personal advice to a greater or lesser extent. 
He is not an academio but a connoisseur and 
his place of activity not & university or museum 
but the auction house, Sotheby's. This means 
that the contributors to this Festschrift come 
from widely differing unds and include 
& number of prominent There are 
es many as 24 articles in this volume and many 
of them include a tzibute to Jack Hillier, bear- 
ing witnom to his personal charm and readiness 
to help so many people. In fact, some of the 
contributions are reminiscences rather 
than scholarly articles. 

The content of the book reflects Hillier’s 
interests closely. The editor هر‎ to be oongrata- 


lated for having succeeded in covering these so 
comprehensively and securing such a variety of 
contributions Hillier’s friends, a task 


which could not have been easy. The striking 
cover shows a detail from a painting of a 

by ky whioh must give pleasure to 

W 


o regards the o torsit de aao 
i يا‎ The F starts 
ey ith an actual print as a frontis- 

‘Je ‘umbrellas in London rain’, 

Jasob Pma, whioh ue that Filles 
himself is a watercolourmt and wood ver. 
A brief glance at the table of contents may 
then create the impression that the following 
articles are mostly unrelated and esoterio 
stadies of purely interest. The 
unassuming title of Festschrift, E on 
Japansss art, may also underime this. How- 
ever, this volume as a whole shows such a 
ور سیک مس اجه‎ approach, methodology 

maternal that any student of Ji 
prints and pain oan read it with profit, 

There are articles which the 
more physical aspect of a work of art. A 
reprint of a on of Japanese print- 
i a Mr. T. Tokuno from 1889, edited 
eter Morse, is one such example and 


printmeking will 
bebly be familiar to most of those interested 
this Fosteohrift but this article provides in- 
formation of interest even to tho Initiated, for 
example the difference between old and modern 
Japanese methods of wood-cutting. Another 
article by Gerhard Sohack illustrates a fasci- 
nating process of pentimenti on sketches by 
Kuniyoshi, where: the artist superimpoeed 
amall pieces of paper over certain details of the 
sketch to oorreot and tighten up his oom- 
position. 


(۹8 


the Party for its wisdom in the 
fundamental importance of mu S quai conscious- 
ness. At other times he praises the Party's akill 
in o a vacans. united front designed 
to exploit feelngs of nationaligm that are 
appropriate only in & oertam stage of the 
revolution. The Marnst-Leninist may 
be more subtle than he allows, in that the 
decision to concentrate on ' national liberation’ 
as the Party’s oel line after 1041 may 
itself have been determined by a change in the 
international lme, dictated by the require- 
ments of a new phase of world history. 

A second, more serious, هد هت‎ that in 
spite of his emphams on the international 
awareness of the Vietnamese Communists 
themselves, he makes little attempt to relate 
their decisions to those of other Alarxist- 
Leninist Parties at ortioal junctures. He 
acknowledges in passing the importance of 
relations with the Chinese Communist Party, 
but he does not trace parallels between Chinese 
and Vietnamese debates on o issues. 
Auch that is still imperfectly understood in the 
history of Vietnamese Communism مد‎ likely to 
becomes intelligible only when those 
are ored in more detail especially in the 

928-31 and 1940-42. seems 
reluctant to dwell on Sino-Vietnamese Com- 
munist relations at any stage; for that aspeot 
of the subject it 1s stall n to rely on the 
&ooount published by K. C. Chen fourteen 

ago (Vietnam and China, 1938-1954, 
ne 1969). He does, however, pay some 
attention to relations between the Tndoshinese 
Communist Party and the Comintern in 
Moscow, and at one pomt offers an in 
ris that Nguyen Ai Quoo (alias Ho Ch 

) was in disgrace for much of the period 
from 1931 to 1989. During that period, 
moreover, there were closer contacts than pre- 
viously between the Indochinese and French 
Communist Parties. For a time, apparently, it 
was even decided to treat actavity m southern 
Indochma as the bility of the FCP, 
whilst northern In remained that of an 
external Committee based in Macao. 

Thirdly, in attempting to portray the Com- 
muust movement as an expression of Viet- 
namese ‘ patriotism’, some readers may feel 
he has been less than fair to those nationalist 
groups which refused to the leadership 
of the ICP or its front organizations, or were 
actively anti-Communist. One cannot blame 


him for to treat such groups in 
detail in a with this title; but his - 
ness to regard all such groups as mere lackeys 


of the French, the Mp تج‎ er ie Chinese Kuo 
mm tang, mega 8 0 0 y 
amounting to bias m favour of the Viet. 1 
He ıs more suooeeaful in analysing the positive 
virtues of the Communist movement than in 
trying to understand the reasons behmd the 
weakness of non-Communist nationalism; in 
particular he fails to the oonsequen- 
wal portados ot ie &panese decision to 
leave France in control of Indochina until 
almost the end of the Seoond World War, 
which prevented the emergence of any 
Japanese-oriented nationalist movement of 
the kmd that dominated the Indonesian 
Revolution after 1045. 
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stamulated by reading Jack Hillier's Hokwsas 

or Utamaro and who were thereby led to 

explore this fascinating field of Japanese art. 
TOSHIO WATANABE 


Horna Kim KHANH: Vietnamese Com- 
mumsm 1925-1954. 379 Pp. Ithaca 
and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1982. £18.75. 

Describing his book as a ‘ selective history ’, 
Dr. Hunyh Kim Khanh indicates his two 
prinorpel objectives at the outset: to chronicle 
the mternal history of the Indochinese Com- 
munist Party (and ita predecessors) and to 
explain its remarkable suooese in leading the 
‘ August Revolution’ in Hanoi in 1945. In 
regard to the first of these tasks, his work 
must certainly be counted an important oon- 


tribution to a subject which in the has all 
too often been treated superflaully, by scholars 
more mterested in mstant ons than 


in the thorough exploration of detailed faota. 
By drewmg on the research of Vietnamose 
Communist historiens themselves, as well as 
on Party publicataons of the period in question, 
he has made available to Western readers & 
substantial body of information which was 
previously accessible only through a knowledge 
of the Vietnamese language. At certam points 
he has added mformation drawn from the 
archives of the French Ministry of Colonies, 
although his study of the latter has not been 
exhaustive and still leaves room for further 
research. (Inevitably, of course, as a scholar 
li outside Vietnam, he does not have access 
to internal archives of the Vietnamese 
crear and Communist Party in Hanoi.) 
resulting survey and analysis of the prina- 
pel lines decisions of the 2 represents 
an advance on any work iously published 
in English or French. Above all, he succeeds in 
00 the common assumption that the 
history of Vistnamese Comm amounts to 
Irttle more than the biography of Ho Chi 
Minh ; if anything, he 1s likely to be accused of 
havmg given too e attention to the career 
of the man who finaly emerged as Party 
leader 1n 1945. 
When ft comes to his second task, however, 
and to his general interpretation of Vietnamese 
history during thess two decades, it is possible 


ap‏ و 

grounds. First, whilst he is frequently at 
1o emphiaige the international aspect GC Com. 
munist thmkmg, his central concern is with 
the relationship between Communism and 
nationalism—or more precisely, Vietnamese 
patriotism. His mam conclusion would seem 
to be that the Communist movement was 
successful when, as in the early 1040s, ita 
leaders attention to the patriotio 
tions of ordinary people; but that it 
miserably when it entered what he oalls the 
' mternational wilderness’ in the 1930s. But 
afar مر‎ de iter cane روا‎ à: 

is ultimately rather ambiguous. At 
some porta he seems to take nati as his 
primary framework of referenoe, and to praise 
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no. 12, is Lambri). And why should there be 
two lists of abbreviations (pp. ii, 146-7), with 
E بیج‎ E SOAS, 
8, respectively), others d pns fuss m 
both) ? The characters, n 

oally Be seit دي‎ are clearly 

though some are in an mdividual "a (e.g. 
feng HB, p. 91, L 4; p. 45, L 18, repeated 
pp. 40-7); a very fow are misung (e.g. p. 122, 


no. 44; Lan Yu...=?). There are some 
slightly disruptive cases of mnking (e.g. 
29, .م‎ 119, 1. 20). Jih-chen 1s 


P. 18, L 

Jih-ksi B m the SOAS edition of the Tien- 
fang tien-li (tse yao-chieh) (Lealie, p. 48, no. 30) 
which is dated Hsuan-t' hsin-haï = 1911 
not 1909 (ibid., p. 49, L 2). p. 152, A, ken 
should be B, and there rs some confusion as 
to whether ıt is the romanization or the 
character that is at fault m no. 25 (p. 40,1. 12; 
k or kw?) when one is without recourse to 
the original Chinese. 

The romanization of characters, a modified 
Wade-Giles system, ıs not always consistent. 
This may be the result of the typographical 
treatment, as, for example, in p. 180, no. 1, Yu 
for Yu; p. 181, no. 9, wx-in (for yin)-ta. Some 
forms are, perhaps appropnately, very tradi- 
tional (e.g. Yuan Kuo+sw for more modern 
tso). Other inoonsistency m unfortunate: m 
the text not all Chinese terms (for which 
v. $12, p. 169: Terms) have romanixzatzons 
(e.g. p. 19, L 11 Asiao-yin), nor do all have 
translations (e.g. P. 109, L 14 chucag-wu). 
One such is wron ch'a-pen (p. 169) » found 
00 p. 25, L 17 out & romanization written 
$F Æ (= oh'ao-pen) ‘copy’, not, as the 
textual syntax might suggest, ‘a damaged 
copy’. mi-erh-so-te HE W Ze W ) mirdad, 
lies 87) is not listed in $12 although trans- 

m n 28, L 1 as sui-erh-na-te, without 
characters. Bimilarly, 1-lei-sha-t« 
= "80; L 14 = 1۳4822, pp. 16, 80, 40) is not 
included in the $ 12 index, nor are the oharao- 
ters provided anywhere. And could ch'ng-chen 
lao-jen, nowhere translated in this bibliogra- 
phy bo a shaikh ? 
final point which ma secondary 
level information on ead peat1000 Ming 
d Muslims to Leslie's t (pp. 120-8), 
would be reference to the T'semg-mg kuan-tse 
JE 3E ff HU. Ch. 7, p. 6e ff. of the Hui-Me 


. kuan [n] [n] ff includes, among others, one 


Ma Liongfu E Bi 4, working there m 
1509. ا‎ ۱۳ Foleo to. Ma Liceo 


no. 170) ?‏ ,106 .م) 
The avenues of further investigation are‏ 
Dp oe‏ ل man j ana‏ 
e has ably‏ ;)124 ,122 ,118 ,52 , 
brought several important questions to the‏ 
fore. Perhaps, as & result, he may soon be‏ 
able to discuss such points Chinese‏ 


and with Chmese librarians and 


ographers ? Certainly ham n t in saying 
192) that that this wo o bams for 
', but Donald Lealio 1s also 


AA D modest m his asscesment (p. 192, 
final sentence) of this valuable work. 


JEREMY DAVIDSON 
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The authors interpretations, therefore, 
must be examined critically. The book never- 
theless deserves to be weloomed for its factual 
detail and careful scholarship, and certainly it 
is one which no specialist oen afford to ignore. 

ER. B. SMITH 


ps Daxrez Lest: Islamic litera- 
tn Chinese, late Ming and carly 
iv, nm Beloonnen, A.CT.: 
ee llego of Advanced Educa- 
Islam in China and Islamic literature m 
Chinese have reoently experienoed renewed 
lack of attention. The eld of study is fortu- 
nate to have Donald Leslie as one of its leading 
which led to his masterly work, The Jews in 
China, a change of focus دز‎ this valuable 
expository, detailed, and م‎ clearly 
structured like Leslie’s other bibliographical 
m five mam sections: Introduction, 
(Bice an Works in Chinese, pp. 19-59 
and y Ching d ' origin); 
سود‎ of literary pp. 
p. 107-87; plus a postface, pp 
189-92, w. ich includes an enkghtening Lut of 
immediate importanoe to the er is $10, 
. 15564, a valuable annota bibliography 
hies and of studies of 
pp. ii, 146-7. 
Even though speolfloally weighted towards 
a few later, even post-1911 ioataons. I have 
not, however, been able to te Isaac Mason's 
AL of China, Shanghra 
Literature Society, 1929, nor a work in Chinese 
the several more recent works—some of lesser 
importance—it is regrettable that there is no 
with commentary of the Qur'ün (Kuo-yu 
Ku-lon ching Bd Nf OG WM $E, Taipa: 
It 1 understandable that hokimgs of re- 
prmts, even faosimile reprints of important 
as to be virtually im le to 
(BOAS lua, for instance, bo the 1828 
1885 edition of no. 19: the CA'ing-cken chik- 
nan), but why mention some Taiwanese re- 
Zoe kaeks EPUM bû ROP. 22, reprinted 
with it)? 


Oi: books, authors and assootates. 
tion, 1981. ۰ 
interost from Western after & long 
exponents; following a series of researches 
contribution to the Islamic ares. 
works, the bibliography under review ıs 
are -nine key works of lato 
useful appendices, pp. 127-64, and 
mdexes, 
71 Chinese Muslim surnames, pp. 190-2. Of 
of bibhogreph 
15 also a list of abbreviations, 
the late Afing and eariy gh ing. tie book notes 
بح‎ A Un لس‎ Ehe Srinat noade CT the 
(Hui-chao yu Chi-iw-chiao kotun), and, among 
mention of Shi Tzu-chou's FF F FH] translation 
Chung-hus ts'ung-shu wei-yuan hui, 1958). 
works like Lealie's nos. 4, 10, 38, may be so 
edition, and the 1979 Taipei reprint of the 
prints (such as that to no. 19, p. 85, L 24) and 
A fow more 


o pomts of comment or 
are some phioal 


date p. 9, L 10 ré not Al but Ail; p.181, 
o. 8, should be Samudera; while p. 181, 
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& long way in mainland South Bast 
haa امسر‎ this forest through hile uso of the 
axe and fire within a general olimatio region 
exhibiting a true savanna forest climate of low 


a number of distanotive ons, 
each clearly adapted to & range of identifiable 
ecologioal factors. Unfortunately, 1t would 
appear that the age-old hiatus between anglo- 

one and francophone studies has prevented 
the necessary oross-fertilisation to produce a 
really vigorous offspring and Father Boulbet's 
offermg remams m the endemic French 
tradition 


And yet, in conclusion, Father Boulbet, a 
true scholar, should perhaps be exonerated. 
Too much quick and unsubstantial work هد‎ 
being extracted from academics drawn in by 


international o and ایس‎ aiiis goared 
to tight sch oe mevitably 
leads to ا‎ reports. I have a per- 
sonal conviction the academic Pis 


scholarly soul to these international 
tions ai his and the superficial beoomes 
the norm. Father Boulbet ıs undoubtedly a 
sonor of great depth and sensitavity, but thus 
هر‎ not his best The vegetation maps in 
the Annexes hos however, prove of some 

eral value, although the classifloation used 

rather ۰ 
P. A. STOTT 


W. T. ALLEN (ed. and tr): The‏ .ل 
customs of the Swahili the‏ 
Desturi za. Waswahili o Min on‏ 
Mwinyi Bakari and other Swahili‏ 


persons. xv, 342 pp., map [on end- 
Teven], Berkeley, Los eles and 
Laden! University of ornia 


Press, [1982]. £17.50, $31.85. 


This 18 a scholarly study of late-nineteanth- 
century Swahili civilmation and customs. It 
was compiled in the early part of this century 
by Carl Velten from work provided by a 
number of Swahili scholars, Pisa Mio Mire 
bin Mwinyi Bakari. J. W. 
great soholar of the Swahili, pessum ai 
edition published by Velten and edited it. 
Colleagues, including J. d. V. Allen and Noel Q. 

have added a dices and an anno- 

bibliography of great value. There is no 
doubt that the volume will become a central 
reference text for Swahili cultural studies in 
the to come. 

pres refer to the rites of 
(birth, inrtaation, marriage, and death), to 
divorce, greetings, games, religious education, 
different kinds of Forks and livelihood, and 
central values among the Swahili. It is by no 
means comprehensive and, inevitably, there is 
a oertain encyolopaedio element in the oompila- 
tion. But this reflects tho directness of the 
reports as they came, one assumes, from Mtoro 
himself. From any later analyst's pomt of 
view, their value is y because they have 
not beon distorted by being presented through 
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J. BournszT: Évolution des paysages 
végétaux en Thailande du Nord-Es. 
(Publications de l'École Française 
d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. oxxxvr) [x], 
36 pp., 12 plates, 14 maps and line- 
dra Paris: École Française 
و‎ Ns 1982. 

e admirer of the writings of 

ns SP de (see reviews in BSOAS, FL, 1, 

1977, 194 f. and xxi, 3, 1980, 631-3), I must 

admit from the outset that I was very disap- 

pointed with this somewhat unsubstantial and 
ephemeral contribution to our knowledge of the 
landscapes which characterze the distinctive 
region x the Korat Plateau m North-East 

Thailand. This 18 not to say that the study falls 

significantly short of the high standards of 

elegant expression and rich illustration we have 
oome to expeot from Father Boulbet, but that 

It aumply fails to make any new or real contri- 

bation to our und 


Frrst, it 18 clear from the lack of bibliographi- 
cal support m the study that the author is 
unaware of the detailed | and more advanoed 
research work oarried out during the last two 
decades on the forest formations of Thailand, 
especially ın the North East, by scientista from 
the United States, Japan and Great Britam 
and, more cantly, mdigenous spe- 
cislists in the Univermties o Thailgnd, such as 
the staff of the Department of Forest 
in Kasetzart University. Under the skilled 
direction of Dr. Somsak Sukwong, much 
interesting scientiflo ممه‎ 
being iny واد ای‎ by 

diy. the present ما‎ essentially 
descriptive in rts approach, régi ces Father 
Boulbet does attempt, in traditional French 
terms, to explain the dynamics of the systems 
encountered. Yet, as any eoologist knows, it is 
very diffloult, and y very dangerous, to 
move from the narrative to the cive 
without a ngorous mtervenmg oal stage. 

The study is first and foremost an attempt 
to provide & general terrain analysis to under- 
pin the wide use of aerial be and 
satellite imagery by the sie phot 
In this uie ti te aud that thie Writer seê i 
to be unaware of the phytosoclologicel classifi- 
cation of savanna forests m Thailand drawn up 

the present reviewer (see, for example, The 
oe of the IVth Aberdeen-Hull Sym- 


ponum on Malesian (ed. A. and M. 
Ashton), Department of y, Univer- 
sity of Hull, 1975, 22-56), could have 
provided a useful basis Be map from 


aerial اام د‎ Yet, more importantly, the 
reviewer has been developmg theones in 
اي مخ‎ Gf the origina and لام‎ dynamios 
Of bu cruel nation in tho Karat ما‎ 

based on this classification. Wie Ei 


Neolithio times, which now, of course, go back 
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repository for the surface finds sent home by 
amateurs from the colonial administration and 
the Christian mimmons. Only in northern 
Angola was a little professional excavation 
carried out under the ioes of the Com- 
ia de Diamantes. On eve of - 

oe there was a brief burst of activity 
the new universities at Lovanium and Eliza- 
bethville, mainly associated with the names of 
Hiernaux, Maquet, Mortelmans and Van 
Moorsel; but momentum was lost durmg the 
period. of politioal instability which followed, 
and only regamed durmg the 1970€, when the 
ists and ethn ers of Tervuren 
entered into a frurtful tion with the 
newly-founded National Museums Institute of 
be achieved m 12 years or so, much has 
be. in Rwanda and in the 
Congo district west of Kinshasa, and rt 
رن سي‎ Gut سوت کی شا‎ 
cal survey should oome from Francis Van 
Noten as titular author, with contributions by 
his LB at Tervuren, Daniel Cahen, 
de Aaret, Jan Aloeyersons and Emile 


is Central Africa in faot 
deals with the whole region from southern 
Cameroun and the Central Afmoan Republic in 


the north to Zambia and Angola in the south, 
but with empbasis on Zaire, Rwanda 
and Burundi. The text is, remarkably, oom- 


within 100 pages. There follows & 
iography of 44 which is said to be 
com for Zaire rather more selective 
for surrounding countries. The list of 172 


radiocarbon dates to be complete. The 
72 pages of plates line dra adequately 
illustrate all the subjects dealt in the text. 


This is in fact the long needed volume that can 
be placed side by aide with David Phillipson's 


tent for the most part to summarize the work 


taking ore always to point out how little is 
really known for certam. All the same, the 


ingly akulful use of the minerals of the Congo- 
Zambezi watershed 200 miles to the south. 
There need be no serious doubt that this popu- 


de e e‏ الوا ع 
t millenium it‏ 

developing te À لالم سما‎ somal institutions 

spread to so بر‎ of tho snd: 


fg poplo ts do west und 
Rwanda and Burundi it is largely 


Noten's own researches that have b 
olarity and precision to the outlines establi 
by ux and Maquet. There is no question 
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some ooherent theoretical or analytical frame- 
work. They constitute primary data of the 
first order, which are valuably placed in & 
further context by the appended notes on 
literature relevant to the customs discussed, 

and by the annotated bibli 
السب اتب‎ a 
thore nowadays the ho of Swahili 
custom from Mogadishu to which Mtoro 
was able to see? And how much change has 
occurred in these customs smos he wrote? In 
fact, to take the second question first, it is 
probably only m the last decade or so that 
signifloent changes have occurred. Certainly 
the rate of change now is colossal as secular 
education and the migration to coastal land by 
up-oountry peoples have mcreased. Regarding 
the first, it is interesting to speculate that it was 
maritime trading and coastal fishing communi- 
cations that maintained the homogenexty of 
customs along the coastal strip, and that 
modern international barriers and the moderni- 
zation and local concentration of fishing and 
tradmg have reduced that communication. 
Nevertheless, even if it is true that Swahil 
culture has become more diverse (and it هد‎ 
P7 mo means oertain that this قا‎ the oaae), it is 
clear that a sense of Swahili distinctiveness 
has been retained and, one cannot but help 
hoping, will continue indefinitely, for it is an 
rich culture and It 


and customs, as a recent seminar at 


80. on this subject If this is so, 
then it will be a fitting ent, which 
vindioates both Mtoro's and و"‎ scholar- 


ship, as well as that of Velten himself, This 
book ıs, then, both a memorial to J. W. T. 


Allen and an i tion to sohiolara of Swahili, 
who may also, it may be suggested, extend 
their interests seriously to the new, expanding 


centres of Swahili life and usage inland, far 
away from the coast itself. These relatively 

areas have often been regarded as 
no more than poor offshoots, yet we oan see 
them, more positively, as evidence of the 


strength and resilience of Swahili cul- 
ture and language, to which above scholars 
devoted therr lives. 


DAVID PARKIN 


FaaNom VAN Noten: The 
binas Africa. 152 pp., 32 
. 40 pp. Graz : Akademische 
und Verlagpanstat 1982. DM 108. 
For & coal and en- 


ee da ea 
oal research on the western 
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fabled gold mines of the Zimbabwean plateau 
and of their attempts to seme control of the 
mimes has been told many tames, and there are 
no new documents or archasological disoo- 
vanes to illuminate the question of the years 
before the nmeteenth oentury, nor do oral 
traditions shed much new light for this period. 
Bhila's presentation is more detailed, besed in 
part on new oral material, and does oontribute 
a oonsiderable amount to a local history of 
Manyika. But it is affected by that curse of 
Afnoan history, & surfeit of proper names, and 
16 becomes very difficult for those not initiated 
into the oomplexities of Manyika politics to 
follow the thread of the story in its labynn- 
thine complexities. One is left with an mmpres- 
sion of civil wars and internal or external 
disputes, without & very clear structure of 
cause and effect. The initial chapter on the 
polrtioal and eoonomio environment is in many 
ways the most interesting, but it suffers from 
the usual anachronistic vagueness in any ‘ land 
e ' approach. 

review of the period before the‏ و 
nineteenth century 1s briefer, more wide rang-‏ 
mg ad His theme 15 one of mis-‏ 

en identity. The Portuguese read the 
Arabic sources as impl that there was one 
great East Afrioan en t for the gold of the 
intenor called Sofala, whereas the Muslim 
sources referred to the whole stretch of coast 
under this name. Having built up the legend of 
golden Sofala, the Portuguese were unwilling 
to accept the miserable realrties of their settle- 
ment. e and the ' man on the spot ? 
recommended abandonmg Sofala, but the 
government in the metropolis refused. This 
argument 1s all right as far as it goes, but we 
are left with no real understanding of the 
clandestine and non-official trade at Sofala. 


Publio prd and private fortunes were 
typical of so much of the Portuguese empire, 


but we are never grven any clear account of 
the ts of trade, of the utility to the 
l settlers of a fortress, of their ability to 
political strings m Mozambique Island, 
bon or Madnd. Without that side of the 
pioture, it is difficult to accept the idea of a 
metropolitan government imprisoned in its 
own fairy tales. 

For the nmeteenth oentury, the established 
historography is still m its míanoy and the 
sources are infinitely better and more abun- 
dant, but neither of these books really takes 
the challenge. Elkiss dispatches the nineteen 
century In seven tantalming pages, where he 
repeats the theses of Portuguese uneconomic 
im while hintzng at the rapid growth 
of the illegal slave trade, + private 
trade could assure a ' me stipend’ 
for the unscrupulous. In almost the same 
breath, Elkum tells us that the slave trade was 
booming and that Newitt 18 wrong in seeing & 
vigorous revival of Portuguese activity in 
Sofala. Who the slavers were, what their 
political connexions were, where they sent the 
slaves aro just some of the questions which 
remain to be answered. 

Bhila gives much more space to the nine- 
teenth century, but unfortunately he moves 
away from his focus on Manyike and wanders 
rather moonclusively around the region. There 
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here of cultural oontinuity, but rather of a 
break in metallurgy and ceramics, 
coupled with a marked strengthenmg of the 
ral element in the economy, towards the 
end of the first millennium. This premumėbly 
represents the coming of the Tutsi. The - 
mark of the Early Iron Age ın this area proves 
to be the iron-smelting furnaces built of 
specially designed, wedge-shaped bricks, deoo- 
rated on their outward-facing which 
wero in use from about the second till about the 
ninth century a.D. Van Noten evidently 
the much earlier dates for the Early 
Iron Age obtamed from sites along the western 
shores of Lake Victoria, so that, once agam, 1t 
would seam to have been by fishing along the 
rivers and lakeshores that a dense Iron Age 
populadon grew up, whioh later penetrated u 
to the mountain valleys and the fertile vol- 
canto soils of the Nile-Congo watershed. 

The third area on which new light is thrown 
is the western rim of the Congo basin, where the 
predommant problem concerns the southward 
spread of Stone Age food production durmg the 
latter half of the first millennium 8.0. The 
authors conclude that, despite some remaining 
ambiguities in the evidence, the probebility is 
that some kind of food production practised 
with hoe-blades of polished stone was carried 
both down the Atlantic coast and down the 
northern tnbutaries of the Congo, and that the 
most likely agents were the early western 
Bantu-speakers spreading pied from & 
cradleland m central Cameroun. In Van 
Noten's view, the eustward spread of the early 
Bantu up the lme of the Uele was equally an 
event of the late Stone Age, witness the 
Uelian stone hoes which continued m produo- 
tion till modern times. ‘ They got their iron 
technology once they were established in the 
interlacustrme region ', and the comparatively 
late appearance of the Iron Age m the Lower 
Congo هد‎ oonanmtent with e of this 
technology round, rather than through, the 
forest. 

ROLAND OLIVER 


HE. H. K. Bama: Trade and politics in a 
Shona kingdom: the Mamika and 
their Portuguese and African neigh- 


bours, 1575-1902. (Studies in Zim- 
babwean History.) xvi, 291 pp. 
Harlow, Essex: Longman, 1982, 
£7.50. 

T. H. Ernxi8: The quest for an African 
Eldorado : Sofala, Zambena, 
and the P , 1500-1865. xii, 


121 pp. Waltham, Massachusetts : 
Crosaroads Presa, 1981. 


These two books cover much the same area 
and period, although Dr. Bhila’s focus 1s on the 
Man i while Dr. Elks pays spe- 
cial attention to the coast at Bofala. But in 
spite of the apperent novelty of the centres of 
Interest, both books cover well trodden ground 
and do not contribute much that is very new. 
The story of the Portuguese interest in the 
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South African suooees in blockmg a loan for 
Mozambique ın the 1920s was due much more 
to the shambolio state of the oolony's finances 


than to any mysterious of Smuta and his 
cronies. By and large, the Portuguese obtained 
what they wanted at the of very vooal 


and well entrenched lobbies in South on. 

Unfortunately, Katzenellen has limited 
hw sources to British and African 
documenta, so that the Portuguese side of 
negotiations is not brought out as satisfactonly 
as 16 could be. This is explained by ‘ restricted 
access to Portuguese archives’, but restrictions 
for foreigners m lasbon were relaxed oon- 
siderably from 1969 and lifted altogether in 
1974. tever the difficulties with archives 
in Maputo, even & rapid consultation of the 
correspondence of the Governors-General of 
Mozambique in the Overseas Historical 
Arohives in Lisbon would have very greatly 
strengthened this book. Alternatively, refer- 
ence to the main Lisbon and Oporto news- 
papers and journals would have helped to grasp 
the Portuguese side of negotiations more 
effectively. 

The mam effect of the lack of Portuguese 
sources, apart from published books, 1s that the 
pressure groupe and lobbies putting pressure 
on the L4sbon government or local negotiators 
are not brought out anything like as well as 
their South African counterparts. The Portu- 
guese wine and the local aloohol 
salesmen on the ground, who depended on 
returning miners to sell their wares, are 
opposed to the oepitalst producers within 

orambique. who saw their labour supplies 
disp to the Witwatersrand. However, 
this o on is not satisfactory. Production 
within Mozambique was largely limited to first 
rum and then sugar, both of which depended 
on the agreoment with South Africa for & oon- 
siderable part of ther market. The other la 
employer of labour in Mozambique was the 

way and port of Lourenco even 
more y dependent on the agreement with 
South Africa for rts activities. The protests 
about Mozambique's labour being drained 
away thus need to be taken with a generous 
pinch of salt, and Dr. Katzenellenbogen in fact 
provides us with two clues as to the real 
intereata in play. On the one hand, the traders 
m Mozambique were envious of the WNLA 
ing monopsony, and wanted the lucra- 
eee of recrartment themselves. On 
the other hand, wage rates were forced up by 
the levels of pay prevalent on the Witwaters- 
rand, so that impasmoned pleas that Mozam- 
bique be not denuded of its labour were really 
a demand that & certam amount of labour be 
kept for employers in the colony at low wage 
rates thro a system of fo labour. 

A second limitation is that the author has 
decided not to engage in the controversy as to 
why t labonr developed on such a mas- 
srve in Southern Mozambique. There is 
thus no attempt to pes a judgement on 
whether Portuguese brutality or African social 
structures wero mainly responsible for the 
outflow of labour, although there are one or 
two imteresüng pieces information. For 
example, we are told that Afnicans from South 
Africa actually migrated mto Mozambique at 
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is much which has been written &bout before 
on the Gaza state, on tho great senhores dos 
praszos of the nineteenth century, on Ndebele 
politica, and there m indeed considerable repe- 
tition between the chapters. He repeats the 
myth that the Gaza gani did nor deal m 
slaves, and seems to be engaged in ' white- 
washmg ' the socially disruptive effects of the 
mfecane in this pen: Nevertheless, thero هد‎ 
hi 


material here w does shed some new light 
on the Anglo-Portuguese boundary te and 
the paservity of the Manyika king in the great 


Shona rebellion of 1896-7. 

These two books have done somethmg to 
fill a notable gap in Mozambican history, but 
they leave the reader craving for more. In 

cular, the history of southern Mozam- 
ique, from the Zam bezi to Maputo, in the era 
of the illegal slave trade still needs to be oare- 
fully researched. 
W. G. CLABBXCE-SMTTH 


SIMON E. KATZENELLENBOGEN: South 
Africa and southern Mozambique : 
labour, ratlways and trade in the making 
of a relationship. x, 118 pp. Manches- 


ter: Manchester University Pres, 

1982. £18.50. 

The relatio between Southern Moram- 
bique and South Africa lies at the heart of the 


complex regional mtegration of the sub 
continent around the mining and industnal 
centres of the Witwatersrand, and Dr. Katze- 
nellenbogen's study of the formative period of 
this relationship (1875-1028) is thus very 
weloome. The complicated and intertwined 
negotiations over Afnoan labour, tariffs, 

ways and ports are set out in a clear and 
competent manner. There هد‎ nothing start- 
lingly new to be revealed, but it is useful to 
have the whole story set out in one piece. In 
emence, the Transvaal conceded between a 
third and a half of its rail traffic to the port of 
Lourengo Marques, now Maputo, and duty-free 


entry to the uots of Mozambique, in 
return for & monopeony over recruiting 
for the Witwatersrand mines. 


Katzenellenbogen argues convincingly that 


Portugal was not as week in negotiations with 
South Afnca as Leroy Vail and White 
have said in Capitahsm and colon! in 


Mozambique. The economy of South Africae 
rested upon the gold mmes of the Wrtwaters- 
rand, and the gold mines were crucially depen- 
dent on labour from Southern Mozambique. 
Although there were powerful vested mterests 
in the arrangement on the Portuguese side, 
they were not on such a soale. Thus, rt was the 
var ie rather than the South Africans 
who held the whip hand. Agamst the 
anguished complaints of Natal sugar producers, 
they enforced duty-free access for Mozam- 
bique sugar on the Transvaal market. Against 
the strenuous efforts of Transvaal commercial 
mteresta, the Portuguese finally obtained a sys- 
tem of deferred pay for Mozambique labourers 
in 1928. Nor oould all the machinations of the 


Cape and Natal ports preval agamst the 
reserved quota of traffic for Lourenço Marques. 
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restrict even description to those ‘ geographi- 
cal’ aspects of the problem which have some 
visible spatial expression. Time and time 
agam Western draws back from any deep or 
wide- examination of immensely oom- 
plex somal problems on the grounds that he قد‎ 


a social ا‎ ten) 
other fields tp. . Like many other praot- 
tioners of urban social phy, then, 
Western 15 prepared only to describe, map and 
be morally indignant about certain spatial 
expressions of the serious social problems to 
which government policies give rise. 

Nevertheless, this هد‎ a highly readable and 
pleasantly produced volume. İt هذ‎ often very 
moving, documenting m a detailed pesi uas 
manner the undoubted miquitics of a ad. 
Lake most similar writings, ıt contains & good 
deal of h; bole. Yet it ıa an effective piece of 
writing of its kmd—a solid and rather superior 
volume of descriptive journalimm aimed at 
&rousing the emotions and righteous indigna- 
tion of tho reader. Western has written an 
unashamedly oompassionate and polrtacally 
committed study. Accordmg to Ro Coles 
m the foreword ib هد‎ ‘straight-forward, un- 
&pologetio, olearheaded, and morally alert, B 
unsentimental... When the reader 
finished this book he/she will know how South 
Africa’s outcasts live.’ One's doubt here 
is what good this book will do and whether we 
have not already had our fill of this kind of 
writing. We all dislike apartheid. We all find 
a eid offensive and morally unjustifiable. 

t we need now is to understand apartheid 

more fully and to ap it in & cooler, more 
objective, more and Jes تن‎ 
way. South African Whites are y to be 
yet alone influenced by, books 
of this kmd. Most of the literature—and 
—gives little if any atten- 
change might best be brought 
about and how alternative policaes in South 
Afros might be implemented without resulting 
in evils, miquities and even greater 
than those so eloquently dooumented in these 
pages. 


B. W. HODDER 


CRAWFORD Youna: Ideology and de 


velopment in Africa. (Council on 
Foreign Relations Books.) xvii, 
376 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, [1982]. £19.95. 


One of the man reasons why students are 
attracted to the study of African polltios 1s to 
understand which types of regime (loosely 
ideologically defined), operating m social and 
eoonomio environments very different from 
those of Europe, have met with relative success 
or failure in improving the lot of thar citizens. 
The possession or lack of oil or other valuable 
minerals, together with the developmental 
obstacles posed for example by sub-national 
communal hostilities or by interference from 
Pretoria, are gonerally recognized as important 
in variables; but the obsession re- 
mains the achievements of ‘ socialism ? 
in tts various forms and the alleged failures of 
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certain periods, because the taxation rates were 
lower in the Portuguese colony. This limitation 
15 more ble than the lack of 2 ese 
documentation, as fleld-work on thm delicate 
topio has always been and remains & difficulty 
for foreign researchers, Nevertheless, a sum- 
mary of the oontroversy as 1t stands in pub- 
lished sources might have been useful. 

In spite of these two limitations, this book 
18 & useful addition to the literature on Mozam- 
bique, and ۵ ping stone towards a better 
understandmg of an economic link which today 
lies at the heart of the developing storm m 
Southern Afmos. The text هد‎ accom 
a map, statistical tables, a bibliography and an 
mdex, all tools for further research on this 
crucial topic. 

W. G. OLARENON-SMITH 


JOHN WESTERN: Outcast Cape Town. 
xvi, 372 pp. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1981. £18.95. 


As the title implies, John Western's aim in 
this book is to show how aparthexi policies 
have created remdential segregation in Cape 
Town. He traces the ing residential 
location and associated of Ca 
Coloureds—the majority of non-Whites In the 
olty—both before and ainoe the rise to power 
of the Nationalists in 1948. One of the effects 
of the ensuing Group Areas Act was to drive 
large numbers of these Coloureds from ther 
homes and so to change radically the spatial 
pattern of ethnic groups in the aty; & oon- 
comitant effect was to create Coloured and 
Black shanty towns. 

There are three mam perts The first 
focuses on ' place ' and describes m some detail 
&perthe:i's residential segregation plan, espe- 
cually in terms of ‘ social engineering through 
spatial manipulation’ and a model of the 


‘ideal apartheid city’. A second deals 
with ‘ le’ and هد‎ based y on the 
author's -work among one hundred house- 


holds of Coloureds, all of whom had previously 
lived m the Mowbray neighbourhood of Cape 
Town. Much of their story هد‎ told m their own 
words. Tho final part deals wrth for 
the future in the Coloured and shanty 
towns and examines briefly the future viability 
of apartheid m South Afric. 

As an urban social pher, with olear 
Interests in welfare and mequalitios and with 
an unashamedly spatial view of his discrplme, 
Western quite deliberately adopts an intellec- 
tual position which he justifies in a suocinct 


passage on pages 3 to 8. Some phers 
will applaud his rejection of the ciple that 
' space is merely the mirror of society ' and his 
&oooptanoe of the view that relations 
may be moulded by relations—mdoed, 


that solutions to problems may actually 
be formed À spatial means. Unfortunately, 
however. reviewer oan find no evidence 
in these pages to support such a standpoint. 
What one does find is a duinolmation to get to 
grips with the real social problems created by 
apartheid. There is no serious analysis or 
d : rather there هر‎ a tendenoy to 
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to be distinguished, if at all, only by the lesser 
p ce of Tenality which some of them have 


Yet Young shies away from saying as much 
in his oonoluding section and instead starts 
repeating the all too familiar excuses for the 


is perhaps because ho feels that 
to explain what is after all a fairly simple logio— 
the need to provide reasonable incentives to 
peasant agricultural producers as the main 
eee i Tt رب‎ be eee 
وا‎ presenting so many osse-studics. 
fs, he M ره رو موی‎ it is precisely the 
way in which so many socialist, ideological 
variants lead ultimately to the same negative 

wth rates and associated developmental 
هت‎ whioh je in ite owt somewhat gloomy 
way, 20 interesting. 


RICHARD JEYFRIES 


CAROLYN FISHEL BARGENT : : The oultural 


among the Bariba of 
Benin. (Culture, Illness, and Healing. 
Studies in Comparative Croes-Cultural 
Research, Vol 3.) xi, 192 pp. 
Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing 
Company, 1982. Guilders 75, $29.95. 
Carolyn Fishel Sargent’s book turns around 
an important problem m hoalth administration 
in the Peoples Republic of Benin; namely, 
how can one account for the low u of 
' sclentafio ’ obstetrical services available to the 
Baribe m the northern part of the country ! 
Her search for & solution leads her to investa- 
gate the social tion of childbirth 
among the Baribe and the cultural context in 
which Baribe women make perinatal health 
decisions. 
Of crucial significance to Sargent's argument 
is the fact that the Baribe do not define birth 


gional العا ع الس سرد‎ srt 


ications which arise at the time of delivery. 

+ Hal بای اس امس‎ nose oh 
cases) the t mother delivers her child 
alone; or that. ahe is assisted by certain 
clasarfloatory female relatives from her house- 
hold. Once she has delrvered the child these 
relatives, or other women of the village, out the 
cord. The beby ie then washed, annointed, 
and massaged so that it may become beautiful. 
The women of the househ oz of thp vilago 
may wash the child; or the mother may 
upon. tho. services of-a local woman sho D 


prognan 
t to the attention of neither the tradi- 
midwives, called matronss, or the medical 
doctors at the district maternity olinio. 

In contrast to these in a normal 
pregnancy, a number of complications may 
occur which provoke the Bariba women either 
to oall a matrone to their household or to travel 
to the district maternity clinic. Not all of these 
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proaches to the pro 
surprising, 


explicitly, and with a multitude of illustrative 
to thm question. It is also testi- 


mony to his 
Professor Y effectively defends himself 
against possible of simple-mindednees 
from outset the limited and 
Mie he insists, reel influenoo of ideo- 


entations on eoonomio policy mak- 
ix; ان‎ el by forsaking a definition 
development ' a fa roar of the adoption of 
Pigs sq not eoincxdent, criteria. 
Within the framework of a broad distinction 
between ' Afro-Marxst”, ‘ Populist-Bocialist ' 
and ‘ African Capitalist ' regimes, he then 
develops & kind of non-Marxist joel 
economy of African states. He does with 
admirable soundnees of judgement and expo- 
ton, firmly empirically based but not reliant 
titative measurements alone, cognisant 
of and regional inequalrties but not losing 
sight of the overall national and comparative 
picture. sensitive to the particularities of oer- 
in es and situations without the 
theme. He writes lucidly, evooatively 
End for the most entertamingly. His coase- 
studies might be reoomm: to students 
as the best introductory accounts of the post- 
colonial political and eoonomio experienoes of 
the various countries he covers. Since these 
number sixteen in all, his book also represents 
a major feat of scholarship. 

It is all the more dimppomting, therefore, 
that, at the last moment. Young seems to 
Pace a loes of nervo. Insofar as his conclusion 

informs his assessment of particular 
CATH ties eram موي‎ 


notwithstanding oni 
Vatt, a displazod t towards them by both 
African and European socialist mtellectuals, 
mre shorn to have po ع‎ ey: A 
better than others in terms not only of gro 
but also of improvements in tho material well- 


being of most peasant producers. I 


not only سای میا‎ t 
inadequately su tiated but of 


aed uicit eee‏ بر وی مس و 

proved alta, her in rarely à ready roy 
in the fact that they have not really been 

caprtalist in the same senso as the Ivory Coast 

or Kenya—ie., relatively free-market econo- 

mise—and that this illustrates the danger of 


olassifying according to their own self- 
rather than to the kind 
of economio policies, with to 


to discriminate far more against the 
mass of agricultural producers in favour of 
urban-based bureaucratic élites, have 
resulted in negative growth rates and have not 


even achieved any greater degree of real 
autonomy. Afro Marcist regimen, with the 
exception of that in Ethiopia, have proved 
remarkably similar to ‘ 
ea in both thair dom (and 
sa) and their external and are 
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may be understood as & system but knowledge 
of its operations seems only to create the illu- 
sion that the system on be 

These personal doubts concerning the applica- 
tions of soco-cultural knowledge do not de- 
tract, however, from the value of Sargent’s 
contribution to the nascent disciplme of medi- 
ol anthropology. 


RICHARD BURGHART 


PmururP Baxer and CHRIS Connu: Isle 
de France Creole : affimites and ori- 

viii + 299 pp. Ann Arbor, 
[M Karoma Publishers, [1982]. 


Tale de France Creole هر‎ in two sections. Part 
A, ‘A contrastivo analysis of Reunion and 
I oce ea QD. two typol ja by 

is 


. 7-129), 
Ou Ce Corne and o an E 


of the oreole French of Reunion and the 
varieties used on Alauritius, Rodrigues and the 
Seychelles, all three referred to as ‘Islo de 
France Creole’. Part B, ' On the origins of the 
first Mauritians and of the oreole of 
their desoendants: a refutation of uden- 

son's “ Bourbonnais " th (pp. 181-250), 
i by Philip Baker and 1 probably the 
most comprehensive historical and demogra- 
phie acoount of any oreole-using community 

the world. The two parts are linked by close 
co-operation between the authors, by shared 
views on the languages and their users and bv 
an unexpected humility in view of so mnoh 
data, such painstaking research, a humility 
that stresses the vast amount of work still to 
be done y with regard to the formation 
of a theory capable of encapsulating the wide 
variation oocurring in the speech communities 
studied. Speaking personally, I would have 
switched the order and offered Baker’s section 
first. I found that many of Corne’s generaliza- 
tions were more 8 ble when placed in 
context by Baker's background data. Never- 
theless, both parts were readable, and instruo- 
tive and will provide & useful model for future 
studies of creole communities. 

Pidgins and oreoles have received a great 
deal of scholarly attention, especially in the 
past twen and yet there is still oon- 
siderable ent on how those 
came into bemg, on how lexioally 
creoles can have so man Logioal similari- 
ties and on how, if at 


Morris Goodman's 4 com ve #udy of 
creole French dialects (The e, 1004) was 
the first thorough account. data came 


mainly from Mauritius and Goodman was im- 
i by the many resemblances shared b 
Creole and the American Fren 

creoles. It seemed to him that such all- 

vasive similarites, sumularities not, in 2 

tally. shared with the lexical source 

French, must mdioate a common 

both American and Indian Ocean oh 

oreoles: ‘... its of oan scarcely 

have been other West oa...’ (1904: 

130). 
Throughout the 19606 and 19708 more and 
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perinatal complications, however, are - 
nized nized. by medical doctors as clinical abn i 
t 


is of cular im œ to the 
وس مب جد‎ ci be el 
immediately after the ۰ ‘° Retained 
placenta ' therefore, & problem for which 


the Bariba seek treatment, but which only 
the matrones treat. Another problem هد‎ that 
even though obstructed is commonly 
by the Beribe and the local medical 
doctors, still the Baribe conmder such obstruc- 
مگ ای ی‎ Hd ee الع‎ 
1 irth defoota, ture 
om of & child whieh at the moment of 
delivery slides onto the ground on rts stomach. 
All these disorders indicate that the infant is a 
witch. In such onses the baby is quietly left to 
Cio, for bho DIR du mitok not only endanger 
the mother’s lifo but also brings 
the family. iuda asile ا‎ EAER 
the women of the household find the ma 


clinic to be at best unnecessary; at worst it is 
unsa e.g. olmicians do not treat 
' retained ta’) and even (e.g. 


olinicians do not put to death witch ta). 

From the pomt of view of health administra- 
tors the mtuation is olearly unsatisfactory. 
Since childbirth is not a medical blem, 
most women do not seek ante-natal health 
care and those women who encounter peri- 
natal problems often arrive at the clinic too 
late for treatment to be of any use. In conse- 
quenoe the morbidity and mortality rates for 
home and clinic deliveries are not cantly 
different. Given these figures and the Bariba 
expectations generated in their socio-cultural 
context, the therapeutio decisions of partu- 
ments are quite ‘rational’. It comes as no 
surprise that the district maternity olinio is 
resorted to primarily by traders and govem- 
mont bag au Aa m the region, most of whom 
are not 

Altho the socio-cultural oontext of 
obstetrical care in northern Benin. as described 
by Sargent, هد‎ unique to the Baribe, the low 
uptake of obstetrical services is nevertheless a 
problem common to other Third World coun- 
tries as well as to ethnic minorities m the West. 
Sargent’s proposals for the im ent of 
obstetrical care among the Baribe are, there- 
fore, of general interest. She notes that the 
medioal practitioners at the olinio do not share 
the beliefs and practises of rural Bariba nor do 
they possess the resources to offer obstetrioa] 
services to all the Baribe m the region. Given 
these administrative problems, t sug- 
gests that the traditional matronas inoor- 
porated into the national health service as 
medical auxiliarios ات‎ health nt as Last 
mediators in the Benm 
admita, however, that there are ادا ا‎ 
barriers which would prevent the successful 
implementation of such a policy. In the past 
the medioal profession has been unwilling to 

with traditional healers, and the 

watrones, although curious about oertain tech- 
niques of scien scten iio mediome, are not amenable 
to formal training as government midwives. 
It seems as if the first nme chapters of Sargent’s 
book make out an overwhelming case against 
the she suggests in her oonclusion. 
The socio-cultural context of Baribe childbirth 
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and Williams's survey of contemporary British 
perceptions of that world in age of the 
E P ee It هد‎ diligently researched, 
lightly written and aoceesible throughout and, 
as one would expect from such pens, persus- 
sive, intelligent and witty. It is moreover an 
unusually handsomely produoed volume. 
Perceptions of Africa, the Americas and Ass 
PI یت سیف‎ are. Of course ño novel act of 
study. Some of Alarshall and Williams's pre- 
decessors are notable. In tho last twenty-five 


Philp Curtin's Image of Africa. Anthon 
Barker's African link, Victor ما‎ Lords 
of human kind, Eldred Jones's Othello's country- 
men and Andrew Smolar’s more impreesionis- 
tio Noble Savage have all thrown light on the 
attitudes which propelled and accompanied 
the slave trade, Euro on and 
finally colonialism. Marshall and iliams, like 
Kiernan, help us particularly by including m 
their survey attatudes and ideas about all 
non-European peo The extent to which 
ideas about Am conditioned subee- 
quent ideas about Africans for example sug- 
gesta that Afrioans, Amans and Amerindians 
are not separable in this kind of ۰ 

This is an immediately valuable and interest- 
survey. But it also disappoints at a number 
oflevels. Firstly the restriction of study leaves 
us fundamentally with the thinkmg and writ- 
ing of people living m or ting from the 
Britash Isles. So insular is foous that the 
subtitle insists that the book is about Pritish 
perceptions whilst the conclumon talks of the 
efforts of Englishmen (p. 299). This last oon- 
traction might ann inists who would see 
fi Aphra Behn (and الوك‎ so) enr gore 
disseminator of ideas. But rt ıa even more 
worrying on two separate counts. Firstly the 
period of study, that of the Enlightenment, 
was manifestly the last twitch of a soholari 
world, withm Christendom at least, whi 
crossed frontiers with aplomb. Although 
Voltaire and Mon are acknow 
there is a sense in which Brrtaeh or 
senubility removes its intellectual chromo- 
somes from an infinitely larger gene pool. The 
canvas is admittedly an enormous one; 
but the world of European literas, which is to 
a large extent tho surviving tip of a larger ioe- 
berg in any such study, was & world 
ever thanks to discovery, 
tng and the Grand Tour. Even though 
was deolinmg as tho language of intellec- 
tuals, the Enlightenment was a period of hectic 
translation and the extent to which British 
thought was simply British thought deserves 
firmer testing than it receives in these 
And it is peeclselş where Britiihnam Decora 
distinctive that the authors are silent. The 
whole question of Ireland and the Irish is exolu- 
ded on the utterly reasonable one 
supposes, that Ireland rs and was y extra- 
Mini سوت‎ Yet any survey of the generation of 
stereotypes and in particular any study 
of the growth of such stereotyping in Britam 
surely must take &ooount of the fact that the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were a 
period of si cant colonization and colonial 
control which gave rise to ing ideology 
every bit as pervasive ME er Ga 
justify the horrors of the alave trade. For 
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more data on Indian Ocean creoles became 
available and in 1974 Chaudenson published 
Le léxique du parler créole de la Réumon (for- 
merly named ‘ Bourbon '), in which he showed 
that West African slaves hed pia little or 
no part in the formation of the creole, 
which he termed ‘ Bourbonnais’. Chauden- 
son's oon Réunion seam to be 
accurate but Corne and criticize his two 
other claims, namely (a) that all Indian Ocean 
creoles are typologically similar and (b) that 
Bourbonnais provided the major input into 
the formation of Isle de France Creole. On the 
d aide, Baker advances evidence to 

w the different linguutio amalgam in 
Réunion and Isle de France during the forma- 
tive periods in the development of ths creoles, 
évidence which oan be summarized as follows: 


Inputs into Réunion 

l. variety of Standard French 

2. regional dialects of 17th-century French 

3. Malagasy and other non-French slaves’ 


4. slaves m minority 


Inputs into Isle de France 

1. vanety of Standard French 

2. regional dialects of 18th-oentury French 

3. various non-French languages including 
languages of West Afnonn slaves 

4. speakers of French in minority. 


On the lnngumtic mde, Corne offers clear evi- 
dence, drawn ially from studies of the 
verbal systema, Réunion Creole and Isle 
de France Creole are typologically different. 
Hrs exam however, suffer from one almost 
unavoidable weakness. Since he offers actual, 
aso to fabricated, data there are few 
tely parallel structures in the many 
referred to. It is not always possible, 
therefore, to feel that the data advanced are 
irrefutable 


Tale de France Creole is an impressive book 
in rts of research, its soope and its scho- 
larly .مه‎ Like all good stories, however, 
the final solution leaves some room for ques- 
tion, debate, perhaps even ent. The 
evidence presented suggests that Indian Ocean 
creoles came into at different times, in 
different conditions with different inputs. 
rer A Weer Aan languages 
provided substratal reinforcement for the 
aspectual bias of the Isle de Franoe verb 
paren But et he end of thio book. tha reader 

still tantalzmgly unsure of whether the 
aimilarrkes between African languages and the 
Isle de Franoe creole are due to influence, to 
lmguistio universals or to chance. 

LORETO TODD 


P. J. MARSHALL and Giynpwye Woi- 
LIAMS: The great map of mankind : 
British ions of the world in the 
Age of Enhghtenment. vi, 314 pp., 
London, Melbourne and Toronto: 
J. M. Dent and Sons, 1982. £16.50. 
Few interested in the world beyond 

Europe fail to enjoy Professors Marshall 
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many respects the noteons of the British élite 
about non-Europeans tell us a great deal about 
how they regarded their own, less-priviloged 
countrymen (of whose attitudes towards 
Africans and Asians we are regrettably largely 
ignorant). 

Despite these objections, this s an admirable 
and significant volume which ۶ ligit 
كا‎ without ever being boring, 

retentious, Although many speo 
ers will wish that it had talted at thou own 
particular windmills it remains م‎ valuable addı- 
ton to an important literature. 
BIOHARD RATHBONE 
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anyone looking beyond the authors’ terminal 
date of 1800 and seeking to discover the reasons 


for the di between Frenoh and Bntish 
racial attitudes, for example. the absence of the 
Irah t will hmder, rather than help. 

Lastly rt is perhaps to be that atti- 


tudes generated by the contemplation of the 
overseas world should not be seen as re- 
emerging closer to home. To what extent were 
ideas about Asians and Africans re-deployed 
in the domestic context when explanation and 
condemnation of the erosion of the social order 
in an era which was also that of the slow 
industrialization of Britain was required? In 
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ing Labynetus of m. dir a mediator after 
the battle of the R in 585 B.o, with 
Nabonidus (p. 23). Th» 4 an instance where 
the still awaited Vol. 177/2 on and 
Babylonia in the eight to mxth centuries could 
have vided alternative views or even sup- 

his identafloation with Nebuchadrezzar. 

e Near East influence on the Greeks is well 
covered. 

While disparity between contributions is per- 
haps inevitable, these volumes mamtam the 
overall high standard set by ther predecessors 
(see BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 849; xxxvi, 3, 
1978, 642; xxxix, 2, 1976, 428). These 
chapters will be a standard work of general, 
but not reference, and it m therefore 
to be hoped that they, with B. J. Isserlin’s 
summary of views on the earliest (Le. Samitic) 
alphabetio writing (ch. xx(a)) will be made 
more wxlely available مه‎ a separate peperback 
volume in due oourse. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


F. E. Peters: CAddren of Abraham: 
Judassm|Christiamiy| Islam. xi, 225 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1982. £10.30. 


It should be rather obvious that Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam provide fertile material 


for oom e study. Just how to go about 
the ie int at which most authors 


enoounter their diffiloulty. F. E. Peters 
has taken an interesting and mnovative 
approach by selecting what would appear to 


be a range of topics appropriate to under- 
graduate teachmg and opmg them into 
this book. However, it must be stated that 
Peters's work suífers from the same fault as 
many of its predecessors in that it 1s long on 
description but ahort on real comparison. 
Peters's discussion ranges over seven topios : 
early history, the religious community and its 
porer dtruokuro; law, and tradıtion, 
and ritual, and mysticism, 
hang ecology. For the moet part, each iuge 
states the basic facts and leaves it at that 
chapter entitled ‘ ' (actually dealing 
with ritual) 1s undoubtedly the 
weakest in the book, full of omissions, unh: 
ful comments, simplistic statements, 


J. BOARDMAN and three others (ed): 

ek ee of the Balkans ; and the 
East and the Aegean world, 

tenth to eighth centuries 8.0. (The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, Vol. m, Pt. 1. 


Second edition.) xx, 1069 Cam- 
bridge, ete. : abridge Univenity 
Press, 1982. £40. 


J. Boanpwan and N. G. L. Hammonp 
(ed): The expansion of the Greek 
world, eighth to sixth centuries ۰ 
(The Oambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. m, Pt. 3. Second edition.) xvi, 
530 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Prees, 1082. ۰ 
Only about a fifth of these massive volumes 


(394 of 1599 pp., now called ‘ second 
edition’ as contrasted uro c Ve I-II ‘third 
edition ’) deal with Near Eastern history since 
most space is given to the Balkans (back to 


ther prehistory), the A including 
Greece, and Egypt ty-seoond to 
Twenty-fourth Dynasties) which lie outside 
the scope of this journal. The reawakenmg and 
on of the Assyrian ‘ Empire’ covered 


by A. K. Grayson emphases military and 
political events. J. A. Brmkman on Babylonia, 
though with fewer extant sources, provides a 
and philosophical appraisal of this 
lesser known period Mud region. Some of tbe 
same events oan also be viewed here from Neo- 
Hittate (J. D. Hawkins) and Urartian sources 
(R. D. Barnett). All these chapters form a 
detailed background to those on Israel and 
Judah during these same centuries (T. O. 
Mitchell) which are refreahmg in that they in- 
clude more archaeological and extra-biblical 
date than the Old Testament chapters in the 
preceding volumes. Since the former took up 
space with a plethora of hypotheses based on 
source oriausm they have already become 
outmoded ; and this is not likely to happen so 
quickly to Mitohell's contribution. 
Part 8 touches on Middle East history with 
ad discussions of the Greeks in the Near East 
(T. F. R. G. Braun). Braun argues 
t اد‎ or (L188) was wrong in identify- 
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which make up p ively reading lists. Apart 
from students of Middle and 
the Atlas will be of special interest to 


those who aro drawn to studies rather 
than to any one Islamio Inevitably a 
certain wness follows when the compass 


is 80 vast. d fow وا و‎ ma be questioned. 

99, for example, ' M ' هر‎ probably 
Hla but in Algeria, and the photo- 
graph of the tomb of the holy man, ‘Isk, 
which I see, is surely not to be located in the 
Spanish Preridio of Meule but rather at 

elika in the Algerian MZab. It is highly 

unlikely that this Saharan in style, 
Gi وی‎ in بل تسیچ وب‎ hehe 
town. On the same page the author states, 
‘Nor was the traffic all one way; the great 
al-Suyuti (1445-1506) of Cairo and al-Maghill 
(d. 1504) of Tlemcen, for instance, journe 
to the western Sudan where the latter | 


son who founded a Kano family’. But 
at only one other the learn 
anything about al-Maghilt, namely, on p. 129, 


where he is credited with the introduction of 

the iri into West Africa, a most 

debatable assertion; nothing is said - 

cally about this in the Kano ohroniole. for 

ond E BUYO, MU ig‏ سره انس پیت 
and is based on a‏ 

bic text. It is his books which travelled 
not the man. 

There is a stamulating discussion in the 
introduction on Western attitudes to Islam, 
which ends with the statement of the Beoond 
Vatioan Council. Lady Hester Stanhope 


RS 
Palm the course of the narrative, 
and and bert are somewhat shabbily 


misused. impressed. the 
سرت‎ E ality fa an Pipe 


which left a distinct imprint on his work’ 
. 17). Surely Burton rather than Lane (see 
remarks about his private life by 
Leila Ahmed) is a better source to quote, if 
one must, as an authoritative orientalist. From 
all the above one can seo that this is a 
special sort of Atlas of Islam. It is 
ally ی‎ es stimulating to read and of 
undoubted value for some students. All the 
with caution and a 
to be checked. 
E T. ۰ 


same 16 must E read 
number of details need to 


0. E. BoswonTBH: Medieval Arabio owl- 
ture and administration. [xii], 358 pp. 
London: Variorum Reprints, 1982. 
£26. 

The sixteen articles reprinted here, which 


enoyolopedio 
approach means that articles of apparently 
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dinê suggestions, and true compari 
limited to tho final paragraph. Peine, و‎ 
and Shavaot are simply mentioned in 


were m origin festivals, which would 
seem to make emi pime materii] for domi- 
parison with the Aan (Ms journey te a 
the centre, ritual rebirth, eto.). To state simply 
that ‘from the the celebration of 
the Christian “ 2 (arta) 
ritual took place on 8 y, the و‎ Day, 
as oommemorataon of his Resurrection ' (p. 128) 


evidenoe is for 
sentence. ve dieu for e he E 
i mentioned bút iever ie if drawn inio oom: 
Perea wt ino sees daily ice of 
udaism and the seven times of the Syriac 
eine olen nor are the tames of 

any vomperedve thought. The biblio- 


Sui À fe days Mid نس‎ ee 


missos ار ی ال وت‎ and اه‎ and over- 


emphasizes other more 
works. 

each cha of this work 
similar comments to the a could be made. 


While there most certainly are valuable facts 
and insights within the book, the student who 
is given this work, either as a text or as 


entary reading, is going to need careful 
ce in order to gain much profit from ft. 
A. BIPPIN 


Francis Rossow : Atlas of the Islamic 
world since 1500. 238 pp. Oxford: 
Phaidon Press, 1982. £18. 


Dr. Francis Robinson is a lecturer in Modern 
History in the University of London and the 
author of & monograph on the politics of 
Indian Muslims. Smoe the mid-1970s he has 
been making a special study of Muslim saints 
and ‘lama in parts of North Indis. In this 
Atlas his survey of the history of Islam during 
the last five centuries embraces all parts of the 
Islamic world, from the Philippines and 
Indonesia to Morocco iid perta of Central 


rary, dling with movement bth mens, 
that of Bult&n Suleymin, and Tu Wen-Hatu in 


the splendid illustrations highlight the text 
which includes extensive bibliographies of 


books, articles, und unpublished theses. 


Perhaps more oould have been said about 
o literature during the period in question. 
This Atlas, Michael Brett’s 
The Moors ( on, 1980) and to & 
Foloo Quilci's Le À di Allah 
1978, published in as The children of 
Allah) are sui generis, far to most 
‘coffee table’ books, offi uroe material 
and lavishly illustrated und material 


to students in à way which is scarcely possible 
in the monographs, reprints, and text-books 
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Arabio, although there is an 

anomaly m the method of their presentation. 
While most Arabio items are transliterated, a 
few are given only in Arabio scripts the oon- 
trast appears in items 52] and 522. One per- 
sonal comment: the first (1958) edition of this 
reviewer's Makdis site in the Sudan is given 
(item 387). The second (1970) edition 1 
preferable. 

P. AL HOLT 


Eux KEDOURIE: Islam in the modern 
world. [vii], 332pp. London: 
Mansell Publishing, 1980. £10. 


This ıs an extremely varied collection of stu- 
dies ranging from ifloant contributions to 
Middle ern soh p (notably oh. viu 
‘Great Britam and Palestine: the turning 
point’), review articles, and academic table 
talk of a high order. All the ghapters, with the 
exceptions of v and viu, have been published 
previously as separate articles, and the justifi- 
cation for their collection into this smgle 
volume is that the book seoks to treat in detail 
* the fortunes of Islam in the Middle East under 
the stress and pressure of modernity ’. As such 
it adds to the increasing number of publications 
which have resulted from the dramatic revival 


of Islamic political &ctivim in the 1970s, 
although strictly only chs, Hiv and vi 
can be said to the main area of the 


book’s concern: the rest form a much leas 
coherent body of material. 

Profeasor Kedourie is one of the leading 
historians who work on the modern Near an 
Middle East. He oan be scholarly in the best 
sense of the word, he is often oontroveraial and 
not above verging on the polemical on occasion, 
but he is never dull. There is much good sense 
and sound in his vision of the 


fortunes of Islam over the last 200 Xm 
but no will persuade hum that Jamil 
al-Din al- was an more than one 


who ‘ ed a secret doctrine of infidelity 
and sceptiomm ' (p. 25) while his oocamonal 
roletenbes to literary sonroee arê qalt uat 
sentatave of the poet quoted (pp. 31-2). There 
seems to be no com reason why the bref 
chapter on ' Islam and e Orientalists ', pub- 
Lshed as long as 1956, should have 
included here. "Much of this material appears 
naturally dated in the light of so much work 
on the nature of Islamio society whioh has 
8 red over the intervening twenty-five 
es co cll vant tortie mate 
social suentists. 

Professor Kedourie would be proud to ao- 
knowledge himself as a politioal and diplomatic 
historian, and his command of the archival 
materials on which oh villas based iw nothing 
less than magstral. Yota view of the Near an 
Middle East which oonoentrates on the dis- 
course and machinations of politicians, either 
native or foreign, must inevitably lead to 


my, almost nihilstio ives. The 
crude corruption, brutality, and ideological 
ranting’ (p. ) which the young Kedourle 


witnessed in Baghdad in the 1930s and 1940s, 
on one level have certafily been confirmed b 
his subsequent academic researches. He 
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limited interest open onto wider horizons, an 
article on the art of the secretary, for instance, 
oon useful information and bibliography 

ing to rhetorio or the development of 
the Islamio taxation : 

Nine of the articles here relate to the work of 
three Muslim soholgrs: four to the äfa/dtih 
al-'wlüm of Abū ‘Abd All&h al-Khwärezmi (a 
general discusmon of the work and its &uthor, 
and translations or summaries of, and oom- 
mentanes on, the sections on theology and 
secte, the jdhliyya, and the art of the seore- 

), three to the works of ai-Qalqeshandi (on 

es and ther decipherment, the art of the 

, and non-Muslim taries in the 
Mamlük state), and two to al-Alaqriz!’s works 
on the Umayyads and their place in Islamio 


history. The remammg seven are more diverse 
1 of disousmons of the 


in 0 neng 
Tahirit d. its oonoern with Arabio 
culture, the role of Raji’ b. Ha in the 
Umayyad od, the poem of al-Sanawbari 
about the Carmathian attaek on Aleoos, Ibn 
Teymiyys on tho “prophet Shu'ayb, 
the evidenoe for the involvement of Jews in 
the medieval Islamio underworld, the inter- 
action of Arabic and Perman culture in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries A.D., and the 
ble invention of the fountam pen m 


ätumid North Africa. 
The volume maintams the standard of 
previous Variorum Reprints, one oan onl 


weloome this convenient collection of so mu 
useful, informative and sometimes diverting 
material. 

G. R. HAWTING 


A. BaónkRLO and Q. E. 98 : 
(comp.): À bibliography of the Dàr 
Für/Wadas region. (Occasional Paper, 
No. 5.) x, 191 pp. Bergen: Historisk 


Institutt, Universitetet i Bergen, 

1981. 
Withm its cal fleld, this work by an 
historian Wal gei ع‎ usefull ira 
that 


the two major bibo hies of the 8 
compiled by R. L. 1989) and its sequel by 
Abdel Rahman El Nasri (1962), which together 
cover publications down to 1968. Sam 
suggests that the relevant rtems from an 
Nasri have been incorporated in this biblio- 
grey, but its range is more extensive chrono- 
ogi (it goes down to 1031), geographical! 
(it includes Wada, which as form Fren 


colonial territory lay im iafidehum to 
those reared in te اسع با‎ the Condo- 
e ep سعد سای ال صو‎ e 
included. Nasri (here followmg Hill's 
procedent) excluded ‘ manuscripta, Tapa; and 
newspaper materal’. Bjorkelo and 

Wi admit mape (e.g. items 606, 629), and, 
if not MSS properly published and 
unpublished (e.g. items 430, 1091). 
Incidentally, item 116 ya that an English 
translation by Dr. J. 8 ding of the 
Sudanese seotaon ot te oher und fruchi- 
.bakrer Palm-Bawm (1710) ‘exists in type- 


script”, but fails to say where. Like Hill and 
` Nasn, this bibliography includes works in 
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lustory and oulture are treated by Werner 
Ende m his discussion of the und and 
politioa] and ous signifioance of the recent 
on the life of Muhammad, ‘ The Message ', 
and by Fritx Steppet’s article on a Muslim 
fundamentalist criticism of the draft constatu- 
tion for the Islamic Republo of Iran. À sign- 
floant proportion of the articles is conoerned 
with art and architecture, literature, film and 
theatre, mumo, and phil hy. Most are quite 
specific, but, for example, lo, Pilan Nagel's exa- 
munation of a tendency towards secularmation 
in the history of Islam, and Janine Sourdel- 
Thomine’s argument that the study of Islamio 
arb and architecture has overemphasized 
regiona! adition ag the expenie of e unity 
the Islamio world, represent & more theore- 
tacal and general approach. If the aim of & 
Festschrift 1s to honour a scholar with a volume 
that will be constantly used by a variety of 
students and fellow scholar, then this volume 
certainly succeeds. 

As well as the articles, the book includes a 
tabula gratulatoria and a daunting list of only 
the dedicatee’s most mgnificant publications. 
It has been produced to Bril's usual high 
standard, but contams no index. 

G. B. HAWTING 


Lupwia W. Anazo (ed.): Historical 
gazetteer of Iran, Vol. 2. Meshed and 
Northeastern Iran. xix, 0 
216 maps. Graz: nt 
Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 1981. 


This volume covers the area bounded in the 
north by the Boviet Union and the Caspian 


See, m the east Afghanistan, in the south 
by a line running irom Gaxik, neer the han 
border, ın a south-westerly direction 


Birjand to Kirmin and then in-s north- 
westerly direction to Yazd, and in the west by 
a line northwards from Yard to 
Dimghin, Birfurüah and Bäbul. A from 
Btrjand none of these towns 18 included in this 
volume. Like Vol. 1 (reviewed in BSOAS, x11, 
2, 1978, 426-7) it ıs based on the Gazetteer of 
Persia, published in Simla in 1914 as a oon- 
fidentaal document for the General Staff Army 
Headquarters, Intelligence Branch, bp th 

Government of India, which is an inv o 
source for the history of Perma in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. Dr. Ada- 
mec 1s perf a useful service to scholars 
and others in makung this materi available 
and is to be congratulated on the publicataon of 
his second volume. The introduction to Vol. 2 
follows the introduction to Vol. 1. A select list 
of modern studies on the districts within the 
area covered by Vol. 2, taken from M. Bonine, 
Urbanization and cy structure in contemporary 


Iran and Afghanistan: a selected annotated 
bibliography (Ellinow, 1975 , has been added for 
th 

the list of authoritues (surnames without ini- 


tuals, which seams rather perverse) cited in the 
Gazetteer, with dates to which the material 


oted from them refers, a asim VoL 1. 
tt not, however, ساس ا‎ Aui 3 
those omitted are Maula Bekhzh FE &n 
passim), C. Wanlus (1008, p. 3 passim), - 
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quite justified m stating that ‘the -term 
prospect in these societies قر‎ one of intellectual 
isolation, if nat do ht hostility, while the 
ideological style of politics which has made 
such inroads makes for activism and instability. 
All that one may hope for is5to loit thé» 
instinot for survival of wbioh are 
narrowly based and msecure ' (p. 66). And yet, 
thank goodness, the life of the societyes of the 
Near and Middle East does not consist solely 
of the oynicism and brutal bad farth of political 


machinations. This is surely the strongest 
ent of all for ‘ somal ’ or the 
de longue durée. 
R. 0. OSTLE 
ALBERT DIETRIOH (ed): ‘Alt ibn 


Ridwan, ‘Uber den Weg zur Glück- 
seligkeit durch den ärztlichen Beruf’. 


deutscher Übersetzung. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göt- 
ingen. Phil-Hist. KL 3. Folge, 
Nr. 129.) 74 pp. Góttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1982. DM 60. 


This small volume contains the edition and 
annotated translation of a mildly in i 
but not particularly important, work, by a 
reasonably well-known ay 
Egyptian doctor and medical writer. 
appeal will not be wide. اك ارس‎ a 
however, for those who are oonoerned with this 
necessarily specialized fleld of study, to use 
such a profesmonally produced book! Profes- 
sor Dietrioh's editing, and oommen- 
tating is, as always, le. It is very 
good to know that, in retirement, after a 
period of serious illness, he 1s still hard at work 
and producing such excellent results. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


Hans R. ROEMKER and ALBRECHT NOTH 
(ed): Studion sur Geschichis und 
Kultur des vorderen Orients. Festschrift 
für Bertold Spuler sum sicbrigsten 
Geburtstag. xv, 477 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1981. 


The diversity of the 85 articles presented 
here to Professor Spuler by his friends, ool- 
leagues and pupils testifies to his mfluence on 
the development of Middle Eastern and Central 
Aman stu in Germany mnoe the Second 
World War. Asone ould apore the peated 
er the contributions are written in 

gly tue a Icd 
Terk or English show that respect for, and 
gratitude to him are not limited to Germany. 

Of course, most of these articles are con- 
oerned with of the history or culture 
of the Ialamio Middle East and Central Asia, 
although there are individual contributions 
which extend to Elam, India, Ethiopia and 
ancient Geographically and ohrono- 
logically the o contributions cover almost 
the whole fleld: while there is & bias towards 
classical and medieval Islam, contemporary 
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R. A. Sman: Survey of Halabi in 
Madhya Pradesh. (Census of India 
1971. Series L Language monograph 


no. 5, 1961 series). x, 72 pp., map. 
New Delhi: Office of the Registrar 
General, India, Language Division, 


1977. £0.90. 


M. R. RANGANATHA: Survey of Man- 
dealt and Kului in Himachal Pradesh. 
(Oensus of India 1971. Series L 


Language monograph no. 7, 1961 
series). x, 168 pp. New Delhi: Office 
of the Registrar General, India, 
Language Division, 1981. £1.50. 


The series in which these useful monographs 
a represents a most commendable mitia- 
tave on the part of the Indian census authon- 
ties. It was commissioned m the interoensal 
period of 1961-71 in an effort to clear up some 
of the more awkward problems of cation 
left unsettled by دب‎ in the e impae 
Survey of India, still the census takers 
authority. 

E by ics وی‎ andere of ne 
continent, Halabi is a taronomost's 
nightmare: It is dee Bastar District 

ya Pradesh alongside the hi 
variety of Eastern Hindi and tho 
variety of Orya, not to mention Gondi. 
Grierson, on the basis of a few shared features, 
nevertheless decided to treet it as an isolated 
and aberrant outlier of Marathi (LSI, vu, 
380-65). He was, however, constramed to 
admit that ‘ Pata لي‎ N pola 
for ae Pindi Tle dot haye sid tns 


(LSI, 1, 1, 81). The 
a a و‎ relented by Binal 
While taking note of the in cultural 


status withm the 
indicates, m a display of honesty which it is 
most to encounter in an official 
publication, that its closest links are probably 
with Bhatn, but admits that his own data on 
the latter, themselves not entirely in harmony 
with the &ooount given in the LSI, are in- 
sufholent to make out a definite oase for this 
association. 
By contrast, Mandeali and Kului oen be 
tforwardly classified as members of the 
Western Pahari group (LSI, 1x, 4, 715-59, 
670-87). Here the interest of the authonties 
lay in 0 now aR t tio doria and 
sub-dialeota o 
by Gnerson a to gr recognized as 
having any genumely se te existence now 
that the many small states have been 
amalgamated to form the state of Humachal 
Pradesh, havipg Hindi as its official 
It emerges from Ranganstha's report that 
ور یرنه‎ OTe rubei a 
t has at least removed the need to 
Buketi as in any way seriously distinct 
Mandeali. This updating of our pioture of 
use in the areas oonoerned, whioh 
emerges from the compilers’ introductions, 
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H. M. Temple (p. 4 and m), Oranoffaky 
(1894, p. 20 and passim), Watson (1906, p. 
and passim) and many others. Some PETN 
of tho held by those listed would have 
added to the valuo of the list. The volume oon- 
tams not only material on the geography of 
north eanta ran but leo بر رارسا‎ for 
mation on the agriculture, tion, oom- 
meroe and revenue of the ares in nmeteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Among the 
more su tial entries are the follo : 
Astarabed, Bujnurd, Darreh Gaz, Kain (Q&'in) 
Kalasti-Nadin, Khorasan, Kuohan (Qüchan) 
Nishapur, and Turbat-i-Hadari. Much infor- 
mation is also to be found on the distribution of 
(Ores T the entries under Chehar * 
Yamut. Under Meshed there قد‎ 

an Einen of the history, topography, popu- 
lation, water supply, houses, diseases, and 
trade of the town. Under Ma'dan there هد‎ à 
detailed description of the turquoise and other 
mines in the Nish&pür district and their exploi- 
tation. The editor has included some cross- 
references; more t have been usefully 
added, e.g. & cross- oe under Astarabad 
(4) to Gurgan and under Chehar ‘A 

orasan, pp. 329-81. Oa pe vil red bul 
for Barbul and .م‎ xiv 1907 tor 1909 (material 
cited from Rabino dates from 1007, but see 
p. xix, where the date ıs right). On map No. 47 
read Khwurm!x for Khfirmfs. 

ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


SRIRAM Sagwa: Banjara samaj : bharat 
ks mahatoapürn ghumamtü Ja ka 
لمقطائكه‎ tatha samaj sdstriya adhya- 
yon. [Banjara society: a historical 
and sociological study of an important 
nomadic Indian caste.] JE: 316 pp. 

Hyderabad: Daksin Prak&éan, 1983. 

Rs. 70. 

The Banjirks are an itinerant pee MET 
caste which earns ita livelihood by and 
pu tadig: They figure prommently in the 

re of the region and are popularly known 

to engage in such other pursuits as story- 
tellmg and thieving. Serm& takes the name 
Banjhré to be also a generic term for all such 
peoples with a similar way of life and thereb 
وه‎ tha Banjk-k other casted, each 
as the Caran, Bh&f, and Labhind. On the 
beats of li ۵ evidence es that 
the original ome ofthe duri. jasthän 
and that they subsequently hont 
western India, then south to 

Der Aer os سای‎ me 

mes. The final section of this book contains a 

description of the material culture, traditions, 

and rituals of the Banjür& of western India. 

Sarmi draws his information from both Indian 

and Western sources, but some of his nineteenth 

century sources are so lacking in context that 
they might have better remamed in oblivion. 

In many thus 1s a rather old-fashioned 

de goa its encyolopaedio approach and 

tions. None the less, 
rep in this material many 

Bora bone Majo REA,‏ ی 

RICHARD BURGHART 
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duotory chapter setting out the histoncal 
background, their thematic arrangements into 
such groups as ‘ Patriarchs and eocentriow , 
‘ Portraits’, ‘ Landscapes ’, and ' Birds and 
flowers ' forms the basis for ooherent and well 
mformed accounts of the main areas of Zen 
peintng. These combine aesthetio apprecia- 
tions of the material with indications of rta 
relevance to Zen thought and ganting lee, 
thus viding the reader with an excellent 
introduction to this mainly austere fleld of 
Ja art. 

e three books on woodblock prints all have 
texta by Japanese experts and follow a similar 
pattern: each has a selection of some 30-40 
colour reproductions of representative pictures, 
a short general mtroduction to the subject, and 
notes on the individual colour plates. These 
notes are also grven at the end of the books (on 
unnumbered peges) in Italian, French and 
German vermons—a rather half-hearted ges- 
ture to the readers of these languages, since the 
main text is given only in Engliah. 

All four books, however, are attractive and 
reliable works, produced in the exemplary way 
that has come to be expected of the Japanese 
publisher. In fact, the only slrp noticed 1s the 
misnumbering of the vanous in the pro- 
duction of a print m the Ukiyo-e book (p. 32), 
which is certainly very minor and ooocurs, 
strangely enough, only m the English version 
of the note. 

These books, thon, are well written and 
excellently produced introductions to their 
subjects, which can be recommended as ideal 
for the general reader interested in the fleld of 
Japanese art. 

P. G. OW. 


TAXAFUBA NAKAMURA: Economic 
i» prewar Japan. Transl. by Robert 
À. Feldman. xv, 326 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
[1983]. £30. 
The rapid growth of Japan’s economy since 
the end of the Second World War has stimu- 
lated & great deal of interest in the explanation 


and of this development. The in- 
dispenm isite for such study was 
the availab: of statistical materials 


on all seotors of the eoonomy. These have now 
been provided by Ohkawa and associates in 
their serios Chôke Kasai TOkei (Long term 
economic statistics). Using these date an 
initial overview of Japanese growth has been 
provided by Ohkawa and Rosovaky (Japanese 
economic growth, 1978) and more recently by 
Ohkawa et al. in Patterns of Japanese economic 
development, 1979. This statistioal framework, 
however, now needs to be filled out with 
sectoral, historical and organizational analyses. 
A nambet of these have d apt Lor the poti 
war period, but there is much less a ble 
(even in Japanese) for the study of the pre-war 
Yet sinoe the bemo statistical oon- 
clusion of Ohkawa and Rosovaky was that the 
post-war acceleration was fully consistent with 
study of the earlier 
for proper understanding 
history. 
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is one of the most valuable features of both 
monogra 

They also 
works of reference. 


ve useful as convenient 


are much more 
fessional com the ding 
accounts in LSI, and hel ollow a 
standard format. Reasonably descri 
of the phonology and morph are followed 
by briefer accounts of syntactic features, short 
word lista, then sentences and texts with faci 


advance on the escrip 
Baloy, from which Grierson drew much of his 
information. There are misprints, particularly 
in some of the phonemio transcriptions, but 
these can usually be corrected easily enough. 
Similar monographs have already been 
blished on the Tibetan Kanauri of 
(no. 8), on Konkani (no. 4), and on the 
Varlı spoken in Dadra and Nagar Havel 
(no. 6). A further volume on Limbu is stated 
to be m preparation. One wonders what the 
subject of the seventh monograph m the series 
is to be. But the over-proliferatmg volumes of 
the Indian censuses can almost match the 


۱ testa of classifi 
OR OY را‎ na oatory 
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Syivan BanwuT and WILLIAM Burro: 
Zen ink paintings. (Great Japanese 
Art.) 94 pp. و‎ Robert G. 
Bawers [and] Kodansha International, 
1982. 

Tanasm Konavasur: Ukiyo-e. Transl. 
by Mark A. Harbison. (Great Japa- 
nese Art.) 48 pp., 16 pp. [multilingual 
text]. London: Robert G. Sawers 
[and] Kodansha International Ltd., 
1982. 

TADABHI KOBAYASHI : Utamaro. 
Transl. by Mark A. Harbison. (Great 
Japanese Art.) 48 PP» 12 pp. [multi- 
i text]. London: Robert G. 
Sawers [and] Kodanaha International 
Ltd., 1982. 

IBABURÓ Oxa: Hiroshige. Transi. by 
Stanleigh H. Jones. (Great Japanese 
Art.) 48pp., 12 pp. [multi 
text]. London: Robert G. Sawers 
[and] Kodansha International Ltd, 
1982. 

Origmally published in Japan by Kodansha 
International in 1082 and now published by 
Sawer for distribution in ‘ Greet Britain and 
Europe’ (sic), these books are all part of a 
‘ Great Japanese Art ' saries and have the same 

format and high standard of reproduction 
end printing. 

Len ink paintings contains 32 reproductions 
of monochrome pamtings and examples of 


calligraphy dating from the thirteenth to the 
early nineteenth centuries. After a short intro- 
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an outstanding historical text of literary im- 
portance. Completed in the late 1860s rt covers 
events 1n Johor and related Malay states from 
the end of the seventeenth century down to the 
days of its (two) author(s) In contrast to 
many other y historical texts the Tuhfat 
al-Nafis shows a deep sense of historical 
awareness in attempting to present a coherent 
picture of the historical development of the 
interaction between Malays and 
jomtly ruled the area during the period in 
question. Given that this mteraction was not 
always harmonious, and oonsidermg the 
authors’ Bugmese origins, it comes as no 
surprise that the Buginess view of events 
prevails. 
Despite its merits, and rt is frequently 
uoted and referred to, the Malay text of the 
at al-Nad:s, of which no contemporary 


with the publication of à full 
translation of the text. In the absence of a 
arítioal edition of the Malay text of the Tuhfat 
al-Nafis, the publication of which has been 
pro میرن‎ yet سور‎ bo giv بای‎ 
appraisal of this ion. Nevertheless, its 
importance as a hrstorical souroe-text warrants 
thus notice. 

The text has been translated jointly by 
Virginia Matheson, s phiologut, and Barbara 

Watson Andaya 
also edited and revised Matheson's original 
copious historicos] footnotes which are based on 

lished and unpublished Dutch and Malay 
manuscripts and records. The book contains 
several (which, one hopes only in this 
re s copy, were bound into the volume 
upside’ down), maps and ealogies. Of the 
glossaries, two deal with untranalated 
terms and &tles and the third lsts and 
describes the types of boats mentioned in the 
text. An extensive 1 phy precedes the 
important and come mdex which 
was compiled by Watson Andaya. 

The text has been presented here solely as & 
historical document whose significance is 
without question. We wart m anticipation for 
the oritioal edition of the Malay text which, 
we presume, will also deal with the text’s 
important literary and philological aspects. 


AX. U.K. 
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Professor Nekamura’s book was first pub- 
lished m Japan m 1971. It has become a 
standard text-book in Ja and this transla- 
hio bes boen brought fully up to dele with tbe 
aid of more recent and data estimates. 
To have this work in English wil further 
general academic interest ın modern Japanese 
eoonomio history and will be invaluable for 
teaching. The tabular materials are very 
extensive, almost disproportionately so, but 
they oan be used as the core around which 
other materials oan be used. 

The basio on afha booi a EO ی‎ 
and post-First World War sections. e 
former هد‎ & useful summary of existang work. 
In oh. id there is a paracularly mteresting 
discusion of the role of the traditonal sector 
in eoonomio growth, and in ch, iv employment 
and labour aspects of the growth process are 
examined. 

The oore of the book is the is of m- 
dustrial growth during the First World War 
&nd then down to 1937. Here the author makes 
good use of new data on the structure 
of aggregate demand, m ial output, in- 
vestment, and trade. Most of the author's 
conclusions complement and confirm the bano 


Ohkawa hypothems in that they explain some 
of the factors underlymg the rising trend of 


output m the 1920s and 1980s, punctuated as 
it was by the collapse of the Standard 
and political crises. 

The book has only two weaknesses. One عد‎ 


that the analysis of culture هد‎ too brief and 
that the data provi for this subject are 
very small in com to other sectors. 
Also, reference to work of other scholan 
is rather eclectic. If another edition were 


bhahed, an and more systematio 
Bibliography would be very weloome. 
CHBISTOPHEE HOWE 


VIRGINIA  MaTHHSON and BARBARA 
WATSON ÀNDAYA (tr): 
gift (Tuhfat al-Nafis), 
thn Ahmad. (East 
Monographs.) xix, 476 pp. 4pls. 
Kuala Lumpur: Oxford و‎ 


Press, 1982. ۰ 
The Tuhfat al-Nafis has long been known as 
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makarandandjaka (L.D. Series, 91). 35, 106 pp. + errata. Ahmedabad: LD. 
Institute of Indology, 1983. Rs. 30. 

Tuomas Raye (tr): More prose by D. Natsagdorj. Translated from Mongol by 
Thomas Raff. 74 pp. Dunkirk, Maryland: [The author t], 1983. 

WILHELM Rav: Die Brennlinse im alten Indien. (Abhandlungen der Geistes- und 
sosialwissenschaftlichen Klasse. Jg. 1982, Nr. 10.) 26 pp. Mainz: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur; Wiesbaden: Frans Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1983. 

WILHELM Rau: Zur vedischen Altertumskunde. (Abhandlungen der Geistes- und 
Soxialwissenschaftlichen Klasse [Mainz] Jg. 1983, Nr. 1.) [82] pp., 15 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1983. 

Parer Rosson: Integration, development and equity: economio integration in 
West Africa. viii, 181 pp., map. Boston and Sydney: George Allen and Unwin, 
1983. 

Kraus Souwarz and Hars Kurio: Die Stiftungen des osmanischen Grosswesirs 
Koga Sindn Pascha (gest. 1596) in Urunÿaova/Bulgarien. (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 80.) [v], 81 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1983. 

DOMINIQUE BOURDEL: Medieval Islam. Translated by J. Monigomery Watt. xv, 
202 pp. London, ete. : Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983. £10.95. 

ABDUS BUBHAN (tr.): The Ta'rikh-i-Bangāla-i-Mahābatjangi (an eye-witness account 
o aiat Alivardi Khan of Bengal and his times) of Yard ‘Al Khan. (Bibliotheca 

dica.) xv, 147 pp. Calcutta: The Asiatic Society, 1982. Rs. 85, $10, £5. 

Haxs-Ggona TOnsriG: Uber Enistehungeprozesse in der Philosophie des Nyaya- 
Vatéesika-Sysiems. (Beiträge sur Südasien-Forschung [Heidelberg], Bd. 78.) xix, 
101 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982 [pub. 1983]. DM 24. 

JOSEPH WESTERMEYRE: Poppies, pipes and people: opium and its use in Laos. 
xxii, 336 pp. Berkeley, Tee uds and London: University of California 
Press, [1983]. £24.25, $87. 

Davrp Wixgrox and Jons DILLON: Two treatises of Philo of Alexandria. A coom- 

on De Gigantibus and Quod Deus Si Immuiabilis. (Brown Judaic Studies, 
25.) vri, 407 pp. Chico, California: Scholars Prees, [1983]. $15. 

Ropazg YnmaazR: Tanzania: an African iment. (Profiles/Nations of Con- 
temporary Africa.) xii, 136 pp. Boulder, ی‎ : Westview ; Aldershot, 
Hampshire: Gower Publishing Ltd., 1982 [pub. 1983]. £9.50. 

Y. M. Ywuna (ed.): A place to live: more effective low-cost housing in Asia. (IDRO, 
209e.) 216 pp. Ottawa: International Development Research Centre, 1983. 


List or Works PUBLISHED UNDER THE ÁUSPIORS OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
AND APRICAN STUDIES 1946-1983 


[The works included in this list have been published either entirely at the 
expense of the School or with substantial assistance from the School's publica- 
tions fund. All prices shown are subject to alteration without notice. Orders 
should be placed through normal trade channels. 

The list does not include the many works by members of the academic staff 
of the School published without assistance from the publications fund.] 


Published by 805001: or ORIENTAL AND ÁrnRIOAN 87012128. (Orders should be sent 
to the Publications Officer, School of Oriental and African Studies, Malet 
Street, London WC1E 7HP.) 


-  * An asterisk indicates that the book has been transferred from the original 
publisher, and is now distributed by the School. 


CoLLEOTED PAPERS IN ORIENTAL AND AFRIOAN STUDIES 
1. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies I (1960) . 
2. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies II (1961) 
3. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies III (1962) 
4. 8. L. Shorto (ed.): Linguistic Comparison in South East 
Agia and the Pacific (1968) . $ 
5. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies IV (1963) 
6. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies V (1964). 
7. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies VI (1965) 
8. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies VIL (1968) . 
I. Richardson and W. M. Mann: A Vocabulary of Sukÿma 
(African Language Studies VII Offprint) (1967) . 
A. V. King: A. Bôorfi Liturgy from Katsina (African 
Studies ۷1۲ Supplement) (1967) . : 
9. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies VIII (1967) 
10. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies IX (1968) 
11. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies X (1969). 
12. W. G. Atkins (ed.): African Language Studies XI (1970) 
13. W. H. Whiteley (ed.): African Language Studies XII (1971) 
. W. H. Whiteley (ed.): African Language Studies XIII (1972) 
15. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XIV (1973) 
D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XV (1974) . 
. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XVI (1975) . 
18. G. Innes (ed.): African Language Studies XVII (1980) 
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INAUGURAL LHOTURES 
A. N. Allott: Law and Language (1965) 
J. N. D. Anderson: Tha اس‎ 
Studies (1954) . 0.p. 
À. L. Basham: The Indian Sub-Continent $ in Historical Perepe 
tive (1958) . s 0.p. 
C. E. Bazell: Linguistio Typology (1958) ; 0.p. 
W. G. Beasley: The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy i in the 
Nineteenth Century (1955) . 
C. F. Beckingham: The Achievements of Prester John (1966) 
J. Berry: Spoken Art in West Africa (1961) . à | 
C. D. Cowan: South East Asian History in London (1963) 
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WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 8.0.4.8. 


F. J. Daniels: Japanese Studies in the University of London 
and Elsewhere (1963) . 

J. D. M. Derrett: An Oriental Lawyer looks at the Trial of Jesus 
and the Doctrine of the Redemption (1966) 

C. A. Fisher: The Reality of Place (1965) 

C. .ل‎ Gadd : Teachers and Students in the Oldest Schools 1956 

A. Gledhill: Whither Indian Law f (1956)  . 

. H. Hansford: The Study of Chinese Antiquaties (1956) . 

. J. A. Henderson: The Domain of Phonetics (1965) 

. M. Holt: The Study of Modern Arab History (1965) . 

. K. S. Lambton: Islameo Society in Persia (1954) 

. M. Lang: Landmarks in Georgian Literature (1966) . 

. A. Oliver: African History for the Outside World (1964) ‘ 

. T. Penrose: Economics and the Aspirations of le tiers Monde 

(1985) 

. H. Robins : General Linguistics within a Liberal Education 


(1 
. 0. Scott: The Place of 000 in the University asn . 
B. Segal: Edessa and Harran (1963). : : 
B. Serjeant: The Sasyids of Hadramaut (1957) . 

nm Tinker: m City in the Asian Polity (1964) . 
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D.J. Wiseman The RDA of pe Studies (1962) 
J. C. Wright: Non-Classical Sanskrit Literature (1966) ۰ 


FOUNDATION Day LECTURES 


H. W. Butterfield: History and Man's Attitude to the Past 
(1961) . 

Sir Erio Ashby : Patterns ‘of Universities i in Non-Buropean 
Societies (1961)  . | 

Sir Hamilton Gibb: Area Studies Reconsidered (1963) ; : 

Sir Keith Hancock: Smuts and the Shift of World Power (1964) 

Sir Willis Jackson: Technology and the Developing Countries 
(1966) . 1 , : . . : i . : 

Philip Mason: Race Relations: A Field of Study comes of Age 
(1968) . ; ; 

O. Lattimore: Britain's Opportunity à in Asian Studies (1970) 

A. T. Hatto: Shamanism and Epic Poetry in Northern Asia 
(1970) . ; , ; ; : ; : : 

Lord Fulton: The Expanding World of the Universities (1972) 


THE GANDHI MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Krishna Kripalani: Gandhi, the Modern Mahatma (1970) 


Tux BURKMESE-ENGLISHE DICTIONARY 


Fascicle I (1940). 
Fascicle II (1950) 
Fascicle III (1955) 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPIORS OF 5.0.4.8. 


p. 
Fascicle IV (1963) : : ; ; . . . 1 12 00 
Fascicle V (1969) 1 5 . . : : ; 12 00 
Fascicle VI (1981) : | 5 | : : ; : 10 00 
The set of six. A : : | : : : ۱ 50 00 

OTHER WORKS 


B. W. Andrzejewski: The Declensions of Somali Nouns (1964) 3 00 

E. Balass: Political Theory and Administrative Reality in 
Traditional China (1965) . ; 0.p. 

J. Brough : Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature (Second 
edition 1978) . 1 : 

H. Carter: Syntax and Tone i in | Kongo (1978) ;‏ .ل 

Carter and G. P. Kahari: Kuverenga ChiShóna (1980), 
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2 parts . . 
W. Olark : Introduotion to Nepali (Second ‘edition 1977) | 02. 
H. C. 8. Davidson and H. Cordell (ed.): The Short Story in 
South East Asia: aspects of a genre (1982) . 5 00 
Gacek: Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Library 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London (1981) : 6 
A. O. Graliam: Later Mohist Logio, Ethics and Science [Pub- 
lished in Hong Kong by the Chinese University Press] (1978) 6 
A. C. Graham: Chuang-tzü : TEEN NOU UN MSS 

tion (1982) . 

M. Guthrie: Bantu Sentence Structure (1961) . 2 | 2 
À. À. Haidari: Modern Persian Reader (1975) : b 
R. A. Hamilton (ed.) : History and Archaeology in Afra Fira 
Conference (1955) . : 
M. Hiskett : A History of Hausa Ialamio Verse (1975) ; . 8 
P. J. Honey (trans. and ed.) : P. J. B. Traong-vinh-Ky : Voyage 
to Tonking in the Year Át-hgi (1876) (1982) ۰ 7 
E. Hook: A Guide to the Papers of John Swire and Bona Ltd 
(1977) ۰ ‘ 
G. Innes: The Structure of Bentences i in Mende (1983) 
G. Innes: An Introduction to Grebo (1966) . 1 
G. Innes: A Practical Introduction to Mende (1967) 
G. Innes: Sunjata—Three Mandinka Versions (1974) . 
0. Innes: Kaabu and Fuladu: Historical Narratives of the 
Gambian Mandinka (1976)  . 8 
G. Innes: Kelefa Saane—His Career Recounted by Two Man- 
dinka 2 ini ; 7 
D. H. Jones (ed): History and Archaeology i in Africa Second 
Coe a Go) : 1 
H. Kabir: Rabindranath Tagore (1962) ; ; 2 : 2 
B. Lewis (ed.): The Fall of Constantinople (1955) . 

[Norm: Now available in a Xerox reproduction from 
University Microfilms Ltd, 80-32 Mortimer Street, 
London WIN 7RA.] 

D. L. R. Lorimer: The Wakhi Language (1958) . 02. 
G. H. Luce: A Comparative Word-List of Old Burin, Û Chinese 

and Tibetan (1981). ۲ ; ; 4 00 
D. J. Matthews : A Course in Nepali . : . . in preparation 
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WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPIOBS OF 8.0.4.8. 


Joan Maw: Sentences in Swahili (1969) 

Joan Maw: Swahili Style—a Study (1974) 

Joan Maw and John Kelly: Intonation in Swahili (1975) . 

G. B. Milner (ed.): Natural Symbols in South East Asia (1978) 

D. O. Morgan (ed.) : Medieval Historical Writing in the Christian 
and Islamio Worlds (1982) s 

T. Mukherjee: A Catalogue of the Bengali Manusoripts of the 
Vrindaban Research Institute (1978) 

W. D. O'Flaherty and J. D. M. Derrett (ed.). : The Concept of 
Duty in South Asia [Published in India by Vikas Publishing 
House Pvt. Ltd.] (1978) . 


P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Introduction to Literary-Btyle 
Japanese (1968)  . 

R. Pankhurst (ed.): Tax Records and Inventories of Emperor 
Téwodros of Ethiopia (1855-1868) (1978) . à 

C. H. Philips and M. D. Wainwright (ed.) : Indian Sooiety and 
the Beginnings of Modernisation c. 1830-1850 (1976) . 

C. H. B. Reynolds: Sinhalese, an Introductory Course (1980) . 

I. Richardson: The Role of Tone in Syküma (1959) 

M. C. Ricklefs: Modern Javanese Historical Tradition: & study 
of an original Kartasura chronicle and related materials (1978) 

E. C. Rowlands: À Grammar of Gambian Mandinka (1959) 

N. C. Scott: A Dictionary of Sea Dayak (1956) n 1 

C. Bhaokle: Tho Si Language of Central Pakistan, a 
Reference Grammar (1976) 

C. Shackle: A Gurü Nanak Glossary (1981) ۰ : 

C. Shackle : An Introduction to the Sacred Language of the Sikhs 
(1983) . ۱ 

W. E. Skillend: Kodas Sosil (1969) : 

N. ۷۰ Smith: Outline Grammar of Nupe (1967) 

P. A. Stott (ed.): Nature and Man in South East Asia (1978) ۰ 

E. Ullendorff: An Amharic Chrestomathy (Second edition 1978) 

M. D. Wainwright (ed.): Brothers in India: the correspondence 
of Tom, Alfred and Christopher Bassano, 1841—75 (1979) 

E. 0. J. Westphal: Kwangari—an Index of Lexical Types (1959) 

W. H. Whiteley : Some Problems of Transitivity in EAD ات‎ 

W. A. A. Wilson: An Outline of Temne (1962) : 

I. Yamada: Karunapundarfke (1968) . | 

S.0.A.S.— Library : Oumulated List of Periodical Articles on the 
Far East and South East Asia, May 1956-491 1957 (1958) 

S.O.AS.—Library: Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on the 
Far Fast and South East Asia, May 1957-April 1958 (1959) 


Published by Oxrorp Universrry Press 

LONDON ORIENTAL SERIES 

*]. W. 8. Allen: Phonetics in Ancient India (1953) . | 

2, J. B. Segal: The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac 
(1953) . 

*3. Mary Boyce: The Manichaean Hymn Cycles in Parthian 
(1954) , 

4. B. G. Pulleyblank : The Background of the Rebellion of 
An Lu-Shan (1955) . 
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WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THH AUBPIOBS OF 5.0.4.5. 


. K. Ballhatchei : de HM Western 


India, 1817-1830 (1957) ۱ 

L. Snellgrove: The Hevajra Tantra (1959) 

Brough: The Gändhart Dharmapada (1962) ۰ : 

J. F. Dowset: The هپت‎ e Cavan Albanians by 
Movsës Dassuranci (1961) 


. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies I (1961) . 


N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies II (1962) . ; 
D. Cowan: Nineteenth-Century Malaya—the Origins of 
British Political Control (1961) . 

B. Segal: The Hebrew Passover from the Earliest Times 
to A.D. 70 (1963) : 


R. Palmer: The Morphology of the Tigre Noun (1962) 


. Williams: Jama Yoga (1963) 


J. A. Henderson : Tiddim Chin: a Descriptive Analysis 
of Two Texts (1965) 


. L. Ménage: Neshri's History of the Ottomans: the Sources 


and Development of the Text (1965) : 
M. Johnstone: Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies (1967) 


. L. Snellgrove: The Nine Ways of Bon (1967). : 
. E. Emmerick: Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan (1967) 
. E. Emmerick: Saka Grammatical Studies (1968) ۰ 
. E. Emmerick: The Book of Zambasta (1968) : 
. N. MacKenzie : The “ Sūtra of the Causes and Effects of 


Actions ” in Sogdian (1970). 


. E. Emmerick: The Khotanese Süratgamasamádhistitra 


(1970) 


. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of the Mon Inscriptions from the 


Sixth to the Sixteenth Centuries (1971). 


. Rabie: The Financial System of Egypt, a.m. 564—741/ 


A.D. 1169-1341 (1972). : 
0. Karmay: The Treasury of Good Sayings: A Tibetan 
History of Bon (1972). 


. M. A. Cook: Population Pressure in Rural Anatolia, 1450- 


1600 (1972) 

Wright: The Modal System of Arab and Persian Music 
A.D. 1250-1300 (1978). | 

M. Thompson: The Shen Tru Fragments (1979) i 

C. Ricklefs: Jogjakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi 1749% 
1792: a History of the Division of Java (1974) 


. J. Wansbrough: Quranio Studies: Sources and Methods of 
LR. 


Scriptural Interpretation (1977) ۰ 
G. Robb: The Government of Índia and Reform, Policies 
Towards Politics and the Constitution 1916-1921 (1976) . 


. À. T. Hatto: The Memorial Feast for Kökötöy-khan: a 


Kirghiz Epic Poem (1977) . 


. J. Wansbrough : The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Compo- 


sition of Islamic Salvation History (1978) . : 
Ch'en: The Formation of the Early Meiji Legal Order : 
the Japanese Code of 1871 and ite Chinese Foundation 
(1981) ; ۱ 
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WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 8.0.4.8. 


36. À. K. 8. Lambton: State and Government in Medieval Islam : 
an Introduction to the Study of Islamic Political Theory : 
the Jurists (1981) 


87. 8. Hopkins: Studies in the Grammar of Early Arabio in preparation 


0.2. 
5 00 
5 00 

0.p. 
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LONDON ORIENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
1. H. R. Klieneberger : Bibliography of Oceanio Linguistics (1957) 
*2. H. L. Shorto, J. M. Jacob and E. H. 8. Simmonds: Biblio- 
graphy of Mon-Khmer and Tai Linguistics (1983) : 
*3. W. R. Roff: Bibliography of Malay and Arabio Periodicals 
1876-1941 (1972) : 
4. D. G. Chibbett, B. F. Hickman and S. Matsudaira : A Desorip- 
tive Catalogue of the pre-1868 Japanese Books, Manuscripts 
A o اللو‎ ee وو‎ a Cree dne 
African Studses (1975). 
*5. M. C. Ricklefs and P. Voorhoeve: Indonesian Manuscripte in 
Great Britain, a Catalogue of Manuscripts in Indonesian 
Languages in British Publio Collections (1977) 


HISTORIOAL WRITING ON THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 
1. C. H. Philips (ed.): Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
(1961) . : 
. D. 0. E. Hall (ed.): ` Historians of South Bast Asia (1961) r 
. W. 0. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.): Historians of 
China and Japan (1961) . 
4. ی ی اس ی‎ Historians of the Middle 
East (1962) : 


OTATED ÁFRICAN TEXTS (distributed by Luzac and Co. Ltd.) 
W. G. Atkins (ed.): Unkhoswe waaNyarya (1952) 
W.G. Atkins (ed.): Ukawamba (1953) 
A. N. Tucker (ed): Inkuti Pukunot oo IMaaaai (1964) 
B. ۲۲۰ Andrzejewski (ed.): Hikmad Soomaali (1956) . 
.ل‎ H. Carter (ed): Soko Risina Musoro (1958) ۰ 


OTHER WORKS 
*B. W. Andrzejewski: Leopard Among the Women (Shabeelna- 
good): a Somali Play by Hassan Sheikh Mumin (1974) 
*W. G. Beasley: Select Documents on cad Foreign feles 
1853-1868 (1955) 
*L. Caplan: Administration and Politics i in 8 | Nepalese Town : 
The Study of a District Capital and ita Environs (1975) 
M. A. Cook (ed): Studies in the Economic History of the 
Middle East (1970) . ; : 
J. R. Firth: Papers in Linguistics, 1934-1951 (1957) 
A. Guillaume: The Life of Muhammad (1955) 
M. Guthrie: Bantu Word Division (1948) . 
[Pablished for the International African Institute] 
*D. G. E. Hall: Henry Burney—a Political Biography (1974) . 
*P. M. Holt (ed.): Political and Social Change in Modern Egypt 
(1968) . : : 
J. M. Jacob : Introduction to Cambodian (1988) : 
J. M. Jacob: A Concise Cambodian—English Dictionary (1974). 
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WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPIORS OF 8.0.4.5. 


*T. M. Johnstone: Harstisi Lexicon (1977) 
T. M. Johnstone: Jibbali Lexicon (1982)  . 
A. M. Jones: Studies in African Music (1959) ۱ 
J. M. B. Jones: The Kitäb al- "Mayen of al- mage 967) 

Hardbound edition . 


* 


Paperback edition . , 
D. J. Kamhi: Modern Hebrew: an an introductory 0 course (1982) 
H. M. om Introduction to the Devanagari Soript for 
CE و‎ Hinds, Bengals, Marathi and Gujarat 
(1953) . 

H. M. Lambert: Iniroduation io the Devanagari Soript for 
students of Sanskrit and Hinds (1953) 

D. N. MacKenzie: A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary (1971) ۰ : 

*D. J. Matthews and C. Shackle: An Anthology of Classical Urdu 
Love Lyrics (1972) . : 

*Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Manuscripts 
and Documents in the British Isles relating to Africa (1971) 

Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Manuscripts 
and Documents in the British Isles relating to the Far East 
(1977) . 

Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: À Guide to Western 
Manuscripts and Documents in the British Isles ue to 
the Middle East and North Africa (1980) . 

T. F. Mitohell: Writing Arabic i 
Hardbound edition . : 1 
Paperbaok edition . 

W. D. O Flaherty : Ascetioism and Eroticism in the Mythology of 
Siva (1973) . . 

J. W. À. Okell: A Reference Grammar of Colloquial Burmese 
(1969) . ; 

V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp (ed) War, Society and Technology 
in the Middle East (1975) . 

C. H. Philips (ed.): The Correspondence of Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, Governor-General of India, Volume I 
1828-1881, Volume 11 1832-1836 (1977) . . The set 

*H. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of Modern Spoken Mon (1962)  . 

R. B. Smith and ۲۲۰ Watson (ed.): Early South East Asia (1979) 

*P. Spenoer: Nomads in Alliance (1973) . ; 

R. L Turner: A Comparative Nas ds of the Indo-Aryan 

(1966) . ‘ 

Index Volume (1969) . 

Phonetic Analysis of the Headwords (197 1) 

R. L. Turner: Collected Papers 1912-1973 (1975) . 

E. Ullendorff (ed.): The Autobiography of Emperor Haile 

٠  Bellaæie I: ‘My Life and Ethiopia’s Progress’ 1892-1937 
(1976) . 

E. Ullendorff and C. F. Beckingham : The Hebrew Letters of 
Prester Jobn (1982) 

*M. D. Wainwright and Noel Matthews: A Guide to Western 
Manuscripts and Documents in the British Isles done K to 
South and South Kast Asia (1965) . à 

N. Waterson: Uzbek-English Diotionary (1980) 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUBPIORS OF 5.0.48, 


£ p 
Published by GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
STUDS on MODERN ASIA AND AFRICA 
1. C. H. Philips (ed.): Politios and Society in India (1963) ; 0.p. 
2. J. N. D. Anderson (ed.): Ohanging Law in Developing 
Countries (1963) . 0.p. 
8. C. D. Cowan (ed.) : The Economic Development of South East 
Ana (1964) 0.p. 
4. C. D. Cowan (ed.): The Economio Development of China and 
Japan (1964) . 0.p. 
5. S. R. Mehrotra: India and the Commonwealth, 1885-1929 
(1965) 0.p. 
6. J. N. D. Anderson (el): Family Low in Asia and Africa 
(1968) : . 0.p. 
T. P.J. Vatibiotis (ed.) : Egypt since the Revolution (1968) o.p. 
8. D. Hopwood (ed.): The Arabian Peninsula (1972) 18 00 
9. P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.): Revolution in the Middle East (1972) . 0.p. 
10. G. N. Brown and M. Hiskett (eds.) : Conflict and Harmony in 
Education in Tropical Africa (1975)  . ; 18 00 
11. W. G. Beasley (ed.): Modern Japan: Aspects of History, 
Laterature and Sootety (1975) ; 0.p. 
12. C. von Fürer-Haimendorf : The Gonds of Andhra Pradesh 
(1979) 18 00 
OTHER WORKS 
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INHERITANCE IN SELEUCID BABYLONIA 
By G. J. P. MoEwax 


The normal method of settling questions of inheritance in Babylonia was 
not by testament but according to a division among the male heirs. In legal 
terms, then, inheritance was normally ab intestato in Babylonia." The regulation 
of the size of the portions of the various heirs in a family varied according to 
local custom and regulation.! Testaments are known sporadically from Old 
Assyrian and Middle Assyrian sources ? but are not found among the documenta 
from Babylonian proper.* In place of testaments we find posthumous regula- 
tions of inheritance among the heirs * and parental regulation of inheritance by 
means of gift, i.e. donatio mortis causa.* Such documents are infrequent, and 
we must assume, not only that normal inheritenoe was ab intestato, but also 
that frequently, and perhaps as a general rule, the parentel estate was 
administered jointly by the heirs. 

This general pioture of Babylonian inheritance also held true for the 
Hellenistio period. Until recently the sole document from this period concerned 
with inheritance was BRM, n, 24, in whioh two brothers agreed to their 
respective shares in the estate of their father. Thus it comes as something of 
a surprise to find among the documents published recently in OEC T, Ix, three 
texts concerned with the regulation of inheritance shares before the death of 
the legator. In these the prospective heirs agree to their shares on the ‘ advice ? 
of the legator, a formula which is as close as one came in Mesopotamia to 
۵ testament m the modern sense. 

In view of these new documenta we now have four aspects of inheritanoe to 
be considered here: 1. the donatio mortis causa; 2. division of inheritance 
before the death of legator; 8. division after death ; and 4. joint administration 
of the estate without division. 


A. Donatio mortis causa 

Donatio mortis causa designates a gift which upon the death of the donor 
becomes the full property of the recipient. This can either be given at the time 
the document is drawn up with the stipulation that the donor receive any 
interest from the gift during his life or it might become the property of the 
recipient only after the death of the donor.’ These gifts usually carried with 
them the stipulation that the recipient was to care for the donor until his 
death, and it would seem that such gifts were made only when there was no 
male heir to care for the donor. Thus, the most frequent recipient of such 
gifta was either a daughter or an adopted son.’ 

During the Hellenistic period there is no indisputable evidence of such 
gifta, although Doty thinks that NCBT 1942 may be an example of donatio 
mortss causa.’ This document records a gift from Anu-zera-iddin to his wife, 


1 of. CL Wilcke, ZA, 66, 1976, 196 f. 

* of. RLA, Tı, 458 ff. s.v. Erbe, Erbrecht, Enterbung. 

۶ Wilcke, loo. cit. 

* For a refutation of the earlier view of the existence of OB testaments or parental divisions 
seo F. R. Kraus, ArOr., 17/1, 1940, 406 ff. 

5 5 j? No. 5, and BR, O, Nos. 6 and 7. 

e NEP, 17 


"fbid., 18. 

* .يه‎ NRY, No. 21 (adopted son) and No. 12 (daughter). 

» Tranalitarated and tracelated Lo Doky Dance tom ا‎ 
(1977 Yale Ph.D. thesis [University Microfilms 1961]), 193 ff. 
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Nidintu, with the stipulation that upon the death of Nidintu, it was to become 
the property of the sons of Anu-zera-iddin. Doty assumes that the gift was 
made shortly before the death of the donor with the purpose of providing for 
the care of his wife after his death. While this is one posaible interpretation 
of the text, it is not the only one. Whatever the explanation for the gift, the 
stipulation that the property go to his sons upon the death of his wife would 
seem to indicate that these were not sons of Nidintu, since, if they had been 
they would have inherited as a matter of course upon her death. Instead, we 
may perhaps assume that the sons mentioned were the issue of a previous 
marriage and hence not automatically entitled to inherit the property of 
Nidintu. 

A more apposite example of'a donatio mortis causa is found in OECT,, 1x, 43, 
edited below, which is a regulation of inheritanoe amongst three brothers. More 
specifically it makes a division of the household slaves. This division was made 
upon the joint ‘ advice of their father and mother and it carried with it the 
stipulation that one of the slaves, Shupeltu, was to remain the property of the 
mother as long as she lived. While this could be interpreted as an example of 
a donatio morts causa on the part of the mother, it is perhaps better understood 
as a part of the general regulation of inheritance in the document. The primary 
focus of the document was seemingly the impending death of the father, since 
we know that he had already arranged a division of his real property some 
four years earlier (No. 41). Thus the stipulation that the one slave remain the 
property of his wife was probahly no more than recognition of her rights to her 
dowry—in this case her personal slave. 

There are, therefore, no unarguable examples of donatio mortis causa from 
the Hellenistio period, although the two examples quoted show at least a 
partial resemblance to this type of document. This may be the result of & 
stricter adherence to the principle of exclusive male inheritenoe, since we have 
no evidence, direct or indirect, of inheritance by women, or for that matter, 
by adopted children. Thus the absence of the donatio mortis causa, which in 
earlier periods may have served, at least partially, the legal function of enabling 
others outside the direct male bloodline to inherit, may indicate that such legal 
fiction was no longer tolerated. 


B. Division of inheritance on parental advice 

Although we have stated that no testaments exist from Babylonia, the 
documents discussed here must be viewed as the Babylonian equivalente of 
actual testamenta. They do not contradict the normal practice of equal division 
among legatees, and thus do not represent actual testaments whereby the 
testator is free to dispose of his légacy in whatever fashion his fancy dictated. 
The Mesopotamian conoept of family would not have allowed such unrestricted 
freedom. The family in Babylonia may have been patriarchal in some respects, 
but the powers of the head of the family did not extend beyond death. 

These documenta have exactly the same format as the post mortem divisions 
among heirs. The only differance being that the division is said to be decided 
upon the ‘advice’ (ina milla ša) of the father (and mother). That these 
divisions took effect only after the death of the parent oan be seen from 
OKCT, xx, 63 (cf. OECT, Ix, pp. 12 f£.) where it is expressly stated that the 
heirs have no power to administer or dispose of their shares until after the death 
of their father. 

An interesting feature of these documents is that they all involve the same 
family. In OECT, 1x, 41 and 43, Dannat-Belti settles the inheritance of three 
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of his sons, Anu-ahhi-iddin, Kidin-Anu and Shamash-ittannu, and in OKCT, 
rx, 63, the last named, Shamash-ittannu, does the same with his family. It 
might be, then, that these documents represent nothing more than a custom 
peculiar to this one family with no wider implications. It is a priors unlikely, 
if not impossible, however, that such a usage would be permitted, if it was at 
variance with accepted law or custom. 


007, Ix, 41 


1. OI" tuppi zitti 36 ™ Anu-ahfimiddin ™Ki-[din]-4Anu à ™4Samas-itannu™ 
marni= 54 ™ Dannat- BELG ina mil-ks 

2. 14 ™Dannat-1 Beli abi-šú-nu mari 34 MANa-[na}-a-1ddin api 
n Ta-uf4am-mar-dAdad ina میت‎ 4-4 

3. 3d bi-rü-šú-nu ina "Nisani üm 15۳ fatu 103*«9 m An-&-' 4-ku-su u 
T A n-&- 4-ku-su 3021۳2۵۳۵ [ 

4. ina hu-ud Rb-bi-šú-mu ttis a-ha-mes ana u,-mu ga-a-tü 1-zu-zu- 


5. ik-kun-nu n Ki-din-AAnu à mdSamai-ittannu"* ana sitis 6 md Anu- 
abi موه‎ aMg-Eá-mu bitu ép-šú 34 ina [erseti] 

6. abul “Iftar &á qé-reb Uruk* 25 ammatu i [id du dût amurru jah bit 
a-su-up-pu šá bi-rü-šú-nu u mu-su-á 

7. 14 bii-rili-šú-nu u tab gilis šá maNa-na-a-iddin ahi-šú 25 ammatu šiddu! 
(US(KT)) šaplút ۰۳۸۵۵04 tah bü m4 Anu-ahhi iddin 

8. mari مخ‎ MA[rald-ANinurta 10 ammatu ptu elitu "tàn tah bu 
DI na-qi-hit-1Anu man šá MKi-din-LAnu apd Kur 11 ammatu pūtu 

9. متط[جه]ة‎ "šutu fah biis zitti šá mAN a-na-a-iddin که‎ naphar 25 ammatu 
&ddu LIS 15 ammatu pūtu 

10. [mh ]-tu, biti Xu ati bītu bu’ āti! ( (MU y. MES) 1-96 u ma-a-du mata 

ba-šu-ú gab-bi an-na-a zittu 4ق‎ md Anu-ahim n Addén aki rabi 


11. bu[u é|p-Fü 36 ina ergeti^* abu[T] War š[á qé-reb Uruk™ šiddu dit 
mn ta) sign gdi-nu mu-taq-qa mida 

12. šiddu sapld* Situ tak bit m F-hat-AAnu man šá mi Anu-aha-tiannu"" 
Hakkaps pūtu elitu "amurru 

13. {äh bit mKi-din-i Anu man šá md Anu-ahhimiddin apl M Hun-ru-6 pūtu 
šaphtu ‘Sad tah bit 

14. ™Rs-hat-"Amu man šá md Anu-aha-ittannu”* !Saikaps naphar 69021۳4 u 
pūti mi-šihtu, bits éu'an 

15. bitu Fu ati 1-59 u ma-a-du ma-la ba-ku-ü gabbi an-na-a zittu šá 
n Ks-dsn-A Anu 094-31-1 


16. bitu ép-86 sip-pi rak-su bit ru-gu-bu یلمع‎ f Ak-kur kun-nu erşe" abul 
dI star 34 gé-reb Uruk 

17. Addu eit 4lidnu tah bu ™Ha-lil-1Anu man šá ™Rīi-hat-AAmu Hiddu 
&aplü* **iütu 

18. {a} sigs qdi-nu mu-aq-qa mse"! pūtu elitu ‘"amurru jah mu-gu-ù bd 
md Anu-aha-ttiannu®* 

19. [mars] šá md Anu-uballsp! '*nukaribbi u t[a]h mu-su-ü 3d تین‎ makkür 
Anu ptu s[ap}itu ‘“sadd 
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20. [HB exis qát-nu mu-tag-ga mie" naphar 20۳و‎ u pun mi-ših-iu, bit 
buat 
21. [bitu] fu'ats i-si u ma-a-du maa ba-Fu-á gab-i an-na-{na} a {iddin} 
tu [d] 


zu 
22. ndSamai-tiannu"* (Only a small fragment of the remainder of the reverse 
is preserved.) 


1-4 Tablet of division of Anu-&hhi-iddin, Kidin-Anu and Shamash- 
ittannu, the sons of Dannat-Belti. On the advice of their father, Dannat-Belti, 
son of Nana-iddin, descendant of Lushtammar-Adad, they made a division 
together of their own free will of the constructed houses jointly held by them 1° 
in perpetuity on the 15th day of Nisan, year 103, Antiochos and Antiochos kings. 

5-10 Kidin-Anu and Shamash-ittannu reckoned as the share Û of their 
brother, Anu-ahhi-iddin, a constructed house in the district of the Ishtar gate, 
which is in Uruk. 

25 cubits, the upper long side, west, adjacent to their jointly held asuppu 
and exit and adjacent to the share of his brother  Nana-iddin. 
25 cubita, the lower long side, east, adjacent to the house of Anu-abhi- 
iddin, son of Arad-Ninurta. 
10 cubits, the upper short side, north, adjacent to the house of Ina- 
qibit-Anu, son of Kidm-Anu, descendant of Kuri. 
11 cubits, the lower short side, south, adjacent to the share of Nana-iddin, 
his brother. 
Total: 25 cubits—long side LIS, 15 cubits —short side is the measurement 
of this house. This whole house, leas or more, as much as it be, this is the share 
of Anu-abhi-iddin, the eldest brother. 

11-16 A constructed house in the district of the Ishtar gate, which is in 
Uruk. 

Upper long side, north, adjacent to a narrow street, a public thorough- 
fare. 


Lower long aide, south adjacent to the house of Rihat-Anu, son of 
Anu-aha-ittannu, the leather-worker. 
Upper short side, west, adjacent to the house of Kidin-Anu, son of 
Anu-ahhi-iddin, descendant of Hunzu. 
Lower short side, east, adjacent to the house of Rihat-Anu, son of 
Anu-aha-ittannu, the leather-worker. 
Total of the long and short sides, the measurement of this house. This whole 
house, less or more, as much as there be, this is the share of Kidin-Anu, their 
brother. 
16-22 A oonstructed house, equipped with door-poste, an upper storey, 
with door and bar installed, in the district of the Ishtar gate in Uruk. 
Upper long side, north, adjacent to the house of Halil-Anu son, of 
Rihat-Ánu. 
Lower long side, south, adjacent to the narrow street, the public 
thoroughfare. 


Literally ‘ which are among (birit) them ۰‏ مد 

u AHw. s.v. Sakina 170 (p. 1187a). 

11‘ His’ refers to Anu i-iddin rather than Dennat-Belti. There is no known Nana-iddin, 
son of Dannat-Belti in this generation, but there is a Nans-iddin, son of Anu-abe-uter, who was 
the cousm of Anu-ahhi-iddm, af. Doty, op. œt., p. 222, fig. 6. In this case, then, aku is used 


1a T; وا‎ probably a dittography of the last element of the UB sign. 
14 Reed either 10' or 11!. 
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Upper short side, west, adjacent to the exit way of Anu-aha-ittannu, 
son of Anu-uballit, the gardener and adjacent to the exit way of the store- 
houses of Anu. 

Lower short side, east, adjacent to the narrow street, a publio thorough- 
fare. 

Total of the long and short sides, the measurement of this house. This whole 
house, less or more, as much as there be, this is the share of Shamash-ittannu. 


This document presents several interesting features, most notably the 
brevity of its composition. Only in the instance of the description of the first 
share do we find the full formula. It begins with the phrase kuna Kidin-Anu 
u Samas-ttannu ana nits Anu-ahh3-iddin abišunu, ‘ Kidin-Anu and Shamash- 
ittannu reckoned as the share of their brother, Anu-ahhi-iddin ...’. This is 
simply a means of further emphasising the mutual agreement of all the brothers 
concerning their various shares. It does not mean, for instance, that his share 
was settled without his consent or in his absence. This we can see from a 
parallel document, VS, xv, 39, and its companions, where each of the sections 
begins with this clause. The reason that it is used here only in the first clause 
seams simply to be a certain tendency to brevity on the part of the scribe. 

Another mdication of this desire for brevity can be seen from the fact that 
only the first share contains the measurements of the house plot. This is only 
possible if all the plots are exactly the same size, and this we know to have 
been the case from other documents, which give the measurements for all the 
shares.15 

This indicates that the eldest brother has no special rights vis-d-wis his 
brothers, at least insofar as the size of the share was concerned. This is in 
contrast to the practices of the Old Babylonian period, when we know that the 
eldest brother received a larger portion of the estate than his brothers, the 
size of which varied from place to place.!* This is not say that the eldest 
brother had no special privilege with regard to the division of the estate. Such 
privilege would consist, however, simply in having the first choice among 
quantitatively equal shares. 


OKCT, rx, 48 


1. [juppi ritti 36 »54mu-a haz" iddin ™Kidin-1Anu u ™4Somajsttannu™ 

2. [mari š4 m Dannat- Bali mari] 36 MANa-na-a-tddin api ™ Lu-udtam- 
mar-Adad 

3. [ina amalün | šá  Belei-su-nu' [ummi-5]ü-nu mart 34 ™Ta-nit-tu,-Anu 
aššat ™ Dan-na-at-4 Béla 

4. ] 34 ma] Na-na-a-iddin ina mull-ki] 34 m Dan-na-at-1 Belts abi-šú-nu u 
t Belet-su-nu 

5. [ummi-Eá ]-mu sna ‘4 T'aëriti Satu 10[7*«9| m" Anti 4-ku-5u u 
™An-it-’-4-ku-su 

6. [3arrjang™*’ ina fu-ud Rb-bi-E[á-nu itti] a-ha-a-mes ana u,-mu sa-a-tü 
s-zu-rum ei 


P cf. number 5 discussed below and note the use of a takpur/š#u ‘ oqualrsation payment’ 
wben n , og. No. 43. 
1 Kima, Unlerexchungen rem Albabylomischen Erbrecht, 1940, 27 ۰ 
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7. [f هاگ‎ šum-šú Fand-ù tAmat-[ Ec-ru amiu u mNa-IMMAs-tàb ardu 
8. [márü"* (S}u-pel-tu, à 1 1/[2? Fil] kaspu bab-ba-nu-ú tak-pu-ul-tu, 
9. SLAG(?) ardu amiu(£) šuf جات‎ Pi Anu-adi m ["-1ddin] a-na ma Aannu"* 
مه‎ ٩-1-8 
10. [Amat- — [۳2۷۵-۵42 [naphar] 2"-TA SAG amiu ardu šu’āts 4 
qii im Rt [Fá-mu] 
11. [Ta Sat-rat an-na-a zittu š[á 1iAnju-ahhi™-iddin ahi rabit mari dá 
12. [2Da]n-na-at-ABelis apil n Lu-u[É4am ]-mar-5 dad 


13. mILlut-3 Belei-sóri ardu [$d gate] imitti-šú la éaj-rat máru &á 'Su-pel-tu, 
14. ù 2 digi kaepu tak-pu-ul-du, a]-na muh-hs ardi $u'ats $á ™ Amu-ahhi™*- 
in 
15. u ™4Samas-ittannu®* márü"* iá ™Dan-na-[at]-4B[ als] "ana mKidin- 
Anu ahs-Fü-nu 
16. id-din-nur# mILlu-" e [Belet-séri ardu] ù 2 hel kaspu šu äis 
17. [a n-na-a zitu šá m Kidén-' [Anu as Sanit mars šá 2 Dan-na-at-ABelis 


18. [t]Su-pel-tu, amtu sd quid [imüti-šju a-na šumi $4 1Balet-eu-mu ummi-[šú-nu] 

19. [marts] &á ™Ta-nit-tu,-“An[u saf-rat] "Su-pel-tu, amiu Fw āti a[n-na-a] 

20. [ritu 14 maSamai-Attan[nu** aft sa-har mà]ri 36 M Dan-na-at-3 Balti "ù 
[1/2 Kg] 

21. [kaepu] tak-pu-ulé-tu, amis šu āti m]tSamad-ttannu a-na "tee pinu 
itj ta" [dén] 

22. e mla- la f Belei- su [mu ummh- šú-nu` [bal-[a-at ] 

23. !Bu-pel-tu, amiu u āti ana" [ 

24. u arki kim-t[] éd 1Belet- sunu [ujmms-šú-nu z [ 

25. Hat amtu šá maSamad-ttan[nu** māļri šá m" Dan'-na-at-4 Beli mart šá] 
9] N ja-na-a-[tddén] 


26. ana u,-mu 50-0414 &-[ 1 


27. ' مدان‎ muh-bi سمخ وتو‎ [ul ایو‎ i'ma {EF a-[hla-a-mei ana 
28. 3 mu ga-a-tá ul t-rag-g[u-mu pu-uk mu-ru-qu Sd یوآوه‎ a-n[a] 
29. [u] mu ga-a-tá ana a-ha-[a-meë na-šju-ú "man-am-m[a] 36 ri-A|k-5]u 

30. [an-n]a-a #d-{a-n an-na-' a! [ á-Ká-an-nu]-á šá la dm] u Ha hja-r{a-ra] 
31. ] 2 mana kaspu ana ahi-šú 1-[nam-din r Hman-am-m|a ] 

32. [ Jiétèn-TAAMI/ éa-fa-rji dg dd ] 
33-41. Witnesses, soribe and date.” 


1-6 (Tablet of division of Anu)-ahhi-iddin, Kidin-Anu and Shamash- 
ittannu, the sons of Dannat-Belti, son of Nana-iddin, descendant of Lush- 
tammar-Adad. (In the slaves of) ® Beleæunu, their mother, daughter of 
Tanittu-Anu, wife of Dannat-Belti, son of Nana-iddin (and) upon the advice 
of Dannat-Belti, their father and Belessunu, their mother in Tashrit, year 107, 
Antiochos and Antiochos, kings, they divided of their own free will and in 
perpetuity. 


17 Transliterated and translated in Doty, op. oit., 25 
18 The normal construction of this clause is ina Gig to be divided) ... irür&—henoe the 
restoration of 4۰ 
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7-12 ..., whose other name is Amat- ...ru, & female slave, and 
Nahish-tab,!* a male slave, (children of) Shupeltu and one and one (half 
shekel) silver, in good condition, the equalization payment (for these slaves) 
Anu-ahhi-iddin gave to his brother, Shamash-ittannu.9 (Amat-...) and 
Nahish-tab, (in toto—two) male and female alaves, whose right hands are not 
written upon,™ this is the share of Anu-ahhi-iddin, the eldest brother, son of 
Dannat-Belti, descendant of Lushtammar-Adad. 

18-17 Illut-Belet-geri, a male slave, whose right hand is uninscribed and 
two shekels of silver, the equalization payment for this slave, which Anu-ahhi- 
iddin and Shamash-ittannu, sons of Dannat-Belti gave to Kidin-Anu, their 
brother—Illut-Belet-geri, this male slave and two shekels of silver—this is the 
share of Kidin-Anu, the second brother, son of Danant-Belti. 

18-26 Shupeltu, a female slave, whose right hand is inscribed with the 
name of Belessunu, their mother, the daughter of Tanittu-Anu—this female 
slave, Shupeltu—this is the share of Shamash-ittannu, the youngest son, son 
of Dannat-Belti. And (one half shekel of silver), the equalization payment (for 
this female slave) Shamash-ittannu (gave to) Kidin-Anu. 

As long as Belessunu, their mother (is alive . . .) this female slave, Shupeltu 
for ... And after the death of their mother, Belessunu ... (Shupeltu, this 
female slave) will be the slave of Shamash-ittannu, son of Dannat-Belti, 
son of Nana-iddin in perpetuity. 

27-32 They may not return to raise a claim against one another in 

They are guarantee for one another concerning the clearing from claims of 
their shares in perpetuity. 

Whoever alters this agreement of this contract must pay without lawsuit 
or contestation . .. mina of silver to his brother. 

Whoever ... Each one took a (copy of) the document... 


The division was dated four years after the other document in whioh the 
father’s property was settled. It is concerned primarily with settling the 
division of the slaves of the mother, but it is arranged upon the joint advice 
of both father and mother. Rather than assuming that the father was acting 
as a kyrios for his wife, we should view the joint regulation of the division as 
a natural consequence of the property being divided. The female slave, 
Shupeltu, was the only one marked with the name of the mother, and we 
assume that she was the mother’s dowry and hence personal possession. This 
is confirmed by the stipulation in the clause settling her upon Shamash-ittannu, 
whereby she is to remain the property of Belessunu as long as she lives. 

The other slaves, however, were born to Shupeltu after Belessunu’s marriage. 
Hence they were the joint property of Beleasunu and her husband—or perhaps 
better they were jointly administered by husband and wife, although formally 
still viewed as the property of the wife [of. line 3J. It is probably as a 


1* The name Nahish-fabu is also found in the Murashu archive, BE, x, 114, 16, U.E. and 
Dar. 274, 5. 

™ This is a mistake for Kidin-Anu, since it is stated in the next section that Anu-abhi-iddin 
and Shamash-ittennu gave Kidin-Anu 2 shekels and in the third section that Bhamash-ittannu 
gave Kidin-Ánu an payment. 

£ The normal oo when acquiring & slave was to write (tatoo ?) the owner's name on 
the beck of the t hand. Smoe these slaves were born in the household, their hands were still 
uninsori 


bed. 
™ For NB instances of joint administration of the dowry see Marr, ‘ Die Stellung der Frau in 
Bebylonien ', BA, 4, 48-7. 
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consequence of this joint administration and at the desire of the father that this 
document was drawn up, since we may assume they would naturally be subject 
to division upon the death of the mother. 

We assume, then, that it was the impending death of the father which 
oocasioned the settlement. We cannot be certain whether the slaves became 
the property of the sons upon division or whether they only became their 
property after the death of the father, as is expressly stated in the next 
document. The latter, however, seems the more likely. 

This document leaves open the question of the testamentary rights of 
women, since it would seem to be only the father’s death which was provided for. 

The third document, OECT, 1x, 63 (cf. OECT, 1x, pp. 12 f£), is in many 
ways the most interesting tablet concerned with inheritance. The father, 
Shamash-ittannu, is the same man we saw as son in the two divisions of 
parental property just discussed, which were drawn up some sixty years before 
this division. Thus it is hardly surprising that his eldest son, Dannat-Belti, is 
already dead and his son, Kidin-Anu takes his place in the division. This is 
interesting evidence of the inheritance per stirpes. 

The occasion for the division in this document was probably the death of 
Dannat-Belti, which threw the normal inheritanoe into disarray. This oan be 
seen not only by the presence of Kidm-Anu among those dividing the prospec- 
tive inheritance, but also by the provision for the raising of Dannat-Belti's 
daughters and arranging their marriage. 

From this document, it would seem that the property of a son reverted to 
the father in the event of the former pre-deoeasing his father, that is, if we can 
draw this conclusion from the mention of (prebend shares) held * in the name 
of his son, Dannat-Belti’ in line 39 along with his own. Whether this was 
normally so or was simply occasioned by the fact that Kidin-Anu may have 
been a minor and hence not legally competent, we cannot state with certeinty. 
The fact that Kidin-Anu is jointly responsible with his uncles for raising his 
sisters, however, would suggest that he was probably not a minor. 

It is an interesting proof of the extended nature of the family that the 
uncles bore this responsibility together with the brother. This indicates that 
upon the death of Dannat-Belti, Shamash-ittannu assumed primary responsi- 
bility for them just as he seems to have assumed responsibility for the estate 
of his son. This is one of the few indications we have from this period of a 
patriarchal family. 

Inheritance per stirpes can be seen by the fact that, not only did Kidin-Anu 
participate on an equal footing with his uncles in the division, but by the fact 
that he was said to have the share of the eldest brother. It is true that we have 
restored this in line 18, but since Nana-iddin is said to be the middle brother 
in line 31 and Idat-Anu the youngest brother in line 36, this is the only 
possibility. Still, as we have mentioned above, it is likely that this status was 
purely formal and did not entail an increased portion. 

Finally, we should mention that here we have direct evidence in lines 43 f. 
that such divisions actually took effect only after the death of the father. Thus 
they approximate actual testaments in that they do, to a certain extent, 
represent the will of the father, although this will was closely circumscribed by 
custom and law. In fact, it probably amounted to no more than ensuring that 
what was prescribed was what actually took place. 

Such documents were probably drawn up only in special circumstances. In 
the present case it was probably the desire to ensure the raising of the daughters 
as much as any other factor which occasioned the drawing up of the document. 
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In OKCT, 1x, 43, it was probably the fact that Belessunu'a dowry was involved 
and hence special provisions had to be made. Only in OECT, rx, 41 do we 
seem to have a straightforward case of division before the death of the father. 
Even here, however, we cannot be certain that exceptional circumstances were 
not involved, since the reverse of the tablet is lost. Thus, however fascinating 
and informative these documents may be, they cannot be considered as normal 
means of settling inheritance. 


C. Posthumous division 


Division after the death of the legator may have been a more usual method 
of settling inheritance, although as with all matters concerning inheritanoe at 
this period we have few documents. We cannot be certain how soon after 
death such divisions took place. Sinoe we have evidence that ownership or at 
least administration of the parental estate was often a joint affair among the 
sons, we cannot be certam that the divisions we do have are not exceptions to 
the normal practice. 

There is one example of such a posthumous division among the texts 
published in O#CT, 1x, which is presented here along with two further examples 
from other collections. 


OKCT, 1x, 5 
1. juppi mth 84 mDianfnat-2Balks بد‎ mNS-dén- tu, Anu” ma[riv]* id 
mfApDb-ut ani آرسر رت‎ Ham-ma]r- 3 Adad 
2. [ijra kišubbi- dd bi-[ri-Fó-[n]u šá ina موجه‎ [bx (A [dad] bd q[4-re]o 
Uruk* 


3. ina fats 28**™ nSeTu-khu u mAttes ری روا‎ éorrüna ina hu-ud 
R[b-bh-Fü-nu 
4. üti a-ha-a-meë a-di u,-m« gaat 1-su-zu-' 


5. bitu kxéubbü-" erses bit 0 4dad šá gé-reb Uruk) 86 am[matu] 

6. "hddu' edt *"amurru tak 85 ammatu Addu ama fu--p[el! {lit 

7. "Hubb? siti 5d ma Anual mie! 4ddén "mary [44] md 4su-[aÀ]aAtannu"* 

u DS b-odt- Anu mari $á  Ana-ra[bO]8-5 Anu 

8. 85 ammatu šiddu fapid* add jah" meli-hat Iá-n-iu, "riti 

9. ^N s-dén- tu, -Anu mari 34 mLib-luj 30 ammatu “pitu’ dlithu ماب‎ 
10. tah Vdur-nu 30 ammatu pitu éapltu =" Fits م‎ 
11. bhifubbi- 34 birt M Dannat-ABelts u ™Nt-den-tu, Anu 7204 ]یله ]بعد‎ 


1d din 

12. mari 36 nd Amu-" aba itannuns u بلي عد‎ Anu man Ká m Ama-rabüti-AAmu 
kifubbü-' šu [ais] 

13. an-na-° stu’ šá PDannat-û' Bali’ aj rabi- mars šá ]أن پم‎  ] 

14. bitu bhifubbü- šá-nu-ú ina a-[$a]r šu āti [elrgets™ bit 0] Adajd z 

15. 2 2 85 'ammaiu' iddu elá* amurru tah [ 

16. sitis šá ™Donnat-“ Bala! mari [F4 Libu] 85 ammatu “Addu faplá* 

17. ۷۳۵4 jah “أجلت‎ rap-Fá mu-ta[a-g]a anim u šarrý 30 ammatu pūtu 

18. ela[tu] ‘anu [a f*dur-mu 30 ammatu piltu éaplitu 

19. ‘Batu jah kišubbi- šá bi-rit ™Dannat- Bal; 

20. u {N Ri-din-tu,- Anu 054 جر بن رارز‎ iddin mari šá n Anu-aha-Attanmus* 
u ةنج وزع‎ Anu mari 14 7^ Ana-rabüti-5 Anu 

21. 'bxéubbd"-" جع بط‎ anna” sitiu ¥ nNi-diniu,-LAnu abs sa-h{ar] 
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22. ana mub-[h]i risate Fá-mu ul itur-ru-ma a-ha-a-meë ul s-r[ag-glu-mu-' 
23. man-nu ina 2-6 a-di u,-mu ga-a-tü ü-Fu-uz pu-[ut mu-ru-q]u 

24. šá nis[atji n -Fü-nu a-na a-ha-a-mes a-di u,-mu ga-a-tá na-Bu-á 

25. s8tén*-a-ta-’ Sd-a-n iqit 





26-33. Witnesses and date. 


1-4 Tablet of division of Dannat-Belti and Nidintu-Anu, the sons of 
Liblut, descendant of Lushtammar-Adad. Of their own free will and in 
perpetuity they divided between themselves the unbuilt property which they 
hold jointly ® in the district of the Adad gate which is inside Uruk in year 28, 
Seleucus and Antiochos. 

5-7 An unbuilt property in the district of the Adad gate which is in Uruk: 

86 cubits, upper long side, west, adjacent to the 85 cubits for exchange(?), 
the unbuilt property, the share of Anu-ahhe-iddin, son of Anu-aha-ittannu 
and Shibqat-Anu, son of Ans-rabuti-Anu. 

8-18 

85 oubits, the lower long side, east, adjacent to the second measurement 
of the share of Nidintu-Anu, son of Liblut. 

30 cubits, the upper short side, north, adjacent to the Durnu canal.™ 

30 cubita, the lower short side, south, adjacent to the unbuilt property, 
held in common by Dannat-Belti and Nidintu-Anu, Anu-abhe-iddin, son of 

Anu-aha-ittannu and Shibqat-Anu, son of Ana-rabuti-Anu. 

This unbuilt property—this is the share of Dannat-Belti, the elder son, son of 


Liblut... 
14-21 The other unbuilt property there in the district of the Adad gate, 
(which is in Uruk) : 


85 cubits, the upper long side, west, beside (the unbuilt property), the 
share of Dannat-Belti, son of Liblut. 

85 cubits, the lower long side, east, adjacent to the broad street, a 
thoroughfare of the gods and the king. 

30 cubita, the upper short side, north, adjacent to the Durnu canal. 

30 cubits, the lower short side, south, adjacent to the unbuilt property 
which is held in common by Dannat-Belti and Nidintu, Anu-ahhe-iddin, 
son of Anu-aha-ittannu and Shibqat-Anu. 

This unbuilt-property—this is the share of Nidintu-Anu, the younger brother. 
22-25 They may not return and raise a claim against one another regarding 
their shares. 
They are to remain with their shares in perpetuity. 
Each guarantees for the other to clear the shares from claims in perpetuity. 
Each took (& copy of) the document. 


The provisions are exactly the same as those found in the divisions which 
were made upon the advice of the legator before his death. The sole differences 
are that there is of course no ina milk in the introductory clause and that 
there are no special provisions at the end of the description of the shares. 


9t Ja biritéene is the normal phrase indicating jomt ownership or administration. 
H The Dumu canal is also mentaoned In G. Sarkisian, VDI, rv, 1055, pl. 6, text V ۰ 
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This is certainly not the whole inheritance of the two brothers which they 
are dividing, since only an unbuilt property is involved. Whether the remainder 
of the inheritance remained in common between them or whether it had already 
been divided in another document we cannot state. Part of their property, 
however, continued to be held in common as can be seen by the mention of 
another unbuilt property, which they held jointly with Anu-ahhe-iddin and 
Shibqat-Anu. The probable reason for the division was simply that one or 
both wished to build in the property and the joint holding might have meant 
legal complication concerning ownership of the new building. 

Finally, we may draw attention again to the measurements of the property 
which show the principle of equal division nicely, notwithstanding the extra 
cubit in the one measurement of the elder brother. 

Another such division is BRM, r, 24, which was edited by Clay in BRM, 
بت‎ pp. 27 ff. The introduction reads : 


1. "kunuk zitti 8d یم‎ Anu u ™Anu-marastiannu™ marin! šá 
mLa-ba-ši màn ša nd Anu-mara-ittannu"* "innt 

2. ina isig "binnu-ü-tü u kurummas ina bias u iiubbi š4 mLa-ba-R 
abi-Ééá-nu u MANa-na-a-1ddin 

3. af-abi-Eá-nu ina 'Takrits Fattu 82*** mSe-lu-ku Sarru ina hu-ud Bb-bi-Fá-nu 
itii a-ha-a-med ana 

4. umu ga-a-tá i-zü!-zu- 


Tablet of division of Rihat-Anu and Anu-mara-ittannu, the sons of Lebashi, 
son of Anu-mara-ittannu, the builder. In Tashrit of year 82, Seleucus, king 
they divided of their own free will among the ahares of the builder's allotment 
and rations and among the houses and unbuilt property of Labashi, their father 
and Nana-iddin, their uncle, in perpetuity. 


The interesting feature of this document is, of course, that the two sons 
divide the estate of their uncle as well as that of their father. The most reason- 
able explanation for this phenomenon would be that the uncle had died before 
his brother without leaving any issue, if indeed he had married at all. The 
property would then naturally fall to the survivor and his heirs. The surviving 
brother, however, does not seem to have had outright title to this property as 
it is still described as being that of his (deceased) brother. 


VS, xv, 50 


1. Cup rhis id که‎ [ù] ™La-a-& marp” [54] 
mTa-ndt-iu,-LAnu n Ta-mit-iu,-dAnu n Mukin-apli u md Anu-uballipt 

2. [mary™ 6 md An]u-bel-Eü-nu ü-zu-gu-ü NTa-nittu,-LAnu ana [mu]h-hi 

ans šá ra-ma-ni-šú u-zu-zu- 

3. [2M uli]n-ap[l u] *5A4nu-uballsp! ana muh-hi pans čá ra-ma-[n]i-$ü-nu ù 
ana مس‎ pans dá md Anu-r8ra-hhr ù 

4. [™4Na]-na-a-tddin aM e -Fá-mu marie! $á ™4Anu-bel-hi-nu mars 4 
موش نمی[‎ apd ليده كرض‎ -á-tá ina bua à 

5. [ks Fubbi-' šá سيط تصو]‎ ina Dw’ usu fattu 94" ور‎ 4-ku-eu šarru 
ina fu-ud Rb-bi-šú-nu di a-ha-a-meë 


Sa. a-nu وب‎ sa-att 1-ru-ru- 
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6. [biu و‎ u ینوا‎ erseti^9 bit ALUGAL.GTR.RA éd qé-reb Uruk 
60[(-4-z) Salis ammatu šiddu eú“ “anu tah 
7. egi qát-nu mu-tag sida"! 617 ammatu '"$adü tah mei-hat-éantu'** dá biti 
šu āti u 15-te zitis šá mLa-ba-š 41 ammatu 
8. سنك‎ (à) sigs rap-Fá mu-taq damn u šarri 41 ammatu ت۱۳‎ ta) bit 
‘Hilt md Anu-zëra-lišir mani ša mIqméa*t-a 
9. meë-hat fanuu!* šá bua u kišubbims šu īm] 59 ammatu ™iltanu tah 
sigs rap-šú mu-laq Hant™* u šarri 67 ammatu 
10. ۷ {äh bite siti $4 mLa-ba-ši 37 51/6 ammatu amurru )ا‎ meš-hat 
malim žá bus Fu aii 41 ammatu 
11. Badd fa) qéi-nu mu-tag nde" naphar 2-TA meš-hat &á یمیت‎ u 
kifubbiv*! Fu dis Diu ša-nu-ú ergetst= 
12. bu 1Adad šá qé-reb Uruk 28 ammatu ‘4ltanu 14} bu mA-ri-is-tu-ú-nu 
mari 54  At-iu-nu 
13. u {Gh mu-su-6 &á bite šu atê 28 ammatu ‘itu {a} sl qdi-nu mu-rad nûr 
01 حماة‎ 28 Hal-Fjé ammatu 
14. amurru ja) sigs qdi-nu 28 [1]/2 ammatu ۱۳۵۵۵4 jah meë-hat Sante id 
bits ¥ ats u täh kxkubbi 
15. 84 mare mIna-gí-hit-2Awu mani id جک‎ Anu meš-hat Santiu'™™ 34 
bis ju'ais 10 ammatu lian jah bit mA-ri-istu-ú-nu 
16. 10 ammatu '"éütu {äh bikubbi šá mári"*! وق‎ mIna-gí-bit-ALAsu mari šá 
mKi-din-iAnu 16 ammatu ‘“omurru tah [meš-hat] 
17. mahrus šá bus šu āti 15 éal-éá ammatu ۳2۵۵4 jah nTa-wwt-tu,-14nu 
mart ¥4 ™Anu-aha-ttannu" naphar 2-112 meë-hat] 
18. 34 bs بط‎ atê bid! u ونوا‎ Fr ats وچ‎ u ma-a-du ma-la ba-éu-á 
gab-bi anna” [tiu Ki] 
19. ™Ni-din-tu,-1Ane man áá NTa-nit-tu,-TAnu 


20. bitu ép-Ëd ergeti^" bit SLUGAL.GIR.RA šá gé-reb Uruk 36 šal-šú ammatu 
ستيب‎ täh ] ] 

21. تب‎ 35 ommatu '"idiw tah bits siis $4 mTa-mt-tu-AÀnu بد‎ alim d 
marin موی ]تیوقت مخ‎ x ammatu ""amurru] 

22. {ah bit marin! šá nû Anu-rõra-iddin mars šá ™4Na-na-c-iddin 36 šal-šú 
ammatu ‘“šadd 2 

23. meë-hat éanutu'** 34 bits šw dit 86 ammaiu amurru tah bit mani dá 
má Anu-[ ] 

Reverse lost 


1-5a& Tablet of division of Nidmtu-Anu and Labashi, the sons of Tanittu- 
Anu, Tanittu-Anu, Mukin-apli and Anu-uballit, the sons of Anu-belshunu. 
Tanittu-Anu divided on his own behalf. Mukin-apli and Anu-uballit divided 
on their own behalf and on behalf of Anu-zera-lshir and Nana-iddim, their 
brothers, the ‘sons of Anu-belshunu, son of Tanittu-Anu, descendant of 
Anu'utu. In Tammuz, year 94, Antiochos, king they divided together of their 
own free will among the houses and unbuilt property jointly held by them in 


6-19 Constructed houses and unbuilt property in the district of the 
Lugalgirra temple, which is in Uruk: 
60 (+x and one) third cubits, the upper long side, west # adjacent to 
the narrow street, a public thoroughfare. 


1 The text mistakenly has ۱۳۲۵ ' North’. 
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67 cubits, the lower long aide, east, adjacent to the second measurement 
of this house and from(1) 26 the share of Labashi. 

41 oubita, the upper short side, north, adjacent to the broad street, a 
thoroughfare of the gods and the king. 

41 cubits, the lower short side, south, adjacent to the south wing of 
Anu-zera-lishir, son of Iqisha. 

The second measurement of these houses and unbuilt properties : 

59 cubits, north, adjacent to the wide street, a thoroughfare of the gods 
and the kmg. 

67 cubits, south, adjacent to the house, the share of Labashi. 

374(?) cubits, west, adjacent to the first measurement of this house. 

41 cubita, east, adjacent to the narrow street, a public thoroughfare. 

Total of the two measurements of these houses and unbuilt property. À second 
house in the district of the Adad temple, which is in Uruk: 

28 cubita, north, adjacent to the house of Aristôn, son of Attunu ®" and 
adjacent to the exit of this house. 

28 cubits, south, adjacent to the narrow street, the descent to the Ishtar 
canal. 

28} cubita, west, adjacent to the narrow street. 

28} cubits, east, adjacent to the second measurement of this house and 
adjacent to the unbuilt property of the sons of Ina-qibit-Anu, son of 
Kidin-Anu. 

The second measurement of this house. 
10 oubita, north, adjacent to the house of Aristin. 
10 cubits, south, adjacent to the unbuilt property of the sons of 
Ina-qibit-Anu, son of Kidin-Anu. 
16 cubits, west, adjacent to the first measurement of this house. 
164 cubita, east, adjacent to the house of Tanittu-Anu, son of Anu-aha- 
ittannu. 
Total of the two measurements of this house. These houses and unbuilt 
properties, leas or more, as much as there be, this is the share of Nidintu-Anu, 
son of Tanittu-Anu. 

20-23 A constructed house in the district of the Lugalgirra temple, which 
18 in Uruk: 

364 cubits, north, adjacent to... 

35 cubita, south, adjacent to the house, the share of Tanittu-Anu and 
his brothers, the sons of Anu-belshunu. 

(... cubits, west), adjacent to the house of the sons of Anu-zera-iddin, 
son of Nana-iddin. 

364 oubits, east, adjacent to... 

The second measurement of this house : 
86 cubits, west, adjacent to the house of the sons of Anu-... 


(Rest lost) 


Two possible explanations can be suggested to account for the document. 
One possibility is that this is a division soon after the death of Tanittu-Anu, 
whose son, Anu-belshunu, had died before him. Another possibility is that this 


than‏ و پم phonetio for TA, for which ono would expect‏ سس شرا یات ان 
ing ۱۷۵/۵۸, w is a relatively rare parallel of it in some dialects of Akkadian.‏ 
represen‏ 
For various interpretations of the name see Rollig, Or NS, 29, 1960, p. $82,‏ 37 
P‏ 
n. 4, and Sarkisian, DV, 2, p. 186.‏ 
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is a division of the patrimony of Tanittu-Anu, which had been held in common 
by his three sons and was only divided upon the death of one of them, Anu- 
belshunu, in order to provide a clear patrimony for his five sons, The former 
would seem to be more likely, since it would seem that two of the sons of 
Anu-belshunu were too young to take part in the division on their own behalf. 

Whichever it was, the inheritance is again seen to be per stirpes, as is 
expresaly stated in line 21, which speaks of the share of Tanittu-Anu and his 
brothers, the sons of Anu-belshunu. The following chart may make the 


relationship of the principals clearer. 
l Ahu'utu 
Tanittu-Anu 
مس امس میسیب‎ 
| l | 
Nidintu-Anu Labash Anu-belshunu 


| 
| | | | | 
Tamtiu-Anu Mukin-aply Anu-uballit (Anu-zera-lishir) — (Nana-iddin) 


Of the three shares Nidintu-Ánu and Labashi get one each and Tanittu-Anu 
and his brothers get the third. Tanittu-Anu was presumably the eldest brother 
and he and his two younger brothers, Mukin-apli and Anu-uballit, are said to 
act as principals ‘on their own account’ (ana mu 72:4 ša ramämikunu). 
The latter two brothers also act on behalf of their brothers, Anu-zera-lishir and 
Nana-iddin, presumably because these were too young to act for themselves. 
It would be interesting to know what the age of majority was in Babylonia at 
this time. 

If Tanittu-Anu actually was the eldest brother, and his position im the 
contract would seem to indicate that he was, then, it is noteworthy that he 
does not act himself as kyrios for his minor brothers. If the family were strictly 
speaking patriarchal one would have expected him to have done so. Thus, 
although we noted some patriarchal aspects, the Babylonian family in this 
period would not seem to have been patriarchal in a strict sense. 


D. Joint holding of the patrimony 

As mentioned in the last section it is virtually impossible to determine in 
the case of posthumous division how long after the death of the legator this 
division took place. In the divisions discussed in the last section we have 
assumed that the division took place relatively soon after death, although 
this need not have been so. Indeed, in practically all the ee ru 
property to be divided is said to be held jointly by the principals (ša 
birissunu). We assume, then, that parental property became automatically tho 
joint possession of the male heirs, and remained so unless and until a division 
was made. This could be ciroumvented in some instances by division before 
death, as we have seen above. Such divisions were rare and presumably took 
place only when the father had some reason to anticipate difficulty with joint 
administration of his property or when special provisions were involved. 

There are many indications of jomt administration or ownership of patri- 
mony in these texte. Prebends are oommonly said to be held ' with his 
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brothers '.9^ One also finds houses described simply as ‘ the house of the sons 
of PN ',? and we even find a slave called simply ‘the slave of the sons of 
Anu-belshunu, son of Anu-balassu-igbi’.® In addition, brothers are found 
together in contracts as joint sellers or buyers. Thus it would seem that the 
joint ownership and administration of patrimony was a common phenomenon. 
Consequently, it would seem that, as we should expect, the Babylonian family 
at that time was extended rather than nuclear in nature. 

Most of what we know about jomt administration comes from documents 
which dissolve or modify the arrangement. In addition to divisions other 
methods for dissolving such arrangements were available, such as the purchase 
of the share of one of the joint holders, as seen by the final clause of the 
following document. 


OECT, rx, 22 

19. . . . ul +-Sal-laj-ti-ma 

20. mi Anu-aba-utér maru 34 n4Na-na-a-4ddin u ™4Anu-igisa*on-ni máru šá 
nfAb-lut ahu-šú 

21. !Ina-qí-bit-dTar amta FU at a-na kaspi ana Vre-mu-ü-tá ana 
tinu-dun-nu-ú 

22. ana لمع‎ pu-bu-ti-ti a-na mim-ma gab-bi ana V man-am šd-nam-ma 

23. gab-bi eat *» Dan-" na-at' -3 Belis abe Au ul id-din- ul i-nam-din- 

24. u ki-i 1d-din-' u ttian-nu-’ Umar -ú ama 

25. " Dan-na-at-ABalis ina-a|n-dijn- 1Ina-gí-bit-*THar mtu لط‎ āti id 
T. Das-na-at-3 Belts 

26. mart šá m4 Na-na-a-1ddin ana u,-mu ga-a-tú ki-ia "ùP qu-ub-bu-ul 

27. موم هیروف‎ maru 34 mDib-lut šal-šú zii-4á $á améëlu-ut-à ba 

1/3 mana 5 ¥#iqd 

kaspu bab-ba-nu-á ina qdt M Dan-an-ai-3 Bl a-ga- man-atm $d ri-ik-su 

3é ina Sá-[a-ri an-na-a ú-šá-an-nu-ú šá la dimi u la ha-ra-ra 3 mana kaspu 

. 54 mSe-lu-ku bab-ba-nu-& ama وله‎ ét ina-an-din 


888 


19-26 Anu-aba-uter, son of Nana-iddin and Anu-igishanni, son of Liblut, 
his brother, do not have power of disposition. They have not given nor will 
they give this female slave, Ina-qibit-Ishtar, for money, as a gift, dowry or 
fulfil an intention or anything else whatsoever to anyone else whomsoever 
except for their brother, Dannat-Belti. If they have given or give, they must 
clear (her) from claims and make restitution to Dannat-Belti. 

This female slave, Ina-qibit-Ishtar, belongs to Dannat-Belti, son of Nana- 
iddin, in perpetuity. 

27-80 Anu-iqishanni, son of Liblut, received 25 shekels of ailver, in good 
condition, from Dannat-Belti (for) his third share of this female slave. 

Anyone who alters the agreement in this document must pay three shekels 
of silver of (the staters of) Seleucus to his brothers. 


The purpose of the agreement is clear, viz. to settle among the three heirs 
the question of ownership rights to the slave. As we have seen, the slave might 


noe ORCT, Ix, 8, 6 and im. 
ae D rhe S, 27,7; 50, 16.32. 
xy, 12, 7 = Boissier, Babylonica, 8, 28, T. 
Neg. OXOT, rx, 49, where three brothers are joint sellers and ONCT, 1x, 7, where two 
brothers buy property together. 
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have remained the jomt property of the heirs, but such an arrangement oould 
easily have caused problems. Such problems were avoided in this instance by 
having one of the three purchase the shares of the other two, or at least of one 
of the others, for we are not sure what sort of arrangement was reached with 
Anu-aba-uter. 

Another method of settlement was joint sale of property, since money would 
in most cases be much easier to divide than real estate, slaves or prebends. The 
dissolution of one such large joint holding group by sale can be seen in the 
quitclaim, ORCT, rx, 54/55 (edited OBOT, Ix, pp. 9 5.٠ 

The quitelaim, though relatively simple in content, was complicated by the 
somewhat intricate family relations involved (cf. OECT, rx, p. 11). It involved 
the prebend shares of Anu-uballit, the great-grandfather of the Anu-uballit who 
issues the quitalaim. This prebend was divided into four shares, but was 
probably administered in common by the four sons of Anu-uballit and perhaps 
even by their offspring. The quitclaim only affects the three quarter-shares of 
the great uncles of Anu-uballit and not the one quarter-share of his grandfather. 
The fact that such a quitolaim was necessary makes it obvious that some form 
of joint administration remained in effect even after the division of the prebend 
shares. 

These shares were said to have been purchased previously by Idat-Anu and 
his brothers. Thus we wonder why the quitclaim was being given ez post facto, 
as it were. One possible explanation is that a settlement terminating the joint 
administration had never been drawn up and that this dooument representa 
simply a formal recognition by Anu-uballit that joint family administration is 
no longer in force. 

This joint family administration does not seem to have included all the 
sons of Ánu-uballit. In line aix we find a share of Mushallim-Anu, the son of 
Anu-uballit, mentioned alongside the shares of his other four brothers. This 
share is thrown in as an afterthought by the scribe and was not part of the 
joint administration agreement. Its mention is probably to be attributed to 
the desire of the scribe or whoever drew up the document to be thorough and 
account for all the original prebend shares of Anu-uballit, evan those outside 
joint administration. 

Finally, we might note that Amat-Banitu, the sister of Anu-uballit’s father, 
is listed among those from whom Idat-Anu and his brothers acquired the prebend 
shares. She is the mother of the buyers and may have brought some prebend 
shares with her as dowry from her father, Anu-mukin-apli. These shares, 
however, would have been part of the one quarter-share of Anu-mukin-apli to 
which Ann-uballit still had claim. We must asume a minor inconsistency on 
the part of the scribe and that Anu-uballit only retained claim to the one 
quarter-share of his grandfather less the dowry of his aunt. 

Joint ownership or administration of the patrimony, then, seems to have 
been an important phenomenon, perhaps the normal method of inheritance. 
Such an arrangement could easily become impractical when carried on to the 
next generation and it seems likely that they were normally terminated before 
such problems arose. The fact that they were possible at all underscores the 
close-knit nature of the Babylonian family at that period. 

In summary, then, inheritance would normally have followed well- 
established customs of equal division among the male heirs. The patrimony, 
however, was not automatically, and perhaps not even normally, divided so 
that it became separate property, but rather it was often administered jointly 
by the brothers. How far we are to see in this a system of joint ownership is 
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unclear. Such shares seem to have been subject to alienation with the consent 
of the others in the oollective, and thus it might be better to speak of limited 
ownership with joint &dministration. 

Attempts to regulate inheritance before death were rare. The donatio mortis 
oausa, if it existed at all, did not play an important role. Divisions before death 
were possible but seem only to have oocurred in special circumstances. 

Post mortem divisions ocour but we have no means of ascertaining in most 
cases how soon after death these took place. They were probably more 
important as a means of dissolving joint administration than as a normal 
mechanism for settling inheritance in the first instance. 

Inheritance shares were equal with no special provisions for the eldest 
brother except having the first choice of equal shares. 

Finally, inheritance was per stérpes rather than per capita with sons dividing 
the share of their father rather than inheriting on equal footing with their 
uncles in the event of their father dying before the grandfather. 


‘WE WERE NOT ORDERED WITH ENTERING IT BUT 
ONLY WITH CIRCUMAMBULATING IT.’ 
HADITH AND FIQH ON ENTERING THE KA'BA ! 


By G. R. ۲۵ 


Works of figh often have chapters or sections concerned with various ques- 
tions related to the topic of entering the Ka‘ba,* usually signalled by headings 
such as Fs dukhil al-Ka'ba or Al-salat fs (3awfi) 'l-Ka'ba. Yn them a number of 
hadiths are referred to, many of which are to be found in the classical collections 
and some of which occur as well in ‘historical’ literature such as stra and 
ta’rikh. This paper disousses the way in which this material is presented and 
developed, both in figh and in hadith and ‘ historical’ literature, what sort of 
questions it is ooncerned with, and what reasons there may be for its existence. 
This last question is taken up at the end of the paper but here it may be said 
that I think that the figh and hadith material is relevant to an understanding of 
the development of the Muslim sanctuary and that it illustrates a tension, which 
is also observable in other traditional material, between two concepta of the 
sanctuary: is it ‘open’, comparable to a temple or church, or is it ‘ closed’, 
like an ark or sacred stone? Both concepts exist within Muslim tradition, 
and it seems to me likely that the material discussed in the following two 
sections has been generated, originally, by the tension between them. 


1. The hadtth and ‘ historical” material 

By far the most common report cited in connexion with the question of 
entering the Ka‘ba is that in which is described where inside the sanctuary 
(al-Ka‘ba or al-bayt) the Prophet made salat. In opposition to this, a report 
which accepte that the Prophet entered the Ka‘ba or bayt but denies that he 
made galát there is also widespread. These traditions oocur with the usual 
variants and in different contexts. Here reference will only be made to those 
points which seem important for the significance and development of the tradi- 
tions. Sinoe, as will be argued, the tradition which affirms that the Prophet 
made galai inside the sanctuary seems to be the starting point of the debate, it 
will be discussed first. 

The tradition consists of the report that the Prophet went inside the Ka'ba 
or bayt, it is usually said with three of his companions, and the door was locked. 
The three companions are usually named as Bilal, "Uthman b. Talha (a member 
of the B. Shayba, the hereditary keepers of the key and possessors of the office 
of ‘ doorkeeper ’), and Usama b. Zayd. Hearing of this, Ibn ‘Umar hurried there, 
but when he arrived the Prophet had already left. Bilal, though, was still there 
and, in response to a question from Ibn ‘Umar, he described exactly where, 
inside, the Prophet had made salt. The tradition is usually reported on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Umar himself.? 


1 This paper was reed at a colloquium on Aadith at the University of Oxford, 1-8 October 1982. 
I am grateful to the organmers, and especially Dr. Patrima Crone, for their hospitality and the 
opportunity to participate. 7 

2 Soo M. -Demombynes, Le pèlerinage d la Mekke, Paris, 1923, 02 fT. : H. Lasarus- 
Yafeh, Some religious aspects of Islam, Leiden, 1981, p. 139, n. 80, also draws attention to the 
dispute about prayer in the Ka'ba. 

a Milik, Mewatta’, ry of al-Laythi, Beirut, 1971, 275 (m the Kitab al-Haj) (= Bukhari, 
Salat, no. 90, 2; Nasi’, no. 6; Shäf'i, Kitab al Umm, Cairo, 1321, 1, 85; AkAbar 
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The first point to make about this tradition is that, although it has come 
to be generally associated with the conquest of Mecca, there are indications of 
uncertainty about its 'oorrect' context. In hadtth works it is occasionally 
related to al- Ja, 4 but more often appears without an indication of its historical 
context. In ‘ historical ' literature, of course, a context has to be provided and, 
while on the majority of ita ocourrences it is linked with the conquest of Moooa, * 
we also find it sometimes situated in the Hijjat al-Wadà'," and sometimes too 
in the ‘Umrat al-Qada'.* What this indicates to me is the uncertainty in early 
Muslim tradition about the identification of al-fath and the relative lateness of 
the equation of al-fath with the conquest of Mecca, an equation whioh eventually 
became standard. It also suggests an early association between the notion of 
al-fath and that of the opening and entering of the sanctuary.” For the discussion 
here it should be noted that some traditions explicitly deny that the Prophet 
entered the Ka‘ba in his kajj or his ‘umras, a denial which may be relevant to an 
understanding of the issues involved in the debate about the problem of entering 
the Ka‘ba.!° 

The tenads of the tradition in ite various forms strongly suggest a Medinese 
origin. Probably the most common isnad is the classic Medinese one: Malik— 
Nafi‘—Ibn “Umar, and another version has the equally Medinese: Zuhri— 
Salim—Ibn ‘Umar. Ibn ‘Umar, as is well known, is a frequent authority in tra- 
ditions of Medinese origin, and, according to the arguments of Schacht, one 
would expect that the tradition had developed in Medinese circles in the first 
half of the second century." In fact, in spite of some cases where Meccan 
authorities (even Ibn ‘Abbas) are cited, there is a general prevalence of 
Medinese authorities in traditions favouring the idea of entering the sanctuary. 
In some reports the examples of Shi‘i imams are cited in favour of the practice 4 
and this too supports the assumption of a Medinese background since, as 
Schacht has also pointed out, the imams are often cited in Medinese traditions 
with no particular Shi: bias. It could be that those cases where Meccan 
authorities are cited represent counter-arguments against the opposition 
which, as we will see, seams largely Meccan in origin. 

As for variants in the texts of this tradition, most attention is paid by the 
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Mualim scholars to differences in the wording of the part of the tradition whioh 
describes the place of the Prophet’s sal. This is always described by reference 
to the pillars which are said to have supported the roof of the Ka'ba in the time 
of the Prophet, but a variety of terms and formulae are used. I cannot see any 
special significanoe in these variante, and it may be that they are sometimes no 
more than resulta of the trangmission prooess, aided by the fact that the pillars 
referred to no longer existed in the Ka‘ba, so that the traditioniste would have 
been transmitting a formula which no longer had a concrete reality.15 

More important, apparently, are the variante in the form of the queetion 
which Ibn ‘Umar put to Bilal. In some versions Ibn Umar asks, ‘ what did the 
Prophet do f ’ (kayfa or mà gana'a . . .), and in answer Bilal describes to him the 
place which the Prophet took inside the sanctuary and then Bays, ‘then he 
made galat’.1* In some versions the question is more direct, ‘did he make 
galat?’, to which Bilal answers positively and specifies where." Often, 
however, the question put is, ‘where did the Prophet make salat!' (ayna 
şala ...), and, while there is no constant correlation between the form of the 
question and that of the answer, when the question oocurs in this form the 
answer tends to consist of a phrase in which Bilal describes the place taken up 
by the Prophet inside the bayt, but lacking the final ‘then he made palat’.1® 
Clearly, if the question is, ‘ where did he make galat 1 ’, the description of the 
place is sufficient answer. 

It should be noted that all of the versions of this tradition are concerned with 
ritual prayer (salät). They are not concerned to discuss whether it was obligatory 
or voluntary gala which the Prophet performed inside the bayt, a distinction 
which is important for some of the figh discussions, but they are clearly not 
referring to the informal types of prayer such as du'à' or takbir mentioned in the 
opposing tradition. This is underlined by another variant, which may or may 
not have further significance: some versions of the tradition specify that the 
Prophet’s galat consisted of two rak'as,!* some indicate that Ibn ‘Umar either 
did not, or forgot to, ask about the number of rak‘as,?° and some, naturally, 
have no reference to this question. Presumably those which say that Ibn 
‘Umar did not, or forgot to, ask are responses to the statement that he made two 
rak‘as, since the information seems pointless unless there already existed a 
version specifying the number. Whether we can assume that those versions 
making no mention of the question represent the earliest stage in the develop- 
ment of the tradition at this point, it does not seam possible to be sure. But the 
relevant point is that these variants underline the fact that the tradition is con- 
cerned with formal galt and not just informal prayer. 

The importance of the variants in the question put by Ibn ‘Umar is that they 
seem to change the point of the tradition. If it is asked, ‘ where did the Prophet 
make salat f ’, then the fact of his galàt is assumed and the purpose of the 
tradition is to identify his place of prayer within the bayt. But if the question is, 
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* what did he do ? ’, or, ‘ did he make salat 1 ', then the main point is apparently 
to establish that he did indeed perform salät, and the information about the 
place where he performed it is of secondary importance. 

Both the ‘ where did he make galat 1 ' and ‘ what did he do ?’ forms of the 
question ocour in our earliest sources and one would hesitate to try to establish 
the way in which the tradition developed by referring to the date of the earliest 
sources in which we find it. I am inclined, though, to see the former version as 
the earlier, for two reasons. First, in all the versions of the tradition, no matter 
how the question is put, the answer specifies in some detail the place of the 
Prophet's salät, and, if the fact of his salat is mentioned directly, it only comes 
after the reference to the place. This creates the impression that the tradition 
originated in order to give the information about place rather than to establish 
the fact of the Prophet’s sala. Secondly, it seems likely that those versions 
which aim at establishing that the Prophet did indeed make galat inside the 
sanctuary have developed in response to the opposition tradition which denies 
that he made it. This should become clearer after the opposition tradition has 
been discussed, but I can see no reason why the development should have been 
in the other direction—from ‘what did he do?’ to ‘where did he make 
galat ? '—since the actual details of the Prophet’s place of prayer were only of 
academic interest ; they would not have been of practical use to anyone wishing 
to pray in exactly the same place as the Prophet, since the Ka‘ba as it existed 
in the time of the Prophet no longer existed, according to tradition, after ite 
destruction in the time of Ibn al-Zubayr. 

There are some grounds, then, for thinking that the Ibn ‘Umar tradition 
originated without concern for any controversy about the idea of entering and 

galat in the sanctuary, that it was formulated on the assumption that 
the Prophet would have made gala¢ inside when he entered it, and the interesting 
point was to record the place of his prayer. In response to the opposing tradition 
which denied that the Prophet made salat when he entered the bayt, however, 
the focus of the Ibn ‘Umar tradition was changed so that it came to concentrate 
on establishing the fact of the Prophet’s palat. The tradition seems to begin, 
then, by simply assuming a sanctuary of an ‘ open’ type and in this respect 
may be grouped together with those others, often also associated with al-fath, 
which report the Prophet entering the bayt.® 

A related tradition, which is sometimes given together with Ibn ‘Umar’s 
report from Bilal, tells us of Ibn ‘Umar’s own practice when he entered the bayt. 
Again it focuses on the question where he made gala, rather than insisting upon 
the fact of his having made it, although there is often a suffix which looks as 
though it is designed to refute opposition: Ibn ‘Umar said that there was no 
harm (là ba’sa) in performing salat wherever one wished inside the Ka‘ba.™ Since 
the report has spent some time describing the place of prayer of Ibn ‘Umar there, 
and his attempts to pray in the same place as the Prophet, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find this suffix apparently saying that the precise place is not impor- 
tant, and it may be that it has been added to the original wording, perhaps in 
response to those who argued that it was impossible to know the direction of the 
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qibla when inside the Kaba. Generally, however, none of the versions of the 
Ibn ‘Umar tradition give any reason for accepting the practice of galat in the 
bayt, apart from the fact of its having been made there by the Prophet. 

The opposition tradition, which does not deny that the Prophet entered the 
Ka'ba, but only the fact that he made salat there, seems to be Meccan, in spite 
of the occurrence of Medinese authorities (even Ibn Umar) in a few tsnads.¥ 
The most frequently cited authority here is Ibn ‘Abbas, and the versions are 
transmitted by such as Ibn Jurayj, Muhammad b. Sàj, and ‘Amr b. Dinar. 
While the most commonly cited tradition is that from Ibn ‘Abbäs denying that 
the Prophet made galat in the bayt, there are also some which seem to be against 
entering the sanctuary in a more general way. 

With the Ibn ‘Abbas tradition denying the Prophet’s salat in the bayt, the 
problem is not so muoh with variant forms, for there are few whioh seem ob- 
viously significant, but rather with the faot that it frequently appears linked 
with other units of tradition which elsewhere appear independently or linked 
differently. It is difficult to know, therefore, whether these units all originated , 
independently and have been linked at a secondary stage, or whether they 
represent a later breaking down of units which were once linked. 

The basio report has Ibn ‘Abbas transmit from Usäma that when the Prophet 
entered the bayt he made du'à' or takbir, but not salát, in it (in all of its nawdAt).19 
In some versions Ibn ‘Abbäs’s informant is his brother al-Fad1.2? That this has 
been framed in response to the Ibn ‘Umar—Bilal tradition discussed above is 
indicated first, by the specific denial of the Prophet's salat, showing that it is 
intended as a reply to an existing positive statement. Secondly, the usual 
naming of Usima as the informant is probably a conscious attempt to combat 
the statement from Bilal, Us&ma appearing as one of the three who acoompanied 
the Prophet into the bayt in the Ibn ‘Umar tradition. Thirdly, the Ibn ‘Abbas 
tradition does not deny that the Prophet entered the bayt—this is never denied 
so far as I know 15— but only seeks to limit the significance of what he did there. 
This indicates that the tradition of the Prophet's entry into the bayt was already 
established when the Ibn ‘Abbas tradition was formulated since the tone of the 
material suggests that if the possibility of denying that the Prophet had entered 
the bayt had been available, 15 would have been denied. Even though the Ibn 
‘Abbas tradition seems to be secondary to the Ibn ‘Umar tradition, however, it 
does appear in our earliest sources—although Malik does not have it, Wagidi, 
for example, haa it in his Maghari.1 

A tradition from Simäk al-Hanafi?° nicely summarizes the conflicting 
positions. Simak reporte that he asked Ibn ‘Umar about sala in the Kaba, 
and he replied that Simak should make gal in it for the Messenger of God did 
80. But he warned that there would come another who would forbid it and who 
should not be obeyed. (The tradition explains that this was a reference to 
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Ibn'Abbàs.) Then Simak asked Ibn ‘Abbäs about the question. He replied that 
Simak should keep all of it (the Ka‘ba) in front of him and put none of it behind 
him (in effect ruling out salat inside). But, he continued, there will come another 
who will command it (gala inside}—he should not be obeyed. (The tradition 
explains that he meant Ibn ‘Umar.) *: 

Unlike the material discussed previously, the Simak tradition provides a 
motive for Ibn ‘Abbäs’s opposition to the performance of sala in the bayt. 
He was against it because of the difficulty of the observance of gibla when inside ; 
he argued that the duty of qibla involved having all of the bayt in front of you 
and none of it behind. This dictum (‘ keep all of it in front of you...) is also 
found elsewhere, independent of the context just noted,™ and a postecript to the 
tradition in which Ibn ‘Abbäs denies the Prophet’s galat in the bayt also indicates 
the problem of gibla as the motive: it is said that after the Prophet came out 
of the Kaba he made sala (two rak'as) towards it and then made a remark to 
the effect that the Kaba was the gibla. This theme, the problem of the 
observance of the duty of qibla when inside the Kaba, receives a good deal of 
attention in figh, and it may be that it is an important reason for opposition to 
şalat inside the Ka‘ba. It does, however, seem rather theoretical, not everyone 
accepts the argument, and I am not sure that it is the most important motive 
or the primary one. 

Another context in which Ibn ‘Abbas’s denial that the Prophet made salat 
in the bayt is placed widens the discussion and provides a motive for the oppo- 
sition which is more in keeping with the suggestion made at the beginning of 
this paper. It is reported that Ibn Jurayj asked ‘Ata’ whether he had heard Ibn 
‘Abbas say ‘ we have not been ordered with entering it (the bayt), but only with 
ciroumambulating it” ? To which ‘Ata’ replied yes, he had heard Ibn ‘Abbas say 
this, but it does not mean that Ibn ‘Abbas prohibited entering it, because he had 
also heard him narrate that Usäma had told him that the Prophet entered it and 
made du‘a’, but not salat, in all of ita parte (nowt). The effect of presenting 
the latter tradition in this context, it seems, is to stress the primacy of (awàf as 
the ritual of the sanctuary and to suggest that opposition to the performance of 
galát inside may result from desire to insist on the primacy of (avóf. 

Tawaf, performed around and outside the sanctuary, and salat performed 
inside it, could be said to represent the two opposing concepts of the sanctuary 
referred to earlier. Although this theme is not explicitly taken up in the figh 
discussions, where more attention is paid to the problem of qibla, it does seem 
that the tension between the two concepts is observable in the material relating 
to the question of entering the Ka‘ba, and it may be that the wish to stress that 
the Muslim sanctuary is not an ‘open’ one is & basic motive of the hadith 
material against the performance of galat in the Ka‘ba and even against entering 
it more generally. For example, the insistence that the Prophet only entered the 
bayt once, and that at the time of al-fath, but never in a haj or ‘umra, may be 
intended to dissociate the idea of entering the sanctuary from that of pilgrim- 
age.** When the pilgrim arrives at Mecca, it is recommended that the first thing 
he should do is to perform fawäf of the Kaba, and there are numerous reports to 
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show that the Prophet did so on his visite to Meoca.% Of Ibn ‘Umar, however, it 
is said that whenever he came to Meoca on pilgrimage (hajj or ‘umra) and found 
the door of the Ka‘ba open, the first thing he did was to go inside.?” This seems 
to insist on the value of entering the sanctuary, even before performing fawäf. A 
possible intermediate position is indicated in the tradition which says that Ibn 
‘Umar’s son, Salim, always entered the bayt and performed two rak‘as after 
performing the (awaf.3* 

We seem, therefore, to have moved away from the specifio question of palat 
in the bayt towards the more general one of whether one may enter it at all. 
Ibn Jurayj's question to ‘Ata’ sees the implication of the ‘ we were not ordered 
with entering it but only with circumambulating it ' dictum as the prohibition of 
entering the bayt. It is true that ‘Ata’ answers so as to deny that this is the 
implication, but the need for the denial is noteworthy. Elsewhere, the question 
of entering the sanctuary is placed in relationship to the pilgrimage, but the 
exact significance of the question is not clear. When Ibn ‘Abbas said that 
entering the bayt is not a part of the kajj and that the Prophet did not enter it 
when he made the haÿ,%° are we to conclude that one may not enter the bayt 
when making kajj or merely that it is not necessary to do so (but one may do 80 
if one wishes) ? While Ibn Jurayj's question to ‘Ata’ suggests the former, some 
of the figh discussions seem to view the question from the latter point of view.‘ 
One could understand how, perhaps under the influence of traditions about the 
Prophet's entering the bayt, individuals might fear that they were not fulfilling 
their pilgrimage duties if they did not enter the Ka'ba. 

On occasion, the formula ‘ we were not ordered with entering it, but only 
with ciroumambulating it’ is ascribed to the Prophet himself, and here the 
saving interpretation provided by ‘Ata’ is lacking. ‘A’isha is reported as 
telling how the Prophet left her happy and in good spirits, but when he returned 
he was gloomy and downcast. When she asked him what was the matter, he 
replied that he had done something which he regretted because his umma would 
want to follow him in it and it would be a trouble for them—he had entered the 
bayt and ‘we were not ordered with entering it, only with ciroumambulat- 
ing it’. 

Again it could be that this is intended to mean that one does not have to 
enter the bayt rather than that one is not allowed to, but there is some ambiguity. 
Although Waqidi associates the report with the Prophet’s last hay, the Hijjat 
al-Wadà', there is no indication in the text of the tradition itself that the 
Prophet’s remark was specifically referring to occasions of pilgrimage, even 
though pilgrimage would be the most likely setting for fawaf. It seems possible, 
then, that at one time the dictum could have been interpreted as expressing 
general opposition to the practice of entering the sanctuary, just as Ibn Jurayj's 
question to ‘Ata’ implies. It is notable that Muhibb al-Din Tabari gathers 
together a selection of this sort of material under the heading: Hujjat man qala 
là yustahabbu (referring to the practice of entering the Ka‘ba), and the several 
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reporte about companions and suocessors who were eager to enter the bayt seem 
to indicate that there was an opposing point of view which sought to prohibit it, 
or at least show it as undesirable. 

To sum up the hadith and ‘ historical’ material, therefore, on the one side 
we have a tradition that the Prophet entered the bayt and performed salat there, 
together with diverse other traditions which show the ‘ pious ancestors ’ entering 
it for galat or simply entering it because it was desirable to do so. This material 
generally cites Medmese authorities. There is a distinct impression that, 
although versions of it may have been formulated to meet opposition arguments, 
basically the tradition about the Prophet’s salät in the bayt originated without 
awareness of any problem regarding the performance of galat there or of oppo- 
sition to it. 

On the other side we have material which generally cites Meccan authorities 
and which is opposed to the tenor of the Medinese material. Some of it is con- 
cerned to deny that the Prophet made galat in the bayt and insists that he only 
made informal prayer there. This must have originated in opposition to the 
tradition that he did make galat there. Other material seems opposed in a more 
general way to entering the bayt. It is not clear whether this opposition is meant 
to be absolute or only in relation to the pilgrimage, or whether it is to be inter- 
preted as complete prohibition or merely as denial of the necessity of entering 
the bayt. 

Two motives in particular seem discernible in this ‘ opposition material ’. 
First there is concern over the observance of qibla. Secondly there seems to be a 
concern to stress the primary importance of fawaf and to prevent the develop- 
ment of the idea that important rituals were to take place inside the bayt. This 
could explain the opposition to the tradition of the Prophet's galt inside too : 
since the established tradition of the Prophet’s entry into the bayt could not 
be denied, the only hope was to play down the significance of what he did 
there. 


2. The figh material 

The basic positions are already observable in Malik and Shäf'ï, and later 
discussions do not depart much from what they say. 

Malik’s position as stated in the Mudawwana is that certain types of volun- 
tary salat are permitted inside the Kaba (lā ba’sa biki), but he was against the 
performance of the obligatory galt there—or, indeed, of certain types of volun- 
tary galat closely associated with obligatory ritual acte. It is reported that in 
Malik’s opinion, if a man did perform the obligatory salat inside the Ka‘ba, he 
would have to repeat it when he came out so long as the time prescribed for it 
continued. As an analogy, Malik cited the case of a man who would have to 
repeat his prayer because it had been made with incorrect qibla.*! There are two 
pointa to make here. 

First, there is the lack of obvious connexion between Malik’s position and the 
hadith material. There do not seem to be any hadith which could be used to 
support Malik’s position as it is reported in the Mudawwana. As we have seen, 
in the hadith a distinction is made between salàt and other types of informal 
prayer (takbir, du'5', eto.), not between different types of salat. In the Muwatta’ 
Malik does not appear to have the tradition in which Ibn ‘Abbas denies the 
Prophet’s galat in the bayt, but he does have, in the Kitab al-Hayj, the Ibn 
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‘Umar-Bilal tradition.“ Malik gives no indication, however, that he considered 
this tradition relevant for a discussion of the legitimacy of salat in the Ka‘ba : 
so far as I can see, Mälik’s position in the Mudawwona is not related to the Ibn 
‘Umar tradition.“ 

Secondly, the reasoning behind Malik’s position is not at all obvious. Later 
writers frequently say that he was concerned with the problem of the observance 
of qibla, and for this reason opposed the performance of obligatory gût in the 
Ka'ba.* But this does not really make sense since it is generally agreed that 
even voluntary gala should observe the duty of qibla. Ibn Hazm makes this 
point and so can show the apparent illogicality of Malik’s position.“ It is true 
that Ibn Qud&ma argues that voluntary salät does not need to observe qibla, 
but the examples he gives (gat while mounted, galat while sitting) are specific 
exceptions to the obligation of qibla and can hardly be envisaged inside the 
Ka'ba.*' The reference to the gibla which is made in the Mudatowana discussion 
of the topic, it seems to me, is only an analogy and is not و‎ reason for Malik’s 
position. A more likely, in my opinion, explanation of Malik’s attitude is that he 
too was concerned to dissociate the inside of the Ka‘ba from the performance of 
important rituals: while he could not deny completely the legitimacy of gala 
inside, probably because of the Ibn ‘Umar tradition, he could diminish the 
importance of the salàt which may be performed there. In this way Malik's 
position is analogous to that expressed in the Ibn ‘Abbäs-Usäma tradition. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to see the logic of it. 

Sh&fis view, as stated in the Umm and the IkAulaf Makk wa Shafi, is 
that both voluntary and obligatory salät are permitted in the Ka'ba. He argues 
that there is no reason why one type should be permitted and the other not.*° 

Shàf&'i links his discussion much more with the hadith, citing the Ibn 
‘Umar-Biläl tradition in the Umm while the Ibn ‘Abbas-Usama tradition is 
cited in the Ikhëläf, and saying why the testimony of the Ibn Umar-Biläl 
tradition is to be preferred: because Bilal was present and reporting a positive 
fact, he is to be preferred to Usama whose report is negative. 

Sh&fi's discussion of the question of galat inside the Ka'ba is in the context 
of problems about the gibla and he implies that those who oppose the perform- 
ance of galat there do so because of the problem of observing the gible. His reply 
is that inside the Ka‘ba any direction is the correct gibla and, therefore, you may 
make galat facing in any direction you wish. The only problem would be if you 
faced the door and it was open—this would not be acceptable because you must 
have some part of the building in front of you. This argument that one may pray 
inside and still observe gibla, though, is not directed explicitly against the posi- 
tion of Malik, but rather against ‘ a gatom who do not consider palat in the Ka'ba 
to be beneficial’, apparently because of the Ibn ‘Abbäs-Usäma tradition. 
Shafi'i, therefore, seems to be refuting two distinct arguments: his refutation 
of Malik’s position relies on rational argument, his refutation of the qawm who 
are opposed to galat in the Kaba generally is partly based on rational argument 
and partly on the weighing up of relevant hadiths. 


4 Malik, Mxwatta’, loo. cit. 

Note that ın the Mudawwona the discussion 1s in the Kitäb al-salat while in the Muwatta’‏ مه 
the tradition is given in the Ktidb al-Hajj.‏ 

43 Ibn Haxm, Mukai’, Cairo, 1348, rv, 80 (question 485); Sarskha!, Mabsüi, Cairo, 1906-13, 
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It is interesting that, although Shafii considers any type of salat in the 
Ka‘ba as permissible, he says that he prefers the obligatory salat to be made 
jeljama‘a, outside the Kaba. This seems a logical position, and a good argu- 
ment for disliking obligatory prayer inside the Ka'ba, but I have not seen it 
referred to elsewhere. 

In later figh the positions of Malik and Shafi'i are elaborated and more of the 
hadith material is brought into play, but the discussion is still carried on in the 
same terms, centring on the question of the performance of sala inside the 
Ka‘ba. Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, a Shafi't who died in 694/1295, provides a 
useful summary of the position of the ‘ ‘ulama’ ' in his al-Qirà : “° 

a) Sufyan al-Thawri, Shafi‘i, Abū Hanifa, a group of the salaf and some of 
the ahl al-zākir were of the opinion that every type of salät may be made in it. 

(b) Malik said that the salat al-tatawwu‘ may be made in it, but not gala 
al-fard nor al-wür, nor the rak‘as of al-fajr, nor the two rak‘as of fawäf. 

(c) Some of the ahl al-rahir say that neither the maktüba nor the nàfüa are to 
be prayed there. 

The first position seems, indeed, to be that of all the Shafi‘is and Hanafis. 
It is also that of the Zahiri Ibn Hazm, whose arguments and materials are 
basically the same as those of the Hanafis and Shafi‘is.5° 

The second position, as well as being that of Malik, also seems to be that of 
the Hanbalis ۶ and the Imamis. The Imàmi position is, however, slightly more 
lenient in that the obligatory gala is countenanced in the Kaba in an emer- 
gency—it is makrü but not mahsür. In the Imami works this is supported bya 
variety of hadiths and statements attributed to the imams, some of them, in- 
deed, not quite in accordance with the position as it has just been outlined, so 
that some commentary and interpretation is necessary to deduce the position 
from them. Some of the Sunni haduh material appears in the guise of Imami 
hadith. However, the reason for the Imami position seems no easier to establish 
than for the Maliki position. = 

I have not seen any figh text adopting the third position, prohibition of all 
types of salat in the Ka‘ba. Tabari attributes it to some of the ahl al-zahir; the 
Ikhwlaf Malsk wa'l-Shafi't merely referred to a qawm who disliked salat in the 
Ka'ba. This position could be expressed in the Ibn 'Abbas-Usama tradition, 
although it is not necessarily derived from it. And to accept the validity of that 
tradition means, of course, rejecting the Ibn ‘Umar-Biläl tradition, so that one 


!* Muhibb al-Din Tabar!, Qird, Cairo, 1970, 498. 
مه‎ Sha, Umm, 1, 85; et لعي‎ UM a ra v, 157-9 (Kitab al-Haj) ; 


Ibn Ham, Muhallä, rv, 80; Sarakhst, Mabsüf, n, 87; M: Din Tabart, Qird, 495-6 

Sha Nol al-awtür, mc ی‎ des aeter In general, the Sh&f‘ and Hanafi authors seem 
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to Ibn 'Abbüs-Us&ma. 
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qibla is not so important in the case of voluntary salat. y ees the fact that one has to have 
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Ka'be or al-bayt. One of the most o relevant Qur’änic verses (wa-man 
these discussions. 
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"pus, Zatibptr, 1, 208-9 (Kitab al-palät); idem, TahdAlb, Kitab al-Hayj, bab 98; Kullni, 
Kafi, Tehran, ded بد ی‎ 106-0 (Kwab ); Hull ,هو‎ Najaf 1969, 1, 65 (Kitab al- 
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cannot ascribe the alleged Zāhirī position to the necessary consequences of 
following hadith. 

From this summary of the figh material, therefore, the following general 
points emerge. ۱ ۱ 

First, while the Shafi‘T and Hanafi position is related to the hadith material 
and could have developed out of it, the position of the Malikis, Hanbalis, and 
Imämïs does not seem to have any basis in the hadäths, which do not concern 
themselves with the distinction between different types of salat, but between 
galat and other types of prayer. All that we can say is that the Maliki position 
may share a motive with that of the Ibn ‘Abbas-Usima tradition, that of 
diminishing the importance of rituals associated with the inside of the Ka'ba. 

Secondly, there is some reason to doubt whether the reason commonly put 
forward to explain the Maliki position—the concern about the difficulty of 
observing the gibla when inside the Ka‘ba—was really adduced by Malik 
himself 


Thirdly, the discussion in figh is almost entirely centred on the question of 
prayer in the Ka'ba and so is more limited than the discussion in hadith. In 
figh there seems to be little explicitly concerned with ensuring the primacy of 
fawaf and little to illustrate the tension between the two concepts of the 
sanctuary. 

Finally, it is worth remarking on the limited enthusiasm which even those 
who accept it as legitimate evince for prayer in the Ka'ba. In view of the fre- 
quent citation of the Ibn "Umar-Bilàl tradition about the Prophet's gala inside 
the Ka‘ba, one might expect that there would be some enthusiasm for it among 
the scholars. Instead, the general tone, even of the Shafiis and Hanafis, is 
merely to argue that it is acceptable. It is as if even ite defenders feel some 
uneasiness about it. 


3. The significance of the material 

Turning now to the question why there should be these disputes about 
entering and praying in the Ka‘ba, one possible answer might be that they are a 
consequence of opposition between scholarly, ' official ' Islam and popular jdeas 
and practices. It could be that a natural desire among the pilgrims to approach 
as closely as possible to the divine power felt to be contained in the Ka‘ba 
gradually led to its opening up and weakened the essentially ‘ closed ’ character 
of the sanctuary which one would deduce from the rituals performed at the 
Ka'ba during the pilgrimage. Such a process may account for the institution of 
ceremonies such as the annual washing of the inside of the Ka‘ba with Zamzam 
water following the Aajj, which is not an obligatory pilgrimage ritual but has 
become customary.“ Certainly there are reporta of travellers and pilgrims which 
stress the desire of some worshippers at Mecca to enter the Ka‘ba and mention 
their willingness to pay money to the hereditary doorkeepers, the Banü Shayba, 
for this purpose.** 

The seventh/thirteenth-century كققطة‎ scholar Mubibb al-Din al-Tabari 
refers to two practices which could lend support to the view that there was 
popular pressure for the opening up of the Ka'ba and that the learned were 


B Shawk&n!, Nayl, 11, 141, describes it as maskri‘. 
H Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Pèlerinage, 66-8; EI, artacle ' Ka'be ', first ed. 1r, 588a; second 


ed., Iv, 320a. 

“RR. F. Burton, Personal narrative of a pilgrimage to al-Madinah and Meccak, London, 1893, 
206 ff.; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Pèlerinage, 62. Both note too that some worshippers are 
reluctant, for fear or reverenoe, to enter the Ka'ba. 
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reluctant to submit to it. In the section of his Qira devoted to various questions 
arising in connexion with entering the Ka'ba, Tabari polemioisee against these 
two practices which, he says, were performed in the Ka'ba in his day and which 
he portrays as perversions of the rabble. One of them involved the devotee 
tearing open his clothes and attempting to place his own navel over a certain 
nail in the floor which was known as ‘ the navel of the world ’ (surrat al-dunyä). 
The other involved straining upwards to reach a certain point in the ceiling 
known as ‘ the firm tie’ or ‘the sure hold’ (al-'urwa al-wuthga). Tabari vividly 
condemns both and he graphically describes the noise and confusion which they 
caused inside the Ka‘ba, involving a possible offence against decency as the 
people, including women, climbed on each other's backs to reach the ceiling.** 
The impression that Tabari gives is that the praotices themselves are popular 
in origin and arose from a desire to approach as near as possible to the divine 
power felt to be inherent in the Ka‘ba. He himself does not say that he is against 
entering the Ka‘ba but insista that due reverence must be displayed. 

However, the idea of the ‘ open ' sanctuary is 80 prominent in Muslim tradi- 
tion (alongside, of course, traditional material which embodies the ‘ closed ’ 
sanctuary idea) that it does not seem likely that it resulta merely from the pres- 
sure of popular ideas. It is particularly prominent, for instance, in the traditions 
relating to the Fath in spite of the tendency to interpret al-fath, literally ‘ the 
opening ’, as ‘the conquest’ (of Meocos),5" but there are various other reports 
which seem to assume that the sanctuary was regularly opened and entered 
and which are, at least to some extent, incompatible with the ‘ closed ’ sanctuary 
concept of other traditions and the pilgrimage ceremonies.5* It is also tempting 
to situate the argument about the correct number and position of the door or 
doors of the bayt, an argument involving Iban al-Zubayr at the time of the 
second civil war, within the context of this particular tension concerning 

the nature of the sanotuary.9? The practice, attested from late ‘Abbasid times, 
of the caliph or other important individuals sending ceremonial keys for the 
Ka‘ba also points to the strength of the ‘open’ sanctuary idea.’ While the 
popular impulse to get as close as possible to the seat of divine power may have 
strengthened this idea, therefore, it seems unlikely that it is its chief source, 
and we come back to the question why there should be traditions focusing on 
the inside of the sanctuary when the Ka'ba, in the pilgrimage ceremonies, seems 
to have the character of an ark or sacred stone and when, as has been indicated, 
other traditional material seems to wish to stress the ‘closed’ idea of the 


sanctuary. 

Another suggestion, especially regarding the discussion in figh, is that the 
literary material is mainly theoretical in character, resulting from the tendency 
of the Muslim scholars to pursue questions to extremes. Once a topic has been 


56 Muhibb al-Din Taberl, Qird, 502: Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Pèlerinage, 68. 
,, Beo the paper cited above, n. 9. 
rog: , Axraq!’s chapter, 118 f., on the openmg (fath of ehh Ea ba in thie Jaah with ita 

story o the woman who gave birth maide. There is a that ‘Alf was born inside the Ka‘ ba 
(Mas‘üdi, Mwrij al-dkchab, Beirut 1970, Iu, 98). The idols Isif and (۷8 عاز‎ were sard to have been 
a man and a woman who forniceted inside the bayt and were turned to stone (Axraq!, = 

E ee ee an exit,‏ بن سد اانا 
at ground level, basing himself on & tradition ‘A'isha that the Prophet would have done so, had‏ 
conditions been nght. When Hsjj£j built or rebuilt the Ka'ba after 0618 Ibn al-Zubayr, he‏ 
is said to have restored it to its earlier state, with the ono door raised about 6 feet above‏ 
level so that entrance has to be obtained by means of movable It is remarkable the‏ 
Ka'ba is said to have been in this latter condition in the life of the het but the reports about‏ 
his entrance into it never refer to the steps.‏ 
te J. Bourdel-Thomine, ° Clefs et serrures de la Ka‘be', REI, xxxix, 1071, 59-88.‏ 
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broached, its ramifications have to be explored no matter how unlikely some of 
them may be in practice. In this case, although the performance of prayer 
inside the Ka‘ba may have been largely theoretical, once it was seen as a possi- 

bility it would have led to the formulation of objections, which in turn would 
have called forth oounter-argumente, and so on. It is likely that some of the 
material may be accounted for in this way; for example, the question of the 
problem of the correct observance of the duty of qibla when making galat inside 
the Ka‘ba. But again 1 think it unlikely that this is the main explanation of the 
arguments and traditions illustrated here, for the reasons already set out: the 
idea of the ‘open’ sanctuary is too strong and too early for this type of 
explanation to be really sufficient. As has been argued, the tradition that the 
Prophet made salät in the bayt seems early and does not envisage any difficulty 
about it. It does not look like material produced as evidence to support or 
oppose a theoretical legal argument. 

My preference is to see the material as a reflection of & real uncertainty in 
early Islam about the nature of the sanctuary and the rituals to be performed 
there. In other articles I have argued that Muslim literature on the sanctuary, 
and to some extent the form of the Muslim sanctuary at Meoca and its rituals, 
point to the fusion of ideas from different sources. Put in a general way, and 
I can only envisage the process generally, a body of ideas about the sanctuary 
which seem to be broadly Jewish in character and origin was taken over by 
naissant Islam before the Meccan sanctuary became established as the Muslim 
sanctuary. The adoption of the Meccan sanctuary by Islam I see as rather 
later than has been generally accepted and, when it finally did become estab- 
lished as the only centre of the Muslim oult, the already existing sanctuary 
ideas had to be adapted in order to take account of the facts of the Meccan 
sanctuary. The Muslim sanctuary at Mecca, therefore, is not just the result of 
the simple adoption of an already existing pagan sanctuary, with very little 
change either to the form of the sanctuary or the rituals associated with it, as it 
appears in tradition, but rather of a more complex amalgamation of different 
concepts. The tensions and inconsistencies which are observable in the Muslim 
literature arise, in my view, from the imperfect conclusion of this work of fusion 
and amalgamation. 

The tension between the two concepts of the sanctuary which has been the 
subject of this paper is, I suggest, another example of the problems mvolved in 
the adaptation of traditions and ideas which may have had no original connexion 
with the Ka'ba at Mecca when it became necessary to apply them all to it. In 
this case, indeed, it is difficult to decide whether either of the two opposing 
notions of the sanctuary originated in connexion with the Ka'ba since the 
* closed ’ sanctuary idea, just as much as that of the ‘ open ' sanctuary, could be 
located within Jewish tradition. The idea of the sanctuary as ark or sacred stone 
could owe something to the physical shape of the Ka‘ba at Mecca, but one cannot 
be sure what physical changes were made there in the early Muslim period. 

Tn fact, in its physical form the Muslim sanctuary at Mecca itself seems to 
reflect the tension between the two ideas of the sanctuary. In Muslim tradition 
expressions such as al-beyt or bayt Allah, which would seem to be equivalent to 
‘the sanctuary ’ in English, usually refer only to the Ka‘ba, and often tradition 


e Dr. John Burton argued in favour of this explanation. 
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gives no indication that the Muslim sanctuary consists of anything else. For 
example, in the traditions about the sanctuary in the time of Adam, in those 
about its rebuilding by Abraham, or those relating to the Fath, there is hardly 
any reference to anything other than the Ka ba, and the traditions use al-Ka‘ba, 
al-bayt, and bayt Allah apparently at random. Reading such traditions, one 
would have little reason to think that the sanctuary consisted of more than the 
Ka'ba. From the point of view of its role in the pilgrimage ceremonies, the Kaba 
seems comparable to something like an ark or sacred stone. The pilgrimage 
ceremonies do not require it to be opened, one of the most important of them, 
the ritual ciroumambulation, is performed around and outside it, and all of the 
other ritually obligatory acts are external to the Ka‘ba. Since the Black Stone 
is situated within the wall of the Ka'ba and the ritual of ‘ greeting ' the Black 
Stone (istiläm al-rukn) involves the pilgrims in pressing against the outside of 
the Ka‘ba, the impression may easily be given that the Kaba itself is merely an 
enlargement of the Black Stone. Non-Muslim accounts sometimes confuse the 
two. Ceremonies such as the opening and washing of the Ka'ba are not obliga- 
tory parts of the kajj or ‘umra and may be relatively late innovations. 

However, as we know, the Ka'ba is only a part, even if the central part, of the 
Muslim sanctuary at Mecca. It is surrounded by two larger areas, both of which 
have features normally associated with sanctuaries: clear distinction from the 
surrounding profane area (karam contrasted with Ail), certain prohibitions and 
privileges to be observed within them, and the performance of certain oultio 
rituals within them. One of them is the area known as al-masÿid al-haram, 
immediately surrounding the Kaba. The other is the karam which extends 
considerably beyond Meoca and was marked off from the surrounding profane 
areas by boundary markers known as angab al-haram. In contrast to the Ka‘ba, 
the Aaram, and particularly al-masjid al-haräm, seem to reflect the ' open ' 
sanctuary concept in Islam. 

At this level, it may be, the two concepts coexist without much tension 
between them since they are reflected in separate and generally distinct parts 
of the Muslim sanctuary. But in tradition the tension is not always 80 easily 
relaxed. To take two striking examples: in the material gathered by Arraqï 
relating to the sanctuary in the time of Adam, we find together on the same page, 
first, a report which says that Adam put the bayt on the foundations laid by the 
angels, and then made fawdf around it and salat by (‘inda) it, and secondly, a 
report which says that Adam was the first to lay the foundations of the bayt and 
make galat in (ft) it.“ Again, as has been indicated, the traditions about the 
Fath contain much which seems to convey the ‘ open’ sanctuary concept, and 
include several reporta about the purification of the interior of the bayt by the 
Prophet. But on the other hand there are reports which see the process of 
purification as centring on the destruction of a large number of idols gathered 
around and outside the Ka'ba.*5 It is especially striking that the idol Hubal is 
included among them, whereas all the other references to Hubal which I know 
in Muslim tradition situate him inside the Ka'ba. In the Qur’an too both con- 
cepts seem to exist, there being references to circumambulation and to entering 
the bayi.** 

© eg., Mircea Eliade, Patterns in comparative religion, London, 1968, 227. 

“ Akhbar Makka, 10. 

* Maghärs, 833. 
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LE CONTRAT DE QUASLALIÉNATION DES AWQAF 
À ALGER À LA FIN DE LA DOMINATION TURQUE : 
ÉTUDE DE DEUX DOCUMENTS D’‘ANA’. 


Par Miram HogxrER 
(PLANCHES I-IV) 


La loi musulmane n'admet, en principe, que des baux à courte durée pour les 
awqäf. Toutefois, les juristes dans les différentes parties du monde musulman 
admettaient, dans certaines circonstances, des baux divers à long terme équiva- 
lant à une quasi-aliénation. Quelques-uns de ces contrate, par exemple le Atkr 
égyptien, l'inzàl tunisien, les djalsa et djazd’ marocains, ont été traité d'une 
manière approfondie. Le contrat dang’ — le bail à long terme le plus répandu 
à Alger à l'époque turque — n'a cependant pas susoité une attention analogue 
de la part des chercheurs! à cause, peut-être, du manque d’intérét dans un 
contrat, qui ne signifiait plus grand chose sous l'égide de la législation française, 
laquelle supprima le caractère inaliénable des awgäf. 

À l’aide de deux documenta juridiques de la fin de l'époque turque, nous nous 
proposons d’éclaircir les éléments principaux et les traits particuliers de oe 
contrat. La discussion se répartit comme suit: Dans la première partie nous 
nous contenterons de résumer les sujets traités dans nos deux documents et de 
décrire les données de base des deux cas. La partie principale de l’article portera 
sur l'analyse des documents et comportera trois sujets: les circonstances dans 
lesquelles il est permis de céder une propriété tag f à ‘ana’, le prix de lanî’ et les 
stipulations du contrat. La dernière partie traitera des autorités compétentes en 
matière d ‘anî’. 

Quelques remarques préalables: Afin d’assurer la validité du contrat, 
l'autorité judiciaire était tenue de suivre les règles et les procédures exigées par 
la loi, ainsi que les formulations déterminées par la coutume judiciaire du pays. 
Comme les règles, la procédure et les formulations restaient essentiellement 
identiques pour tous les baux du même genre, il serait, à notre avis, justifié de 
considérer les deux documents traités ici comme représentatifs en la matière. 
11 va de soi que 8 on constate des divergences dans les formulations ou les 
procédures entre les deux documents, celles-ci ne doivent pas être écartées comme 
accidentelles. Bien au contraire, il faut présumer, de prime abord, qu’elles sont 
significatives et il convient de s'attacher à en expliquer la cause. 

De par leur nature, les deux textes reflètent ها‎ pratique judiciaire en matière 
de contrats dana’. Comme l'avait démontré le regretté Gabriel Baer pour 
Jérusalem au début du dix-neuvième sièole, il y a lieu de se demander si lee 
règles régissant la matière étaient toujours strictement suivies dans la pratique, 


Jeg. Rug. Clavel, Le Wakf ow Habous, 2 vols., le Caire, 1896: J. Abribat, ‘ Essai sur les 
contrats de -aliénation et de location auxquels l'institution du hobous & donné 
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et ai les juristes qui s’en occupaient agissaient de bonne foi dans tous les cas.* 
Au cours de l'analyse nous attirerons l'attention sur les points dans les textes 
qui éveillent de telles doutes. Soulignons, toutefois, que les dérogations aux 
règles prescrites par la loi ne trouvent, en général, aucune expression dans nos 
textes, puisque leur admission aurait eu pour résultat l'invalidation du contrat. 


Le texte intégral des deux documents se trouve aux planches I-IV. En 
voici le sommaire, réparti par sujeta : * 
1. Nature du document (A 1; B 1). 


2. Quelques données tirées de l'aote constitutif: nom du fondateur, nature de 
la propriété, dévolution des bénéficiaires eto. (A 2-12; B 2-9). 

3. Identité du dévolutaire et raisons pour lesquelles il cherche la mise de la 
propriété à ‘ana’ (A 13-16; B 9-13). 

4. Composition de l'autorité par-devant laquelle la demande est faite (A 16-23 ; 
B 13-28). 

b. Présentation par le demandeur de la personne qui a accepté à prendre ‘anê’ ; 
constatation du montant de l''aná' convenu entre les deux parties; demande 
d'autorisation à conclure le contrat (A 23-26; B 23-26). 

6. Vérification des conditions justifiant la mise à ‘ana’ (A 27-29). 

7. Examen de la somme de l''and' convenue entre les parties (A 29-34; B 26-31). 

8. Prise des engagements exigés par le contrat dang’ par les deux parties 
(A 35-39; B 32-39). 

9. Jugement validant le contrat et vérification de ها‎ conformité de la copie au 
document original (A 39-50; B 39-50). 


B. Données de base 
1. La nature des documents ei leurs dates 

Les deux textes, objet de notre étude, sont des copies attestées de deux 
documents d’‘and’ issus du madjlis ‘ilmi d'Alger (A 1, 47-60; B 1, 48-50) — 
l'autorité compétente en la matière — à laquelle nous reviendrons en détail. 
Les documents furent recopiés quelques mois après leur rédaction originale. 


Références Date de l'original Date de la copie 

A 4445; 49-50  Sha‘bän 1221 Milieu Safar 1222 
[14. 10-11. 11. 1806]  [20-29. 4. 1807] 

B 4647; 49-50 Milieu Shaban 1234 Fin Shawwal 1234 
(5-14. 6. 1819] (13-21. 8. 1819] 


2. Nature des propriétés 
La propriété dont il est question dans le document À est une propriété rurale, 
un jardin (djanna) sis au fahs Ban! Müsà, aux environs de la ville d'Alger 


3 Baer ‘ Hibr', 369; G. Baer, ‘The dismemberment of Awgüf in early 19th century 
Jerusalem ', Asian ond Studies 18, 1970, 285-6; G. Baer, ' Jerusalem's families of no- 
tables and the Wag/ in the early 19th century ', pe submitted to the conference on the Legacy 
of Ottoman Palestine, University of Haifa, 17-21. 12. 1979, 14-16. 

* Les majuscules représentent le premier (À) et le deuxième document (B). Les chiffres qui 
lea suivent indi t les lignes dans chacun des documenta. Planches I et II = document À; 
planches III-IV — document B. 
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(A 2-8). Dans le deuxième document il s'agit de deux propriétés urbaines — une 
maison (dar) et un étage supérieur (‘alwä) (B 2). Le texte ne nous permet pas 
d'établir si les deux propriétés faisaient partie du même immeuble ou s'il s’agit 
de deux immeubles séparés, 5 ni dans quel quartier ou quartiers oes immeubles 
étaient situés. 


3. Rite selon lequel la waq fiyya était constituée 

Le document B indique que le fondateur a constitué sa wag fiyya selon le rite 
d'Abü Hanifa (B 3). Ce renseignement manque dans le premier document. 
Cependant, comme le premier bénéficiaire de oe wag f est le fondateur lui-même 
(A 3), et que cela n’est admis que dans le rite hanafite, on peut conclure que 
cette waqfiyya était aussi constituée selon ce rite. 

En effet, les deux wagfiyyas étaient constituées selon lea règles établies par le 
second tmam de ce rite — Abii Yüsuf — qui seul, à l'exclusion même du Grand 
Maître, permettait au fondateur de se désigner comme premier bénéficiaire de sa 
fondation.* La règle stricte exigeait que le fondateur indiquât qu'il suivait les 
principes établis par Abū Yüsuf. Faute d'une telle indication, [18 808 
pouvait être frappée de nullité si elle comprenait des stipulations qui n'étaient 
pas admises par les autres hanafites (dans le cas où on indiquait seulement que 
la wagfiyya suivait l’école hanafite); ou par les malikites (si, en Algérie, on ne 
déclarait même pas qu'elle suivait l’école hanafñite).7 Toutefois, comme la 
wag fiyya n’est pas reproduite intégralement dans nos textes, nous ne pouvons 
exclure qu'une telle déclaration y était en effet incluse, ou que le fondateur ait 
pris le soin d'écarter toute invalidation éventuelle par le moyen d'un jugement 
de validation, qui suivait souvent l'acte oonstitutif.* 

Bien que la majorité des habitants de l'Algérie turque suivaient le rite 
malikite, ils constituaient très souvent leurs awgaf selon le rite hanafite. Is 
entendaient ainsi bénéficier des divers avantages qu’accordaient au fondateur 
les règles du hanafisme, au détriment des 6437“ malikites.* 


4. Le dévolutaire du wagf 

Le dévolution des bénéficiaires, établie par le fondateur du waq f, se trouve 
reproduite dans les deux documenta, nous permettant ainsi de déterminer le 
stade de dévolution où intervenait la mise à ‘ana’ des deux propriétés. 

Dans le document A l'unique bénéficiaire du wagf, à l'heure où le contrat 
d''ana' était établi, était une personne privée — ‘Abd al Qadir, qui, d’après la 
dévolution des bénéficiaires, était le fils du fondateur, désigné comme deuxième 
bénéficiaire du wag, juste après le décès du fondateur lui-même (A 4). 


5 De l'étude des registres du wagf al-Haramayn à pareri qas, qaand. i a agimait do 
deux parties du même immeuble on les oommé * la maison aveo l'étage supérieur ou 
' aveo son étage supérieur eur '—Arohives Nationales ( mats MI 30, vola, 74, 160 Le وا منت‎ 
شاوی سم‎ d la maison 1 supérieur ', sans aucune indication d'une relation 

MUT s aoi on e les denx téa. 

une discussion critique de oe t voir E. Mercier, Le code du hobous ow ouakf selon 


la législation musulmane, 
۲ Clavel, 1, 277-8; E. Zeys غه‎ Muhammed Ould Sidi Saïd, Reoueil d'Aces ei de Jugements 
arabes, 2° ed., Alger, 1946, exemple no. 21 (texte arabe), 28-30. Sous la domination 
cette règle n'était pes toujours strictement appli — voir Les exemples مل‎ jurisprudence dans 
Éléments de droi Biband, Répertowe alphabétique 


de jurisprudence musulmane, 1° série, années 1945 à 1950, Alger. 1857, 110. 

* Pour le jugement de validation voir Heffening, ' Wakf’, Fnoyclopaedia of Islam, first ed., 
1097; Mercier, Code, 49-51. 

"E. M Mercier, Le hobous ow ouakof — ses règles ei sa jurisprudence, Alger, s.d., 21; Terras, 
12; Clavel, 1, 277-9; 11, 234. Pour une discussion a; de oes avantages voir À. Layish 
‘The Maliki family wagf according to wills and ', BSOAS, xuvı, 1, 1083. 
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Le deuxième wagf avait, par contre, franchi tous les stades intermédiaires, 
et, au moment où la demande à le donner en ‘ana’ était faite, les produite du wag f 
Be tropvaient absorbés intégralement par son dévolutaire définitif. La formule 
employée dans les deux textes est la suivante: 19 (A 13; B 9-10): oY! al 
Qasi 251) قادن الد کون‎ de في اه‎ (lus را د کر‎ all ll) کررة‎ GEI حيس‎ 

Le bénéficiaire i wag f — son dévolutaire définitif — était,‏ .لا غير في عل من علمه 
ساقية الماء :)8-10 dans le cas B, la conduite d'eau entrant dans la ville d'Alger (B‏ 
. الداخلة لحروسة ال يزار الحمية dis JU‏ 


5. La personne représentant le vag f 

Dans le document B la personne qui soumettait le cas devant les autorités 
et qui finalement prit, au nom du wagf, les engagements résultant du contrat 
. dana’ était le sieur al-Hadjdj Hasan le khodja al-'uyün actuel (B 11-13). Ce 
fonctionnaire était chargé de l'entretien des fontaines, ainsi que de la répartition 
des eaux dans la ville d'Alger. A cet effet il avait sous sa charge les immeubles 
constitués en wagf au bénéfice du service des eaux d’Alger,!! appelé, en terme 
général, al-Sagiya.!* Il est olair que le khodja al-‘uytin agissait dans ce oas en sa 
qualité d'administrateur du vag f. 

Aux termes du document A le dit ‘Abd al-Qädir agissait en tant que 
représentant du “رمدم‎ (A 15-16, 35-36). Selon les règles régissant les awgaf, seul 
l'administrateur peut s'occuper de tout ce qui a trait à la gérance des propriétés. 
Ce sont surtout les bénéficiaires qu’on voulait, par cette règle, exclure de toute 
intervention dans la gérance. Toutefois, le fondateur ou même le gai pouvaient 
désigner un des bénéficiaires comme administrateur du wag, ce qui d'ailleurs 
était assez commun. La partie dela wag fiyya traitant du sujet de l'administration 
n'est pas reproduite dans nos documents. Toutefois, à moins qu'il y ait ici une 
dérogation à la règle précitée, il faut conclure que le dit ‘Abd al-Qadir n'agissait 
ici non pas en sa qualité de bénéficiaire, mais plutôt comme administrateur du 
wagf, probablement désigné à cette fonction par son père — le fondateur du 
wag f. 


Signalons que la Grande Mosquée (al-djams‘ al-a‘zam), désignée par le 
fondateur du wagf À comme dernier dévolutaire de son 12aq f (A 12), ne participe 
à la procédure en aucune qualité, et n’est pas mentionnée dans le document, si 
ce n’est dans la partie reproduisant des détails de l'aote constitutif. 


Récapitulation des données de base 
Dooument À Document B 
Date de l'original 14. 10-11. 11. 1806 5-14. 6. 1819 
Date de la copie 20-29. 4. 1807 18-21. 8. 1819 
Nature de la propriété rurale (jardin) urbaine (maison et étage 
supérieur) 
Rite hanafite hanafite 


B وی یاس مس‎ o dte d D (a 

u A. Devoulx, Notice sur les corporations religieuses d' Alger (eztiat UR Heee. و‎ 
Alger, 1862, 32; T. Campbell, Letters from the South, London, 1887, 1, 24. 

13 Vor l'ap ion ‘ cwgdf al.Sdq:ya ' ou ‘ akbds al-Säqiya ' dans los registres do cette ins- 
titution, AN, 298 Mi 19, vol. 71, p. 289; vol. 72, pp. 53, 60, 68; 228 Mi 33, voL 190, p. 61. 

Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd al-Muktär, vol. 4, $a Mori 1386/1966, 209—11, Muhammad Qadri‏ هد 
Pasha, Kitdb qänün al‘adl wa’! i W'l-gadë' ‘alā mushkilät al-asxf, 3° éd., Bulaq, 1820/1904,‏ 
Don 271, 272; p. 55, § 182; , § 474,476. Pour une discussion de oe sujet voir Mercer,‏ 
ode, 90-98; Clavel, r, ۱‏ 
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Document À Document B 
Dévolutaire deuxième dévolutaire dévoluteire définitif 
(personne privée) (institution publique : 
al-Säqiya) 


Représentant du wagf administrateur privé l'administrateur de 
qui est en méme temps l'institution publique 
le bénéficiaire (khodja al-‘uyün) 

C. Analyse des documents 

1. Circonstances dans lesquelles il est permis de céder une propriété wagf à ‘ana’ 

La procédure décrite dans nos textes comporte deux parties essentielles : une 
procédure préliminaire, dont le but est de déterminer ai l’état de la propriété en 
question justifie aa mise à ‘ana’, et la procédure proprement dite, au cours 
de laquelle les détails du contrat sont déterminés. 

Pour assurer la pérennité des awgäf et éviter leur usurpation par les bailleurs, 
les juristes musulmans n'admettaient, normalement, que des baux à court 
terme pour ces propriétés. Les baux à long terme n’étaient admis par les 
juristes que dans des circonstances exceptionnelles. Le but de la procédure 
préliminaire était de vérifier si ces circonstances étaient réalisées dans les pro- 
priétés en question. Cela se faisait par deux moyens: (a) par une constatation 
des administrateurs ; (b) dans le cas À, une enquête était conduite, par ordre du 
qüds, en vue de vérifier les faits. 

La première partie de la constatation des administrateurs traite de l’état 
physique de la propriété et de ses résultats économiques pour le wagf. Dans le 
premier document l'administrateur constate que ‘ 16 dit jardin i cenas 
démoli et la construction qui s’y trouvait s'est écroulée ' (A 14): حيع الجنة‎ oyal 
.الم كورة وسقط بناژها‎ Le constatation parallèle dans le deuxième PS dit: 
‘ la dite maison est en partie détruite ” (B 10): كورة‎ M! بعض الدار‎ pui. 

Les résultats de cet état pour les deux wag fs sont exprimés par une formule 
identique : ‘la propriété a cessé d’être eee et on n’en jouit plus d’aucune 
façon’ (A 14; B 10-11): وضاز چا بالكلية‎ Lites calles: 

Ce sont la les faita qui, dans le و‎ À, furent le sujet d’une enquête 
menée par deux témoins-notaires (‘udul) désignés par le 541. Leur tâche fut 
* d'examiner s’il est admissible de céder le jardin à ‘ana’, et si, comme il était 
mentionné [dans la constatation de l'administrateur] la propriété a cossé 
d’être productive’ (A 27-8): لینظرا هل تصلح العناء وهل تعطلت منفعتها ا ذکر‎ . 

Dans leur rapport les témoins établirent ‘ qu'il est issible de céder le 
jardin à ‘ana’, à cause de la modicité des revenus qu'il rapporte ' (A 28): rb 
Le .من تصلح لدفم العناء لقلة الانتفاع‎ 

e la déposition des témoins-notaires on peut déduire que, oe qui l'emportait 
aux yeux de la justice étaient les conséquences économiques — c’est à dire la 
modicité de revenus pour le wagf — plutôt que l'état physique de la propriété 
qui n’est point mentionné dans la déposition. Quant aux revenus, on trouve une 
divergence entre la constatation de l'administrateur et la déposition des témoins. 
Selon l'administrateur la propriété ne rapportait plus aucun revenu. La 
déposition des témoins-notaires est moins catégorique: la propriété, selon eux, 
donnait quelques revenus, bien que peu. Quoi qu'il en soit, la propriété ótait 
considérée par eur, ainsi que par l'autorité judiciaire, comme remplissant lee 
conditions particulières justifiant sa mise à ‘ana’. Cette concession 26 0 


M Ibn ‘Abidin, 400 ; ot Paha P: 81 $ 276; Mercier, Code, 95-6; Clavel, n, 88-90; 
Baer, ‘ Dismemberment ’, 
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pas avec la règle stricte régissant la matière, qui ne permet un bail à long terme 
que si la propriété ne produit absolument pas de revenus.!5 

Dans le document B l'enquête en vue de vérifier les faits constatés par 
l’administrateur n’est pas mentionnée, alors même que sa constatation donne 
lieu à certains doutes, du fait qu'elle ne touche pas à l’état d’une de deux 
propriétés en question — l'étage supérieur — et qu'elle est positive que l’autre 
propriété — la maison — n’était rumée qu'en partie. 

On pourrait admettre que la ruine partielle de la maison, tout comme ga 
ruine totale, avait pour résultat l'absence de tout revenu pour le wagf, comme 
l'avait déclaré l'administrateur. On pourrait avancer aussi que, ai l'étage 
supérieur et la maison faisaient partie d'un même immeuble, la destruction 
partielle de la maison entrainait celle de l'étage supérieur également. Toutefois, 
nous ne croyons pas que ce fut le cas. L'usage administratif voulait, nous 
l'avons vu, que, dans les documents de ce genre, l'étage supérieur soit mentionné 
à côté de la maison? Cet usage & été suivi dans la wagfiyya ainsi que dans les 
autres parties du document, où la mention de l'étege supérieur n’était jamais 
omise, la seule exception notable étant la deuxième partie de la constatation de 
l'administrateur traitant de son incapacité de rétablir la propriété. Ces deux 
omissions n'étaient pas — semble-t-il — accidentelles. Elles donnent lieu à 
penser que l'étage supérieur n’était peut-être ni détruit ni improductif. 

Dans le cas À, on pouvait, certes, admettre que la justice agissait selon 
l'esprit de la loi, tout en ne croyant pas qu'il fallait l'appliquer à la lettre. Les 
doutes concernant l’état physique des deux immeubles, auxquels le texte donne 
lieu, ainsi que l'absence de l'enquéte vérificative, indiquent que dans le cas B il y 
avait, en effet, dérogation évidente aux conditions essentielles, que seules 
pouvaient justifier un contrat à long terme d'une propriété waqf. 

La deuxième partie de la constatation des administrateurs traite de leur 
incapacité de rétablir la propriété. C’est là une deuxième condition exigée par 
la loi préalablement à l'autorisation d’un bail à long terme.!* Dans le document 
A cette partie de la déclaration est formulée comme suit: ‘le bénéficiaire * 
actuel du wag f est incapable de rétablir tant la construction [qui se trouvait dans 
le jardin] que le jardin’ (A 16): .عجز من انحصر فيه حبسا عن اقامتبا من بناء وغرس‎ 

La formule parallèle dans le document B est plus élaborée: ‘Le sieur, 
al-Hadjdj Hasan, remplissant actuellement la fonction de khodja al-‘uyun, est 
incapable de la rétablir [la maison], à cause de sa situation économique précaire 
et la modicité des revenus qu ^il réalise à partir des propriétés constituées en 1034 f 
en faveur de la dite saga " (B 11-12): عجز السید الحاج حسن حوجة العيون في التاریخ‎ 
لضعفه وقلة ما بيده من غلة الاماكن افحبسة على الساقية الذکورة‎ LOU .عن‎ 

Dans le cas A l'autorité s'est contentée de la déclaration de l'administrateur 
du wagf quant à son incapacité de rétablir la propriété. Cela résultait, apparem- 
ment, de l'improduotivité du wagf qu'il gérait. Tel n'était pas le cas dans le 
document B. De la déclaration du khodja al-‘uyün il ressort clairement que 
l'improduotivité des deux propriétés à céder à ‘and’ n’était pas considérée 
comme preuve suffisante de son incapacité d'entreprendre leur rétablissement. 
Pour que son incapacité fût reconnue par l'autorité, il était exigé du 0 


Qadri Pasha, p. 92, 5 832; Mercier, Code, 97. 
18 Votr note 5 ci-dessus. 
1۲ Volr ci-dessous. 
** Qadri Pasha, p. 92, 1 2 : Mercer, Code, ۰ 
19 T] fallait écrire ‘ admmustrateur ' et non pes ‘ bénéficiaire ' qui, oomme nous avons 6 
plus haut, ne peut pas intervenir dans la gérance de la propriété. La faute est probablement due 
au cumul des deux titres par la même personne. 
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al-uyün de constater que la situation financière du patrimoine entier de 
l’acqueduc bénéficiaire, ou même de l'institution entière de al-Sáqiya,!? était 
telle qu’il ne pouvait pas supporter le rétablissement des deux propriétés. Le 
patrimoine tout entier était, donc, considéré par la justice comme une seule 
entité économique. 

Est-ce là une dérogation aux règles régissant les awgäft On est tenté à 
répondre par affirmative. Cette manière de voir ne s'accorde, sans doute, pas 
avec le respect essentiel de l'acte constitutif. Selon ce principe, chaque wag f est 
considéré comme une entité individuelle, dont les bénéficiaires et administra- 
teurs sont déterminés par le fondateur. A partir de ce principe, on interdit 
l'emploi des revenus d'un wa4 f au profit d’un autre, même pour des réparations 
immédiates, puisqu'un tel emploi serait contraire aux stipulations du fondateur, 
léserait les intérêts des bénéficiaires d'un waq f au profit de ceux d'un autre et 
romprait donc le caractère individuel de chaque wagf.™ 

Or, une fois que le wagf abouti à sa dévolution définitive, son caractère se 
trouve modifié. Le dévolutaire définitif de chaque waq f n'est plus une personne 
ou des personnes privées, mais une œuvre pie, une institution publique, dotée, 
en général, de plusieurs awgaf. Le fondateur ne peut pas choisir à son gré 
l'administrateur du wagf dans le stade de sa dévolution définitive. Auto- 
matiquement, la propriété se trouve administrée par le gérant de l'oeuvre pie ou 
de l'institution publique. Ce gérant, dont la nomination et la révocation 
appartiennent, dans beaucoup de oas, au gouvernement, a pour tâche de veiller 
à la totalité des intérêts de cette institution. 

Il en est de même concernant l'existence économique indépendante de divers 
awgaf dont le dernier dévolutaire est la même institution. Comme, dans oe 
stade, le même dévolutaire bénéficie des divers awgäf, il n'est plus question de 
lésion des intérêts d'un bénéficiaire au profit d'un autre, ni d’une aotion 
contraire aux stipulations du fondateur. C'est cette logique que les juristes 
avaient en vue lorsqu'ils déterminérent la règle suivante: ‘s’il s’agit de fonda- 
teurs différents mais d'un but identique du wag/, par exemple si une même 
mosquée a des awgaf divers, il est permis au gérant de confondre tous leurs 
revenus, et ai une de ses boutiques ou habitations est démolie il est permis 
d'employer pour son rétablissement les revenus d'une de ses autres boutiques 
ou habitations.’ On peut, dono, conclure qu'il ne s'agit pas d'une dérogation 
aux lois des awgäf, mais plutôt de l'adaptation d'une règle, qui dans la pratique 
visait surtout les stades première et intermédiaire de la dévolution des béné- 
ficiaires, au stade définitif où la nature du bénéficiaire مع‎ trouve modifiée. 

L'usage facultatif, établi par le passage cité plus haut, semble avoir été 
interprété par les juristes algériens comme une obligation. On ne saurait 
comprendre autrement la constatation de l'administrateur de al-Sagiys. 

Clavel a déjà insisté sur l'importance attachée à l'avantage ou à l'intérêt 


*° Le texte ne nous permet pas de déterminer aveo certitude s'il s’agit de l'un ou de l'autre 
patrimoine. Voir note 12 ci-dessus. 

1 Qadri Pasha, p. 69, $ 198; p. 64, £213; Clavel, 1, 257 ; Ir, 67. Voir aussi note 28 ci-dessous. 

™ Parfois les actes constituixfs sont muets sur le sujet de l'administrateur dans oe stade. 
Parfois le fondateur indique ue la propriété sera administrée par le gérant de l'œuvre pie. Bur 
les administrateurs des dans ce stade voir M. Hoexter, ' The Wagf and the State — a 

, oom tive analyme ', in G. Baer ot G. Gilbar (ed.), Social and ecowomio aspects of 
the Muslim wagf sona erar) 

" Qadri Pasha, p. 110, $424; p.64, $218, s'appuyant sur Ibn ‘Abidin, 861 qui ajoute 
l'explication suivante de cette règlo: Lust gall لان‎ Like لان الكل مسجد ولو كان [الواقف]‎ 
Pour les opinions — essentiellement analogues — des juristes du rite malikite, vor O. Peale, 
La Théorie & la pratique des habous dans le rite maldkite, Casablanca, s.d., 152-62. 
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du wagf dans la réglementation de cette institution. C’est, apparemment, 
cette considération que les juristes algériens avaient en vue: il est évident que 
l'emploi des revenus d’une propriété pour le rétablissement d'une autre propriété 
appartenant à la même institution était un investissement profitable aux 
intérêts à long terme de cette institution. Un tel emploi était d’ailleurs d’un 
usage commun à Alger à l'époque turque.** 

Ceci dit, il paraît étrange, voire invraisemblable, qu'une institution dotée de 
plusieurs propriétés se trouve dépourvue des moyens nécessaires pour rétablir 
une de ses propriétés. Il convient, d’autre part, de souligner que la règle, qui 
donne la priorité aux dépenses d'entretien et de réparation sur la distribution des 
revenus aux bénéficiaires,!* ne s’appliquait apparemment pas à l'ensemble du 
patrimoine d’une institution-bénéficiaire ; surtout dans le cas d'une institution 
d'utilité publique comme al-Säqiya. Il aurait été, en tout cas, inconcevable de 
donner au rétablissement d'une propriété wagf appartenant à la Sägiya la 
priorité sur les dépenses nécessaires aux besoins du service des eaux de la ville. 
Seule une étude détaillée de l’état financier de oette institution pourrait 
détérminer si, à l'époque concernée, les dépenses nécessaires pour le fonctionne- 
ment de la Säqiya ne laissait pas un excédent de revenus pour servir aux 
réparations d'une de sea propriétés. Des précédents, toutefois, nous enseignent 
que ceci n'était pas forcément le cas. En 1725, comme nous l'avons montré 
ailleurs, la Säqiya d’Alger se trouvant dans des difficultés réelles, une autre 
institution — le wagf al-Haramayn d'Alger — vint à son secours. Sur les ordres 
du Pasha, elle prêta à la Ságiya une somme d'argent assez considérable. 


2. Le prix de l ‘ana’ 

L'autorité, une fois satisfaite que l'état de la propriété justifiait sa mise à 
‘ana’, donnait son consentement à l'ouverture de la procédure judiciaire 
proprement dite (A 29; B 26). 

La première partie de cebte procédure consistait dans l'examen du prix de 
lana’. L'administrateur du wagf présentait à l'autorité la personne qui avait 
accepté de prendre l'ama' et indiquait le prix qu'il avait consenti à payer 
(A 24-5; B 28-5). Il est clair, dono, que le soin de trouver un preneur et de 
négocier aveo lui le prix de ‘ang’ inoombait au seul administrateur du waq/.** 
L'autorité judiciaire ne faisait qu'ordonner à l'administrateur de prouver que le 
prix convenu remplissait les exigences de la loi en la matière ; en d'autres termes, 
il devait ‘ prouver que le prix de la permutation [à l’‘ana’] est convenable et 
avantageux [pour le waqf] (A 29-30; B 2677( : 9۶ Ju jl اثبات السداد والفبطة فى‎ 

í, 


e 


ss Dans les registres du wagf al-Haramays on rencontre des listes do tions de divers 
tés, sans qu'il y art allusion à une comptabilité de l’actaf ot du passif es propriétés parti- 


26 Ibn ‘Abidin, 366-7; Qadri Pasha, p. 106, $ 408. 

17 AN, 228 Mi 88, vol. 190, p. 61. Pour les voir M. Hoexter, ‘ Wag/al-Haramayn and 
the Turkish Government in Algiers’ m 0. Baer and G. Gilbar (ed.), Social and economic aspects. 

18 Contrairement à ce que constate P. Genty de Bussy, De l Établissement des Français dans 
la Régenos d'Alger ot des moyens d'en assurer la prospérité, 2 vols., Paris, 1835, 1. 854, pour aad 
en Algérie, et à la pratique suivie, depuis 1874, lined] tunisien (Terras, 215), il n'y a aucune 
indication, dans nos textes, d'une enchère pub que destinée à déterminer le eur de 1" ‘and’. 
Pour le ohoix du du khula à Jérusalem su début du 19° siècle voir ,' Dizxmember- 
ment’, 229-31, ۰ 

۱۶ Signalons qu’au leiu de Jul (ot ses dérivés) on trouve dans le document A Jl (et ses 
dérivés). Comparez B 38, 27, $0, 34 avec A 24, 80, 33, 36. Dens tous oes cas le reste de ها‎ 
phrase est identique dans les deux documents. Il ne s’agrt donc pes de signification différente. 
Comme la forme Jul est la forme normative, nous avons employé cette forme dans les citations. 
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Cela était fait par la voie d'une déposition de quelques témoins. Dans le 
cas À trois des quatre témoins étaient des janissaires (A 31-2). Dans le cas B il 
s'agissait de trois témoins, qualifiés par leur métier à juger en la matière: le 
chef des maçons (amin al-baná'in), son député (shawush) et un autre maçon 
(B 28-30). 

Les textes des dépoaitions dans les deux documents sont identiques: ‘La 
valeur du montant de la permutation à ‘and’ de l'emplacement de la maison et 
de ce qui a été mentionné aveo elle [—l'étage supérieur] (A = du dit jardin) 
constitue une valeur équitable et convenable qui ne cause ni lésion ni préjudice 
aux intérêts du dit wagf’ (A 82-3; B 30-1): ساحة الدار وبا‎ Le ان القيمة المبدلة في‎ 
.ذكر معها (الجنة الاکورة) قيمة عدل وسداد لا غبن فما ولا حيفة لجانب الحبس المذكور‎ 

Par ‘ valeur équitable ' il faut comprendre une valeur équivalente à la valeur 
locative d’un emplacement de la même nature, situé dans la même localité et 
dans le méme quartier.*° 

Le terme ‘and’ servait à dénoter à la fois le contrat et la rente perpétuelle. 
Le prix annuel de I’ ‘ana’, fixé aux termes de nos documents, équivalait à 63 
riyàl dar&him sighär dans le document A (A 24 5), de 135 riyal darahim sighar 
dans le document B (B 24-5; 3D). C'étaient là des sommes considérables, 
compte tenu qu'ils ne représentaient, selon nos textes, que la valeur locative de 
l'emplacement. 


3. les stipulations du contrat dana’ 

Une fois l'examen du prix términé à la satisfaction de l'autorité, celle-ci 
approuvait la passation du contrat de ‘ana’. A l'aide de deux témoins, chacune 
des deux parties procédait alors à prendre les engagements que le contrat lui 
imposait. Cette démarche constituait la deuxième partie de la procédure 
proprement dite. 

Dans le document B l'administrateur du tag f déclare ‘ qu'il a cédé la totalité 
de l'emplacement de la maison, ainsi que ce qui a été mentionné avec elle 
[=l étage supérieur] au preneur [nommément cité] pour le dit prix... afin qu'il y 
élève toute construction etc. qu'il désire et que tout ce qu'il y élève devienne une 
de l'ensemble de ses propriétés dont il disposera par toutes les formes de disposi- 
tion, sans que personne puisse lui contester, réclamer ou revendiquer ses droits ’ 
(B 347): (eene انه دفع حیم ساحة آلدار وبا ذ کر مها المبدل . . . بالشین الزبور . . . على أن‎ 
املا كه يتصرف فيه بانواع التصرفات من غير‎ Ue من‎ GL ما شاء من البناء وغيره ویکوٹ خیم ما حدثه مهما‎ 
ولا منازع ولا مدافع‎ «b .معارض له في‎ 

La formulation dans le document A, bien qu'un peu raccourcie, est essentiel- 
lement la même (A 35-7). 

Le preneur de son côté ‘ s'engage à remettre en état ce qui a été mentionné 
[=la maison et l'étage supérieur] de ses propres moyens et à 8'acquitter chaque 
année — lui-même ou quiconque le remplacera, à perpétuité et sans interrup- 
tion — du dit montant au profit de celui mentionné plus haut et selon la 
modalité citée ci-dessus ' (B 37-9) : التزم . . . باقامة ما ذكر من ماله الخاص به وباداء المدد‎ 
ستمرار‎ Vy يقوم مقامه على الدوام‎ ge .المذكور لمن ذكر في كل عام كا سطر هو او‎ 

Le texte parallèle dans le document A donne: ‘le preneur s'engage à 
rétablir le dit jardin à ses propres frais et à s'acquitter chaque an du dit 


3° of. L'udjrat al-mithl du Aikr — Qadri Pasha, p. 92, 
#1 Le moyenne du revenu de 107 jardins dans وا‎ pe ome du wagf al-Haramays en 1799— 
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La partie de l'engagement qui a pour but d'assurer la perpétuité du contrat 
manque dono dans ce document. Il s'agit, sans doute, d’une lacune importante. 
Toutefois, il nous semble qu'il faille l’attribuer à une erreur de plume du soribe, 
qui a apparemment sauté une ligne lorsqu'il a copié le document." 

Ces textes traitent de trois sujets : 


(a) L'emplacement, cédé à l’acquéreur moyennant une rente annuelle, 
perpétuelle ; 

(b) Le droit, qui est à la fois une obligation, de remettre l'emplacement en 
valeur. Ce droit est cédé à l'acquéreur, le tag f n'ayant plus rien à dire quant à 
l'emploi de l'emplacement ; A, 

(c) Les constructions eto. qui seront élevées sur l'emplacement, qui, selons 
nos documents, deviendront la propriété (mulk) de l'acquéreur. 

Les droits du preneur sur l'emplacement sont indiscutables: Ce qui lui est 
cédé n'est pas un droit de propriété, mais un bail perpétuel, ou un droit de 
jouissance perpétuelle, conditionnel, oomme il est le cas pour tout autre bail, de 
l’acquittement du bail ou de la rente convenue. . 

La définition du statut des constructions que l'acquéreur élèvera sur 
l'emplacement pose, cependant, un problème. Selon les textes, il en devient le 
propriétaire. Or, comme on ne peut pratiquement pas séparer l'immeuble où la 
plantation de leur emplacement, et que celui-ci ne devient pas la propriété de 
l'aoquéreur, il ne peut être question d'un droit de propriété absolue. Il s’agit 
plutôt d'un droit de propriété incomplète ? et surtout conditionnelle du 
paiement de la rente de l'emplacement. 

Dans le cas de contrats analogues à celui de l''ana', le non-paiement de la 
rente pendant quelques années oonsécutives (deux ou trois ang), donnait au wag f 
le droit de résoudre le contrat et de se remettre en possession non seulement de 
l'emplacement, mais aussi de tout ce qui y était bâti ou planté. Nous ne 
connaissons pas de cas concreta de cette nature se référant à un contrat d'ant. 
Cependant, la ressemblance indiscutable de ces contrats laisse supposer que le 
non-paiement de l'ana' entrenait les même résultats. Toutefois, tant que 
l'aoquéreur payait la rente annuelle, il pouvait disposer de l'immeuble qu'il avait 
élevé sur l'emplacement comme وه‎ il en était le propriétaire absolu : Il pouvait le 
vendre, le transmettre par succession, même le constituer en wagf. Le nouvel 
acquéreur restait bien entendu, tenu à payer la rente, qui suivait la propriété 
en quelques mains qu’elle passait. 

Nos textes restent muets quant au sort de la propriété primitive ou de ses 
débris : le raisonnement des juristes étant, peut-être : cette propriété démolie et 
improduotive, doit être considérée comme non-existant, du moins pour le wagf. 
Cette solution permettait d'éviter l'admission de l’aliénation pure et simple 
d'une propriété wagf; admission sans doute difficile pour les juristes, l'maliéna- 
bilité étant un principe essentiel de l'institution. Toutefois, dans la pratique, et 


n L'erreur commence, en effet, à la ligne 88 do oe document, qui finit par le mot کر‎ 5 (omis 
dans la citation) lequel devait être précédé par كا‎ ou لمن‎ — of. texte B. Il est clair qu'il ne s'agit 
pas d'un bail pour un nombre limité d'années (af. A 16), oe qui aurait été la signification de la 
phrase sans oette correction. 

32 C'est pourquoi les juristes musulmans discutaient de la question de savoir s'l était permis 
de constituer en wagf une tello pro iété sous le chapitre qui traite de la constitution en wagf 
d'un immeuble ou d'un arbre à l'exolumon de son tréfonds — Ibn ‘Abidin, 389-91; Qadri Pasha, 
pp. 17-18, § 57, ۰ Voir les définitions de oe droit complexe dans Milhot, 56 (djasd'); Clavel, 
n, 171 (Mir). 

M ibid. 11, 168-0 (Adkr); p. 155 (citant d'Ohsson pour l'idjdratays) ; Terres, 201-4 (saad). 

95 cf. les droits reconnus au preneur du kir — Pasha, p. 92, § 533. 
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compte tenu des autres stipulations du contrat, l'on est tenu de déduire que la 
propriété primitive, ou oe qui en restait, se trouvait cédé ou aliéné au preneur. 

Le contrat d’‘ana’ consiste donc en un bail perpétuel de l'emplacement et 
une aliénation de la propriété primitive, auxquels sont joints un droit, qui est à 
la fois une obligation, de remettre l’emplacement en valeur et une assurance au 
preneur du droit de propriété sur oe qu'il élèvera sur l'emplacement; droit qui 
est conditionnel du paiement de la rente. 

Comment cette définition pourrait-elle être comparée aveo celle fournie par 
d'autres auteurs? Worms est le seul qui s'appuie sur un texte d''an’ dont il ne 
nous fournit, malheureusement, qu'une traduotion.?* Ses conclusions quant aux 
droits acquis par le preneur sur l'emplacement et l'édifice qu'il y élévera sont, 
en principe, identiques à celles que nous avons constatées. Cependant, on serait 
en droit de contester son interprétation, suivant laquelle ‘ang’ préexistait et il 
ne s'agissait que d'une concession du terrain faite par le souverain." Il en est de 
même de sa thèse, selon laquelle ‘il n'y a aucune connexité possible entre le 
habous et l'ana ana...” ° qui ne consistuait qu'un cens ou impôt,” et il s'agissait de 

* possession ou propriété censitaire ' analogue au maltkáne turo. *? 

Les autres auteurs que nous citerons représentent la notion généralement 
acoeptée du contrat d'ama'.€ Dans une des pièces justificatives jointes à son 
livre, Genty de Bussy reproduit la description suivante du contrat d''ana', basée 
sur le témoignage du madjlis algérien : 


..lorsque le possesseur de l'immeuble grevé prouvait que cet immeuble 
était en mauvais état, que les réparations à y faire excódaient le revenu, le 
miggelès, après avoir préalablement fait constater ces faits par une expertise, 
autorisait la vente de l'immeuble, moyennant une rente dont le taux devait 
être approuvé par lui L’acquéreur devenait réellement propriétaire; 8 
anciens titres même lui étaient remis, ce qui chez les Maures constitue la 
délivrance pleine et entière de la chose, et il pouvait disposer absolument et 
sans restriction de cette chose vendue: la rente avait pris, à l'égard du gervé 
[sic] et du substitué, la place de l'immeuble. 

C’est cette manière d'aliéner que l'on appelait proprement ana.** 


Worms, 473-7. Le traduction et les conclusions principales de Worms sont reproduites‏ 6د 
dans Pouyanne, pièce cative no. 6, pp. 1000-3.‏ 

37 Worms, 477-8. est clar, même de la traduction de Worms, que la concession n’est pas 
faite par le souverain. Celui-ci paraît dans la procédure en tant que demandeur, tout oomme 
les administrateurs du wag/ dans nos textes. Toutefois, comme le souverain lui-même ne paraît 
pas devens lê urnos OL au madjlis son intention de livrer la propriété en ‘and’ per 

v 


ia Tole de ton Mp (of A 15-10; B 12-18). Co مرا‎ lni nori lus, mais lo preneur qui 

l'ouverture de ها‎ ure judiciaire (cf. ; B 25-8). Nous nous 

permotions do douter do exactitude جح وی‎ ce Worms 4 appuie 
PO se ou ول‎ laquelle l‘ang’ próexistait, et certainement de son interprétation de 


passage. D'ailleurs, i ost clair qus lo prix de l'and’, daté son texte, était fixé pex une procédure 
o à celle constatée dans nos documents. 

*5 ibid., 459. 

*? ibid., 484, 496. 

40 ibid., 478 ff. L'analogie aveo le malikane cat basée sur l'étymologie suivante : selon Worms 
si on réunit les deux mots arabes malk et bes مود اپ من اد‎ Loir de editos 

qu'il élóvora ot le cens annuel qu'il s’ à payer pour le tréfonds) on o le terme 
رت‎ (Pp. 478, 484). Th on fait ’un terme ture, composé du mot mdhk ot du suffix 
turo ane (l et non أعناء قهم‎ (, qui donne littéralement ‘ pertaining to an owner’ — J. Redhouse, 
A Turkish and English lexicon, now umpremmon, Beirut, 1974, s.v. (voir aussi s.v. ane); et qui 
signifiait, dans la pratique administrative : ferme — voir e.g. H. Inaluk, The Ottoman 


41 Nous n'avons choisi que les ouvrages principaux qui traitent de land’ d'une fagon un peu 


détaillée. 
*1 P, Genty de Bussy, x, pióoo justifloative no. 5, p. 18; voir aussi p. 17, ainsi que I, 368 4. 
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La description donnée par une publication officielle frangaise (début 1838) 
est libellóe comme suit : 


...&i immeuble dépérissait entre les mains de l'usufruitier, ai la ruine des 
bâtiments était imminente, sans que le possesseur actuel pût faire les dépenses 
exigées ; la vente, ou plutôt l'aliénation avec un titre spécial était décidée et 
autorisée par une délibération du midjelés. Le contrat de vente qui intervenait 
alors au profit d’un tiers portait le nom d’ana; il emportait obligation par 
l'aequéreur de faire les améliorations exigées et de payer à perpétuité une 
rente annuelle, qui prenait la place de l'immeuble dans lea transmissions 
suocessives dont il pouvait être l'objet, et continuait de grever la propriété, 
dans quelques mains qu'elle résidât.# 


Sabatéry nous en fournit la définition suivante : 


Contrat par lequel l'usufruitier d'un bien habous en mauvais état et qui, 
faute de réparation, ne pourrait plus être joui utilement vend, aveo l’autorisa- 
tion de la justioe, cet immeuble à un tiers, moyennant une rente perpétuelle, 
laquelle devient habous et en cette qualité, est grevée de toutes les conditions 
du habous primitif, tandis que l'immeuble reprend la qualité de melk.* 


Selon ces trois textes : (a) L'objet principal du contrat d’‘and’ est la propriété 
nécesaiteuse de réparations, qui est vendue au preneur de lang ; (b) L'emplaoe- 
ment n’est point mentionné par les trois auteurs. (o) Il s'ensuit que pour eux la 
propriété entière, y compris son emplacement, se trouve vendue. Le preneur de 
l''ana' devient propriétaire absolu de la chose, la preuve en étant la transmission 
des anciens titres. (d) Le contrat d’ ‘anû’ n'opére point de démembrement de 
droits; la rente perpétuelle, qui représente pour les trois auteurs le prix de la 
vente, se transforme en une sorte de nouveau wagf, remplaçant l'immeuble 
aliéné. 

L'insistance sur le sort de la propriété primitive dans les passages précités 
est facilement concevable. Le transfert de cette propriété ou de قمع‎ débris ne 
pouvait qu'être très significatif pour le preneur, d'autant plus que nos textes ne 
sont pas tout à fait clairs quant au degré de sa démolition. Le montant élevé de 
lang” indique que l'autorité judiciaire n’ignorait pas non plus la signification 
économique de ce fait. 

Lee autres parties de la deecription dee trois auteurs, tout en reflétant, 
peut-être, la situation pratique créée par ce contrat, ne représentent pas la 
situation juridique à laquelle le contrat d ‘ana’ donne lieu. Il ressort de nos 
textes qu'aux termes du contrat le preneur ne devient pas propriétaire de 
l'emplacement; il n'y reçoit qu'un bail perpétuel. La rente perpétuelle oat 
8766م‎ non pas pour la propriété primitive, mais pour son emplacement. Le droit 
de propriété du preneur ne touche que le domaine rétabli, la construction ou la 
plantation qu'il choisit d'élever sur l'emplacement, et ce droit est conditionnel 
sur le paiement régulier de la rente de l'emplacement au 124 f. 

Le transfert des titres au preneur de ‘ana’ était apparemment motivé par la 
nécessité d'assurer le preneur contre une réclamation éventuelle de sa propriété 
par le wagf dans l'avenir. Il ne saurait pas être interprété comme preuve du 
transfert de l'emplacement, mais uniquement de la propriété primitive. 


Ministèro de la Guerre, Tableau de la siwalion des établissements is dans ] Algérie,‏ ته 
Tee p. 208, Teprodtit Terras, p. ۰‏ مه علد nòtes‏ عل Faris, For, LE (Talat 1837 denis‏ 
Babatéry, 349.‏ 44 
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Il est vrai que, par le démembrement qu'il opère, le contrat d ‘ana’ crée une 
nouvelle situation: tant que la rente est payée les droits de l'administrateur du 
vag f sont reduits à la perception de cette rente.** Cependant, il serait, à notre 
avis, erroné de considérer la rente comme une sorte de nouveau 13g f. Comme 
nous le verrons plus loin, ce qui a motivé l'admission de ce contrat extraordinaire 
était précisément le désir d'assurer la continuité, la pérennité du wag f primitif. 

Selon la théorie de l'institution, le démembrement opéré par le contrat 
dang’ — l’aliénation de la propriété primitive ou de ce qui en reste, et surtout 
la cession de l'emplacement en rente perpétuelle — est frappé de nullité 
complàte.*$ L'admission, par les juristes musulmans, de cette dérogation aux 
règles strictes de l'institution s'explique par des considérations économiques. 7 
Le contrat d’ ‘ana’ assurait la remise en valeur d'une propriété démolie, que le 
waqf était incapable de rétablir, tout en lui laissant un droit, conditionnel et 
éphemère certes, sur l'emplacement. En même temps, le contrat promettait un 
revenu annuel aux bénéficiaires du wagf. Toutefois, il ne suffisait pas qu'un tel 
contrat fût profitable au wagf. I fallait qu'il soit attractif pour l'acquéreur 
également. Pour répondre à cette exigence il fallait admettre une dérogation aux 
règles régulières de l'institution. On ne pouvait pas s'attendre à ce qu'une tierce 
personne investisse son argent dans la remise en valeur d'une propriété, sans 
qu'on lui en assure la jouissance dans l'avenir. Cette assurance était donnée au 
preneur par le bail perpótuel de l'emplacement d'une part, par le droit de 
quasi-propriété sur la propriété rétablie de l'autre. La sanction qu’entrainerait 
pour le preneur le non-paiement de la rente était une garantie assez puissante 
pour le wagf de l'exécution du contrat, du moins tant que la plantation ou 
l'immeuble élevés par le preneur restaient sur place. 

Les juristes n'ont pas considéré la question sous l'angle purement 
économique. Ils se trouvaient, en effet, devant un choix difficile: ils devaient 
soit souscrire au contrat d''ama'; cela entraînait une dérogation aux règles de 
l'institution ; soit ils se devaient de se tenir à l'observation stricte de ces règles, 
ce qui entrainerait l'arrét de jouissance des dévolutaires, dono la cessation de 
l'exécution de la wag fiyya et l'arrêt de ses effets charitables et des récompenses 
que le fondateur se promettait de reouillir de sa bonne œuvre dans l’autre vie.** 
Si on admet que l'inaliénabilité et l'interdiction d'une rente à long terme cons- 
titusient des moyens d'aseurer la pérennité de la donation pieuse,** c’est-à- 
dire le but essentiel, ne vaut-il pas mieux sauvegarder le but, même au prix 
d'une dérogation aux moyens qui, dans les cas normaux, servaient à le protéger 1 

Du point de vue de l'économie publique, la remise en valeur d'une propriété 
est, certes, préferable à la survivance d'une propriété démolie, qui ne profite à 
personne. Si le bien-être public fait partie de la notion de qurba, qui est à la base 
de l'institution du wag f,*? le contrat d''aná' entre, sans doute, dans cette notion, 
à plus forte raison, peut-être, qu'une partie des immeubles élevés par suite de 
ces contrats étaient à leur tour constitués en wa f par les preneurs. 


“ Dans lea registres du wagf al-Haramayn cette nouvelle situation est exprimée par une 
modifloation de la maniere dont la propriété est . Avant la passation du contrat de 
land’ elle est comme: la maison x’. lors, elle paraît comme: ‘land’ de la 
maison r' — AN, Mi 20, vols. 74, 75 passim. 

46 Voir e.g. Clavel, rt, 156-7; Mercier, Code, 88-0; Milllot, 13-14; H. Cattan, ' The law of 
wagf’ dans Khadduri and H. J. Liebensy (od.), Law in the Middle Bast, Washington, 1956, 1, 
210 


4" Voir e.g. Clavel, rr, 152-8, 157-8 eto. 

18 Voir e.g. Mercier, Code, 41-2; Mercier, Hobows, 12; Qadri Pasha, p. 7, $ 17. 

4° Voir e.g. Mercier, Code, 41; Terras, 63-4, 180. 

** Bur la qurba voir J. N. D. Anderson, ‘ The religious elements in the wagf endowments’, 
Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, ۲۲۲۲ 4, 1951, 202-9. 
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4. Les autorités compétentes 


Nos documents mentionnent deux autorités qui jouaient un rôle dans la 
procédure et dont il est important de faire la distinction: le madjlis ‘tlmi et le 
qid: hanafite. Le madjlis ‘simi se réunissait chaque jeudi à la Grande Mosquée 
d'Alger (A 16: B 13)" Il était composé de quatre personnages: les deux 
muftis d'Alger — l'un du rite hanafite, l'autre du rite malikite — et les deux 
qagis de la ville, représentant les deux rites (A 16-23; B 1428). Le qadî 
hanafite agissait dans la procédure en deux qualités: en tent que membre du 
madjhs ‘tlm’ il faisait partie de la première autorité, qui exerçait sa fonction 
conjointement. Au cours de la procédure, le même personnage agissait aussi 
individuellement, en sa qualité de 77475, exerçant une autorité distincte de celle 
du madjlis ‘Umi. 

En quoi consistait le rôle de chacune de deux autorités? La procédure 
entière ge déroulait devant le madjlts ‘mi : l'administrateur du wag f soumettait 
le cas devant cette autorité (A 16; B 13), à qui il demandait l'ouverture d'une 
procédure judiciaire (eya Sa) lui permettant de réaliser son intention de céder 
la propriété à ‘ana’ (A 25-6; B 254). 

Par son consentement à l'ouverture de la procédure (A 29; B 26): (ele 
3 Jl) le madjlss déclarait que les conditions préalables, qui seules pouvaient 
justifier la passation d’un tel contrat, étaient réalisées dans la propriété. 

Comme nous l'avons vu, c'était le madjlts qui ordonnait au demandeur de 
fournir la preuve quant au prix de ‘anê’ ; la déposition des témoins était faite 
devant cette autorité, laquelle autorisait finalement le demandeur à procéder à la 
transaction (A 34; B 32): (LU .(اذنوا له . . . اذنًا‎ Puis, les deux parties au 
contrat prenaient leurs engagements respectifs devant le madjhs. 

Une fois ces étapes franchies, les deux parties demandaient au madjits un 
jugement avalisant le contrat (A 39-40; B 3940): العناء)‎ ima KLI). Le madjlis 
aocédaït en principe à cette demande, tout en renvoyant les parties au qadî 
pour le jugement (A 40; B 41): ML... .اجابرهما الى ذلك واشارو! على السید القاضي‎ 

Par la suite, le qadî rendait le jugement, fa la procédure réquise (A 40 ff. ; 
B 42 f). 

Nous avons ici un exemple tout clair des compétences du madjlis ۰ 
Cette réunion avait la faculté d'examiner tous les aspects juridiques de la cause 
et d'autoriser la transaction, une fois satisfaite de sa légalité. En ce point le 
madjhs &boutissait à la limite de sa compétence. Comme il ne constituait 
aucunement une cour de justice, le madjs n'avait pas la compétence de rendre 
jugement. L'intervention du gàdt, en sa qualité de juge, était donc nécessaire 
pour obtenir un jugement en la matière.® L'unité de juge — principe absolu de 
la loi musulmane ët — se trouvait donc maintenu dans cette procédure. 

Comme les deux wagfiyyas furent constituées selon le rite hanafite, le 


9G. Delph, ' Historre des Pachas d'Alger de 1515 à 1745 — extrait d'une chronique 
uit et annoté”, Journal Asiatique, 19, 1922, 220; Venture de Paradis, Alger aw 

xvin siecle (édité par E. Fagnen), Alger, 1898, 11, 157 (qui l'a madjlis sharif); A. De 

Voulx, Tachrifat, reouel de notes hi sur Padminisiration de l'ancienns Régence d'Alger, 
TI 


, 1852, 77. 

۱٩ To 20] hanafite est identifié se fonction dans les deux textes (A 21; B 19), alors que 
le dT mellkite ne l'est quo dans le document B (B 20-1) et les deux mutia no le sont dens aucun 
de nos textes. Pour la compontion du jks voir Sabatéry, 18; Venture de Paradis, 11, 157; 
Tableau 1837, 218. Voir aussi note 56 ci 


= Sur le rôle du madjhs et du gidi vor aussi Sabatéry, 14, 18; AN, F 80 1023, le - 
la 1 6.8. 1849; 


pM Eo مح‎ ECTS justice musulmans, 1 
ablea« 1837, 21 
Hag. E. Tyan, ' Kädi’, Wacyclopaedia of Islam, second ed., Iv, 8784. 
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jugement dans les deux cas était du ressort du ۵221 de ce rite, qui apposait son 
sceau en tête des deux documents (A 22; B 19). 

Dans le cas A le qas remplissait une fonction additionnelle. Il était chargé 
de la partie de la procédure préliminaire dont le but était de vérifier si la 
propriété remplissait les conditions justifiant la mise à ‘ana’. Il choisissait les 
deux témoins-notaires (‘udul) assignés à conduire l'enquête et recevait leur 
rapport. Les témoins-notaires étaient choisis parmi les témoins attachés aux 
deux mahkamas — hanafite et malikite — d'Alger (A 27-9). De cette manière 
l'association des deux rites était preservée dans cette étape préliminaire de la 
procédure également. 

À côté des membres du madjlis, assistait à la procédure ‘le bag yayaban 
chargé (de cette tâche) de la part de l’armée victorieuse (=le gouvernement 
algérien) ' (A 42-3; B 44). 

L'institution du madjlss, ainsi que la présence d'un délégué du pouvoir à ses 
déliberations, étaient apparemment des phénomènes particuliers à l'Afrique du 
Nord sous la domination turque. Nous ne connaissons pas d'institutions 
semblables dans le centre de l'Empire Ottoman, ni dans 866 provinces orientales. 
Par contre, une institution semblable, appellée elle aussi madjlis, existait aussi à 
Tunis.55 Bien que le madjlis tunisien de l'époque turque différait de son 
homonyme d'Alger, notamment en ce qui concerne sa composition, * plus souple, 
et l'intervention directe du souverain dans 868 déliberations, il s'agit, en principe, 
d'une institution analoque. Dans les deux pays le madjls comprenait des 
mufits et des gddts, représentant ainsi le rite malikite de la population autochtone 
ainsi que le rite hanafite de la caste au pouvoir. Dans les deux cas, ses attribu- 
tions étaient en principe purement consultatives, le qî demeurant juge unique. 
Le madjlis traitait des questions définies par les divers auteurs comme impor- 
tantes, épineuses, délicates ou difficiles du point de vue de l'interprétation de la 
loi." Sans doute la question de l''ana', qui touchait à l'inaliénabilité des atwgàf, 
entrait dans le cadre de ce genre de questions. La nature délicate de ces baux a 
été reconnue par les juristes musulmanes, lorsqu'ils interdissaient à l'adminis- 
trateur du wag f, normalement chargé de la location des propriétés, de consentir 
un bail à long terme à son gré, et exigeaient l'autorisation de l'autorité judiciaire 
pour les baux de cette nature. Si, dans le reste du monde musulman, cette 
autorisation était du ressort du gadt, à Alger elle appartenait 2ه‎ 5 

Dans un systéme qui ne connaissait point d'appel en justice, l'éteblissement 
du madjlts prouvait, probablement, le désir, de la part des autorités, de mieux 
garantir la population contre une injustice, intentionnelle ou non, ou même une 
simple décision erronée par le juge unique.5? 

La même préoccupation, ainsi que le désir d'éviter des conflits trop graves 
au sein du madjiis motivaient apparemment la présence du délégué du pouvoir 
exécutif aux séances du madjls. Cet officier n'intervenait point dans lea 


"Bur le madjlis tunisien voir R. Brunsohvig, ' Justice religiouse et justice laique dans la 
Tunisie des Deys et des Beys jusqu'au mileu du xix* siècle”, Studia Islamica, xxi, 1065, 
27-10. 

** Salon Delphin, 220, le madylis algérien oomptait à l'origine quelques ‘ulama’ looaux. A 
causes d'un N qui a eu leu pendant le règne du Pey usayn Mezzo Morto (1683-1689), 
oes ‘ulamd’ s'absentaient des réunions du madjls. Depuis lors sa composition se limitait à deux 
muflis et deux ۰ 

sr : Venture de Paradis, 157; Delphin, 220; Tableau 1837, 218; Sabatéry, 18. Tunis: 
Brunsohvig, 80, 47-8. 

** Pour Alger voir les atations pp. 258—4 ci-dessus; pour le reste du monde musulman voir 

. Qadri Pasha, p. 82, § 277; Ibn ‘Abidin, 400-1; Clavel, rr, 161; Mercier, Code, 97; Mercier, 

obous, T1-80. 

** Voir Brunschvig, 48. 
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déliberations d'ordre judiciaire. C'était là une sorte d'inspecteur judiciaire, dont 
la tâche était de rendre compte au souverain de la manière dont la justice était 
rendue, et de porter à son attention tout événement exceptionnel qui a eu lieu 
au cours des déliberations.*° Voilà comment ooncevait sa fonction le prooureur 
général français: '...s& présence [au madjlis], si elle ne maintenait pas l'unité 
de doctrine, moralisait du moins l'équité du juge et s'opposait &u scandale que 
les vanités et les antipathies produisent fréquemment de nos jours dans les 
midjelàe ’, 1 


Conclusion 

Pour ce qui concerne l'institution du wagf, il résulte de l'étude des deux 
documents la triple constatation suivante: (a) le contrat dana’ pouvait être 
autorisé à n'importe quel stade de la dévolution des bénéficiaires; (b) quand ce 
contrat était conclu dans un stade intermédiaire de la dévolution, le dévolutaire 
définitif n'était pas appelé à exprimer son avis, ou à participer à la procédure à 
quelque titre que ce soit. Il faut donc conclure que, contrairement à ce qu'a 
oonstaté Clavel le consentement du dévolutaire définitif — l'oeuvre pie — 
n'était point nécessaire pour un contrat de cette nature en Algérie turque; le 
status de l’œuvre pie ne différait point de celui de chacun des dévolutaires 
intermédiaires; * (c) la conception selon laquelle de divers awgaf, dont le 
dernier dévolutaire est la même œuvre pie, perdent leur nature économique 
individuelle dès le moment qu'ils atteignent leur but définitif commun, 8e trouve 
renforcée par la pratique suivie dans le cas B. 

Les divers éléments de la procédure exigés avant l'autorisation du contrat 
d'ana’ ne diffèrent essentiellement pas de ceux exigés dans les cas des autres 
contrats de même nature. Ce qui distingue ce contrat en Algérie est l'autorité 
compétente en la matière — le madjlis ‘Tent, ainsi que la présence, durant la 
procédure, du représentant du gouvernement. A l’aide des deux documents 
nous avons pu éclairer quelques-unes des attributions de cette autorité parti- 
ouliére ainsi que la limite exacte de sa compétence. 

Du point de vue matériel nous avons relevé deux points importants : le prix 
relativement élevé de la rente perpétuelle et le manque d’insistance sur l’état 
physique de la propriété à être cédée à ‘and’. Ces deux faite, ainsi que la 
comparaison des stipulations du contrat avec les témoignages de quelques 
auteurs sur la nature du contrat d''ana', nous amènent à la conclusion que le 
contrat d''ana' en Algérie, du moins dans les dernières décennies du régime turo, 
était autorisé non pas seulement pour les propriétés totalement démolies et 
improductives. La brèche à l’inaliénabilité absolue des owqàf, ouverte par 
l'autorisation de contrats du genre dana’ dans des circonstances exception- 
nelles, était apparemment étendue, pour admettre aussi la quasi-aliénation des 
propriétés nécessiteuses de quelques réparations, peut-être même des immeubles 


** Pour un tel conflit en 1811, votr AN, 228 Mı 14. vol. 18, p. 3; voir aussi De Voulx, Tachrifat, 
TT. Pour le rôle du bas yayabag: voir Del 220; Sabatéry, 21. 

© AN, F 80 1623, le -général au gouverneur-général, Rapport sur la réorganisation 
de la justico musulmane, To. 8. 1849. 

*! Clavel s'appuie sur la jurisprudence de la cour d'Alexandrie à la fin du 19° mèole. La 
nécessité d'obtenir le consentement de l'œuvre pie pour le Askr l'idiäratoyn ot le khulū oonstitua 
à sos yeux l'argument Ponape! A.I appi de aa thèse; selon زد تس‎ nue propriete pasio immé: 
diatement à l'œuvre pie (Clavel, 1, , 144-7; 11, 162-8; voir aussi Torres, 29-87). Cette 


thèse était la jurisprudence et la législation française en Algérie (Abribat, 121; 
Terras, 21-2 outetois, elle n'est pas par le plupert des auteurs, et Clavel a fini par 
admettre qu'il faut la revor. Pour sa n à oo sujet avec Mercier, et l'opinion de oe dernier 


voir Mercier, Code, Hiii. Voir ausa à oe sujet Cattan, 208; Heffening, 1097; J. Schacht, Intro- 
duction to Islamso low, Oxford, 1964, 128, 185. 
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en bon état. Cependant, la formulation du contrat, qui, se basant sur le cas 
classique de démolition totale de la propriété, ignore complètement l'existence 
de la propriété primitive et ne cède en rente perpétuelle que emplacement, 
était toujours employée par la justice, abstraction faite de ce qu'elle ne reprósen- 
tait plus toujours la réalité des choses. 


© Tel fut le destin, probablement plus généralisé, de l'íazàl tunisien — of. Clavel, rr, 185, 197. 


THE TURKISH YARKAND DOCUMENTS 
By MarorL ERDAL 
(PLATES I-VII) 


The land sale oontraote of the late eleventh oentury published here are 
important for several reasons. First, they are the oldest known legal documents 
written in Turkish. Very many Uighur-Turkish civil documents were found in 
the more eastern parte of the Tarim basin, but none of those appear to be 
older than the thirteenth century. On the other hand, there are Central Asian 
legal documents in several non-Turkish languages from as early as the first 
centuries of our era. After the Turks had penetrated the area in alternately 
warlike and peaoeful manner and beoome owners of land, they may have gone 
on using the local vernaculars for such purposes, as they adopted many other 
facets of local life. The present texte have a fairly rigid structure, but this 
should not be taken as an indication that they were preceded by a Turkish 
legal tradition: the Persian text of a.D. 1107 published by Minorsky (1942) 
shows a rather similar form, which may simply have been borrowed by the 
Turks. Formally, our documents differ from the non-Muslim deeds of land sale 
in Turkish, which appear to follow Chinese models; this also speaks against a 
common Turkish tradition. There is nothing surprising about this: the Turks 
were probably relatively new both to the area and the occupation. 

What we have here are also the oldest specimens of Muslim-Turkish writing : 
while the texts of MK? and QB were composed a decade or so earlier, their 
extant MSS are much later copies. Our documents throw some light on the 
introduction of Arabic writing customs and lexical material into Turkish. The 
author of the QB was a learned courtier with literary and intellectual ambitions 
directed towards the west. The texts we are concerned with here suggest that 
the said influence was no leas potent when down-to-earth village business was 
concerned. The idyll of ' Öz Türkçe” recedes into prehistory in the Turkish 
west no leas than m the east. 

In the suburbs of Yarkand, as we shall see, Arabic orthography was 
introduced before Arabic script was adopted. Elsewhere, this may have been 
the other way around. In any case, there is no reason to assume that the 
passage into the Islamic world was homogeneous and that it happened every- 
where and im all social groups at the same pace. We now know that the QB 
was composed in Arabic script, but that may have been the personal preference 
of the author: the Turks appear not to have been strict in this matter. 

The written remains in the private domain of the Turks during the first 
500 years of their documented history are rather scanty: beside the rather 
numerous colophons, there are a few letters by merchants, minor officers and 
the like, the Yenissei-inscriptions and some other rock soribblings. To this 
corpus, too, our texts are a weloome addition, together with the onomastio 
material they contribute. At the time these documenta were written, the 
Tarim basin was divided into two states, the eastern oriented towards Buddhist 
China, the western towards Muslim Persia. In many respecta, the division was 
very deep. Its import should not be exaggerated, however, but must be 
re-examined for each matter in turn. Al-Kadgari, the towering figure of early 
Turkish philology and culture, was at home in the Muslim west, and we should, 


1 For this and other abbreviations, see bibliography, pp. 300-801. 
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like him, try to see what the different Turkish spheres have in common. Some 
of the differences specifio to our type of documents will be mentioned below. 

E. Denison Ross is the only source of information on the origin of the 
documents of which some are published below. In a note which he added to 
Barthold (1923) he stated : 


The original of the document which is dealt with by Professor Barthold 
forms part of a collection of Arabic and Uighur legal papers which were 
discovered under & tree in & garden outeide Yarkand in 1911. They were 
taken to the then Consul-General in Kashghar, Bir George Macartney, who 
forwarded them to the Government of India. The documents are now in 
the keeping of the Director-General of Archaeology in India. I have, 
however, a set of photographs in my possession. There are fifteen documents 
or fragments in all Seven are in Arabic, five are in Turki in Arabic 
character and three are in Turki in Uighur character. The Arabic docu- 
ments are signed or witnessed in Arabic with the exception of one, which 
bears witnesses’ signatures in Uighur script. . . . 


I wrote to the Indian authorities in 1981 to enquire about the documents, 
but received no answer. The chance of rediscovering the originals does not 
appear to be very great. At about the time our MSS were discovered, three 
Arabic legal documenta from the same suburbs of Yarkand came into the 
possession of Paul Pelliot. Whereas our documents were left in India, Pelliot 
brought his with him, and handed them over to Huart, who published them 
(Huart, 1914, no facsimile). 

Most of Denison Ross’s photographs are now kept in the 8.0.A.8. library in 
London. He appears to have retained the photographs of the five Turkish 
texts in Arabic script and of two among the Arabic texts; at any rate, they are 
not now to be found in the 8.0.4.8. collection. He had no doubt begun to work 
on these: he had had at least one of the Turkish documents in Arabic script 
copied and translated into Persian and had started to decipher it. This 
secondary material on the one document in Arabic script was then handed 
over to V. Minorsky. Minorsky published the facsimile of a transoript with 
Persian translation, supplying it with an English translation of his own and 
reserving the edition of the text ‘ till the time when the original or a photograph 
of it is available ' (1942 : 192). 

In 1975, Sinasi Tekin published a transcription of the Turkish texts in 
Uighur script, with a translation into Republican Turkish, an introduction, 
& glossary including some notes, and facsimiles, and he followed this up in 1979 
with publication of an Arabio text (‘ Arabic No. 5’) in which the signatures of 
some witnesses are in Uighur soript. 

Meanwhile, it appears, these documents had attracted the attention of the 
late Sir Gerard Clauson. After his death (1 May 1974), Professor V. L. Ménage, 
his literary executor, found among his papers transcriptions of all the Turkish 
texts and of the Arabio texts 6, 5, 7 and 1, together with ten pages of notes 
which showed that Clauson had worked on the documents in the later months 
of 1968 and then put them aside. 

In 1977 Professor Ménage kindly called my attention to the documents and 
sent me Clauson’s papers, with the suggestion that I should publish the Turkish 
and the Arabic texts together, in collaboration with an Arabist colleague. It is 
to be hoped that the Arabic texts will be published soon; but having, I believe, 
been able to solve many problems which had remained obscure to both Clauson 
and Tekin and not wishing to withhold the material any longer, J am now 
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presenting the Turkish texts by themselves. In fact separate publication of 
the Turkish and the Arabic texts seems justified: the Turkish texts are all 
simple contracts involving only buyer, seller and witnesses, i.e. lay people; 
the Arabio texte, on the other hand, were formulated by gadis or the like, 
presumably well versed in Muslim law. The discussion of those documents 
demands reference to Muslim legal practice ; in this paper, on the other hand, 
linguistio and philological observation is in the foreground. 

As Clauson included in his work the transcript published by Minorsky, 
I have tried to give my interpretation of that too. For the other texte, I was 
able to benefit from observations made by both Clauson and Tekin; these often 
complement each other, showing the way to the final answer. In general, 
Clauson was hampered by his unawareness of the fact that the texts use Arabio 
orthography even with Uighur characters, while Tekin was mistaken in 
postulating the use of Arabic letters wherever he could not make out the text. 
Persian and Arabio borrowings sometimes escaped both. Both sete of interpre- 
tations are fully referred to in the notes here. 


A. GENERAL REMARKS 
The structure common to the texta is the following : 


1. A statement to the effect that the witnesses whose names appear at the end 
are witnesses to this document ; 

2. A declaration by the seller(s) that he has sold the land, freely and in his 
right mind, to the named buyer; 

3. The price ; 

4. The receipt of the agreed sum ; 

5. The delimitation of the land ; 

6. A declaration on the part of the seller in his name and in the name of his 
relatives that any future claims they may have on the land are void and null; 
7. The date; 

8. A varying number of witnesses’ statements, sometimes apparently more than 
thirteen, written by the same hand as the body of the text. 


Point 1 is found in full in texts IV and VI, in the first in the form of two 
sentences and in the second drawn together into one. Clearly, it appeared also 
in text I: there, only the letters read as ug remain of the first part, while the 
second part of the formula has been fully preserved. It is likely that the 
damaged sentence in L 2 of the Persian document of Minoraky (1942), starting 
with the words 15 ha(t)-ast ki (bita amad ..., had a similar content. I know 
of no other contracts of land sale containing such a clause. The passage closest 
to it appears in texts 86 and 87 of Grohmann (1934-86: rr), which are 
' Attestations to an agreement of lease ' from the tenth century A.D. After the 
basmala they read: šahada ’š-šuhūd al-masmin ft hada ’l-kitab ‘ala iqrar 
N.N....‘ The witnesses named in this deed have testified to the acknowledge- 
ment by N.N....’. 

Notice that only text VI starts with a basmala, whereas the other contracts 
have no indication that the parties were Muslims, except for the terminology 


1I would like hereby to express my warm thanks to Professor Ménage for en me 
with the task and for making very valuable remarks on & draft of the paper, and to essor 
D. N. MaoKenxie, who brought the material over to Gottmgen and also contributed idees; 
further, to the Humboldt Foundatson, Bonn, which financed my long stay in Germany, during 
which this peper, among other things, was written. 
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and the proper names. There is no reference to any religious or, for that matter, 
secular, authority. As we see in Barthold (1923) witnesses had to appear in 
court in case of a dispute. While Arabic documents are validated by the 
signature of the 7241, no validation is to be found on the Muslim contraote in 
Uighur writing. Our text VI, written in Turkish in Arabic script, appears to 
have borne the seller's signature as validation. 

In the non-Muslim east, quite & number of contracte of land sale have 
survived, and their formal aspects have been summarized in Clark (1975). 
They show some systematic differences from our contracts. On the one hand, 
they lack point 1. On the other, they contain the following matters, absent 
here: 


(a) À statement on the part of the seller about why he is selling the land 
(e.g. because he needs money) ; 

(b) A penalty clause stating the fines for breach of contract ; 

(c) A clause releasing the buyer from liability for outstanding mortgages 
and the like; 

(d) The stamp (tamga) ; 

(e) The soribe’s declaration. 


The greater complexity of those documenta may be due to foreign models, but 
also to the fact that they were formulated centuries later, and are therefore, 
one would expect, based on more experience with legal problems. Nearly all 
the clauses in the non-Muslim documents are stated in terms of rigid expressions ; 
phrases like min yl imän keinkaidgs (also found in a rather different context, 
in runio inscriptions), sim, adwar for all four sides of the plot, toguru 
tumliu satdım eto. oocur again and again there, but are absent here. Boundaries 
(called by the Chinese term sč there, by the Arabic hadd here) are here just 
numbered, but stated there by the four points of the compass (ysyaq). There 
are Chinese loanwords in the east, Persian and Arabic loans in the west, 
payment in textile rolls in the east, no such means of payment in the west. 
The animal cyole is still used in the west, although in conjunction with Hijr 
dating and apparently not always oorreotly. Land is measured, in the west 
as in the east, by the amount of grain that can be sown on it; but while, in 
the east, the grain has capacity measures, it is, in the west, measured by weight, 
according to Persian practice. 

One can assume that, in Yarkand, the number of witnesses depended upon 
the value of the land being sold. There are six witnesses in text IV, whioh 
concerns 160 yarmags. In text V 18 witneeses appear, approximately the same 
number as in text TI, involving 800 yarmags. Aocording to Clark (1975 : 307-8) 
land sale contracts of the Turfan area require 3-4 witnesses, those of Kuta 
(geographically between Turfan and Yarkand!) 5-8. But then, all those 
documents were also validated by ntéans and tamgas, which our documents 
do not have. We should perhaps say that two degrees of legal formality were 
available to the inhabitants of Yarkand, only the higher one, signed before a 
qadi, receiving formal validation. The formality of the Turfan contracts is 
intermediate between these two. 


On morphology and رتیه‎ not much needs to be said. The nominal 
accusative suffix is always +nJ,? while MK and the QB quite often show +Xg 


letters in morpheme transcriptions indicate arch es, in this oase the alterna-‏ تفن 
بح tion /i/ ~ /1/ regulated by vowel harmony. X refers to the Af ~ ff ~ fuf‏ 
a A es‏ 
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too. From this difference one could infer that the latter texts, being of literary 
E. retained a form belonging to archaic or at least elevated language.* 

The conditional suffix appears both as -s4 and as -sår in our texts. MK 
and QB practically always have -sA but -sAr is also found; there is thus no 
discrepancy in this respect. Innovations attested also in other texts of the 
Qarakhanid period are the variant miz of the personal pronoun as joined to 
the aorist (I, 9), the form asdım (I, 2) and bizinda as locative of bis (I, 14). 

In some cases, definite direct objects appear without accusative suffix: 
Fo (IV, 8); bahası tal buldum (VI, 6); bu hatt bujjat berdim 
ib. 9-10). 

Ishaq gallab yer (IV, 9) is peculiar and may be an error. Some other nominals 
in the base form mentioned before the name of the possessed entity should be 
considered examples of the nominative absolute. For example, tanuglar ais bu 
hati akrinda bitlmiš turur (IV, 1, eto.) ‘The witnesses, their names are . . .* 
bu bork bahası yüz allig yarmaq (ib. 7) ‘ This grove, its price is...’; bu yarmaq 
yarımı bolur tort عنس‎ yarmaq (I, 12) ‘ This sum, its half is . . .". 

The following phonological matter deserves discussion: in the texts in 
Uighur script but not in the one in Arabic script, /n/ is usually left unwritten 
if it is to appear as first element in a word-final oluster: the ordinal suffix is 
twice (I, 19 and 20) written as 26 instead of +Xné, the genitive suffix four 
times as +nXg instead of +nXy (I, 18 and 19; IV, 8 and 9). There is one 
exception, tortené in I, 21. On the other hand, /n/ is always written when the 
sound following it belongs to the next syllable: Kanak, 14nd4, bütünlük. In 
the word transcribed as bız{n]g-8d (I, 14), the g is not word-final and not in 
the next syllable; the n may not have stood there, but the space in the tear 
makes it likely that it did. There happen not to be any word-final -nt sequences 
in these texts. The absence of the n in text VI, 1 in a&ni(n)d(a) may be significant 
but is not unequivocally documented in IV, 2. 

This is probably a real phenomenon and not just an orthographioal one 
seeing that Dankoff and Kelly (1982: 67) comment on similar behaviour in 
MK, and Hamilton (1977) in other texte, among them two tenth-century Turkic 
texta from Khotan which he intends to publish. Most important, this absence 
of the nasal is found also in the Uighur texts in Sogdian writing commented 
upon by Gabain (1976). Dankoff and Kelly write: ‘ There is a tendency for 
/ to lose its nasal quality following /n/ dissimilation . . . Two examples may 
be noted in which the dissimilation occurs preoeding ۳2/٩ Hamilton elaborates 
much more on the subject, bringing evidence from a varied set of sources, and 
in his texte the phenomenon is more widespread: it stil ocours mostly as 
/0/ > /g/, but once also as /në/ > /۵/ and twice with dentals in the next 
syllable, /nd/ > /d/ and /nt/ > /t/. Our text is intermediate, in that it 
shows this behaviour with velars and palatals but not dentals. The seventh 
book of MK’s Divan, whose rationale is discussed by Dankoff and Kelly in 
their introduction (pp. 38-9), is called ‘ The book of nasality '. Interestingly, 
the book deals with the phoneme /p/ and the sequence /aë/, thus ae 
the reality of our text and not that of the MK MS. ‘ Unfortunately,’ write 
Dankoff and Kelly, ‘ Kaigari confused the issue by including the consonant 
cluster /në/ along with the phoneme /n/ as illustrating the same phenomenon 
of nasality. In this he was inconsistent, however, since he normally analyses 
/n&/ correctly as two distinct sounds (/n/ plus /é/).’ There may be no in- 


lu (1959: 99) and Brookelmann (1954 : 155). 
s Beo Entel (1978 : 155-7) for the spread of +n7 in Uighur. 
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consistency, if we assume MK to have referred not to mono- vs. biphonemicity 
but to pronunciation: [sanë-] > [säë-], with vowel nasalization sounding to 
him like an allophone of /p/.5 What we have in our texts must be vowel 
nasalization and not the complete loss of nasalization: notice that *fallabniy 
becomes gallabnig (IV, 8) with front g and not 9. و‎ is meant, as it were, as the 
representative of the phoneme /n/, traditionally always written as ng /nk even 
in back-vocalic words. In the Uighur fragments written in Sogdian script, the 
/n/ also disappears before /g/ and /6/ but not before the dentals. Otherwise 
having no characteristics of lateness, these fragments show the phenomenon to 
be a dialectologioal one and not one of age. They also demonstrate, if such ۵ 
demonstration is needed, that the use of religious or cultural criteria in 
delimiting research on Old Turkish or Uighur is artificial, sometimes detracting 
from the correot perspective on linguistio facts. Another dialect trait of one of 
the Uighur texte in Sogdian script is the form ending in -gAndA ; for that, see 
Erdal (forthcoming). According to Gabain (1976 : 76), front و‎ for /n/ in back- 
vocalio words is found also in the careful and voluminous Berlin MSS of the 
Maitrisimit. Cf. further kanyudun kaltig? ‘Where did you come from ۲ 
(Pafic 193); it might be added that these two MSS are particularly old. In the 
Orkhon inscriptions (of. T. Tekin, 1968: 92-3) such neutralization between 
/2/ and /g/ applies only to non-first syllables. Note that in the inscriptions 
and, for instance, in Proto-Chuvash, the result is [4] in back-vowel words 
whereas in our texts and in the others cited above, the result is in all cases 
written with a front g. The Yarkand texte in Arabic script have the expected 
nk for /n/ throughout. 


The vocabulary of our texts is full of Arabic and New Persian elements; 
the former are much more numerous, even without counting the proper names, 
but appear to have come into the language of our texta through Persian. The 
names of the months are Arabic, as the whole Arabic dating system had been 
adopted. Bo were most legal terms: fatf, milk, da‘wa, bapl, iqrar qu-, hudfat, 
hadd and bay‘. Some terms which also perhaps belonged to legal usage were 
Persian, however: ddstän, yad رل‎ baha and usparla-. In the present context, 
durustlug and tan-durust may perhaps also be assigned to that domain. ‘agl is 
the intellectual word par excellence. The second group of western loans are the 
names of various occupations and titles, as fallab, hallag, hada, hab, silthdar 
and hybrid kaff. Particularly remarkable are awwal, which here replaces the 
irregular ordinal kt," the Persian conjunction ya ‘ or’ and dArinda used as 
postposition. The latter are not learned loans, and show that Arabio and 
Persian very quickly gained a profound influence over the language of the 
Muslim Turks of Central Asia. The normal Turkish way of using foreign action 
nouns is also already present: we find them joined to an auxiliary qu- in 
da'eà qul- and igrar qu, and in yad quil, the passive of *yad qu- ‘ to mention ۰ 

yl tort yüz säksön aa (IV, 11; similarly elsewhere) shows un-Turkish word 
order, and is no doubt calqued on foreign dating formulas. 


* This is what French nasal vowels sound like to German ears. The two points of articulation 
are in fact contiguous: in both cases the velum and the back part of the tongue are involved, 


with complete closure of the velum ing d the unciation of [n] but not [K]. 
0 because not formed with J-Xa4. B incar esee ا‎ aio 


y thirteenth oen ) has 
HE once, awwal t times, and no birind In Q&rakhanid Turinsh, to judge from this 00- 
inst analogy. 
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The naming of persons deserves a separate discussion. The elements of 
personal designation follow & particular order, although all of them are rarely 
present at one time ; in fact, any one of them may be used alone. These " slots " 
&re discussed in the order in which they appear: 


1. The patronymic, X ojh comes first. The father may be mentioned by 
just one name, or by some further elements of the sequence described here, 
e.g. by his profession : Taknaši ogls Ya'qub, İshaq كمع‎ og Als, ete. In some 
cases the name of the elder brother appears instead of a patronymic, e.g. with 
Sali gallab inisi ‘Als, or both are given, as in the case of the seller of the land 
in text IV. 

2. A physical or other description such as sang ‘blond’ or uzun ‘tall’, or 
tapuglug ‘ veteran, retired’. In one case, in a fratronymic in I, 30, the name 
of a profession appears in this position: kallag Sal fallab inisi Muhmad. 

8. The name itself, consisting of just the Muslim name, just a Turkish one, 
or both, as Elig Mura[d] or Mas'üd Togril. As these examples show, the 
Turkish name could come before or after the Arabic one. Nobody appears to 
have had two Muslim names. Three or four-syllabio Muslim names cancel 
short vowels when the result does not lead to impossible consonant clusters : 
Sulman for Sulayman, Bubakir for Abū Bakr, Muhmad for Muhammad. 
Whether this was a general practice of the Turks, or of the Persians before 
them, I am unable to say. For Bubakir, at any rate, it appears to have been 
the latter (see n. 59). Nurî, if read correctly, stands for ۰ 

4. The element 7ق ل‎ or J-jI, possibly a diminutive or honorary element, 
discussed in connexion with III, 2. 

5. Nation or tribe, e.g. 7 and Kanëak. 

6. Title from the public or religious domain, e.g. bag, gallab or, for the 
latter, haggag. 

7. Profession, army rank, etc. The military or administrative offices attested 
are the following: otaj bah, snal, s bah, silthdàr, tudun, teksin, hadib, tamgaës 
and possibly ógd. Professional designations: taknati, hallaÿ and hag. Note 
that the first group is three times the second in number, an indication, together 
with منم‎ of the importance of bureaucracy in this society. Sources mention 
the Yarkand oasis as a centre of cotton and silk cultivation. The number of 
hallag appearing in our texts testify to the first. An malik ‘ mulberry orchard’, 
here mentioned in VI, 5-6, was the prerequisite of silk and is indirect evidence 
for its cultivation. That Yarkand produced cotton is mentioned also by 
Maroo Polo. 


Item 7 appears after item 6 in Hasan gallab katt, which also shows that 
gallab was no longer the name of a profession, or at least not always one. 


B. Tas TURKISH TEXTS IN UIGHUR SORIPT 


In the note added to Barthold (1923), quoted above, Denison Rogs mentions 
three documents or fragments in Uighur character. Document V below belongs 
to a text in Arabio script. ‘ Turki Nos. 4 and 5’ (our I) go together. Clauson 
also joins what I publish as IT and III; I, II + III and IV then give Denison 
Ross's ‘ three documents ’. Possibly, however, III contains witnesses’ signatures 


* What we need is not only an Uighur onomasticon, but also one of all the Muslim Turkish 
names up to the year of, say, A.D. 1500. Important work in this domain includes Bazin (1978), 
Ayalon (1975) and Sauvaget (1050). 
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to & text written in Arabic writing, like text V: note that quite a few Turkish 
names appear in I, II and IV, but practically none in IM and V. In III, 2 there 
is a witness whose son, apparently, bears witness in I, 27. This would speak 
against assigning to IIT a (much) later date than to L The writing used for 
drawing up the document may not always have been an indication of age 
after all, and may have depended on the ability of the scribe who happened 
to be available. 


The graphemic system of these texts is Uighur: no letters are taken over 
from the Arabio script, as T. thinks: :is always /r/ &nd never /t/. Various 
signs are, however, used diacritically to distinguish cases in which the same 
Uighur letter, or two or more Uighur letters looking identical in certain positions, 
Tepresent more than one phoneme or allophone. Thus, as one letter stands for 
[ql [kl /‘/, /h/, /b/ and /h/, the first can be marked by a superposed dot, 
the next two by small Arabic ‘ayn, the fourth and the fifth by small Ad and the 
last by small 8 As /n/, // and /r/ look alike, the first often has one dot 
above it (as in Uighur script and not just in Arabio), the third two. To distin- 
guish it from /š/, /s/ often has three dots underneath.? This مه‎ contrary to 
Uighur tradition, in which it is 6 which is occasionally marked with two dots 
underneath ; 1° it is common in Persian MSS, however," and in Bolgar-Turkic 
epitaphs of the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries. /z/ is often distinguished 
from final /n/ by two dots placed under it, while a lone example of X has three, 
reminiscent of the dots over Persian £. No general attempt seems to have been 
made to distinguish [t] from [d], while [8] is written otherwise.!2 A different 
matter is the distinction between t, f and 0, or between A and }, in Arabio 
words. It is not clear whether the Turks actually pronounced these differences, 
or, alternatively, whether 0 was not pronounced like /s/, for instance. I do 
distinguish between these, because Turkish texts of the Qarakhanid period 
written in Arabic writing also do so, as does the text of that sort which we 
are publishing here.** Notice that diacritical dots are consistently either above 
or below the line of writing, while diacritical Arabic characters can be in- 
discriminately written above or below. 


Orthographically, our scribes have, to a great extent, adopted conventions of 
the Arabic system. This is most conspicuous with Arabio words: in these, ya 
is written as such also when it is the kurst of an (unwritten) hamza, double 
consonants are written singly (with no equivalent to the #adda visible any- 
where), final ya is written so also when it serves as alif magsüra (da‘wa, Musa 
or da‘wé, Müse 1), and so forth. 

Two important matters’ concern Turkish words. Uighur script distin- 
guishes between front and back rounded vowels in the first syllable, and 
between /a/ and /&/ initially, thus helping to show whether & word belongs 
to front or back harmony: /ó/ and /8/ of this syllable have an additional y 
which /o/ and /u/ do not; initial /a/ is written with two alsfs, /&/ with one. 


* Rarely only one or two: m such oases the missing dots may either have been effaced, or 
written so close to each other as to a as one. 

19 Tt is contrary to what we find in the MK MS, fol. 6. In a list of the ‘ Turkish ’ alphabet 
which he offers with Arabic correspondences, the Uighur letter corresponding to Arabio Ain has 


two dots underneath, while the one to sin has nothing. 

x to B. Bhaked and V. L. 

1 In I, [d] eee d RUM io laster otherwise UM only for [1]; That letter 
o&n there be said to represent the phoneme /d/, but the oe is not oonsistent. 

1 This text makes a mistake in one word only : is twioe written as bajo. A witness 


M Not mentioned by T., as far as I oan see. 
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This feature of Uighur script, an innovation adapting the Sogdian script to 
the Turkish sound system, has occasional exceptions in practically all Uighur 
texts.15 Here, however, we find these distinctions abolished altogether, making 
ué look like uč, for instance, and, of greater consequence, s# bah like su bah. 
Hence I write byt#nldk to make the word look familiar to the reader; in fact 
the text has butunluk. Secondly, we find some examples of sattsm written with 
a single t, Arabic style; but this occasionally happens in Uighur MSS too. 


The transcription of Arabic words tries to come as close as possible to correct 
Arabic as the text permite, except that long vowels are not marked as such. 
Thus, I write had(d) ‘ limit, border’ and not, with T., kat, as the former may 
well be spelled in the latter manner under the rules followed by the soribes of 
these texts. Muhmad is not changed to Muhammad, on the other hand, as it 
was open to the scribe to write mug’m’t instead of mugm’t.1* It turns out that 
only proper names moved away visibly from the source forms: these, being 
used the whole time by the individuals concerned, were apparently not a 
matter of erudition and could not be made the object of normative interference. 
Real language always has several levels of usage in such matters, learned 
persons pronouncing foreign words more ‘correctly’ than the ordinary man. 
Here, the scribes are given the credit of having had the best knowledge of 
Arabic orthography that may be postulated from their texts; in any case our 
transcription can only be an abstraction. Vowel lengths are not marked in 
Arabic words because this is not done in Turkish words either. MK’s text 
indicates that he did make some length distinctions in Turkish words, too, 
and so presumably did the persons involved in our documents; I would 
hesitate to transfer mechanically all Proto-Turkic long vowels into these texts, 
however. Persian and Arabic /a/ is always written a, although some of the 
instances may have belonged to the Turkish /&/ phoneme: we have no way 
of telling what the usage was, but it was not necessarily in accordance with 
what we find in one or other modern Turkish language." The Arabic words 
da‘wa and Da’üd are tentatively transcribed with v and not w because text I 
uses two different letters: Arabic da‘wd is twice written there with v (similar 
to y but larger), in one case dotted, whereas awwal is written with the letter 
used for rounded vowels. 


The transcription of Turkish words follows what Qarakhanid texts (and our 
document written in Arabic letters) show. The letter t is transcribed as d at the 
beginning of the perfect and locative suffixes when the base ends in a voiced 
consonant, (1) because this is how these suffixes are written in our text in 
Arabio writing and (2) because the perfect suffix has 8 after a vowel (in 

m, twice) and occasionally after 1.18 /i/ and /e/ are distinguished to 
the best of my knowledge, both being written with 4. 

The punctuation is mine. Proper names are written with capitals; titles 
and other personal indicationa, and the first words in sentences, are not. Where 
parte of words are written separately, I join them to their bases with hyphens. 
Nominal suffixes are written separately more often than others. 


Jn particular, the sequence ماوع‎ is hebrtually written #yw- there, and oertein words, 
. arslan, are written with a single initial alf. 

18 Bee Doerfer (1983 : 90) for zynoo ted instances of this namo in late Uighur and Mongollan. 
1۲ Of. durustiuq in VI, 8 below, would be durustluk in Republican 

18 [3] and [d] are allophones of one voiced consonant phoneme ; the phoneme /t/ may, at 
this period, at any rate, also have had an intervocalio allophone [d]. 
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Reproduced from JRAS, 1942, 191. 
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I. ‘Turki 4 + ۰ 
Two photographs (pls. I and IT): lines 1-18 belong to Turki No. 4, the rest 
to Turki No. 5. Both Cl. and T. joined these two halves. 
Text 
. ]nuq. tenuq-l[a]r ata bu hat(t) 1° 
. asdinda yad qılılêı. tanuglar saq 
. [ta]nuq-luq berür-lär. màn Bäktyrün 
. قوطوم‎ ogh tapuglug ‘Ali suba 
[màn] B&ktuzün subašı ogh Ahmad 
Arslan biz ikägü og adig ig-siz " 
. toga-&z tandurust arkün oz 
. ‘aqhmuz qz ornumiz-da arkàn iqrar 
. [q]lur miz: män ‘Ali sybašı, màn Ahmad 
. Aralan Ishaq ÿel(l)ab-qe bir käsäk 
. Rabul-ó& yer sattimiz, s&kiz yyr yarmaq- 
. qa. bu yarmaq yarımı bolur tort yuz yarmaq. 
. bu yer-ni tort bad(d)-lan birlà İshaq 
. Bal()ab~qa> sat(thmiz. bizi[n]g-88 ken keôin 
. oglumis-qa ya qizimiz kisimiz-kA 
. qadas-larimiz-qa kim-&rs&-k& dava 
. dastan yoq. kim da['|va qilsa, qanmasal . 
. batil, tanuq yalgan. bu yer-ni(n)g aw(w)a[l had(d)i] 
. Bugra büg-ni(n)g sstmıš yer; iki(n}é 
. had(d)i tägirmän oräki; uëü(n)é had(d)i 
. Bãkãğ (1) tuôun yeri; tartüné had(d)i 
Bugra ogã [yeri 
. /attomiz. yıl tert yuz yetmiá 25-08 
sıčġan yılı rabi'al abir ayında bu 
. Batt) qhlôr bu bat(t) iäindäki-kä 
mn Uzun Hasan ÿal(l)ab tenuq min. màn 
['A]i Muhmad% og Musa tenuq màn. mën Yusuff] 
[tä]knäči ogh Yaqub tenuq màn. Elig Mura[d] (1) 
[o]gh Hasan tanuq màn. män Yahudi (1) Yalu oğlı 
[‘Ajli tanuq man. hal(lja$ Sali ğal(1)ab inisi ‘Ali 
[te]nuq män. Sali ÿal(l)ab imisi Muhmad tanug mã{n]. 
. m[&]n Ahmad //// /// ‘Ali Tadik tanug min. 
si tenuq män. [ 
pth] [ عقم‎ [ 
]tauq[ J ogh /// 

] tanug màn [ 


Bo BS to ee ee ee با‎ 
بم‎ zr ud ee اه‎ T 


SEPPDEESIE»SNS»EBDE 


19 Square brackets mark lacunae, and what appears inside them is a conjecture. Round 
brackets mark letters whioh should be read with text but were not the writing 


Blant lines replace Hei whati tao numberof thes in Leu نوبرق ی‎ Unolear or 
un letters are underlined. H join lexemes and to one word, 
written separately. Whatsver is aa ono word in the MB (as Bdkiuskn) together in 
ihe tert. 
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Translation 


. The names of the witnesses have been noted at the 
. lower part of this document. The witnesses give 

. conscious testimony. I, commander 

. Bak Tüzün's son, the veteran commander ‘Ali 

. (and) I, commander B&k Türün’s son Ahmad 

. Arslan, we two, being clear of mind, free of illness 
. and sound of body, our 

. mental powers being unimpaired, acknowledge : 

. I, commander ‘Ali (and) I, Ahmad 

. Aralan have sold Master Ishaq a piece of 

. land in Rabul for 800 yarmags. 

. The half of this amount is 400 yarmags. 

. We have sold this land, with its four boundaries, 
14. 


(to» Master Ishaq. There will, after us, be 


ير يم قم قم 
سر b2‏ من جر CX‏ ی د من CNH C tO‏ 


15-17. no litigation or legal trick by our sons, our 


daughters, our wives, our family or by anybody. 


. Whoever, not being satisfied, starts litigation, 
. (that) is null and his witnesses are false. The first 


[boundary] of this land is 


. the land which Bugra bäg sold; the second 

. boundary is the mill-race; the third boundary 
. is the land of B. tuóun; the fourth boundary 
. is Bugra óg&'s (f) [land. 


In the year 478, 


. in a mouse year, in the month of rabi'u 'l-àpir, this 

. document was drawn up. For the contenta of this document 
. I, Master Hasan the tall one, am witness. I, Misa 

. the son of ‘Ali Muhammad-ti, am witness. I, Ya'qüb the son 
. of Yüsu[f] the ferry-man, am witness. Hasan the son 

. of Elig Mura[d] (1) am witness. I, ] تلف‎ the son of Yahudi 

. (f) Yalu, am witness. ‘Ali, the younger brother of Master 


Sali the cotton-carder, am 


. witness. Muhammad, the younger brother of Master Sali, 


am witness. 


. I, ‘Ali the Persian, . . . of Ahmad, am witness. 


...thesonof...am 
... witness... the son of... 


Commentary 


1. See the comment on IV, 6 for hag. 
2. asdin first appears in MK, QB 18 and here. MK fol. 67 calls it an 


* uncouth word, the more elegant form being ’, he says, ‘ altin ". It seams to have 
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been metanalysed from asra (attested already in Orkhon Turkic) according to 
the analogy óprü—ópisin ; ičrä—ičtin; tabra—iasisn; asra—X. 

The near-synonym aln and its converse den must have helped. ‘ast’, 
which the EDPT takes as the base, probably never existed: the fifteenth- 
century lexicographers who list it take the لهل‎ in astwnda to be the posseasive 
suffix (perhaps reflecting in this the general linguistic feeling of their own 
time) qislét: T. qhn-; Cl's MS alters qism- to qi. A very weak trace 
of an l-hook may be visible in the facsimile. sag is quite clearly visible, but 
could be identified neither by CL (who leaves it untranscribed) nor by T. (who 
writes & question mark instead). The EDPT translates sag as ‘alert, awake’, 
and quotes it only from MK and QB. We also find a number of Uighur examples, 
all in the binomial odug sag: in M III, text No. 1, L :و1‎ BT II 174 (of. n); 
Warnke © 32; in a fragment quein do n eo Mig Tor a in Mait 13 v 4 
(= BT IX 51, 4) and Mait 19 v 11 (= BT IX 61, 11). sag must have had a 
long vowel, being derived from sa-. This would regularly give 504 in the Oghuz 
dialects, a form also found in the Atabatu ’l-Hagayiq. Referring to sag sûz of 
this latter text, Professor Ménage suggests translating ‘ give sound testimony ’. 
This may be correct. 

3. tanuglug also in MK and QB, tanuglug ber- in QB 1021. Although tanug 
is attested innumerable times in Uighur, tanuglug does not appear there: 
Uighur does not have the abstract-forming +1Xk. Bak Tüzün written as one 
word here and inl. 5. Bak Tissin sū bah is also the father of the person selling 
land in text IV; the name and the form s4 bah are discussed in the note to 
IV, 2. 

‘Als 84 bafi, who appears as seller here, is there mentioned as elder brother 
of the seller. There is no doubt that the names refer to the same persons. 

4. tapuglug is quite clear on the facsimile but T. reads tanuglug. It is 
explained by MK as ‘ veteran’ and used in QB 645 and 3255 in this sense.?# 
The vowel rounding is, of course, caused by the /p/. Although the very 
common Uighur form is tapij, MK also writes tapug for the base. 

6. biz: from here on, practically all 588 of the text are marked with two 
dots underneath. See the commentary to IV, 3 and 4 for the expression dg 0814. 

7. toga-sie: the right and bottom part of the t is torn away. 

7-8. While 69 adi igsiz togasiz tandurust drkdn appear also in text IV, 
ll. 34, and are discussed in the commentary thereto, this document has the 
addition öz 'aglvmiz öz ornumisda ärkän, literally ‘ our own mind being in our 
own place’. The first letter of ‘aglsmuz is not perfect, but the word can definitely 
not be read as tarlamız, as Cl. does. Moreover, ‘field’ was ianglag at that 
time. T. reads usumuzda instead of Cl.’s ornumuzda, but the latter is very clear, 
the r and n being distinctly marked with the appropriate dots. usumurda is 
not very likely anyway, as ‘aql and us are roughly synonymous. Grammatically, 
ornumutda for what one would expect to appear as ornsnia ‘in ite place’ should 
be qualified as attraction. The phrase is not strictly grammatical, but attraction 
phenomena are quite common in the linguistic output. The Turkey-Turkish 
genitive benim, instead of the expected benin, is a similar case. 

8. tigrar: Cl. ahrar, no doubt meaning the plural of hurr, and predicating 


™ This and other shortened references to Uighur texts are as listed in the bibliography of 


the UW. 
u Although in all examples the two words are written oe نسم لو من‎ to BT IX (1980) 
considers them to be one word, bly to be anal همه فص مه هت‎ die 


™ The word which the ÆDPT quotes from Ht 2085 8 under this lemme should be med 
as topiglhq, a form which better fits the meaning ascribed to that passage by Clauson himself. 
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it upon the sellers. Turkish grammar does not demand the predicative nominal 
to be in number agreement with the subject, however. In fact the second 
letter is very clearly visible as ya and not alif. T. reads iktar (1), taking the 
double-dot r for tà of the Arabio script, but does not attempt a translation.?? 
The assumption that Arabic letters are used tnstead of Uighur letters in these 
texts is wrong, although they are used as diacritics. Cf. also the note to Sang 
in IV, 8 below. In the present text, the r in drkdn (7 and 8), ornumwda (8), 
haddlan (13), tortsiné (21) and tört (23) has dote above it. Cf. #ahada ‘ala 731 
layi’ ون‎ lbag* ‘ Témoin de l’aveu du vendeur relativement à la vente’ (Huart IT) 
and igrar qH- in VI, 2 below. It corresponds to Ottoman igrär et- ‘ to confess, 
admit, avow, declare’ and to Persian (Steingass) igrār kardan. A similar 
expression appears in the Codex Cumanious, where, according to Grønbech 
(1942 : 133), yagrar, ythrar and grar refer to the Christian confession of ains, 
and ممعي‎ ber- /qrar ber- is attested for confiteri /confessio. For the legal status 
of tgrar of. Schacht (1964: 151) and KI (2nd ed.), s.v. skrar. Our expression 
was still alive in Taranchi (spoken in Yarkand, among other places) in Radloff’s 
time. Cf. sera kidi (thus) ‘ er hat ein Geständnis abgelegt’, Radloff (1, 1893 : 
1424), quoted from his Proben. 

9. [ghlur mz: T. (kel)sirmez,™ Cl. tururmán. The first letter of the verb 
is torn away, and + and } (whose hook is also torn away) are rather faint. The 
third letter could possibly (though not very likely) be an r; in that case, one 
could read [bler#r, as in the Coman expression. To read man, Le. to have the 
predicative pronoun out of concord with the subject, would be quite unaccept- 
able in any variety of Turkish I have come across. Forms like qur mis and 
turur mis are found in the QB (the former in 4904 and 5887), which makes 
the m acceptable also for the plural pronouns. 

‘Ah: according to T., p. 161, the ‘ has an Arabic ‘ayn written under it. 
What can be seen there is only the hook of the را‎ however. 

10. Ishaq jallab is the buyer also in documents no. II and IV. 

11. On jallab see the comment on V, a, 3. See TM EN 1634 for kasak, 
which also appears in IL, c, 3, IV, 5 and VI, 3. The EDPT entry lists only 
Muslim sources, but we now also have it in a Buddhist text.*® Rabul, a rustag 
of Yarkand, has not yet been identified. The name is no doubt pre-Turkio, as 
no Turkic word starts with an r. 

12. Cl tries to explain the mention of half the price by the assumption 
that payment was effected in two instalments. We find a similar mention in 
* Arabic No. 5’, L 15; there, however, ll. 17-18 contain the statement that the 
sum was paid out in full. This probably rules out Cl.’s suggestion. Professor 
Ménage pointed out to me that the praotioe is well known also from Persian 
and Ottoman texte and appears to have been common in the Islamic world. 
In connexion with an Arabic contract of land sale from Egypt (a.D. 1066) 
which contains the same phenomenon, Grohmann (1984 : 152) writes: ‘The 
mention of the half of the price immediately after the stipulated sum is obviously 
intended to avert all possibility of falsifying the amount in the document.’ 
He also documente the habit from Demotio, Coptic and other Egyptian Arabio 
documents. I am indebted to Mr. A. H. Morton for directing me to this source. 

18. tört haddlars birla: see the note to IV, 6. 


® The glossary notes: ‘(‘‘ fakirlik dereces me indirme” Bteingams) Oumlenin anlam ne 


M T.'s round brackets mark oonjooturee. 
3 In UigTot 786, which is, admittedly, even later than the Muslim sources in which we find 
the word. 
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14. bdies[n]g-8a ken: Cl. ‘bis (?) [tear] ', T. bisi(m)de. T.'s conjecture is 
non-existent and therefore unacceptable. bispda is attested in QB 2699, 
5339, 5341, 5837 and 5840, in all cases in the separative-ablative sense found 
here. The earliest locative-ablative form of bie was bininta, with what apparently 
was the pronominal +Xn.** The Uighur form is biznida : it appears from this 
and other forms that, at that stage, the locative and ablative endings +44 
and --dIm were, for some purposes, treated like postpositions; they were 
therefore given the accusative forms of the pronouns to ° govern ’.*" When, in 
post-Old Turkish, the pronominal case governed by postpositions became the 
genitive instead of the accusative, the locative-ablative automatically followed 
the postpositions. 

15. oglumis: a curved figure is visible underneath the g which, according 
to T., p. 161, represents an Arabic gayn. MK thought that the base form of 
kiss ‘wife’ was kis and may have been right: it often happens that the 
posseasive suffix becomes incorporated in words for parts of the body and close 
relatives. Aisimiz can be analysed both ways. The credit for distinguishi 
between kiss ‘ wife’ and keh ‘ person’ goes to the EDPT, although even the 
Old Turks may have confused the two words in some of the instances which 
Clauson tried to set right in his dictionary. 

16. kim ärsäkä ‘to anybody ’ corresponds to kimgd drea in text No. VI. 
The former is a later form as it presupposes the development of the phrase 
kam dred into one word.!* The fact that the present text, though written 
42 years before VI, contains a grammatically later form should make us wary 
of using such criteria alone and in isolation to date texts. Earlier and later 
forms often exist side by side, and recourse to older linguistic phenomena is 
judged to be more ‘ correct”. Another such case is the conditional: this text 
has qilsa (L 17), text IV, written ten years later, qusar (1. 10). 

da‘va: neither T. nor CL could identify this word; the former writes 
te'sîr (1), the latter leaves it untranscribed. Although Cl. wrote down this text 
against VI in parallel columns and even identified dastan (which T. did not), 
he apparently failed to notice the complete parallelism of the wording. The 
visual identification of da‘va is made particularly diffioult by the fact that the 
second consonant can be read as any one of seven, by the v which here looks 
like ¢/g, and by the final ya which, of course, tranaliterates Arabic orthography. 
The word is found thrice in the QB.** dastan is discussed in the note to VI, 8. 

17. da{‘}ea: here the third letter is completely lost in a tear, and, of the 
fourth, only a clear dot and the bottom line remain. In L 16 the word is written 
without dot. 

qanmasa[ : the s has three dote underneath. Cl. kanmasar, but nothing 
at all remains of any theoretically possible letter after the (damaged) a. 
T. sakag (1) (sic I). 

M bisinté is read in the inscription of Tofluquq, l. 40. Although the second i is not explioit, 
this is the only possible reading: in Orkhon Turkish the locative-ablative suffix has a voiceless 
consonant only after sonants and not after vowels. 


Tn all y Old Turkish texts, postpositions govern the base form of nouns (and ‘ adjectives ’) 
but the accusative of pronouns and nouns with possessive suffixes: sco Tekin (1068 : 168-5) 


and Erdal (1979 : 154). The accusative of bis is bizm already in the Tofiuquq on (thrice). 
bisnidd ıa found in U IV A 267. Similar forms are sisnidd (U III 48, 28), srmitd t IV 803 and 
Mait 10, $7) and sinitix (U IIT 48, 10 and 12).- While, in the 

of nouns never e of seems to be the only state of 


govern 
affairs known to Brookelmann (1964 : with examples): ' Postpoaitionen werden statt des 
Casus indefinitus wie beim Nomen mit dem Genetiv des Pron. verbunden ’. 
*3 Tho dative suffix oan, of course, also be read as -+-gd in this text. 
= The final vowel of Arabio رتصه مك‎ ma‘nd, Misä, eto., was sometimes pronounced as [8] in 
Persian; seo Meier (1981: 150). This may have been the case also in our texts. 
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18. yalÿan is usually used of the lie, but MK also gives the example 
yaljan kiši, which denotes the liar. 1. 10 in the Persian document of Minorsky 
(1942) is equivalent to this paseage. 

19. T. bogra; CL Burhan, which strikes one as an unlikely name for a 
Central Asian Muslim of that time.% The name is to be read as Bugra and not 
with o, as in the Khotanese sources quoted in Hovdhaugen (1971 : 186; there 
also as a proper name). This must have become a popular name under the 
Qarakhanid dynasty, as four of its members bore it, including the founder of 
the dynasty and the Bugra khan identified by Barthold (1923). 

bagmy satrmd yer: Orkhon Turkic and in practically all cases 
Uighur too, have the agent of such participial constructa in the nominative 
and not in the genitive: of. täyri yaratmm tsirk bilga qagan (BQ E 1 and 8 13) 
‘the august and wise emperor whom (the god of) heavens created’; atamız 
qazjanmsš tavar (U II 81, 13) ‘ property which our father earned ’. The agent 
ts in the genitive form when the kernel of the relativization is not the direct 
object : oglinsy olm yerin kõrügsäp ... (Suv 625, 2) ‘She wanted to see the 
place where her E had died, and . . '.** Cf. also Y(a)rp Yayatin almas 7 
bitigi (UigLand v) ‘the document of the land taken (bought) from Yarp 
Yaya’, which gives us the theoretical possibility of having the genitive qualify 
yer instead of being a genitivus agentis, and translate ‘ the sold land of B. bag’. 

18-20. For the four n + consonant olusters of these lines written without 
the n cf. IV, 8-9 below and the introduction. As far as the genitive forms are 
concerned, the language of MK offers numerous parallels: cf. Dankoff and 
Kelly (1982 : 67). 

20. T. dzeki; CL öz yér (sic), which is not really grammatical? dzdk is 
attested in TT V 28, 122-8, where it translates a Chinese word signifying 
' & little valley’. This is no doubt a diminutive of ös ' valley ' and identical 
with the lemma 625k in MK, translated as ' the branch of a valley ۰ 

21. The title tuSun had a glorious history by the time this text was 
written ; 33 here, however, the tudun is no doubt just ‘ the village headman, in 
charge of water allotment ’, as we read in MK. The name of this person is 
given as ‘ Barman (pronunciation uncertain)’ by Cl. and as Babek by T.; the 
latter is probably based on the assumption that this tudun is identical to the 
witness Babak tuSun of IIT, 4 below. That does not seem to correspond to the 
form of the letters. The last part of the name looks like a loop superimposed 
on the sequence Ač. The place B//// tudun yeri must be identical with 
ارض نکم تودن‎ in Huart’s first document (transliterated only, not translated). It is 
probably to be understood as ‘the land of Bakuë tuóun'. MK mentions a 
Bakaé Arslan tegin and says that the name has a hard kif, while the caritative 
of bag (i.e. bag + 45) has a soft kaf.“ The plot of Bugra éga, which was adjacent 
to the plot dealt with here, a aran there too. One side of the land sold in 
Huart I is adjacent to سومان بك‎ yul رضيمة‎ the Sdkman bag estate. The spatial 
relationship between the piece of Jand discussed here and that of Huart’s first 
document was either of the two following possibilities. 


* This is the Uighur name for the Buddha. 

* Another example oan be found in Ht IV 855-7. 

33 In his notes for an introduction, Ol. suggests tentatively that tagirmdn عن‎ yéri (sio) could be 
taken to mean ‘his own mill site’. I don't think it could but, moreover, is not what he 
reads in the text. 


a Bee TMAN 11%; pag era ان‎ fic a 
كد‎ See the translation in Denkoff and (1982 : 277) 
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Buğra ogi yeri B. tudun yeri 


B. 
ta8on 
yeri 


The first drawing is the likelier, assuming, as Cl. does in his notes, that adjacent 
sides are mentioned one following the other: in this, the two texts in question 
would agree. 

22. T. does not read this line at all; CL again has Burhan bag for the first 
two words. Bugra is pretty clear. The second word is read as ógd following 
the Huart document. Only the first letter, which I assume to be an alif, is not 
visible, however. At the end of the line there is a word starting mdr or mar 
(with dotted r) which ends with a two-letter suffix. See the sources quoted in 
the EDPT for 2و‎ ‘ counsellor '. 

29. sattımız, as both Cl. and T. read, could equally well be qattmiz ‘ we 
added '. The sentence starting in the tear and ending here corresponds to the 
durustlug /bsitsinlsk üčün of the other documents. 

23-24. Both the Aira and the animal cycle datings are clearly legible. 
The first letter of ségan is a bit faint but quite visible, and the fourth has a 
small ‘ayn underneath, like L 15 above. Now, according to the Chinese animal 
cycle calendar, assumed to have been synchronous with that of the Turks, 
rabi'u ’l-ajer 473 (= 19 September-17 October 1080) does not lie in a mouse 
year but in a monkey year: the cyclical dating is eight years too early or 
four years too late. T. appears not to have noticed anything. CL did notice 
that something was wrong, although he does not seem to have got round to 
checking whether 473 was a mouse year. On a page headed ‘ Dates of documents’ 
he writes: ' The distance between Nos. 1 and 45 is exactly 42 lunar years; 
by the cyclic dates it should be 39 solar years. This does not fit at all. Someone 
must have made a mistake somewhere. Tavigfan % is in fact an amendment of 
the reading in the text JL ز بورد غا‎ this looks more like ol; than anything 
else, and it is difficult to see what else it could be.’ But Minorsky had already 
made another a priors quite plausible suggestion (see below), and a misreading 
of an old and worn manuscript could be almost anything. 

Our text is practically contemporaneous with MK. Oddly enough, the 
colophon of that text is in error by three solar or four oyolical years in the same 
direction.” 

24. rabs‘al ahir: there are two dota over the r and something like an ‘ayn 
underneath the Uighur g/j representing this. CL and T. normalize the name 
of the month to read rabs‘u’l-daar and rebi'sil-ajsr respectively. 


= He means the documents numbered I and VI here. 

* This refers to the cyclic date of number ۰ 

37 This difference between the two dating methods follows from the months which 
mentions. The most complete and oonvinoamg account of the problems m the of the Divän, 
tin taking provios literature on the mater Into aooouni, i that of Danko Kelly (1982: 
6-7). 
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95. There is a vertical stroke after q8, apparently to set the witnesses’ 
section apart from the body of the document. s&ndAki-kA: T. (intel ya (1) 
(untranslated). The nominalization of +d4+AI forms is occasionally also 
found in Uighur; cf. e.g. dvdakdlartin (UigBrieffr C 3). ičindäki-(n)gd is ۵ - 
possible reading in view of the current spelling و‎ for /y/, and would be the 
only correct one in Ottoman Turkish. Cf. gahgtaqus in Uighur (U II 69, 4), 
which shows the pronominal accusative with the --d4--kI suffix. Oblique 
forms of this ending appear to be quite rare in Old Turkish. 

26. Urun Hasan, like the bag of the Ag-Qoyunlu (fifteenth century). 

27. ['AJ|«: CL ‘Ah, T. .مله‎ ‘Aly Mukmad- himself is witness in III, 2, 
in connexion with which the ending +] is discussed. Muhmad is read as 
Muhammad /muhammed by CL/T., with the usual ‘ normalization ' of the name. 

Musa with T., CL left the word untranscribed. 

28. [ta]kn45: CL [Ta]mja&, T. ...lep. The land of Yusuf taknd& 
himself is adjacent to the one sold with text II. 

Yaqub (sic): this person is witness also in IV, 15, but there his name is 
written correctly. elig signifies ‘ king ’. 

28-29. Elig Mura[d] [oh : CL BU (Dig Mul ] ogls, T. dek molla . . . ams (1). 
The letter which I read as r has one clearly visible dot above it, which makes 
its identification problematic. There is place for five letters only, and Munir] 
would be a possibility ; but the fourth letter does not look like an s. 

29. Yahudi (?) Yalu: CL untranscribed, T. Yakud Yalu. The MS looks 
very close to the latter reading, but there is a further letter, either y or ¢, 
inside the aro of the d. Yaqudéinlu, eto., make no sense, and Yahudtyalu as an 
adjective of origin is hardly possible: --IU instead of وکا‎ is specifically 
south-west Turkic. Yäqüt says that the cities of Isfahan, Bagdad and Gurgan 
had quarters partly populated by Jews, called Yahüdiya, and that Muslims 
from there were also called al-Yahddt.** The Yahüdiyg most likely to have 
been the one in our case is the town mentioned by Barthold (1928 : 79-80). 

Barthold (1928 : 269) discusses the deeds of the hafb Arslan Yalu who 
was in charge of the army of the Samanid ruler Muntagir ; of. the name of the 
founder of the Qara Qitay state, Yel Tas (Spuler, 1966: 189). The Mongol 
khan Ügodüi had a vizier whose first name was ۲۵۲2. The correct name of 
Kater Yaru in USp 84, 2 should probably be Kadsr or Kadir Yalu; an l-hook 
is often forgotten in Uighur writing. In this case the name appears with J-qa 
as dative suffix, 1.6. it has back vowels. This fixes the harmony of the name, 
and the two previous instances must also be back-vooalic. 

30. [A]: Cl [ pe ۰ 

halla has a -like sign under the first letter; inisi has an n with a dot. 

Sak... ‘Als: CL reads both of these as Sals, T. as sels. ‘Als and s All look 
identical in the writing of this text; as all persons present at the occasion 
referred to by the document have Muslim names, ‘Als seems preferable for the 
witness. Since it is unlikely that two brothers had the same name, the elder 
(absent) one may have been Säl. This name, however, poses some problems, 
the most recent summary of which can be found in Zieme (1981 : 251-2). The 
witness Kaémé in text IV still calls himself only by a Turkish name; otherwise 
persons present at the transactions either have both a Muslim and a Turkish 
name, as Ahmad Arslan, or only a Muslim one. Names like Bak Tüzün or 
Bugra 507 belong to the past. Bak Türün may still have been a ' pagan’: 


= Barbier de Meynard (1861 (1970) : 618). On the important Yahfidtya of Isfahän of. Schwars 
(1969 : 588, e&o.). 
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sources quoted by Huart (1914: 609) mention Turks of the Käëgar ares still 
converting to Islam in 1043, i.e. only 37 years before our document. Kleventh- 
century Yarkand was not far from the eastern limit of Islamization. From 
Zieme’s discussion of Sah/Sah (loc. cit.) I would infer that the name was 
connected with Buddhism, which is likely to have been of the religion of the 
population of Yarkand before they embraced Islam. 

81. Sai gallab: Cl. Sal, T. sels. This must have been the same person 
as in L 80; his profession having been mentioned there, it did not need to be 


ted. 

32. maj Ahmad ////: CL [man] Muhammad Sal, T. men ahmed Seis. 

‘Ali Tabik tanug man: CL Lali Tojik tanug men, T. seli tajik tanuk (men). 
The words between Ahmad and ‘Als can definitely not be read as tanug man. 
Ahmad must therefore be either the father or the elder brother of ‘Als. Two 
r-dots are clearly visible over the middle of the illegible stretch. 1294 appears 
to have three dota under the £. With ‘Ubman Kanéak (IL, 3), the national/ 
tribal deaignation 18 also appended to the ۰ 

83-36. CL: ‘At least 3, perhaps 4 names illegible’. T.: 33. . . . inisi 
Eus ane . (anuk men)... ogi... men kutlug; 35. . . . tanuk 

. . su(Duman (1) cor ojii; 36. ...tanuk men... 


IL ‘ Turk No. 6’ 


A photograph of three fragments (pl. IU). The middle one is here treated 
last. Each one of the fragments is clearly a whole and not pieced together 
from smaller parts. 


hy 
ü 


. bu ol bat(t) turur kim tanuq boldi- 
lar. tanuglar atı bu bat(t) ičindā 
. (alé [gh] sh 
. had(d)i ulug yol. butünlük u&ün 
. bu bat(t) ////// //m/// 

Ishaq &al(l)&b-qa bir käsäk yerimni 
sattım. 
. Yusuf täknäči šıtı muntını. bir haô(ô)i 
. babanı tykal bulóum. 
. //// yeri b[i]e b[a]d(d)i [ Jet 
. yeri, bir had(d)i Yusuf tälmäti yeri, bir 
وت[‎ taqaġu yılı 
. Tabi‘al aw(w)al aymda. 
män Maka’il Arslan 


p 


e 





c 


. spbašı tanuq män. 


Translation 
a 1. This is that document for which they were the witneases. 
2-8. The names of the witnesses have been [noted] 
in this document. 


o 3-4. I have sold a piece of my land to Master Ishaq. 
6. I have received the whole price. 
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Translation 

5. this side of the fance of Yisuf the ferry-man. One boundary 

of [the plot is N.N.’s] 
land; one boundary is [N.N.’s] 
land; one boundary is the land of Yüsuf the ferry-man; one 
boundary is the main road. For the sake of integrity 
this document [has been . . .]. 
. . . . In the poultry year, 
in the month of rabi'u 'l-awwal. 
L Mika’ll Arslan, 


the commander, am witness. 


e 


o 
ice RO BD EOD BA 


Commentary 

I have rearranged the lines of the translation, as the text is obviously 
confused. Cl. evidently realized this, sinoe in his text he pute the lines of 
fragment o into the following order : 


m 
(4) (This includes our 4 and 5.) 
(D (our L 6.) 

[one line damaged and illegible] 


(T) (Corresponds to our 1. 8.) 
(0)(1) 
(2)a (Includes the first two words of this line.) 

This confusion can only be explained by the hypothesis that this is the 
draft of و‎ contract or an archive copy. 

a 1-2. There are two dote on the first ۶ of turur and apparently also on 
the second one, and one dot on the n of ۰ 

8. Only the tops of two 8’s are visible. The conjecture here follows both 
T. and CL, and VI, 1 below also has yad qwl-. Persian yad is attested also in 
the QB. 

ol. had(dh with CL and clear in the facsimile; T. Rafns. This word and 
the last one in o 5 have little Arabic hà's underneath. میتی‎ is not mentioned 
in the EDPT but appears rather frequently in the QB, always in the rather 
limited metaphorical sense of ‘ uprightness, propriety’. bitsnidk 459^ no 
doubt corresponds to durustlug میت‎ of text VI. English ‘integrity ' appears 
to have both the meanings found in Persian durusti. ‘Completeness ', * oom- 
prehensivity ’ and ‘ perfection’ would be other possible renderings. 

2. The last word of this line is read as ogls by CL, as erke(n?) by T. The 
latter seems more like what can be seen, but would have been written arkdn ; 
9g is possible. 

8. Îshaq and kāsāk have three dote each under their s’s, bir and yerimni 
two dots each above their r’s. A dot appears over the first letter of -ga, a small 
Arabic Ad under the third letter of Ishaq. lshaq gallab is the buyer also in 
documents I and IV. 

5. tdkna& and muni, and bahans in the next line, have single dote 
over their n’s. 

CL left munisim untranscribed ; T. read it correctly but gives an impossible 
translation. I know of one other instance of munt ‘this side’ as derived 
with the formative +tIn: in the MS TM 11 (U 4758) quoted in the note to 
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BT I D 37, intin qu ‘das jenseitige Ufer’ is opposed to munt qui ' das 
diesseitige Ufer ”.% It may be historically identical with the second word in 
dy mnim (often spelt and transcribed ay mnhn) ‘even (German “ sogar ”), 
just’. The literal meaning of dy msnisn should be ' nearest to here ’.4° Since 
+iln is a formative, munisn, like other in forms, can receive possessive 
suffixes. Other examples are ontumnia (M III 6 III r 14-15) taštynenia 
(ManBuchFrag 58) and UigTot 552 contains several such forms: 4 
tajdsn yvyagqs, tamgagnsy soldins, toponin dydins, buruntn alien . . .‘ the northern 
side of the heart, the left hand side of the palate, the front (or eastern side) 
of the head, below the nose ...’. These parallela should be sufficient. 

haB(8W : T. kad(s?), CL "zatt (pronunciation uncertain)’. By d, T. intends 
the letter I transcribe by ô. This can never stand for the sound t, as CL may 
have been thinking. It appears that this letter can be used for the sound [d] 
as well as for the sound [8] in this text too. Notice that hadd is written with 
the letter t in 1, 8 and apparently also L 7. 

6. baham has two small parallel lines aslant above it, which may signal 
an Arabic ha. 

7. Only the two dota of the ۶ in yers are clearly visible, and practically all 
of the following words are lost. What remains is their outline, and an Arabic 
ha under the first letter of haddi. 

8. The two yeri and the first bir have two dots each above their r's. Yusuf 
taknd& appears in c5 above. This person is also the father of one of the 
witnesses in text I and he himself bears witness to the transaction accomplished 
with text IV. 

bl. Jbĝêm: CL and T. both have bitidim. 

tagagu: thus T. with the facsimile; 41 Cl. takÿu. MK also writes tagugu, 
however (four times, with alif between the velars) and so do, according to 
Barin (1974 : 605—6), the Nestorian epitaphs of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuriea (found about 320 miles north of Yarkand). All Uighur sources, some 
much later than our texts,** have tagwju. All late sources quoted in the EDPT 
have bisyllabio forms, all explicable as deriving from tàqug ; this, according to 
MK, is Turkmen. These differences are not reducible to phonetic development 
but would seem to be due to dialect: tagiÿu originally the eastern form, tagagu 
the central one, täqug that of the west. There is an (Arabic) ‘ayn below the g 
of this word in the MS. tagigu yl should not be translated ‘ year of the cook ' 
although it corresponds to a cock in the Chinese twelve animal cycle: as the 
distinction in M I 36, 5 and MK between trkak and tiši tagigu shows, this is 
turkologically inexact: Turkio tagagu/ragigu denoted both the ‘cock’ and 
the ‘ hen’. 

Cl. placed this text in the year A.H. 482 (with question-mark), but the 
papers do not give his reason for this dating. It can be explained on the basis 
of two assumptions: firstly, that this text is temporally between I and IM 
and, secondly, that 473 (the date of text I) is indeed 8 mouse year. We have 
already seen that he did not question the second assumption, incorrect 4f the 


= In one other passage (BT II 1001) wwxiin is the ablative of bw ‘this’ and not the local 
derivate. This form must have helped to change the derivate from *msniin, exoopt where it was 


bio ی کت دام‎ 
+۰ The EDPT would to ' emend ' this sequence to read The form is not ° attested 
only in rather late b inta’: in addition to the exam there, we havo it in 


U 86, 8 and 72, 20, X 808, U 11 43, 12 and apparently aleo t27r3. 
41 In T.'s glossary we read, s.v. takaju: 0 bir 1k mu var f? 
4۶ Thus the examples in TT VII, and the co of 1273 or 1333 quoted in the n. to BT 
VII B 101. 
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Turkish cycle was synchronous with the Chinese one. He appears to have 
considered A.H. 470 too, but then crossed the number out. AH. 494 (twelve 
years after 482) would be contemporaneous with ‘ Arabic No. 2’, and would 
thus contradict one of his (written) statements, to the effect that ‘The Uygur 
texts are the oldest’. The fact is that all Arabic texts (including Huart’s 
documents of 489, 505 and 508) involve judges and notaries, whose position 
may have demanded the use of Arabic. The Turkish documenta mention only 
buyers, sellers and witnesses; we do not know when Turkish went out of use 
in this type of contract, if ever. Our only terminus ante quem for this text is 
the death of [shag gallab. 

3. arslan has two dote above the r, three below the s and one above the n. 
The orthography of Méka’sl is discussed in the notes to V, b 12 below. 


II. ‘Turki No. 7’ 


A MS fragment which may be a palimpsest (pl. IV). The facsimile shows 
a script not very different from that of texts I and IT, but a little more slanting. 


Text 

. Känèäk tanuq min. man İshaq Narsi- 

. či tanuq màn. män ‘Ali Muhmad-ü 

. tanuq màn. män ‘Uéman Känčäk tanug män. 
. män B&bük tuôun tanug mån. män 

. Yusuf hal(l)aÿ tanuq màn. 


Ot m Co RO سر‎ 


Translation 

1. [I, N.N.] the KAnèäk am witness. I, Ishaq Narsi- 
2. či, am witness. I, ‘Ali Muhammad-&, 

3. am witness. I, Utmān the Käntäk, am witness. 
4. I, Bab&k the water distributor, am witness. I, 

5. Yüsuf the cotton-carder, am witness. 


Commentary 

1. The person of whose designation only Kanéak remains can be expected 
to have had a Muslim name like the Kan&k of 1.3; this fragment does not 
contain a single Turkic name. Känčdk probably refers to the tribe. According 
to MK I 30, there were Kanéak-speaking villages around Käägar. Seeing that 
most ' Kanéuk’ words mentioned by him have no Turkish etymologies, it seems 
likely that the Kanédk wore remnants of the pre-Turkish population of the area. 
There appears to be some evidence to show that their language was Indo- 
European. 

Narsi: CL, writing Nàrsa, probably identified the famous Iranian name 
correctly. Muslim sources (quoted in Justi, 1963; 222 a fin—b init.) write 
Narsi, our MS appears to have changed -a to +. There is a dot over the first 
letter, one or two over the third and three under the fourth. Hasan, T.’s reading, 
does not accord with the dots. Arsl[an] is not possible either, mainly because 
the final stroke is not adjacent to the edge of the leaf. 

2. 5/9/5 جو/‎ is found twice in this hne as final element of proper names. 
In addition, the son of ‘Al Muhmad-& mentioned here appears as witness in 
I, 27. CL leaves the letters untranscribed; T. writes gor, which is not what 
the MSS show. čor as second element of proper names, documented in 
UigOnom IT, .م‎ 84, appears to be mainly Manichaean. Borlug Cor, which 
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Zieme reads in UigOnom II A 4, is, I think, semantically deviant; it should 
be reconsidered, particularly in view of Borlugts, to which the editor can point 
as a proper name. Our +čI cannot possibly have been that +61, which forms 
names of professions and other regular occupations. 

2—b. None of the n's in these lines have dots above them and none of the 
و۶‎ three dota underneath, which they do in line 1. 

4. Babak: the Middle Persian name Papak apparently voiced ite labial 
consonants already in the ninth century a.p.; see BI (2nd ed.), s.v. Babak, 
for the important revolutionary figure of this name. 

D. Yusuf Hallaj is witness also to document V, if indeed the same person 
is meant. 


IV. ‘Turks No. 3’ 


A photograph of a well-preserved MS (pl. V). Finer and smaller writing 
than the previous two ۰ 


Tea 

. bu ol bat{t) turur (kim) tanuq boldi-lar. tenuq-lar ata bu bat(t) 
. abrinda bitilmiá turur. màn B&k Tusün sybašı 

ogh, ‘Ali sqbašı inisi ‘U@man (1) og adig igais 

togams tandurust arkän Rabul-da Sokmän big boti- 
qmda(1) bir käsäk yer sat(t)im. Husen ogh İshaq 

. fal(l)ab-qa tort had(d)i birlà sat(t)m, bir ya’ borkka. 

. bu bork bahası yuz al(llig yarmaq; baham tykal buldum. 
yer uspar-laSim: milk {shaq gal(l)ab-mi(n)g turur. bu yer- 

. ni(n)g av(v)al bad(d)i Yusuf mal yeri, yé had(d)i İshaq ÿal(l)ab 
10. yer. kim da‘va qilsar, da‘vasi bata turur. 

11. yıl tort yuz s&ksón qó-d& bu hat(t) bitildi, 

12. qutlug raÿab ayın. 

13. m&n Käčmiš tanuq män. män A& (1) tanuq màn. 
14. màn Davud tanuq min. màn Yusuf täknäëi tanuq män. 
15. man T&àkn&5 ogh Ya'qub tanug min. män ‘Ali T&Xik 

16. tanug män. 


QI oer‏ ص 


Translation 
1. This is that document for which they were the witnesses. 
The names of the witnesses have been written down at 
2. the end of this document. I, ‘Utman, the son of 
3. commander B&k Türün and the younger brother of commander 
‘Alf, have, being clear in mind and in 
4. perfect health, sold a piece of land in Rabul, in the 
5. depression (1) of Sókman bag. I sold it to Master Ishaq, 
6. the son of Husayn, with its four boundaries, 
for a grove of fresh (trees). 
7. The value of this grove is 150 yarmags. I have completely 
received ite (Le. my land's) worth. I have 
8. handed over the plot: The property is master Ishaq’s. 
9. As boundaries of the plot there are, on the first side 
counsellor Yüsuf's land, (and) on the (other) three sides, 
10. Master Ishaq’s land. Whoever makes a claim on it, may 
his claim be void. 
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Translation 
11. This document was written in the year 483, 
12. in the blessed month of Ragab. 


18. I, Käëmië, am witness. I, Ag, am witness. 

14. I, Dà'üid, am witness. I, Yüsuf the ferry-man, am witness. 
15. I, Ya'qüb, the son of the ferry-man, am witness. I, 'Ali 

16. the Persian, am witness. 
Commentary 


1. kim reconstituted by CL in parallelism with text no. I. This word is 
common as a relative conjunction already in Old Turkish: of. ôgirmäk kim 
ógird artuq ards drür (TT II A 60) ‘ The joy (with) which they rejoiced was 
very great’: baga kõr: bu sözlär kim aydim saya bu yanlg arr mai 1 (QB 3992) 
‘Look! The words which I have said to you, are they of this sort?’, where 
‘words’ are subject in the main clause but direct object in the relative one. 
Cf. also the equivalent expression in text No. VI below. 

The n and the و‎ of the second tanug have single dote above them. 

2. akrmda in fact looks most like afwrnda, although the reading we accept 
and afirida are also possible. T. angkinte, Cl. axirinda. Document VI 
(transcript!) also has afred(a), with no explicit vowel after the 4. Both CL 
and T. write bitim4s, although no l-hook is visible. I follow them because 
‘ bütin- ° does not seem to be attested anywhere, whereas scribes often forget to 
add this hook. Bak ‘strong’ appears as first element in proper names like 
Bak Bars, Bak Arslan or Bak Tamir. Although scholars (e.g. Zieme and 
Tezcan in UigBrief A 2) have always read Bag in these names, as Cl. and T. 
do here, the two should not be confused. Turkish names are nominals or 
phrases with transparent meaning, and the title bag has nothing to do in first 
position. The name of the founder of the Bektashs order of dervishes belongs 
to the bak group, as in fact a certain Bak Tas Quilug toya appears in USp 115, 23. 
bag is used after the name, as in L 4 here. Cf. the general Bakétrün in Barthold 
(1928, passim). subah has a dot under the š (sic). s& bah is attested from the 
Tofiuquq inscription on L 3 and MK mentions it as the title of Salóuk, the 
founder of the dynasty.4 The 2م‎ bah was, at this period, subordinate to the 
sar-laškar ; Minorsky (1942 : 188) thinks that ' the real equivalent of the title 
would probably be “captain” ’. Text I refers to land sold by another son of 
Bak Tüzün sü bah. Although T. remarks that the name Sels (which we read 
as ‘Als) has been struck out before Bak, he still includes it in his text. The 
scribe apparently wanted to begin with the elder brother but then decided to 
mention the father too. 

3. ‘Als: CL Sah, T. sels. This person appears as the seller in I, 4. 

‘Uman: this can be read as ° Ssrtman (pronunciation uncertain)’ with 
CL, or as Sintman, Sirtman, Qiniman, eto., but not, with T., as ‘ Siluman (1) ۰ 
Our reading is possible on the assumption that, while writing the top part of 
the second letter, the pen scratched the paper but did not produce any ink. 
Note that a Muslim name is to be expected and that the other possible readings 
would be complete cruces. 

inisi with T. and CL The word has a faint dot over the n, a clear one over 
the second + and what looks like two joined dote over the s; this is irregular. 
tgsiz has three dots under the s. ög a91j is an adjunct noun clause, i.e. one 
subordinated and used adverbially; 6g is subject, adi predicate. adw is 


43 Cf. also Houtama (1894 : 30): st bafi — ra's al-'askar. 


MA. 
qq TS 
E 
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clearly legible, but T. reads aduk instead. a&w is well attested from MK on 
(see EDPT s.v.), which cannot be said of ‘ adug '. This expression appears also 
in I, 6. 

3-4. The binomial igsiz tojasis appears in text I above, and has turned 
up a number of times in Uighur texts not included either in EDPT or DTS. 
In Mait 127 v 26 we find it joined to another near-synonym, adastz, and ib. 1 v 10 
even to another couple, adasis tudasw. Now Persian opens up further 
possibilities, with tandurust. 

4. tondurust with CL; see Steingass s.v., where it is also written as one 
word. T.s tahtvakt is an invented, non-existent form. The structure and 
syntactic function of dg a&ij of the previous line makes it likely that that was 
constructed as a calque on such Persian compounds. The original Turkish 
construction, preserved to this day, adds the possessive suffix of the third 
person to the subject: it would have given جوة*‎ ag. It may be noted that, 
although this non-Turkish construction is common in Chinese, it was only under 
the influence of Persian that it was admitted—and then only sporadically— 
into Turkish.“ As the use of tandurust shows here, the Turks introduced 
Persian (and Arabic) lexemes into quasi-synonym series the very moment they 
opened their vocabulary to elements from these languages. With the various 
possibilities offered for language combinations, they were to remain exceedingly 
popular throughout Muslim-Turkish literature. Text I, which also has the 
series appearing here, already contains an Arabic-Persian couple, da wá dastán.*5 
The evidence of these texts is particularly important as the matter of fact style, 
proper for legal documents, in which they are written makes conscious esthetio 
motivation rather unlikely. Impreasiveness and the exclusion of ambiguity 
are possible motives, as perhaps with Ottóman legal language which is also 
rather prone to such series. Over arkan there is a line probably reaulting from 
the joining up of two r-dota; Rabul has two dota over ita r. Sokmän has one 
dot under the s. According to MK, this word is & military title, which he explains 
from the verb sók- ‘to rip apart’, meaning ‘ one who breaks the ranks of the 
enemy army”. Beside the instances in the documents published here, our 
Sôkman bag is mentioned in Huart’s first text. Cf. the Sokman bin Artug who 
founded the Artuqid state in eastern Anatolia in 1095.44 

4-5. Cl. butt-sinda; T. buti-kinta. There are single dota over the first 4, 
over the first letter in 1. 5 and over the n. The second of these speaks for a q, 
i.e. for T.’s reading. In the Arabic documents, two different things bear the 
name of Sdkman bag: in ‘Arabio No. 5’ a sdgiya tansib ila Sokmán bag, 
i.e. a canal for irrigation; in Huart’s text I, a day‘at amir Sokman bag (with bag 
both translated and retained), and both are mentioned to delimit the land 
concerned. The relevant meanings of day'a appear to be ‘ an estate consisting 
of land, or of land and a house ... yielding a revenue .. .„ (Lane), to which 


44 Here are two examples for the ori Turkish construction: deipárw kdledr, zi لدسجمته‎ 
, ats yetiglig kalir (IrqB 55) ‘ When he comes home, he comes his self being famous 
and horse adequate’. sae: suruk i god lamið sis (Hia VIT 2108) ' You are said to 
be of alear speech and strong of heart’. Cf. QB 2001: 
todumsus bolur ol kõri kifi 
közi sugga ysimds bu denya af 
4 This binomial was bly borrowed as a whole. 


# MK’s etymology of s6kmds is probably correct. In QB 2268 the verb is used in this sense: 
čarigm sükup of tarar. ' He will b through the battle-line and rout the enemy.’ Other 
-mAn forms کج‎ ds oe Deus i 1 
Ugyr-mn, kei-mae, uri-mda, kdo-mén (sco TM NN 1607), as-max, nq-max and some more 
dubious examples. The function of -mAx is fairly obscuro, however, only a few of the above 
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Persian (Steingass) adds the meaning ‘ village”. It is this last which Huart 
adopts. In our text, whatever is here attributed to Sdkman bdg is not there 
for delimitation, but to specify the place within which the land is found. This 
can be neither an estate (as ite revenue would go to somebody else, who would 
also have to agree to any transfer of tillage rights) nor a village, that being 
Rabul, nor a canal. buisq ‘ branch of a tree’ does not fit the context, which T. 
realizes; he therefore leaves it untranslated. Perhaps the word is to be read as 
botsg,*? a rounded variant of batig which is, in VI, 4 below, taken to be a variant 
of bahÿ. batıj is a low place, or a depression in general, ‘swamp ’, ‘ pit’ being 
special meanings. The possible further exemple in VI also refers to a place. 
For the rounding cf. bôrk in 1. 6 of this text. More distant interpretations need 
not be mentioned here. In text VI the word has no vowel signs, and could, 
there too, be read with /o/. 

6. The s’s of kasdk and sat(t}m in this and the next line have double dots 
underneath, the r of yer double dots above. Husen is written qusyn, and is not 
transcribed by Cl. T. ‘ normalizes’ it to hiseyin. Îshaq has a single light dot 
under the s. [shag dallab is the buyer also in documents I and II; in ' Arabio 
No. 2’ 8 mosque bears his name. 

6. Bai ‘manuscript’ and kadd ‘ border, limit, etc.’ both appear as q’t in 
this writing. T. writes the first as haf but leaves the second one as kat. Although 
he translates this correctly as ‘ hudûd ' (the plural of hadd in Arabic |), he 
appears not to have identified the word.** 

tort haddi birla: the same or a similar phrase appears in I, 13 and VI, ۰ 
In VI, 3 the munshi translates: ba éahar haddaë. The first letter of hadd has 
something like an Arabic Aa above it. The r of birla seems to be marked with 
two supersoribed dote, but the | lacks its hook. 

bork has, here and in the next line, its ۶ marked by double dots. T. wrongly 
reads the instances as b#kig (1) and būk but has identified the word and trans- 
lates it correctly. Cl. has the correct transcriptions but writes: ‘The con- 
sideration paid in A.K. 483 is very obscure; it is prima facie a hat of some kind 
worth 150 dérhams. He equated the word with börk ‘cap’, attested from 
MK on. There is no doubt, however, that this is a rounded variant of bark 
‘grove’. A similar rounding after labial consonants can be observed with 
tapuglug in I, 4 above. This phonetic development, in certain cases attested 
also in Uighur, is current in Qarakhanid Turkish. bark is well attested in 
Uighur texts, but was not yet known to the authors of the FDPT and the 
DTS, which therefore have no entry for it. We find it, e.g., in Mait 26 r 2, 
148 r 4, 155 r 2, 143 v 9, 1 r 25 and 1 r 34, in TT IV A 48 and BT HI ۶ 
The note to the last mentioned instance brings evidence for the survival of the 
word in Anatolia as bek. The Anatolian form and its various meanings enable 
us to make the connexion with bók, mentioned in the EDPT as ‘1 bak, 
“thicket” and the like’, where we find both rounding and the loss of r. 
Uighur examples for bök can be found in ETY, which was published in 1965 
but not taken into consideration by either of the mentioned dictionaries. 

yas T.; not transcribed by Cl. ‘U6man receives the fresh, i.e. productive, 
grove, of specified value, in exchange for his field. 

7. Both instances of baha have Arabic hā written above them. The n of 
baham is not really discernible. 


47 The o/« is very clear in the facsmule. 

48 The meaning is drawn from the context. 

4° All of these were pu ی رک و ل تسیب‎ de 
of TT IV, where the word was by the editors. 
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yarmag has two distinct meanings, one denoting ‘ minted money ' in general 
and one referring to a specific coin. As it has, here and in text I, the second 
meaning, it is left untranslated. In MK and the QB, both meanings are attested. 
The first meaning is also found four times in USp in the phrase yarmaq kumi, 
which does not necessarily refer to silver money either: in one case the coins 
are specifically said to be of gold.5° Now to the second meaning, which we have 
here. The Arabic texts from Yarkand deal in dirhams, and I think we can 
take MK’s word for it that this term was equivalent to yermag. Considering 
the phrase mentioned, it would appear that the yarmag, like the dirham in 
general, was mainly of silver but could also be of gold. According to Gabain 
(1973 : 634), who sums up all we know about the monetary units current in the 
Uighur kingdom, the yarmag was also equivalent to the sj. I could not 
discover the basis of this piece of information,®! as no Uighur text I know of 
contains yarmaq with the second meaning. It is true in the sense that the stir 
was the central means of monetary payment in the Turkish east, like the dirham 
in the Muslim world. The swir, like the dirham, was also a unit of weight, but 
to discuss equivalences in that domain would lead us too far afield. yarmaq, in 
any case, does not seem to be used for anything other than money. The EDPT 
suggests a foreign etymology for this unit too, and may be right: the semantico 
connexion with yar- ‘to split (tr.)' is difficult to sustain, and -mAk usually 
forms abstracts. Coins struck at Yarkand itself as early as 404/1013-14 have 
been found, and the actual weight, constituenta and equivalence of the 
Yarkand ourrency could no doubt be ascertained from them. Zieme (1976 : 244) 
tries to determine the value of land in general. The three texts in which the 
amount of grain which a field will take (in volume units) is correlated to the 
price (in rolls of cloth of official size) differ widely; at any rate there are too 
many variables and far too little data. 

8. Instead of usparlaëim, T. has evkaf(t>ns (1) aldım. The word has two 
dots under the s. Here more than elsewhere, the ‘ hook’ of the | appears as a 
hurried line somewhere below. See Minorsky (1942 : 193-4) and &DPT for this 
verb, which the former writes with ü-, the latter with o-. Beside the examples 
in the EDPT, we now also have ssparla- in Eckmann (1976: 139). +14- is 
frequently added to foreign words, as in nom + la-, and commonly to verbal 
abstracts, as in adwt + la-. The base need not be an ‘ archaic’ Persian form, 
however, as Minoraky and Clauson assume. The initial vowel may have been 
brought in to help with an initial cluster sp-, with which New Persian stpardan 
may in fact have been pronounced in the east : cf. Afg. späral, same meaning. 
As our passage is the first attestation of the word in Turkic, one should take it 
to be و‎ contemporary loan from New Persian. Direct Middle Persian loan- 
words are hardly to be found im Turkic (as distinot, of course, from other 
Middle Iranian languages). 

8-9. The genitive suffixes in this and the next line have dote over their 
first #’8 but omit the second ns altogether: cf. text I, 18-20 and the intro- 
duction. 

9. 1nalmayormay not bea proper name here, as T. takes it to be. Yusuf snal's 
land is also on two aides of the property dealt with in the text of Barthold (1923). 


# Cf. Spanish plata and Hebrew kesef, which mean ‘silver’, but also ' money (of whatever 
sort)’. yormag shares its two meanings with Arabio dardAim, modern Arabic Ads and Republican 
Turkish para. 

#1 Zieme, 1976, has more detailed information on economic activities in the Uighur state, 
but does not even mentaan the 

* See Barthold (1928 : 281). 
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9-10. gall}ab yer: T. emends to çalap yiri, CL to Callabmy yeri. There is 
something to be said for both suggestions. 

10. I read ghear against Cl. and T., who both have Aulgan: the first letter 
is marked with a dot above; the fourth appears not to be. The words before 
and after this have not been transcribed by CL, while T. reads them as ۳ 
and tärifint respectively. This is unacceptable both from what appears in the 
facsimile and for evident grammatical reasons. The two difficult words are in 
fact identical, the second one adding +, the possessive suffix. They are 
written tqvy, to be read dava. In I, 27 Musa is also written with final ya, 
also, that is, in the Arabic manner. 

ll. I write sdksén with the EDPT instead of sekson (CL and T.): as the 
second s and the absence of an alf after it show, and as MK in fact says 
explicitly, this can no longer be considered as two words; vowel harmony 
should therefore hold. 

12. T. writes ayin-ta although no ta is visible, CL aysnxia>. The locative 
ending is not necessary, however, as the instrumental suffix +Xn (here perhaps 
+I-n, after the possessive suffix) is also used for time. E.g. MK III 69 qurgag 
سملن‎ bodun kor ‘In a year of drought look at (what) the people (do)’; U III 
78, 18 gop ódün ‘ at all times’. 

13-16. Less than half the instances of män here have their ws marked 
with dote. CL ‘ 4 kegmig ’, which does, however, seem legible; T. yagmig. See 
the note to V b 7 below for this name. 4894 is tentative: the third letter is 
dubious, which gives several possibilities for the fourth. Cl. leaves the name 
untranscribed ; T. aduk. A certain Ady targan appears as the buyer of land in 
ActeOuig 1, 6, 1 and 17. This is probably one of the numerous animal 
designations serving as Turkish proper names; aóij ' sober’ is also possible. 

14. Davud, from Ar. 1۵, sud s domus WS & nie dos above 
CL untranscribed ; T. tavut. The name appears also in Huart I. 

taknaés with T., who treats it as a proper name in his translation; Ol. 

Ferry-men were evidently needed in the numerous canals of the area. 
ممع‎ EDPT and Räsänen for iaknd, properly ‘trough’; however, the EDPT 
quotes it from the Sanglax as ' a small round boat used to cross a piece of 
water’, and similar uses are known from Ottoman Turkish. The person in 
question is also mentioned in I 28 and II o 5 and 8. 

15. Ya'qub is the son of the witness just before him. We also find him in 
document I, where he is called Yusuf takndši oj Yaqub (sic); here, the 
patronym is unnecessary. 

‘Ak: T. ses. CL, who wrote La'li, apparently took the final flourish of the 
preceding # for the hook of an J. 

Takk is ‘ Persian’ both for MK and in the QB. 


V. ' Turks No. 1 continued’ 

The photograph of a sheet whose upper edge is partly visible (pl. VI). The 
traditional way of folding such documents is best seen here: it was rolled and 
pressed flat; then the ends of this flattened cylinder were folded over to meet. 
By the way the folding lines run into the upper edge, it can be seen that the top 
was once longer but was torn away. The text is in the upper half of the sheet 
we have; the bottom half is blank. The writing is rather similar to that of 
text 111. The witnesses’ statements, of which the fragment consists, are 
arranged in a shorter and in a longer column. Aocording to CL, ‘Turki No. 1’ 
is ‘a text in Arabic script of which no photograph is available’. Concerning 
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the use of Arabio writing, we get the following gradation: in the dated texts 
treated above, I and IV belonging to a.m. 473-83, neither scribe nor witnesses 
wrote in Arabic; in the text presented here, the scribe used Arabic, but the 
witnesses did not; in Huart’s texte 2 and 3 (4.H. 505-8), a few of the witnesses 
still signed in Uighur (while in his text from 489 no Uighur signatures are 
found); in a.m. 515 (Arabio No. 5) there were still two witnesses who signed 
in Uighur. Text V is intermediate between these two groups, and if a mapping 
over the years is possible, may have been written in the eighties or nineties of 
the fifth century A.H. 


چم 
À‏ 


. män Sulman otag bak tanuq màn. 

. Nuri oÿh ‘Uéman tanuq män. 

. män Isma‘il ogh Hasan gal(ljab bat(t)ta 
tanuq män. 

. män Bubakir silihdar tanuq man. 

. màn Q(a)ra Sar (?) otag bal ogh 

"U6man tanug min. 

. män Ishaq bat(tX ogh 

. ‘Ali tanuq män. 

. min Yusuf hal(l)a$ tanuq män. 

män Hasan tamgaë tanuq män. 

män Kãšmiš Teksin tanuq män. 

. män Sang Muhmad fal(1)ab ta[nuq män.] 

. Kurlág Muhmad inisi Bubakir 

10. tanuq mán. 

11. màn Yusuf otag قوط‎ tanuq [màn.] 

12. man Babana'il otag bafi tanug [màn.] 


O OD جح‎ C CX i. CO RO بر‎ O Go RO سر‎ 


Translation 

& 1. I, Sulayman the ‘ tent-master ' am witness. 

. ‘Utman the son of Nüri am witness. 

. I, Master Hasan the scribe, son of Isma'il, 

am witness. 

. I, Abu Bakr the sword-bearer, am witness. 

. I, Utman, the son of Q(a)ra Sar (?) the 

* tent-master ’, am witness. 

. I, ‘Ali the son of Ishaq the 

I, Yüsuf the cotton-carder, am witness. 

I, Hasan the seal-bearer, am witness. 

. I, Käëmié the teksin, am witness. 

. I, Master Muhammad the blond one, [am wit]ness. 
. I, Abü-Bakr, the younger brother of Kiirlig Muhammad, 
am witness. 

. I, Yüsuf the ‘ tent-master ’, [am] witnees. 

. I, Baba Na’il the ‘ tent-master ’, [am] witness. 


CO جح مو‎ ® OV Co bo r2 Cx ص جر‎ RO 


قم يم m‏ 
© نردوم 


Commentary 
al. otag is rendered in MK by kayma ‘tent’. This and three instances in 
the QB are the earliest attestations of this noun. In QB 4139 the phrase 
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on olaj appears as the designation of a military unit which an officer oan be 
expected to covet. This should be one rank higher than the otaj bah. otaj is 
discussed in TM EN 489. Although -Xg rarely forms nomina loct, the etymology 
from à ‘fire’ and +4- the denominal suffix is probably correct: as the voiced 
consonant of Ottoman oda shows, the word had a long vowel like the base, 
uot in Yakut. The word is not a borrowing from Sogdian 'wux"k, not only 
because of the velar (TM EN), but also because of the incompatibility of 
content: ’wf’k in fact means ‘place, area’, an adjective derived from it 
(Gershevich, 1954) signifies ‘ local ۰.53 The TM EN entry gives Arabio waq as 
& borrowing from Turkish. This connexion cannot be upheld as it stands, as 
the initial is irregular. Rather, the relationship is much more complicated. 
A title withdg bad is first attested, at almost the same time, in two very different 
sources: in ‘ Arabic No. 2’ and Nizämu ’|-Mulk’s S$yasatnáma.** It appears 
from the latter source that withdg bas was the rank a slave could attain in his 
seventh year, one rank below the ayl bašı and two below the 82058. It seems 
likely that withdg bah of these Persian and Arabio sources and dtag bah of the 
Turkish ones refer to the same title. th, however, is even farther away from t. 
The term twitég ‘tent’, found in Mamlük and other Arabic sources, is 
synonymous with dtag but close in form to withag. It appears to have been the 
missing link; wtthag seems to have emerged through an Arabic (so-called) 
popular etymology : wathiga signifies ‘to trust’, yüthaqu bihi ' trustworthy ', 
eto.55 According to Nizāmu 'l-Mulk, an otaġ bah /withág baš shared his rank 
with three other men. Three otaj baks appear in this document, thus apparently 
nearly exhausting the set of the local court. It is only through the phrase otag 
baš and the task thereby represented that the Arabic form corresponding to 
otag can be explained. In a sense, therefore, Arabic wifaq is a hybrid baok- 
formation. 

2. CL has ‘ Nurs (pronunciation uncertain) ’ where T. reads (¢)ong(a) ; there 
are two dots over the r. Nüri is the shortened form of Nuraddin. The letters 
could also stand for urs ' boy, son °’, which is, I think, not attested as a proper 
name, however. 

8. gallab signifies ‘slave merchant’ in Arabic. T. writes it as galap and 
considers it a proper name. His reference to TM EN 1112 shows that he did 
connect ib with Ottoman çdldhi and çldb/çalab, which he, like the previous 
scholars, is unable to explain; not, however, with the Arabio word. Cls 
manuscript has, throughout, first Calab, crossed out everywhere, and Calab 
written above it. As he writes both with capitals, he too must have thought 
it to be a proper name. Whether he also related it to the Ottoman terms cannot 
now be known. The word appears quite frequently in our texte. (Husen ogh) 
İshaq gallab is the buyer of land in I, 11 and IV and the (main) donstor of a 
mosque mentioned in Barthold (1923); we also have Uzun Hasan jallab 
(I, 26), Sal jallab (I, 31) and Sang Muhmad gallab (V, 8). In two cases, the 
word is mentioned in connexion with professional ND ee Hasan gallab 


# Professor D. N. MacKenme, who had also tentatively made the connexion between the 
two words, now thmks that the similarity 18 a ooincadence (oral communication). The etym: 
of otaÿ is also confirmed by the use of tutun, primarily " smoke" (< fw-), but in late texta 
‘household ’ and ‘ household tax ' (of. Zieme, 1981 : 253). 

4 Text p. 96, transl. pp. 139-40, quoted m Barthold (1928 : 227). 

"5 ] owe this last pomt to Professor MacKenzie. On the other hand, the development of 
mitial ws to w is well in Sogdian, as Gershevich (1954, §§ 210-19) shows; further examples 
Oe Ti un: ME MS could, I believe, have come from 

wi- form preceding هه‎ if the meaning such & connexion. The problem 
iho I think, be reconsidered both from the t of view of the office mvolved with dfag/withig 
baš and from that of Iranian etymology, for of which I am incompetent. 
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in this line, is a scribe, halla Saks galläb (I, 30) a dresser of cotton, one‏ ركبم( 
who separates it from the seed or loosens it. At least in these instances, but‏ 
probably also in the others found in our texta, jallab was not used as the name‏ 
profession but, so it appears, as a general designation for well-to-do‏ و of‏ 
bourgeois persons; in content, therefore, it corresponds to Uighur bayagut.‏ 
Adding the posseasive suffix, we get Ottoman celebi, quite close to this in meaning‏ 
and use. It is interesting for the religious history of the Turks that the term‏ 
bayagut and its borrowed equivalent, gallab, served the early Muslims among‏ 
them as designations for their new God: the hitherto unexplained bayat of the‏ 
Qarakhanid sources and galab/calab of Old Ottoman Turkish derive from them.‏ 
The morphological relationship between bayat, bigdt, etc., and the +AgUt‏ 
formation is disoussed in Erdal (forthooming). Where the believer called‏ 
himself qui ' slave ’,57 God could be the metaphorical slave merchant. The use‏ 
of the word gallab in our texte makes the conceptual transition even better‏ 
understandable. 58‏ 

Here and in b 3, the text clearly has &aj(tY and not ates (T.). 

D. Bubakir: thus also b 9 below. Cf. the name of the Il-khan Abu Sa‘td 
(fourteenth century), which also appears as Busayid Bagatur gan in Mongol 
documents, and Bulgäsim in Huart, text 3.55 stlhdar has three dots under 
the s, like Sulman in a 1. T. 20118487 (thus with 51); CL Silahdär, but the $ in 
the second syllable is olearly visible. This compound comes, of course, from 
Persian and not Arabic; it has the smála form silth (q.v. in Steingass), which is, 
in that language, already used by Firdawsi. Meninski (1780-1801, m, 298) 
also gives stlyhiar as a ‘vulgar variant’. Therefore, no emendation is 
necessary. See the JA for the office. 

tanug man with a dot over each n, as usual in this text. 

b1. Q(a)ra sar is not very satisfactory because of the missing (syncopatod 1) 
vowel; but T. nana sar makes even less sense, and Cl. ۵۵ just cannot be 
read here. drdn sar is probably out (although a proper name Aran appears in 
UigBrief D 1), because it would have been written as ardn. The writing i8 very 
clear: there are three dots under the s of sar; in the first word, there is one 
dot over the first letter and two over the second. Qara is a very common first 
part in Uighur (of. DTS s.v.) and other proper names. sar is the Persian 
equivalent of Turkish baš ‘head’. Although Uighur and Qarakhanid garabaš 
signifies ‘alave’, the sequence also retained ita literal meaning: in QB 6530 
it refers to black hair. It would not be unnatural at all for a bahuvrihi name 
“black-head’ to be given to somebody with dark hair; sang ‘blond’ and 
ars ' auburn ' are also found as proper names. 

2-4. ‘U6mén in 1.2 and ‘Al in 1.4 have ‘ayns underneath their first 
letters. 


5 I write the word as if it were pronounced with a geminate l the simplification 
diced TT ae in fact already have taken place. The 
of the in the Ottoman form also argues for borrowing from a language in which tite 
distinction was unphonemio. 

5 Of. also the common use of al-'abd. The Turks did not first come across this metaphor 
with Islam : cf. the thrice repeated tdpri علبي‎ bitidim of the Gurbaljin inscription in central 


Mongolia. 
Lord and the Greek noun kárioe, originally ‘lord, master, head of a family, master of a 
house’ are among the obvious parallels. 
Ld 


shorter form. bwbeg (ie. Bwbdk in Turoologioal transcription) a in the Mongol text of 
te K Abi 


himself.) 
a quarter in Istanbul was only recently pronounced as SiliMaraga, although 
‘ weapon ’ is, to this day, sildh. 
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5. hal(l)af with Cl. T. writes Kalaç and takes this to be a proper name. 
Professional designations did, of course, tend to function as proper names as, 
in the case of this word, with the famous Sifi martyr al-Hallaj, and with 
Tdknà&i in IV, 15 above. As, however, the person concerned here is given his 
personal name, Yüsuf, we may take it that it has not been replaced by his 
profession. Thus also with the words for the other professional and public 
oocupations which accompany the names in these texts. hallag here has a small 
hà over the first letter. 

6. tamgads is attested in the Orkhon inscriptions, perhaps for ‘ brander of 
animals’, but does not appear even once in the whole translated literature of the 
Uighurs. We find it again in QB 4046 and in a late document in the USp. Bee 
also TMEN 934. 

7. Kaäčmiš, literally ‘it has passed’, is apparently one of the class of 
names given by Turks which refer to some significant event connected with 
the baby or some aspect of its behaviour. Mamlüks, for instance, have such 
names as Ants, Baklamus, Turmsy and Qurmaë.*1 

teksin is written with two or three dots under the very clear و‎ and a dot 
over the ^. T.’s tigin is therefore impossible.** Tezcan (1981 : 63) interpreta 
this word correctly. TMEN 912 discusses a QB example (4069), the Persian 
sources which mention the title and MK’s definition; the latter’s lemma is 
wrongly vocalired as tüksin. 

8. sang ‘blond’: two dota are visible under the s; there are none over 
the second consonant, despite T.’s drawing on p. 161. He there gives it as one 
of the alleged examples of Arabic tā he believes to have found in these texte. 
Therefore T.’s text has Sattg, taken as a proper name. 

Here and in the next line both Cl. and T. normalize to Muhammad. What 
the text has is intermediate between that and the bisyllabic late Ottoman form. 

9. Kurlag has two dote over the r. The second vowel is clearly a/d, in 
spite of CL kÿrlig. T. writes ké<r>ilek, in accordance with the theory mentioned 
in connexion with sang above. Although my account of the word is, in this 
case, not very convincing, T.’s reading does not lead anywhere at all: there is 
no word kértlak, although kérila ‘beautiful’ exists. *ksrla., the base 
I would like to posit for the form, would be derived from ' 1 kër’ of the EDPT, 
which is there translated ‘ stout-hearted, courageous, bold’. The productivity 
of +L4- being virtually unlimited at the time, unattested +14- verbs come up 
with every newly published text. The name of the Mongol tribe تاک‎ 18 & 
regular Mongolian plural of & base which must originally have been Kürleg, 
like this name. 

inisi has a dot over the # and three under the ۰ 

19. Babana’sl was not transcribed by Cl. Written as one word, but no 
doubt composed of baba and Arabic na’s ‘he who receives’: Bak Turin 18, 
in text I, also written as one word. The entry baba in the ZA documents this 
word as a title for important figures in the mystioal domain from the second 
half of the tenth oentury on. In this function, baba is always used before the 
name. Kóprülü (who wrote the entry) gives two late examples for Baba being 
used as first component of ordinary proper names; this is no doubt the case 


© Bee Sauvaget (1050 : 31 f.). 
4 Tn his redrawing of the word on p. 161 ho places two dots under the first i whioh definitely 
aro not there. He seams to have taken these and the s-dots as Arabic yd-dota, related to 


theory aboni the mife a اد و ما‎ oris à 
" also leaves the assumed loss of the r unexplained. 
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also in our instance. na's is written as n’yyl (with a dot over the n). The name 
could therefore have been read as Baba näyil with T. A scribe who could write 
Isma^d correctly would, I think, also be likely to be correct here. I therefore 
suggest that the ya is here the kurst of the hamza, as demanded by Arabio 
orthography. This also holds for 2421 in I, b 8, spelt m'E'yyl: I have 
therefore not transoribed the y, in spite of both Cl. and T.** 


B. THE TURKISH TEXT IN ARABIO SORIPT: Text VI 


In the note mentioned above, E. Denison Ross refers to five documents 
written in Turki in Arabic character. He probably intended to publish these 
himself,** and apparently retained them. The bottom part of No. 1 among 
them, bearing the witnesses’ signatures, appears as text V above. The 
transcript of another one was given to Minoraky, who, in 1942, published a 
photocopy (pl. VIT), adding translation and notes. This is referred to here as M. 
Available to me were this publication, and Cl(auson)'s interpretation of it. None 
of these refer to the original M8, now probably lost. The transoript is acoom- 
panied by an interlinear Persian translation which M. claims is by Sir Denison 
Ross's munshi.** This, of course, cannot be taken as independent evidence 
either. There appears to have been a third hand, above the line, which I fancy 
to be Denison Ross's : it adds A(a)d(d) in L 6 and ba{(s)l in 1. 8, and numbers the 
four aidea of the field and the five witnesses with underlined Arabio numerals. 
Moreover, there is an Arabio 1 over the obsoure end of 1. 2 and a 2 over what 
was illegible in the middle of 1. 9. (Both of these passages are put in brackets 
in the original transoript.) 

Diacritics are very rare in our source: there is a #adda over awwal (l. 4), 
without which it would be identical to ol, and maddas over the first letters of 
ahn(n)d(a) and ay(s)nda. The only letters marked by a macron in our text are 
those representing these two cases.57 Diacritical vowel signs are virtually 
absent: there is a damma over the first vowel of Stn in 1. 9. Otherwise, a 
vowel i8 here put into round braokete whenever it is not explicitly written with 
a mater lectionis. Since foreign words follow the original orthography, any of 
these vowels not put into brackets can be understood to have been long. Both 
common Turkic /e/ (as in yer and te-) and /&/ (as in kds-, man and àr-) of the 
first syllable are in this text written with ya. I transcribe this as e in all cases, 
although the convention hardly has any phonetio significance. In non-first 
syllables, ya always stands for [1] or [3]. 

The transoript usually has the dote which characterize Arabic letters; 
those omitted have not always been mentioned in the notes. Punctuation, 
capitals, etc., is as above. 

In Turkish words, back vs. front vocalism is distinguished only with the 
velars, و‎ : and g:k: among other things, final /ä/ is written with alf like 
final /a/, and ta is used with both front and back vocalic words. 


H The à in the first syllable of that transorrption ahould perhaps also be explained: the MS 
has an alif but I have tried to come as close as possible to the correct Arabic form, which has 
an i instead. 

“ Mmoraky writes, p. 192, RM ES SE 06 ناك ملاع‎ GU Denison 
Ross, but thet it ' only y oovers the text 

"| would hereby to thank A. B. Shahbaxi, who deciphered this (mostly undotted) 
translation for me. 

© dy ‘moon, month ' has a long vowel also in Turkmen, etc. 
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Text 

0. (The basmala) 

1 مه‎ tara kim (a)y (a)nnq-lan (a}ts() b(a)t(t) &bn(n)d(a) yad 
2. men aslo b(a)k()ak-nuy ogh M(u)bm(s)d hağ{i)b iqrar quld(m) k(i) (1) 

Inmas- 
3. bir kes&k iki yuk orni yer satt(1)m, tort h(a)d(d)i birlä min y(a)rmaq-qa. 
4. bu yer-nin aww(a)l h(a)d(d)i B(a)t())q Ang; ik(i)ng h(a}d(d)i M(a)s'ud 
T(o)gnl su bali 
5. yori; učüně b(a)a(d)i Š(iJmkêt qui ; tort{i)ng h(s)4(3)i B(a)6()a& hai ()b 


yeri, uX4- 
6. mälik///. butort h(a)d(d) i&(i)nd&ki yerni satt(1)m. b(a)hasi t(u)g&l buldum. 


erni 
T. Deal Üavl sy وخ قوط‎ uspa(r)ladim. bu yer birlé k(i)m-g& ersà d(a)'wa 
8. d(a)stan yoq. k(i)m d(a)‘wa qilsa d(a)'wa-m bat()l turur teb d(u)r(u)st-luq 
9. ybiin yıl beš yuz on bæ-tā ///////// ah r(a)bi (a) "lab(i)r ày()nda bu 
0. batt) h(u)ğ(ka}t berdim. ^ M(u)bm(a)d hak(i)b 
1. men ‘(U)m(a)r. men ‘(U)$man. men su (1) قوط‎ bu b(a)y' uz& t(a)n(a)q 
men. màn 


12. Gadir ///// og t(a)n(u)g men. Ahm(a)d ////// t(a)n(u)q men. 


Translation 
1. This is the document concerning which the names of the witnesses have been 
noted at ite end. 
2. I, chamberlain Muhammad, son of Husayn the pilgrim, acknowledge that 
I have sold a piece of land in Smmas 
3. (ft) for (the sowing of) two loads (of grain), with ite four boundaries, for a 
thousand yarmaqs. ۱ 
4. The first boundary of this plot is the Deep Canal; its second boundary is 
the plot of commander Mas'üd Togril ; 
5. ite third boundary is the Cimkät ridge; its fourth boundary is the land of 
the Pilgrim Chamberlain, the 
6. mulberry-garden- ? I have sold the land within these boundaries. I have 
completely received its worth. The land 
7. I have handed over to Israfil Čavl, the commander. Concerning this land 
there is no litigation with, or legal trick 
8. towards, anybody. Saying ‘Whoever starte litigation, his litigation is null.’ 
I have, for the sake of 
9. integrity, in the year 515, a . . . year, in the month of rabi'u '-àbir, given 
10. this document as testimony. (Signed :( Muhammad the chamberlain. 
11. I, Umar. I, ‘Utmän. I (f) Sü (1) bain, am witness to this sale. I, 
12. Qadir . . . the son of (?) am witness. Ahmad . . . am witness. 


Commentary 

1. (a)mwp: transcript ils; a tall ya in «ll could have been mistaken 
for a lam, and the alif overlooked. My reading follows Cl.; M. writes busk, 
which does not signify 'experte' and is not acceptable. Reading ' kim-nin ` 
instead of kim (any would have been closer to the date; notice that the 
genitive suffix is written separately also in 1. 2. However, I have not met km 
as a relative pronoun either in Old or in Quarakhanid Turkish. It +s frequently 
used as a rather versatile conjunction, an indefinite and, of course, an interroga- 
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tive pronoun. Here is an example of kim used as an indefinite antecedent 
(MK, fol 182): tavar kime(n)g ükliså, bagltk ayar kargaytr ‘ Whoever has 
much wealth is more worthy of being an emir than an other’. Should examples 
turn up in which forms of kim are used as relative pronouns, kim-nvy would 
have to be preferred here too. 

Under this the munshi wrote two illegible letters, and then anha ‘they’. 

(ats follows CL; transcript ny, which is visually not very different, once 
the alif is disregarded. bu is another possibility. 

áhn(n)(a): CL azwwda. The first letter has a madda over it in the 
transoript. The letter after the r has two (joined) dots underneath and is 
therefore not a nln; cf. p. 264 in the introduction. qd: thus transcript, 
and also, e.g., text I in the corresponding sentence; Cl. binds with ۰ 

2. The patronym of the seller has no yé after the sin and would normally 
be read with Cl. as Hasan. As Cl. recognized, however, both buyer and seller 
of this text are probably the same as those of ‘ Arabio No. 5’. The seller is 
there called M(u)h(a)m(ma)d al-hag(s}b bin al-H(u)s(a)yn ab-h(aj(f)ad bin 
Noë-tegin ۰ 

hagÿaë: this is written with initial 4@ here and in line 5, and here 
the munshi also writes it that way; but no such word existe. The transcript 
here also gives us the choice between final s and č, writing them above each 
other. haggag is, according to Lane, ‘ a frequent performer of the pilgrimage to 
Mekkeh, and of the religious rites and ceremonies ordained for the occasion '.** 
Over -nin the ‘third hand’ wrote beg. Bag (without yā as second letter) would 
be possible in the context, but the text is better left as it is. 

igrar qsld(vm) k(s) : transoript tgrar quduk (sic, with kaf), which M. considers 
to be the 186 pers. pl. of the perfect. This is impossible and not only because of 
the aberrant form: the first examples of -dUE for the 1st pers. pl. pf. turn up 
in East Turkic with Rabgüri (fourteenth century); Qarakhanid sources have 
-dXmXz throughout. What we need is the singular: the transcriber apparently 
took the end -mim for a waw and overlooked the second letter of the con- 
junction.* If, as we assume, the conjunction was Persian, this letter was 
ya or hà; it was mim if the conjunction was Turkish kim. 

Cl. interpreta these words as Israfil Cavls, apparently taking them for a 
(not likely) misreading. S(+)nmas-ia, i.e. LL. appears as Lill in the 
transcript; the similarity is, I think, evident. Cl. wanted to read this as 
$8 bastka, which is unlikely particularly since the preceding words cannot be 
read as lerafü Cav. Nowhere else in the document is the general locality 
specified, and this is the point at which it is mentioned in the other texts. 
Notice that Israfil Cavls sü bašys other acquisitions (mentioned in the note 
to l. 7) are also in Sinmas. s1-n-mas signifies ‘ it does not break’. -mAs is the 
form of the negative aorist suffix found in most modern dialects and, alongside 
-mAz, in Qarakhanid Turkic; Old Turkic and Ottoman have -mdz, the 
original form. 

3. iki yuk orm yer: the transoriber puts yuk into brackets, and the munshi 
leaves it untranslated. This is, of course, the common word for ‘load’, here 
referring to the load which can be carried by an animal. The non-Muslim 
Uighurs also used to measure land by the amount of grain it oould take. An 


© À meaning of the word apparently more common nowadays, ‘a litigious person ', hardly 
fits our purposes. 

“ Possibly, of course, such passages were not just misread, but actually damaged in the 
original M8. 
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example of this habit appears in Acte 2, in the footnote to which Hamilton 
(1969) lists literature on other Uighur deeds of land-sale in which this is done. 
It appears to have been specifically Central Asian, and there pre-Turkic: 
Zieme (1976 : 245, n. 59) quotes the translation of a sale contract for land where 
this is documented ; the contract is in Sanskrit." M. writes (p. 192, n. 3) that 
tho estimation of land according to the amount of seed is still practised in 
Central Asia. It follows from Hamilton’s discussion that the Buddhist Uighur 
measures involved were units of capacity and not of weight. In the Persian 
document apparently from Khotan published in M., the extent of the area is 
also expressed in the amount of grain which could be sown on it, there also in 
a weight unit, the karwär. The farvdr and the y#k are discussed in Hinz (1970: 
14-15, 36). Although the Persian word properly means ‘ass-load’, we 
apparently have to distinguish between ass-loads and horse-loads, the latter 
being double the former." In Eastern Anatolia of the fifteenth century, the 
yük was a horse-load, 162 kg. This need not have been the case here. Hinz 
gives the Buyid (a.p. 942-82) farvar as 100 kg., the Ilkhanid one as 88 kg. 
Our yük was presumably of this order, taking it, with M., to have been equivalent 
to the harvür. 

The fourth letter of sattım has no dots at all; it could therefore be either 
tort. 

4. B(ayu(sg: M. Batag which, being a late product of batgag, cannot have 
appeared here; Cl. batuk. Cl.’s form is based on the assumption that, the velar 
being voiceless, this must be the suffix -Uk which always has rounded vowels. 
But while bateg is common in this sense, batug does not exist at all. To me, 
batıq seems to be an example of baitg with final devoicing, which is the rule in 
modern Eastern Turkic. This process begins as early as the Qarakhanid texts, 
a fact which, I think, has been hitherto overlooked. Thus, مریم‎ ' false acousa- 
tion ’ is written with g in MK but و‎ in the QB; MK’s qat ‘ something added 
on’ comes from gat-, the QB’s al ‘ habit’ probably from al." MK also 
writes yatq for yattg and confuses, as his entry shows, yorg ‘ character’ with 
yoru ‘dynamic’. batiÿ (here devoiced to batsg) is translated as ‘marsh’ by 
the editor of the only Uighur example we have, but in some of the instances in 
the QB clearly means ‘ deep ’, e.g. in 1087 and 4704.7? The munshi copies the 
words Batt Ang untranslated; in the margin he adds: nahr jy. These two 
words have practically the same meaning and should probably be taken as 
parallel, independent (and correct) glosses on arg. Notice also that Yaka Ang, 

Hoga Ang, Bes Ang, Yul Arg Bazar are place names of our day in the Yarkand 
area. batt is apparently identical to what may be همم‎ in text I; the first 
vowel could be rounded here too. 

su bah wrongly (but not unexpectedly) translated as mirüb by the munshi, 
m the person responsible for the allotment of water in a village. 

(t}mkat gad: Cl. writes Cvmkat in spite of the front k and changes 
qašı of the transcript to ‘ garyass (1) '. gad is attested in MK in a sense which 


"*[ do not think we know here whether the persons concerned were Indian colonmts, or 
whether th neni ad the local Ir&nian population one of their two sacred languages 
also for maob ° seri ; in the latter case, would have filled exaotly that 
function which res m Muslim Central Asia. 

Ti wigr, the Arabic counterpart of yuk used, e.g., m Barthold (1923). is also neutral in this 
respect. It would be interesting to know ita geographical diffusion, and whether it followed or 
preceded the karsär. 

Tt Texoan (1981) relates rt to aligkamhE ‘ habit’, alepik, eto., of Turkey-Turkish. 

n MK fol. 188 should be emended to read batig : al-'asmig min an- wa gayrikt instead of 
gamg ; therefore ‘ deep’ again. 
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fits our passage, there also written with alf: yar gai ‘the edge of an eroded 
river bank’. Hedin came across this term. He writes (1903 : 69): ‘ Nur wenn 
man an den steilen Ufern (Jar oder Kasch = Strandterrasse, vgl. Jarkent, 
Kaschgar) vorbeistreicht, ...'. Cf. the Qara Qaš and ۲90 gas (i.e. ‘ black’ 
and ‘ white’ q.) rivers to the south of Khotan. Houtema (1894) has the word, 
with the translation ‘the brow of a mountain stretching horizontally not 
vertically . The munshi was not far from the truth in translating kanär. The 
first part of the name can be taken to be Turkish, where čim signifies ‘ grass " 
and ‘sprout’; ۲۶ to the west there also is a town by the name of Cimkand. 
‘kath’ appears to have been & very common second element in town names: 
Barthold (1928 : 162 ff.) mentions more than twenty suoh names in a few pages, 
among them Shutürkath and Khátünkath. Kath itself is, of course, the name of 
the ancient capital of Khwarazm. The word is, in fact, a variant of the Sogdian 
noun kand, attested in Christian Sogdian: see Gershevitch (1954 : 74, § 96). 

H(a)f(f)aà may be dubious: or is the final vowel meant as a Persian 
izafat and did the ÿ change to č in that language already? I would have 
expected a proper name, but other designations were also used in this function. 
The final vowel could also be the ya-ye tankir. Cl. emends to Haccac; the Munshi 
does not dot the word at all. Professor Ménage convincingly suggests a crasis 
from Haggag+&, with the oaritative/honorary element used in texts I and 1. 

56. stmalik ///: the second word is clearly written t-n-g. The munshi 
writes b(a)¢(s)q instead, and is followed by M. CL’s text has ' dz malik nin )1( ۰ 
There are very clearly three dote over the ¥, and MK writes explicitly that the 
word for ‘ mulberry ' contains this sound. The munshi has also understood it 
this way, since he translates tützár, i.e. ‘mulberry garden '. Lines rarely end 
in the middle of words in these texte, but cf. botr-gqunda in IV, 4-5. -HXk 
freely creates names for areas in which the plant denoted by the base noun 
grows or is cultivated ; borlug, dadaklik, yemsslik, qalvalq ( vegetable garden’), 
murudlug are all attested in Uighur and, e.g., sgwriuk in MK. Arabie maltk 
* possessor ’ (not ‘ possession ’) does not seem to make any sense in this context. 
M. is probably right to understand the words as in apposition to what precedea. 
The munshi’s reading of the second word may be correct and could be translated 
as depression ': see b(a)i(1g on L 4 above. There is also another possibility : 
about 12 miles to the north-east of Yarkand there is a village called Kara Dong 
and Jarring (1964) s.v. notes duy ~ döy ‘ hill, hillock, back’. This corresponds 
to dön ‘ Hügel’ quoted in Radloff (ıı: 1731-2) from Kazakh, Kirghiz and 
Taranchi. Menges (1955) s.v. has a Chinese etymology for the word, which 
may be responsible for the d in the modern form, while the older form, that of 
our text, would have t.75 No emendation may therefore be needed, and we 
could read gémalsk t(o)ng, ‘ mulberry hill’. 

6. b(a)has transoript, although bahasın would give a better direct object. 
Uighur, however (unlike Republican Turkish), occasionally does have direct 
objects with possessive suffix but no accusative. 

6-7. tigdl, bafi-ja and kim-ga clear in the transcript. These perhaps 
authentic early instances of voicing should not be emended to k, as Cl. does, 
but taken seriously. The Persian diacritics, which this MS uses, give us precious 
differentiations between j and č, b and p, ete. Possibly, though, the transoriber 
took fathas for g-lines. 


See Rásanen (1969) s.v. and the various Ottoman dictionaries. 
1۶ The tense/lax ition for Chinese consonants may at this time have been heard as an 
unvoioed/voiced one, latter distinction bemg dominant in Turkish today. 


/ 
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7. Bird names seem to have been common with Qarakhanid Turkish 
officers. The name of Isräfil Čavli sü bass can be compared to Mas'üd Toÿru 
sù bah of 1. 4 above, to ‘Abdu 'I-Galil Cagrs ss bah who appears as witness in 
‘ Arabic No. 2’ and to Cavls al-hayl bah in the second wag f-document published 
by Khadr, 1967. (The last term is misread as al-Hiläh.) Cf. also QB 4067-8: 
qayuga ögälik tagir Ok, bulur; qayu kok ayuglug cà at alur. qayusy inand bag 
qayu وق‎ bag, qayus tegin bag qayu Sauls bdg. In Dankoff (1982) this is 
translated as follows: ‘Some may be awarded such titles as ... Çağrı Beg, 
Kül Erkin, or Cavh Beg’. MK, fol. 212, after defining dagn as the " saoer 
falcon ’, adds ‘ and thence a man is called (yusamma) éagn bag ’. In our passage, 
Cavls appears to be part of a name and not of a title; note that quite a few 
Old Turkic elements appear to have led a double or triple life as common nouns, 
names and titles. 

For Ierafsl cf. the Nigamaddin Ierafsl Togan tegin mentioned by MK, whose 
Turkish name also denotes a bird. Israftl Čavh sa bas bin Harin üga is also 
the acquirer of land negotiated in ‘ Arabic No. 5’ (a.m. 516) and Huart III 
(A.H. 508). This latter fact should prove that the Denison Ross set and the 
Pelliot set are closely related. 

uspa(r)adwm : clearly uspadladim in the transcript. Three dots, which are 
placed under the s, were perhaps meant to mark the p in the original MS, if 
this practice already existed at the time. They could also belong to the sim, 
however, as happens even in our MSS written in Uighur script. The verb, 
discussed in the note to IV, 8 above, is correctly translated as tasltm namudam 
by the munshi. 

7-8. The formulation in I, 16-17 is quite similar to the one found here. 
Professor 8. Shaked suggests that the word here written as d(a)stan may not 
represent New Persian dastan ‘ deceit ’ (as translated by Minorsky), but Middle 
Persian da(de)stan ‘judgement, justice, law; case, process’ (MacKenzie), here 
used in the latter meaning. da'wa dastan would thus be a binomial. Although 
common in Middle Persian, this use is not known to me from New Persian 
sources; it does not seem to be found in the Shähnäme. The context of this 
document and that of text I appear to be valuable illustrations of how the 
implication of ‘ (legal) tricks’ may have come to be added to that of ‘ case, 
process, litigation’, eventually becoming the central meaning. A minor com- 
plication is the absence of alif in the first syllable of our instance of the word, 
while the Middle Persian lexeme under discussion has a long vowel in this 
position. Note, however, that length is not marked consistently in our text. 
Professor Shaked informs me, on the other hand, that the first vowel of dastan 
could also have been shortened in Persian. We thus appear to have indirect 
evidence for the lingering of the original meaning in Early New Persian; no 
confusion at all need, of course, have occurred with dastan ؟‎ opio ’. 

8-9. durustlug usn: cf. bitunluk Ain in IT, o 1. The munshi translates 
at jehat-e dorostt. The first vowel of u&sin is written with a damma and no waw. 

9. - The month in question begins on the 19th of June 1121. CL would like 
to read tavıgfan where I have put slant lines, and his justification for doing so 
has already been quoted in the note to I, 23-4. tanigan is the cyclical year 
covering most of 515/1121, and he may have been right. The transoript has 
باك‎ Ey», by M. translated as follows: ‘which in Turkish (1) is the year of 
Nak (" Dragon ")'. A note adds: ‘The word css.” bwrigha (1) standing 


™ Bio; the i-dota have been added by M., although this could also be a b. ‘ &&b' could also 
be read as yZE or as (dk, but all this does not lead anywhere either. 
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before nak cannot be right. I am inclined to read رام تررك جا‎ “ in Turkish ”, 
in view of the word bilturkiyya which introduces the Turkish yond-yilf in an 
Arabic document of the same collection.” At the end of the paper, there is & 
‘Note: I owe to Dr. W. Henning a further confirmation of my reading ...: 
A Turkish inscription in Chwolson, Syrischnestor. Grabinschrifien has: 
Altksandros gan sayté 1648 drdi turkéa yl ud.’ According to Bazin (1974 : 
621-3), these Nestorian inscriptions commonly refer to the twelve animal 
cycle as isrkčà. The Persian Nagr-ad-din Tüsi who, in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, wrote a treatise on the twelve animal cycle, also called his 
work Ahkim-+ Salt Turkan ‘The rules of the year of the Turks ”.77 Hare 
years are immediately followed by years of the dragon. This time, the possible 
gap may have been caused by an attempt to synchronize the two methods of 
dating, i.e. to have them start at the same time. Bazin (1974) discovered that 
such an attempt led the Nestorian Turks mentioned above to adopt two 
calendars differing by one year. Possibly, some such thing happened here, if 
the tentative reading of the transcriber 78 is closer to the truth than 8 
conjecture. Our sparse material is just not sufficient for & solution. 

dy is written with a madda. This appears to have been also the Persian way 
of writing the word, to judge from the entry in TM EN 627. It had a long vowel, 
which it still does in Turkmen and Xaladj. Thus the population in question 
here pronounced Proto-Turkic long vowels as long, as did also MK and 
&pparently the author of the QB. 

10. A(u)f(fa): Cl. hucca; but the word is written with tā and not tà 

Ga, which no doubt showed how it was pronounced.’ 

M(u)hm(a)d haÿ(i)b: the transoript here has a circle, in which the words 
d(a)sth(a)t(t) M (u)h(a)m(ma)d Hag(s}b are written. I have no doubt that this is 
meta-textual (as M. also seems to have thought), i.e. that it constitutes what the 
transcriber had to say about what he saw in that place. CL took Dast-i zaji 
(sic) into his text, but that seems unlikely. No signature (nan) or stamp 
(tamga) can be detected on any of our texts in Uighur script.*? Their validation 
must have consisted of the mention of the name of the seller in the body of 
the text and subsequent reference to the witnesses if n. : 

ll. su )1( bah: transcript nu bad or n(a)w bak, under which the munshi 
(who was perhaps also thinking of su bah) wrote the word mangab, i.e. ‘title’. 
M. and CL s bait. They are probably right, but the munshi was probably 
wrong if the mens are transcribed correctly: titles were very often also used 
88 proper names in Uighur/early Muslim times, and a certain Subdshi tagin is 
mentioned in Barthold (1928 : 269, 272-3). 

12. The first 10 letters of this line have been put into brackets by the 
transcriber. The first four appear as ‘Adir with alif and a dotless ya (which 
could also be و‎ or b). M. and CL Qadîr, the former suggesting that it might 
stand for Qadtr. If the idea is correct (and I have no better suggestion) I see 
no reason for the voicing. The next five letters look like d'shd, only the À being 
dubious. The munahi drew a vertical line under the alif, and wrote nām ‘name’ 
before it and nám-e padar ' father’s name’ after it. He thus took the dal, at 


" Boo Baxin (1974 : 584). 

™ Which he put in brackets to show how tentative it was; not translated, of course, by the 
munshi. 

™ This, by the way. is the spelling of Redhouse. Steingass and the munshi write tå marbüla, 
which Dr. Shahbezi transoribes with ¢. 

Gao eke rend of two rectangles which appears at the end of the Peraien text published 
in Minorsky (1942) must have been such a signature. 
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any rate, to belong to the first word. The second word is transcribed by M. 
and CL as Dafmand. M. mentions an even shorter form which Persian 
dànimand took on in Mongolian, dakman. The word after Ahmad looks like 
d’shmd, the last four letters apparently added by a different hand. M. and Cl. 
give the same transcription. As dal and wäw look rather similar, a reading 
wa-aëhad ‘I too am witneas' should not be taken out of consideration for 
either of them. If not more convincing, it should at least make dasmand leas 


convincing. 
oÿh has no dot over the ‘ayn. 


WoBD-LIsT 


In what follows all the forms found in the texts are cited in alphabetical 
order, with the exception of tanug and män. The letter ‘ayn is not taken into 
consideration in ordering. The signs + and — mark morphological juncture, 
nominal and verbal respectively. They have nothing to do with the way the 
word is divided in the text: for that, the index should not be consulted. 


they do not necessarily 


Translations are given as a help in identification ; 


cover the whole semantic domain of the word and refer to what appears before 


Bubakir V a 5, b 9 n.pr. 
Bugra I 19; Bugra I $2 n. 
bul—dum IV 7, VI 6; bul— "dum 2 06 to find’ 
bulunluk IT o 1 * comprehensivity * 
Cael VI 7 n.pr. 
ودب‎ II o 5 ‘ fenoe ’ 
O(s)mEdt VI 6 عملم‎ 
dastan 117; d(a)stan VI 8 ‘ procese, litigation, 
legal trick ' 
da‘va I 16, IV 10; d(a)wa VI 7, 8; da[']ga 
I17; da'wa--a IV 10; d(a)‘wa-+s VI 8. 
T ther wrth dastan, ‘ lrtigation ' 

IV 14 n.pr. 
)زه‎ VI 8 ‘ comprehensivity ' 
alig IV 7 ‘fifty’ 
qrkin 1 7, 8, IV 4; e-d VI 7. Cf. ۵۰ 
4 be' 


to 
Bly I 28 n.pr 
Gadir VI 12 npr 
fab I 26, 80, 81, IV 9, V a 8, b 8; 
Dab mag IV 8; $elDab--ga I 10, 
o3, IV 6; ل‎ (ga) I 14 ' master’ 
hadi Fi T ee ی‎ 
A(aïd{d)+1 VI 8, 4 bis, 5 bm; png 
ob; d)--lan T 13; h(a}d(d) 
Badd) +i 130; Mald(d)-+ D o 7; [kad{d) 
+1] I 18 * 
0 Y OL 6, ۱ 


0 ač 91 5 
25 bis, II a 1, 2, o 2, IV 1 bs, 1l; 


VI 1 bis, 10 ° document’ 
a 3, b 3 ' scribe, calligrapher’ 
counsellor * 

+(i}nddh VI 6;‏ ; 
’ ملسم ' 25 
ال ا ونر 


VI 3; ikagu 10; iki+(a 1 19: Hiag 
VI 4 ‘two’ 


+ 


morphological suffixes. 
هشه‎ I 6, IV 3 ' sober’ 


VI 12 n.pr. 
ahr+tnda IV 2; idi a) VI 1. See also 
rabi' ir. ‘end’ 


‘Ali 1 4, 9, 80, 82, IT 2, IV 8, 16, V b 4; CAF 


I 27, 80 n. 

(amay YI 1 of oi. 

mus I 8 ‘ mind’‏ لابه 

arg VI 4, in B(ax(yq Ang, ‘ canal’ 
Arslan I 6, 10, Il b 3 npr. 

asim هل ل‎ isan t 


n ri 


VI 6 ‘ value’ 
baš; seo otag bass and subak. ‘ head, leader’ 
B(aM(sq VI 4 nloc. Of. batig 

10; bat(su VI 8; bail I 18 ' void, 
b(ayy' VI 11 ‘ sale’ 

111 4 n.pr. 
bag IV 4; bdg--wi(w)g I 19 the well-known 
title 
قتطمط‎ (?) I 21 n.pr. 
Bak Tustin IV 2; Bäktyrun I 3, 5 n.pr. 
ber—wrlar 18; ber—di dim VI 10 ° to give’ 
E d Bra ve’ 
bir I 10, IL o 8, 5, 8 bis, IV, 5, 6, VI 3; وا‎ 
ILo7*'one' 
birla I 18, IV 6, VI 8, 7 ‘ together (with) ’ 
لیر‎ IV 2; bitil-ds IV 11 ' to be written ’ 
bie 16; bisi[a)g--3à I 4 ' wo’. Of. [ghur mis 
bol— ur I 12; bol—dslar II a 1-2, IV 1 ‘to 
became, to oome to be’ 
botiq mda LY £-6 -land depression’ 


; bork-+-kd IV 6 ' grove’ 
bull, 12, 18, 18, 24, 25, IL & 1, 2, o 2, IV 1 bis, 
7, 8, 11, VI 1, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12° this’ 
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Sulman V a 1 ۰ 
subah 1 4 bis, B, 9, UH b 4, IV 2, 8, VI 4; 
bahtga VIT: sy (?) bah VI 11 military 


V b 6 ' seal-bearer ’ 
I 7, IV 4 ' whole of body ' 


H 


iaw«q passim; also tang lar and teed + 
a)neg+tilan VI 1; a)(u) VI 11, 12; 
deme VI I3 * witcims 

[ta T 3 ‘ the aot of bearing witness ' 

4 ' veteran’ ۰ 
tagage 11 b 1 ‘ poultry ' 
P deg d 
i II o 5, 8, IV 14, 15 فججزة:]‎ I 28 
t -MAn ? 

TAKE 1 88, IV 16 ‘ Persian’ 

te—b VI 8 ‘to my’ 

teksin V b title af a commoner who is in the 
third rank bolow the king 

tojans IV 4; fogastz I 7 'unafüicted by in- 
foctious disease ' 

Rn VI 4n. 


ur tort&ns I 21 ‘ 


da de (VE 


26 ; tal?’ 


118° 
Yalu I 29 npr. 
Ya'qub IV 15; Yi I 28 npr. 
yorvm+1+I 12‘ E 
yormaq I 12 bis, IV 7; +ga I 11-12; 


ted money, coins’ 
yer 111, 19, IV 5,8, 10, VI 8, 7; yer+i 121, 


Ii o 8 bis, IV 9, VI 5 bis; FED 
[yer--5] I 22; gie 18, IV 89; 
yer--p VI 4; rs VI 6 bis; 
paris 10 8° 

yeimil Î 23 ` sovonty ’ 

yu I 38, IV 11, VI 9 ۰و‎ I 24, II b 1, VI 9 

yol IT o 1 ' road’ 
117, VI 8 ‘ there is no. 

Re SUIS 1v $, 14, V b 6, 1 

ی 


m is 


slo VI2, 10; 
», 


b8,9 
97, Il 2 


pr. 

0gi--« I 4, 5, 27, Fe ate TV85, 15, 
۲ ط 3 2 ه‎ 1 ee VI 12; 
لهم‎ tre 118; ti 

of IL a 1, IV 1, VI 1 ‘ thas (demonstrative) ' 

ox VI Q ten ' 

VI 3 ‘ place’‏ :لوب ;8 I‏ موه جه 

M و‎ T b 1, b 11, b 12 military rank 
6, IV 3' mind” 


d)ra sar 1) V b 1 opr 
qais VI ! 
qu—sa Y17, VL 8; qu—sar IV 10; qu—d{rm) 
VI 23; —wr mis I 9 ‘to do, to make’ 
hd ۷1 1; لطيو‎ 1 2, 95; [nil] 51] 


rabî? al—ahir 124; r(a)bi* (ag air VI 9 


Muslim month 
rabi‘ al —aw(w)al II b 2 Muslim month 
Rabul-+-da IV 4; Rabul+8a I 11 nlod 
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ALU KURUMBA RIDDLES 
By DETER B. Karp 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Alu Kurumbas are a tribe of shifting cultivators, food-gatherers and 
(casual) hunters. Numbering about a thousand souls they inhabit the steep 
slopes and glens of the south-western, southern, south-eastern, and eastern 
ranges of the Nilgiri Hills of South India. They speak a tribal language of its 
own which holds a kind of mid-position between the Tamil-Malayalam and the 
Kannada group of the South Dravidian family of languages. 

During the period of May 1974, to May 1976, I carried out extensive research 
on the language, oral traditions and culture of (particularly) this tribe. Apart 
from a few articles on the customs and religious beliefs of the Alu Kurumbas,? 
a grammar of their language along with an etymological dictionary and a few 
texts, serving as language specimens,‘ have been published so far. An edition 
with German translation and commentary of more than 200 texts (myths, 
legends, folk-tales) which I was able to collect on tape during my field trip, is 
in preparation at present. 

One of the favourite forms of the oral literature of this tribal community is 
the riddle, a collection of which, supplemented by three proverbial sayings, is 
presented in this paper. They were communicated to me by Madi (*ca. 1918), 
daughter of a once famous and influential chieftain, and by her nephew, 
Laocums (*ca. 1949), of the village of Nidingäl-üru which is situated near 
Manjakambai in the Kundah area of the Nilgiri Hills. 

The riddles, each of which is followed by linguistio—and, if necessary, 
explanatory—notes, have been arranged according to particular topics, e.g. : 
human body (1-13), house (14-17), objects of daily life (18-32), animals, in- 
cluding animal products (33-42), plants, including plant products (43-66), 
nature (62-72), and unclaseified (73-83). 

In the language of the Alu Kurumbas, a riddle is called blduco:-palame 
(DED 4419 + 3296) which literally means ' a story to be solved '. The term for 
answer to a riddle is ode (DED 799), literally ‘ the act of breaking ', being a noun 
derived from the verb ode- ‘ to break ’ which is also used in the sense of ‘ to solve 
(a riddle) ’. Whoever fails in finding the solution of a riddle asked of him has, as 
a punishment, ‘ to eat up a donkey’s and a horse’s leg’ as my informants told 


me jokingly. 


1 For more details see the references given m notes 8 and 4. 
? [ am grateful to the German Research Assocation for having sponsored the fleld-work. 
* Kapp 1978b, 19780, 1978d, 1980, 1982b, 1988. 


4 Kapp 1982a. 

s Unfortunately, the Álu Kurumbes nowadays do not enjoy sufficient leisure tame which 
would allow them to continue the inherited tion of telling stories and songs after 
work. Owing to the rous deforestation of the Nilgiri j durmg the pest es, the Alu 
Kurumbes, who once fairly well on just what they cultivated in the flelds and secured from 
the woods, have had to give up more and more of their ancestral living space and, consequently, 
have had to change their mode of life oonsiderebly. For a long time past, they have not been ab 
to find snpugh ele ی کی‎ ihi thema, forests, pee me Hano tieg LATS Dn PrN a O 
coolie work in the plantations, and are thus exploited. In consequence their shifting cultivation 
has gradually had to be neglected for want of tame. The end result is that the Alu Kurumbes have 
become impoverished and, m general, eke out a miserablo existence today—a pitiable fact which 
shows, as in so many countries of the so-called Third World, that the intrusion of ‘ civilization ? 
slowly but surely causes the decay of the culture and inheritanoe of a once mnooent &nd proud 
Vibe nier. (Cp. Kapp 19780, 169.) 
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2. RIDDLES 


1. ondu™ darrialu®, ondu®) manuca™ o:da(®. alli ondu” annu'®) idd- 
uttatu(®. aduna(® no:diadu™, ra:du( adn 2), gdunat# ettiadu!9, attu1€ 
ajo?” aduna“® tindu” tiriciadu(?, moanttu-ra:du(t! a:]u(t9. adn) 
eng (t p 

AG) man walks? on a® path), A fruit lay) there(€, [It is] two 
people? who saw P ito, [It is] ten" people? who pioked(9 it 040 up. 
[It is] thirty-two'™ people who ate(19 jt(19 up, What's! that) 7 


adu) ra:du) kapņu“, attu?? beralu'*9, moanttu-ra:du?*) allu39, 
That's(*9 the two) eyes, the ten” fingers), [and] the thirty-two!) 
teeth (39, 


daxi + loo. suff. -alu ‘path, way, road’ (DED 2589). o:da (short form of 
o:dadu) 3 p. ag. non-past of o:g- ‘to go’ (DED 3734). idd-uttatu adv. part. 
(past) of ir- ' to be, exist ' (DE D 407) + 3 p. sg. past of the auxiliary ud- (DED 
4419). adu + acc. suff. -na ‘it, that’ (DED 1). no:diadu part. n. nt. past of 
no:d- ‘to see’ (DED 3144). ettladu part. n. nt. past of ett- ‘to take (up)’ 
(DED 681). tindu adv. part. past of tinn- ‘to eat’ (DED 2670a). tiriciadu 
part. n. nt. past of tiruc- ‘ to finish ' (DED 2683). tindu tiruc- ‘ to eat up’. 


9. nagd-attalu ^ kayi?) binjia??, adu (9 ema (P P 
In the middle of a cliff”, he waves? [his] hand". What’s that ? 


adu? kann-eme(?). 
That's(€ the eye-lid(?. 


nag-atfu + loo. suff. -alu ‘ middle of a cliff’ (DED 2959 + 91). binjia (short 
form of binjiadu) 3 p. sg. non-past of binj- ‘to wave (one's band) ete.’ (DE D 4479.) 
(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 362, no. 3.) 


8. radu”) manegu'? ondu® kambu‘®. adu‘5 ema(® ۲ 
[There is] one? post for two houses). What's(€ that(s) 7 


adu? mu:ku/?, 
That's? the noge!®), 


mane + dat. suff. -gu ‘ house, hut’ (DED 3911). 
(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 363, no. 8; Kapp 19788, p. 514, no. 2.) 


4. nanu” nafta? ba:e? ennagu™ teria’). adu‘® ema'n P 
I do not know the bananas” which I” planted®). What’s'” that(9 1 


gdu(9 kevi(?), 
That's'9 the ears?" 


natta rel. part. past of nad- ‘to plant’ (DED 2958). ennagu dat. of na:/namu 
‘I’ (DED 4234). teria 3 p. sg. neg. non-past of teri- ‘to come to be known’ 
(DED 2815). 

(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 362, no. 4.) 


5. ayidu(t) &:]u'*? eti? orva (€ orena (^ obba(*? eta? o:dadu‘®), adu(?) ema 19 P 
A single person © carries away ".9 a load ®) which five) people® bring along‘. 
What's that(9) 1 
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adu na:lange("), 
That’s the tongue"?, 


etti adv. part. past of ett- ‘ to take (up) ' (DED 681). o:va reL part. non-past of 
o:g- ‘ to go’ (DED 3784). etti o:g- to take up and carry (away), to bring along, 
carry away '. ore + acc. suff. -na ‘load’ (DE D 3729). o:dadu 3 p. sg. non-past 
of o:g- ' to go’. 


6. nadu-gu:dalu” akkilu(?, keri” kagea€9. adu(9 ema P 
[There is] a bird” in the middle of a nest; [but] it cannot oome(* out. 
What’s(®) that(9 1 


adu” kiru-na:lapge!*). 
That’s'” the uvula(®). 


nadu-gu:du + loo. suff. -alu ‘middle of a nest’ (DE D 2969 + 1563). ۵ 
8 p. ag. neg. non-past of kade- ‘ to come out, set out etc.” (DED 929.) 


7. nag-attalu™ oltte™ gu:du(®. adu( e:na(9 P 
[There is] a nest‘) of a small bird) in the middle of a cliff®. What's that 1 


adu? ۰ 
That's(€ the navel”. 


nag-attalu see riddle no. 2. 
(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 362, no. 1.) 


8. bappata”), nazku® aju‘), manegu bandade:?, keri raju” aui? 
nidd-utto(®), vage% re:ļdu D a:}u(12) o:do 3, va:ge 9 o:vadu (15) arra'l®) p 
korit” nfbbadu® ama” p 

When they come? [they are] four'? people®, As soon as they come? to [their] 
house two!” people!*) remain standing‘*) outaide(® [and] two (1) people? 
go") inside19, Whot® [is it] that goes?9 inside 1 Who? [is it] that 
remains standing‘!*) outside” 1 


kerri ippadu(i) ra:qu(n) cerupu(®), va:ge(") o:vadu 52 ra:qu'1€ ka:lu1?, 
[It’s] the two't?) sandals? that remain(® outaide?, [and it’s] the two” 
feet” that go‘) ingide(*0, 


bappata temporal form (‘ when ’) (= rel. part. non-past + suff. -ta) of bar- ‘ to 
come’ (DED 4311). manegu see riddle no. 3. bandade: temporal form (‘as 
goon 88") ) vb. n. past + emphatic particle -e:) of bar- ‘to come’. nidd-uffo 
adv. part. past of nil- ‘ to stand eto.’ (DED 3043) + 3 .م‎ pl. m./f. non-past of 
the auxiliary uÿ- (DED 4419). o:do 3 .م‎ pl. m./f. non-past of o:g- ‘to go’ 
(DED 3784). o:vadu part. n. nt. non-past of o:g- ‘to go’. nIbbadu part. n. nt. 
non-past of nfll- ‘ to stand eto.'. ippadu part. n. nt. non-past of ir- ' to be, exist’ 
(DED 407). 


9. ondu” manuoagu'?) bennalu'? kappa:djige/€. adu? ema? P 
A man) [has] a mirror) on [his] back), What's(9 that f 
adu” uguru‘®. 

That's(? the [finger-nail(®). 


manuoa -+ dat. suff. -gu ‘man’ (DBIA 290). bennu + loc. suff. -alu ' back’ 
(DED 4518). 
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10. eluvu(? illa:daÜ manuoa(? ele Ma:da® maralu(® attiadu(?, ^ adu(? 
A boneless‘) man? climbs up‘” a leafless." tree(9. What’s(9) that(9 f 


&du(10) emu) “Vu (14) marnge-Ie12, 
That’s the louse and ® the hair), 


illa:da rel. part. of ille ‘is/are not’ (DED 2106). mara + loc. suff. -alu ‘ tree’ 
(DED 3856). attiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of att- ‘ to climb ’ (DED 3820). 


11. da:i-da:ri'? cottu-cotta(?. adu? ema P 
Drops are dripping? on all paths. What's that? 1 


&du(9 tuppo:du!®). 
That's(? the (act of) spitting{®). 


coffu-cofta onom. signifying dripping of liquids. tuppo:du vb. n. non-past of 
tupp- ' to spit’ (DED 2725). 


12. ondu™ manuca/? ga:ouna'? etti o:yi? bettottu(?, guyina'” ettionn!® 
banda‘), adu(10) ema ti P 

AD man™ goes away with a potato”; having put‘ [it somewhere] he 
comes(? [back] with" a pit/7. What's?! thatq9 1 


adu? elu‘), 
That's? the excreta”, 


ga:cu + acc. Buff. -na ° tuber, potato’ (DED 1314). etti see riddle no. 5. 1 
adv. part. past of o:g- ‘to go’ (DED 3734). bettottu > bettu-uttu adv. part. 
past of beyi- ‘to put etc. (DED 4565) + adv. part. past of the auxiliary ud- 
(DED 4419). guyi + acc. suff. -na ‘pit’ (DED 1511). ettionu adv. part. 
non-past of ett- ' to take (up) ' (DED 681). banda (short form of bandadu) 3 p. 
sg. non-past of bar- ‘to come’ (DED 4311). 


13. enna”) ondayi* iddalevu'?, cine:gida(® alla),  korecinle/U, caddana(? 
-v-e:(9 k&:a:da(9) cagida(19 -yul) alla, ayan amat p 

He is neither? [my] friend™, though he is) [always] with? me”; nor is 
heQ19, if T call? [him], a deaf man who cannot hear‘*) [any] sound‘? at 
all, Who's het ? 


&du 9» nalu”, 
That's99 the shadow"®, 


enna obl. of na:/namu ‘I’ (DED 4234). iddalevu concess. vb. part. (= cond. 
vb. part. + particle -vu) of ir- ‘to be, exist’ (DED 407). alla ‘is/are not so- 
and-80 ’ (DED 198). koreciale cond. vb. part. of koreo- ‘ to call’ (DED 1477). 
08008 + aco. suff. -na ‘sound, noise’ = lw. > IA (Skt. éabda- ‘articulate 
sound, noise’; Pa., Pkt. sadda- ‘sound, voice, call’ (CDIAL)), (DBIA 9). 
k6:a:da neg. rel. part. of kë:- ‘to hear, ask’ (DED 1677). : 


14. topnpuxzu (( kI]i baggi‘? nbru(* kuditadu/?, adu(9? ema?) P 
Ninety™ parrota®) stoop and drink? water“. What's? that(® ? 


adu‘ ۰ 
That’a‘® the rafters (of the roof)". 


baggi adv. part. past of bagg- ' to stoop, bend down’ (DED 4871). kuditadu 
3 p. pl. nt. (= 3 p. sg.) non-past of kudi- ‘ to drink’ (DED 1378). 
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15. o:gu” endale”, o:dadu), ba: endale9, bandadu'. adu(7) ema‘® P 
If you say? ‘ go 1’, it goes), If you say® ‘come! ®, it oomes®, What's!) 
that? f 


adu?) agilu?9, 
That's?) the door‘, 


o:gu imp. ag. of o:g- ‘to go’ (DED 9734). endale cond. vb. part. of enn- ' to 
say ' (DED 737). o:dadu see riddle no. 5. ba: imp. sg. of bar- ‘ to come ' (DED 
4311). bandadu 3 p. sg. non-past of bar- ‘to come’. 


18. ondu (1) 2۲000 manuoa ?) ka:valugu *à) géttigara(®. ava?) ara” 9 
A black/ugly® man), [but] a strong man for keeping guard“). Who’s™ 
he(* 1 


adu(®) torapu-ka:yi(*). 
That’s'®) the door-lock(*. 


ka:valu + dat. suff. -gu ‘ watch, guard ' (DED 1192). 


17. muyu” ka:lu(® kudure(?) eppatinavu'* tu:kigdu(?. adu/€ ema‘) P 
A horse? with three?) legs? carries) things of any size/weight®. What's? 
that f 


adu‘® kioo-ole®, 
That’s‘®) the fire-place‘®. 


eppativu + acc. suff. -na (I) ‘how big/heavy so-ever' (DED 4228 + 3350). 
tu:kiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of tu:k- ‘ to lift up and carry ' (DED 2777). 


18. apegu'? mele?) kere). këöregu® me:le(® kayi®. ka:yigu? me:le(® ۰ 
adu!) email) P 

On® a rock“)—a pond; on® the pond®—a fruit ; on‘ the fruit(—a 
flower’, What's? that f 


adu™®) di:vige1?. 
That’s™ the oil-lamp”). 


are + dat. suff. -gu ‘rock’ (DED 271). kôre + dat. suff. -gu ‘ pond, swamp ' 
(DED 1648). ka:yi + dat. suff. -gu ‘ (unripe) fruit ’ (DED 1220). 


19. ond-e;-ondu'? nellu'? Iditale(?, mane pura(® umi(9. adu(? ema'®) P 
If you pound) a single) [grain of] paddy the whole‘? house [is full of] 
husks, What's? that‘ 1 


adu?) وتان‎ 
That's [the match and the light of] the oil-lamp"”. 


Iditale cond. vb. part. of idi- ‘to pound ’ (DED 368). 
(Cp. Kapp 1978a, .م‎ 515, no. 10.) 


20. konena(? no:di®, kannaniru'? cwciadu®,  kannaniru® bandade:, 
avan-v-e: 7 karedopu(? o:dadu(?. avaro ama D p 

Having looked“ at [his] tip?) he sheds“ tears). As soon as the tears‘) come(®) 
het is melting away(^9. Who's? he f 
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adu“ mékku-tiri™), 
That's3) the candle). 


kone + acc. suff. -na ‘tip, end’ (DED 1807). 20:01 adv. part- past of no:d- 
‘to see, look (at) ' (DED 3144). cu:ciadu 3 p. sg. non-past of su:o- ‘ to spill, 
shed (tears) eto.'; cf. Kannada süsu ‘ to be shed, to spill’ (Kittal). (DED Ø). 
bandade: see riddle no. 8. avat-v-e: = ava? ' he, that man’ (DE2 1) + empha- 
tic particle -e:. karedopu adv. part. non-past of kare- ‘to Cssolve, melt’ 
(DED 1086). o:dadu see riddle no. 5. 


21. ondu'? oa:vi(?? ilia:da® patti” ka:ou(® kottu(® e:cinomo'”. adu? ema!) 
26۲10 p 

We buy.®.” (‘having given‘®) cash/9? we get” ”( a) box 4) for-which there is 
no®) key, What kind of box'? [is] that(®) ? 


adu? Koou-patti). 
That’s™) the matoh-box 2), 


Illa:da see riddle no. 10. kottu adv. part. past of kod- ‘ to give (o 3rd person) ’ 
(DED 1708). e:cinomo 1 p. pl. non-past of e:0- ‘ to get’ (1 DEL 766). 


22. hitta mane™ dumhi? moreda(9. adu? e:na‘® P 
A beetle? buzzes [in] an abandoned house). What’st® th-t' $ 


ada”) bi:cu-kallu(®. 
That's? the grinding stone). 


bitta rel. part. past of bhid- ' to leave, abandon ete.’ (DE D 4419). moreda (short 
form of moredadu) 3 p. ag. non-past of more- ‘ to buzz eto. (DD 4076). 
(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 364, no. 16). 


93. cutta koraggu(?) attaluga) attladu™. adu(^ ema (€ P 
A burnt” monkey?) climbs up) the ledge”. What's that( € 


adu? madake/*, 
That's the (earthen) oooking-pot/9). 


cutta rel. part. past of cud- ‘to be baked; burn, bake’ (DE D 2183). attalu 
+ dat. suff. -gu ‘kind of ledge in the kitchen-room (for storirz pote and vic- 
tuals)’ (DED 83). attiadu see riddle no. 10. 


24. arru emba” afttegu'? ondu” mola ba:lu(9, adu(® ena“ P 
A chirping" little bird?) [has] a tail of one? oubit( [in length]. What's? 
that(9 1 


adu‘) ode, 
That's? the ladle(*). 


oirru onom. signifying chirping etc. of birds. emba rel. part. mn-past of enn- 
‘to say’ (DED 737). م01‎ + dat. suff. -gu ‘ kind of small birc ' (DED 2073). 
The common ladle, called cëde, consists of a bamboo stick of about 14 feet in 
length and the half of a ooconut-shell which is fixed to one end c it. 
(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 365, no. 20.) 
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95. orvata , colle"), bappata'?), gundu(^, adu (9 ema? P 
When it goes [it is] light(9 ; when it comes’) [it is] heavy“. What's 
that(9 1 


adu” nir-anaku(?. 
That's the water-pot'®). 


o:vata temporal form (‘when’) (= rel. part. non-past + suff. -fa) of o:g- ‘to 
go’ (DED 3734). bappata see riddle no. 3. 


98. )بو‎ mane") ro mano" mondi? kura” ariadu‘”. adu“) ema? P 
A lame) mouse-deer(® leaps” from one house to the othert3,3,9 (' [from] 
that™ house") [to] this house "). What's(? that(9 f 


adu(19 pedi, 
That's? the measuring vessel), 


arrladu 3 p. ag. non-past of a:r- ' to leap, jump’ (DED 316). 


27. na:ku(U mu:le(? nakki‘, ondu(? mu:lelu(® kulida(®. adu” ema‘*) p 
Having licked? [all] the four™ corners?) [of a room] he/it squats down") in 
one) corner’). What's") that!” 1 


adu” kejji-ki:lu“®. 
That's(9) the besom 9, 


nakki adv. part. past of nakk- ‘ to lick’ (DED 2945). mu:le + loc. suff. -(a)lu 
* corner (of a room)’ (DED 4140). kulida (short form of kujidadu) 3 p. sg. non- 
past of kuli ' to sit, squat down ' (DED 1524). 


28. ondu(? manucagu") ond-e:?) kannu(®. adu(9 e:na(* P 
A man“) [has] only one® eye. What's’ that(9 1 


adu? cumji(*, 
That’s! the needle‘). 


manucagu see riddle no. 9. 


929. gum -ajjigu ?) bazyi®) muoou:du) allu‘5). adu(* ema? P 
A hunchbacked™ old woman") [has her] whole) mouth) [full of] teeth‘). 
What’s” that(€ ؟‎ 


adu‘) koyilu-katti(®). 
That’s® the (harvesting) sickle(®. 
ajii + dat. suff. -gu ‘ old woman (DED 46). 


90. béttida konpelu(?? koyi? ku:gia(®. adu ema? P 
A cock?) crows in a cut-off) bamboo”). What’s'® that 1 


adu” koala), 
That's? the (Alu Kurumba) oboe'®). 


béttida rel. part. past of bétt- ‘ to cut (off), slay eto.’ (DED 4507). konne + loc. 
suff. -(a)lu ‘ bamboo cane, pole, (thin) stem’ (no etymology). ku:gia (short form 
of ku:gigdu) 3 p. sg. non-past of ku:g- ‘ to crow etc.” (DED 1551). 

(Cp. Kapp 1978a, p. 516, no. 11.) 
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31. agdagu() aqu? kanpu”, moddagu muul?) kapgu?), ada‘? ema (9 P 
t Adda) [has] six? eyes, ‘ Modda "© [has] threo eyor'9. What'alt) 
that 1 


adul” bugiri19 -yu tepka:yi?. 
That's the bamboo flute) and (11) the coconut™. 


adda + dat. suff. -gu (usually :) ‘ what is transverse, horizontal, crosswise eto.' 
(DED 73). modda + dat. suff. -gu (usually :) ° stupid man’ (DED 4074). 

In this riddle, however, the words adda and modda (modd- being an echo 
word of adda) are used to denote the names of two common pers-ns, correspond- 
ing to the German name phrase ‘ Hinz und Kunz’ or the English ‘ Tom, Dick 
and Harry ’. (Note also the alliteration: adda—au and modda—muyqu.) 


32. ajjina™ outta”) édelu“® ondu( Igi? bu:di(* Ile”, ada‘ onal” P 
At the place( where they burnt/? the old woman"), there is not” [even] & 
handful? of ashes, What's? that(*) f 


adu(19 baqi, 
That's? the gun, 


ajji + acc. suff. -na ‘old woman’ (DED 46). outta see ridile no. 23. 6 
+ loc. suff. a)lu ‘ place, spot ' (DED 368). 


33. na:ku(? kalu® manuca? kandava®™ kayalu(® oattadu?. kandava'(” 
ara P avan(9 ara(19) P 

A four-footed@®) man) dies? through the hand(® of a person whom he is 
acquainted with (or, who is acquainted with him)“. Who‘® [is] the person 
whom he is acquainted with (or, who is acquainted with hm)” ؟‎ Whol 


[is] he? 1 
naku ka:duU? manuos?? embadu'!9 g:ju59, kapdavr?09 embadu'" 
manuoa?, 


The meaning of ‘ four4)-footed“) man'?» [is] ° goat’, [and] the 
meaning”) of ‘a person whom he is acquainted with (or, wo is acquainted 
with him) '19 [is] ‘man ۰ 


kandava part. n. m. sg. past of ka:n- ‘ to see, know, become acquainted with, 
understand etc.’ (DED 1209). kayi + loc. suff. -alu (here: lo . in instrumental 
function) ‘ hand, arm’ (DED 1683). cattadu 3 p. ag. non-past of ca:g- ‘ to die’ 
(DED 2002). embadu part. n. nt. non-past of enn- ‘ to say ' (LED 737). 


An‘? old woman") is ‘ wearing '(€ seven) loads) of hoes‘. "Vhat’s‘® that(? 1 


adu” kozyi®, 
That's? the ۰ 


kottu - acc. suff. -na ‘ two-pronged hoe’ (DED 1740). ou:di+~n-idda adv. part. 
non-past of ou:q- ‘to wear (specially, on the head)’ (DED 2247) + 3 p. sg. 
non-past of ir- (short form of iddadu) ' to be, exist ' (DE D 407). 


35. dumbi™ mutta:da(? u:9, ada ema(9 u:(® p 
A flower) which is not touched by a beetle. What kinc of? flower [is] 
that™ 1 
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adu? umja-ou:de(?. 
That’s!” the cocksoomb(*. 


mutta:da neg. rel. part. of mutt- ° to touch’ (DED 4043). 


36. bälle(1) kumba-ka:yi(?), gottu'? ile), adu'®) ema 9? P 
A white) pumpkin», [but] no‘) stalk‘), What's(? that (9 1 


adu” ko:yi-motte(®). 
That's(? the hen's egg'®). 


87. eutti-mutü? cunnada-garige™,  tirigi? no:do:dugu™ ba:kilu? ille(9), 
adu” erna‘) ? 

All around ?)—lime-mortar(?. Having gone round about) there is no(€ door(*? 
to look [inside]. What's? that!” 1 


adu” kozyi-motte™, 
That’s®) the hen’s egg). 


tirigi adv. part. past of tirug- ‘to turn round, back, go round, etc” (DED 
2655). no:do:dugu vb. n. non-past + dat. suff. -gu of no:d- ‘ to see, look (at) ’ 
(DED 3144). 


38(a). ondu™ manuca/? cattottu™, angidigu(® o:dadu'V. adu(® emal” P 
After having died® a man) goes(®) to the shop. What's? that(€ 1 


adu‘) onangilda*) mimuU?, 
That's? the dried!* fish, 


oattottu > cattu-uttu adv. part. past of oa:g- ‘ to die’ (DED 2002) + adv. part. 
past of the auxiliary ud- (DED 4419). angidi + dat. suff. -gu ‘ shop ’ (DE D 87). 
o:dadu see riddle no. 5. onangida rel. part. past of onang- ‘to dry (intr.)’ 
(DED 617). 


88(b). cattavaru™ cattegu(?) o:do®. adu(€ ema(®) P 
Dead people go(? to the market’), What's'9 that P 


adu‘) onapgida ? minu(s). 
That’s'® the dried‘) ۰ 


cattavaru part. n. m./f. pL past of oa:g- ‘ to die ’ (DED 2002). catte + dat. suff. 
-gu ‘ market (day) (DBIA 140). o:do see riddle no. 8. 


39. molana‘! kondavar(?) cattu(?), ara) tinga 9. catta(€ molana”) napga(®) 
iga” tinnomo(?), adu) ema 12 P 

[It was before] six‘) months" when the man who had killed'? the hare", 
died), [But it is] now?) [that] we(9 eat the dead(€ hare’, What’s% 
that 1 


adu 1? onaggalu-mi:mnu(9- yu (15) bale1*, 
That'83) the dried fish and “® the net €, 


mola + aco. Buff. -na ‘hare’ (DED 4071). kondavar part. n. m. sg. past of 
koll- ' to kill” (DED 1772). oattu adv. part. past of ca:g- ‘ to die’ (DE D 2002)’ 
catta rel. part. past of oa:g- ' to die ’. tinnomo 1 p. pl. non-past of tinn- ' to eat " 
(DED 2670 a). 
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40. karice(? ille:da‘?) manuoagu ?) allelu(^ kapņu”. pekattegera!®) kayalu(" 
cattadu'®), avar(t) arall?) P pekattegara')) endale 2) arall?) P 

A man having no) intestines” [has] eyes? at [his] sides. He diest” 
through the hand!” of a winged man(9. Who'g19 he(9? ? Tf [T] saz ‘ a winged 
man who [is it] ? 


allelu9 kanpugara P embadu/(1* néndu?), pekattegara‘=) | embadu'1?) 
gu:me(19), 

The meaning'!? of ‘a man having eyes? at [his] sides (14) [is] ‘crab ۰7 [and] 
the meaning? of ‘ a winged man '1* [is] * owl ۰ 


illa:da see riddle no. 10. manucagu see riddle no. 9. alle + loo. saff. -(a)lu ' side 
of body ' (DED 251). kayalu see riddle no. 33. oattadu see riddle no. 33. endale 
cond. vb. part. of enn- ' to say ' (DED 737). embadu see riddle n». 33. 


41. obbana™) koreci(? no:diottu'?, uzxruna/€-v-e:(9? koreciadu(9, avan(7) gıra) م‎ 
He calls‘ [only] a single person), [but] having looked) [he fir ds out that, in 
reality,] he has called (‘ calls ")(* the village itself). ۲۲08/8 3e( f 


adu?) ka:ke(10), 
That’s!” the crow™®, 


obba + acc. suff. -na ‘one person, a single person’ (DE D 834 3). koreci adv. 
part. past of koreo- ‘to call’ (DED 1477). no:diottu > no:di-uttu adv. part. 
past of no:d- ‘ to see, look (at) ' (DED 8144) + adv. part. past 5f the auxiliary 
ud- (DED 4419). uru + aco. suff. -na ‘ village, town’ (DED 543). koreciadu 
8 p. ag. non-past of koreo- ' to call’. 


42. civa® undu ma:djida? co:lelu®) tppa arn’) ka:lu(®) marucagu/?, uru(? 
ella: kéremaC9. radu“) kayalu'!? oattadu?, adu“® ema ع‎ 

A six 9)-footed(9) man” who lives in a forest(? created?) by Siva”, [has] a 
body‘ [which is] all’) black, He dies? through two? hancs(*. What's 
that 7 


adu 9 emu", 
That's1*) the louse”), 


ma:dida rel. part. past of ma:d- ' to make ' (DED 3931). undu ma:d- ‘to create’ 
(DED 599 + 8981). co:le + loc. suff. ه8(1)-‎ ‘ (dense) forest’ (DED 2357). 
ippa rel. part. non-past of ir- ‘ to be, exist’ (DED 407). mamnoagu see riddle 
no. 9. kayalu see riddle no. 33. cattadu see riddle no. 33. 


43. maragu ? ella: (*? dodda® mara‘. ema‘) mara(® P 
In comparison with all?) trees), [it’s] the greatest (‘great ’)® tree. What 
kind of) tree‘® [is it] 1 


adu(7) kallagadale-mara‘®), 
That’s! the kallagadale tree‘). 


mara + dat. suff. -gu ‘ tree’ (DED 3856). kallagadale-mara ' kind of shrub’; 
cf. Kannada kallahgadale, kallangadale ‘a shrubby plant, Sila rhombifolia L. 
var. retusa’ (Kittel). (DED 0). Being actually a kind of shru» the kallagagale 
‘tree ' is, according to the mythology of the Alu Kurumbas, tae first species of 
‘ tree’ which was, in the beginning of the world, created by tH» Creator. 
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44. mana-mana  endu'? doddiadu®).  nettialn(®  bu:dina/? ^ u:oigdu/*. 
kayalu'? ba:nuna/9 to:iciadu(®.  gattalu:? mani!) k&tdgduUP, adu» 
ara) P 

He grows up?) quickly"), He smears(? ashes® on [his] forehead, He 
pointe?) at the aky(® with [his] hands”. He ties) beads‘) round [his] 
necko, Who's that 13) $ 


adu“) aralu-mara‘!®), 
That’s"®) the castor trea‘), 


mana-mana onom. signifying quickness, suddenness (no etymology). endu adv. 
part. past of enn- ‘to say’ (DED 737). doddiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of dodd- 
‘to become big, grow up’ (DED 2875). netti + loc. suff. -alu ‘ forehead ’ 
(DED 3118). bu:di + aoc. suff. -na ‘ashes’ (DED 3541; of. Skt. bhüti- 
‘ ashes’). u:aiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of u:o- ‘to smear, daub’ (DED 3569). 
kayalu see riddle no. 33. ba:nu + acc. suff. -na ‘sky ’ (DED 4410). toxiciadu 
3 p. ag. non-past of to:puo- ‘ to show, point at’ (DED 2942), gattu + loc. suff. 
-alu ‘neck’ (DED 1151). kéttiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of këtt- ‘ to bind, tie eto.’ 
(DED 961). 


45. ondu(? manuca® pamu® bidda”, bamu® bidda(9 endu™ kayi 
kôretadu(®). adu” emat" p 

Baying'? ‘ The sky falls down, tho sky(® falls down ’, a) man stretches 
out) [his] hands), What’s™ that( 7 


&du 9 aral» .g]g(14, 
That's?) the castor") [tree and ite] leaves(14). 


bidda (short form of biddadu) 3 p. sg. non-past of bi:- ‘ to fall (down) ete.’ (DED 
4457). endu see riddle no. 44. kéretadu 3 p. sg. non-past of kére- ‘ to stretch out 
(one’s hand(s) to prop or catch something) ’ (DED 1674). 


46. aj” kdttida‘*) kôttuna(*) biducomgu™) mudiara (5). &du(9?) ema? P 
A bundle? tied up by an old woman™ cannot/? be untied). What's? 
that(€ 1 


adu) iolu” -munde®), 
That’s the stump (foot) of the tailu palm‘), 


kéttida rel. part. past of k&tt- ‘ to bind, tie, build, eto.’ (DED 961). kéttu + aco. 
suff. -na ‘bundle, knot’ (DED 961). biducomgu (contracted form of 
blduco:dugu) vb. n. non-past + dat. suff. -gu of biduc- ‘ to untie, disentangle 
etc.” (DED 4419). mudiara 3 p. sg. neg. non-past of mudi- ‘to be possible’ 
(DED 4032). i:oilu ‘ a cycas species ' (DED 459). 


47. adda-maralu” giddappa™ tu:ngiadu®). adu(* ema‘) P 
Giddappa®) swings? in a tree crotch”). What's that 1 


adu‘®) cakke-ka:yi(), 
That’s( the jack-fruit'”. 


maralu see riddle no. 10. giddappa n. pr. m., meaning ‘ midget, dwarf’ (DED 
1390 + 133). tu:mgiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of tumg- ‘ to swing eto. (DED 2777). 
(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 365, no. 22.) 
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48. kappe'? kalaka:da™® nizu/?. adu(? ema )لصتم‎ P 
Water? which is not stirred up? by frogs). What kind of? water‘ [is] 
that ? 


adu" tepka:yi-nizu/?), 
That’s!” the coconut water. 


kalakra:da neg. rel. part. of kalak- ‘to mix, stir (up) ' (DED 1056). 


49. jemuna"™) oe:ta:de), cakarena'?? kalaka:de(* inipa-nizru9. «ma‘® nizru(") P 
Without adding honey! [to it], without mixing [it] with sugar", (it is yet] 
sweet water), What kind of(€ water” [is it] ? 


adu®) tepka:yi-nizru(?), 
That's? the coconut water(?), 


jemu F acc. suff. -na ‘honey’ (DED 2674 b). oe:ta:de neg adv. part. of 
eit ' to join, assemble, admix eto. (DED 2812). cakare — acc. suff. -na 
‘sugar’ = lw. > IA (Skt. íarkar&- ‘ candied sugar’; Pa. sakkher&- ‘granulated 
sugar’; Pkt. sakkari- (CDIAL)) (DBIA Ø). kalaka:de neg. adv. part. of 
kalak- ‘to mix, stir (up)’ (DED 1096). 


50. nuzul guddaligu(? ond(3)-e:(4) ka:vu (9. adu(® ema” P 
[There is] only one) handle) for a hundred(? hoes. Wha7's(? thgt/€ f 


&du(*) ba:e(F)-gone(19), 
That's? a bunch” of bananas‘), 


guddali + dat. suff. -gu ‘ two-pronged pickaxe, hoe’ (DED 1432). 
(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 365 f., no. 23.) 


51. ondu(? manuca(? baggion-idda®). adu(* e:ng(9 P 
A™ man?) is permanently in a stoop®). What's that 7 


adu) ba:e/?-annu(9), 
That's(*) the banana? (fruit). 


baggion-idda adv. part. non-past of bagg- ‘to stoop, benc down’ (DED 
4971) + 3 p. ag. non-past of ir- (short form of iddadu) ‘ to be, exist ' (DE D 407). 


52. kunnalu(", cie? uftadu'?. doddi(9, &nnu/? bara-baza(* oile udara(®). 
adu? ema‘! P 

In [her] childhood™, the girl? puta on® a garment‘); whi= growing up'*), 
[however, she gradually(? takes off (‘does not wear") the garment”). 
What's19 that? 1 


adu? beduru'?, 
That's? the bamboo), 


kunna + loc. suff. -(a)lu ' littleness, smallness etc.” (DED 1371). uttadu 3 p. sg. 
non-past of ug- ‘to put on, wrap round (the body)’ (DED E02). doddi adv. 
part. past of dodd- ' to become big, grow up ' (DBD 2875). ucara 3 p. sg. neg. 
non-past of ud- ‘ to put on, wrap round (the body) ۰ 
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53. muqu” oxo), mao alo, ondu® Jinagu(9, avaru” mua’ ۱ 
6jegu' 9? oe:ddo™.  ce:ddu%), ondu® manegu™4) PbandoU?,  bandu‘it}, 
obbana?? d&nelu:?) bettottu(1?}, ra:da(19 manelu™) opapgido(1?, orangi-iddu‘*?) 
öddu), ku:cu3? keri) o:dadu®”, — a:ga(39 anno) katu ویو‎ 
no:jiottu(?9, keri o:dadu(*9,  adugu?9 inda:ju9), dépelu?? orapgidg39 
ku:cu(?9)- yg (40 oyi, avara:da 49 careo, ottugu(#) ce:ddadu‘*), a:ga (49 
ottugu 4? co:ddg (49 lvaru 49) mu:rana 5°) ondu!(51) béttu (5? bétti-utto(, adu (^t 
e:ng 59 p 


Three‘! villages? —three(? people). One® day? those? three people(*) 
meet at one(? spot". Having met’ [each other] they come"!® to a0» 
house"), Having come'!9 [there] two people go into the house(t" to sleep‘), 
while leaving (‘ keeping ’)* one”) [of them] on the verandah"!®). [Now] the 
boy), after having slept‘) gets up) and goes”) outaide?9, Then" the 
grla», after having waited? and waited) and looked? [out for him] 
goes) outside), After? that) the boy‘ who has slept? on the veran- 
dah®”, also goes!) near) those two) [of them] and joins(4*49 [them]. 
At that time“ they cut’) these) three people” who have joined ®) 
together”), at one(& stroke (‘ cut ")9. What's) that(& f 


&npnu 5€ embadu/5? bettale(55, ra:du 5? ku:ou(*? embadu/5D cupnpa (t9?) -yu (5?) 
adake(*0, 
The meaning/*" of ' girl (59 is ‘ betel leaf 9) [and] the meaning‘*”) of ۷ 


boys ”)60( is ' lime (6% and‘) ‘ areca-nut ۰ 


jina + dat. suff. -gu ‘day’ = lw. > IA (Skt. dina- ‘ day”) (DBIA 815). 
&de + dat. suff. -gu ' place, spot’ (DED 368). ce:ddo 3 p. pl. m./f. non-past of 
ce:r- ‘ to assemble, join, meet, arrive etc.” (DED 2312). ce:ddu adv. part. past 
of oez-. manegu see riddle no. 3. bando 3 p. pl. m./f. non-past of bar- ‘to 
come’ (DED 4311). bandu adv. part. past of bar-. obbana see riddle no. 41. 
déne + loc. suff. {a)lu ‘ verandah’ (DED 2639). bettottu see riddle no. 12. 
mane - loo. suff. -(a)lu ‘ house, hut’ (DED $911). oraggido 3 p. pl m./f. 
non-past of opagg- ' to go to sleep, sleep’ (DED 606). opangi-iddu adv. part. 
past of orang- + adv. part. past of ir- ‘to be, exist’ (DE D 407). 6ddu adv. part. 
past of &- ‘to get up’ (DED 723 a). o:dadu see riddle no. D. ka:tu adv. part. 
past of ka:- ‘to wait, guard’ (DED 1192). no:diottu see riddle no. 41. adu 
+ dat. suff. -gu ‘it, that’ (DED 1). orangida rel. part. past of orang- ' to go 
to sleep, sleep’. o:yi see riddle no. 12. avara:da > avaru ra:da (haplology). 
oe:ddadu 3 p. sg. non-past of cer- ‘ to assemble, join, meet, arrive’. oe:dda rel. 
part. past of oezr-. muma + aoc. suff.-na ‘ three people ' (DED 4147). bétti-utto 
adv. part. past of b&tt- ‘to cut (off), slay etc.” (DED 4507) + 3 p. pl. m./f. 
non-past of the auxiliary ud- (DED 4419). embadu see riddle no. 33. 


54. ondu'? olagara'?, dana? banda endu® nenetu(?, be:H(7 ۵ 
a:ga dana 10 be:H D va:ge ®) ukkonu!? bandu'9 me:dadu(15). innu1€ 
olagara ?, adeP ade? 19 dana? me:dadu(1? endu™ &:gi(*9), dana) 6:giadu™ : 
nana) pourra?) me:ya-le!7.  mundena()-vu(*9? taleng -yuD Ittotta™, 
nadukena™) tinnemu™),  olagara39 acre) P dana? ema) P beli” 
embadu(40 ema) P nadukena) timbadu'*? embadu(# ema) p 


After having thought(9: ‘A cow will come)’, a” farmer? builds(® a 
fence’), At that time) a cow comes and, while entering‘) into™ the 
fenced-in field (‘fence ’)"Y, begins to graze (‘ grazes ') 9. Now%®, when the 
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farmer” has said"): ‘ Well, I never |® A cow grazea(10 |’, the cow!) 
says); ‘J(*) have not grazed"? the entire!9 [meadow]. Eaving thrown 
&way the bottom'*®) and (1993D the top39, T have eaten ‘ eat’) the 
middle) [only]. Who's99 the farmer‘) ? Who's (‘ what's ')*? the cow?” 1 
What's) the meaning“ of ‘fence’@*)? What's *9 the meaning of 
‘ eating) the middle *) ? ? 


olagara 4) embadu(47) angldigara 49), dang )49( embadu!{50) manroa(sl), be:H (5) 
embadu®) gu:de(*9, nadukena‘®) timbadu(#f) embadu/5? bettale(s€. 
The meaning? of ‘farmer 49) [is] ‘shopkeeper 4%); the meaning? of 
* cow '4*) [is] ‘man (51); the meaning/9? of ‘ fence (6% [is] ‘ basket ۱۳۸ [and] 
the meaning(*" of ‘ eating(^ the middle‘®) * [is] ‘ betel leaf ’(*®)_ 


banda see riddle no. 12. endu see riddle no. 44. nenetu adv. part. past of nene- 
* to think (of), consider, reflect (upon) ' (DED 3050). këttiadu ses riddle no. 44. 
ukkonu adv. part. non-past of ug- ‘to enter’ (DED 3481). bendu see riddle 
no. 53. me:dadu 3 p. sg. non-past of me:- ‘to graze’ (DED 4779). &gi adv. 
part. past of &:g- ‘to say, speak, tell, narrate’ (DED 3629). &giadu 3 p. ag. 
non-past of &:g-. me:va-le neg. past of me:- ‘to graze’ (= inf. L of me:- + -le 
«ille ‘is/are not ' (DED 2106)). munde + acc. suff. -na ‘ stump, foot of a tree, 
bottom’ (DED 4074). tale + aco. suff. -na ‘ head, top’ (DED 2529). ۵ 
<iftu-utfu adv. part. past of Iq- ‘to throw (away)’ (DED 376 + adv. part. 
past of the auxiliary ud- (DED 4419). naguke + acc. suff. -na ‘ middle, centre ’ 
(DED 2959). tinnemu 1 p. sg. non-past of tinn- ‘to eat’ DED 2670a). 
embadu see riddle no. 33. timbadu vb. n. non-past of tinn- ' to sat ?. 


55. aga) o:diadu(?, gundu(? niddadu(9. adu® )هدرم‎ P 
A rope” runs) [and] a big round stone? stands“) [still]. ۲۲1۵6۵0 that(9 f 


adu? kumba-ka:yi(®). 
That's? the pumpkin [creeper and ite] fruit/*, 


o:diadu 3 p. ag. non-past of o:d- ‘to run ’ (DE D 877). niddadu 3 5. sg. non-past 
of aill- ‘ to stand eto.’ (DED 3043). 


56. ondu(? ka:yi?? no:diale®), olle pajundu®. aduna(° tindalc!", kayitadu®). 
adu” ema 19 P 

you look at a certain” fruit‘), [it is] very beautiful'€&9) (‘of good‏ كل 
beauty’). [But] if you eat” it), it is bitter‘. What's19 that!) f‏ 


adu) pa:gara-ka:yil®)., 
That’s the bitter-gourd™). 


no:diale cond. vb. part. of no:d- ‘to see’ (DE D 3144). adu + aco. suff. -na 
‘it, that’ (DED 1). tindale cond. vb. part. of tinn- ‘to eat ^ (DED 2670a). 
kayitadu 3 p. sg. non-past of kayi- ‘to become, be bitter’ (DED 1047). 


57. motte") aruvattu(?, apgldi? moa2ttu(?, adu) ema? P 
Bixty'? ogga)— thirty € shops. What's that 1 


&du (7? burude(®). 
That’s!” calabashes(®), 
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58. irra" ci:legariti? ippatt-6ttu'?) ouruku'€ bettodda/U. ava? ara? P 

À woman wears”) a wet!) garment“) with twenty-eight(® plies ) & woman 
wearing a garment? which is wet’) has put? twenty-eight) plies ’). 
Who’s'”) ahet€ 1 


adu ۳00۰ 
That’s(® the onion'?). 


bettodda > bettu-idda adv. part. past of beyi- ‘ to put eto.’ (DED 4565) + 3 p. 
ag. non-past of ir- ‘ to be, exist” (DED 407) (> present perfect of beyt-). 


59. kunnalu(}, kórezna?. appu'? doddiade:*9, kejoma), adu® ema” P 

In [its] childhood (or, when [it is] small)”, [it is] ugly (or, dark-coloured)™. 
As soon as it has grown into a [marriageable] girl (or, ripe fruit)‘ [it is] 
beautiful (or, red)“. What's'? that(€ 1 


adu(® ma:o-annu'®), 
That's(* the chilli (fruit). 


kunnalu see riddle no. 52. doddiade: temporal form (‘as soon as’) (= vb. n. 
past + emphatio particle -e:) of dogg- ‘ to become big, grow up ' (DE D 2875). 


60. ka:yi kakka-bikka®), u:? cinna-minna(#. adu? ema'® P 
The fruit‘ bursts open [and] the flower? glitters like gold“. What's 
that(9 1 


adu‘”) kagugu'®), 
That's!” the mustard'(® [fruit and flower]. 


kakka-bikka onom. signifying breaking, bursting open, eto., of an object with 
subsequent discharge or scattering of its contents (like a seed capsule) (1 DED 
909) + echo-word bikka (or, t DED 3398). cinna-minna onom. signifying 
glittering, sparkling of an object (like gold) (DED 2136) + echo-word minna 
(or, DED 3994). 


61. karupu” baile”) azvadu?. adn ema‘) P 
A black thing must become) a white thing". What's? that 1 


adu“) raryodi‘”. 
That's'€ the [ragi and the] ragi flour! 


a:vadu vb. n. non-past of a:g- ‘to become, come into existence’ (DED 282). 
ra:yodi < ra:yi-odi ' the flour of the ragi millet, Eleusine coracana’ (DED 698). 


62. ondu'? konnena( tattiale?, carvira kIli? Gddadu(9. adu” ema‘®) P 
If you tap®) a certain” stam a thousand(® parrots‘! soar up(9. What’st® 
that” 1 


adu(? و‎ 
That's/ the kire [plant and grain]*?. 


konne + acc. suff. -na ‘bamboo cane, pole, (thin) stem’ (no etymology). 
tattiale cond. vb. part. of tatt- ‘to tap, pat, knock, strike etc.’ (DED 2468). 
Sddadu 3 p. pL nt. (=3 p. sg.) non-past of &:- ‘to get up’ (DED 723a). kire 
* & kind of millet, Amarantus foninsferus ’ (DED 1345). 

(Cp. Kapp 1978a, p. 517, no. 18.) 
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63. enga” mane-acyalu) kunna'? ku:ou(9 pa:yina(9 a:ci" opangiadu’”, 
adu!s) oma” P 

In our kitchen-garden'*!, a little‘) boy has spread‘® [his] mat" and sleopal”. 
What's(? that(® $ 


adu tu-mgalu-ki:re (1D, 
That’s the ‘ hanging kire [plant] (1), 


enga (obl enga-) ‘we (exol)' (DED 4231) mane-a:yi + oc. suff. -alu 
' kitchen-garden' (DED 3911 + 3383). pa:yi + acc. Buff. -na ‘mat’ (DED 
3363). acl adv. part. past of a:o- ‘to spread (as mat, cloth, bl:nket) ' (DED 
3363). orapgiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of orang- ‘ to go to sleep, sleer:’ (DED 606). 
tu:pgalu-ki:re ‘a kind of millet, an Amarantus species’ (DED ©1178 + 1945). 


64. kunna-kunna'? pëțți® va:ge? kunna-kunne beyira-kellu), adu‘ 
ema‘? p 
In‘? tiny little‘? box), [there is] a tiny little diamond. What’s” that(® 7 


adu‘*) be:ru-kadale'®), 
That’s‘®) the peanut(®). 


65. akka(! niru'? uddagga? medandadu'€, tange nagedaën(®. avaru” 
aa? p 

The elder sister“) floata on‘) the water‘) [and] the younger airter(® smiles(®). 
Who'®) [are] they? 1 


adu(? ta: mare: -elo -yy 02 ua», 
That’s*) the water-lily leaf and(®) [ita] flower‘). 


medandadu 3 p. ag. non-past of meda- ‘to float’ (DED 3956). nagedadu 
3 p. 8g. non-past of nage- ‘ to laugh, smile (at) ' (DED 2944). 


66. mae niru(* bappa? tollena(® adepadu(® erna(® P 

What(9 [is it] that stops‘) the holes) through which the rain‘! water?) drips 
( comes ”)() 1 

adu? ullu'?), 

That's? the thatch (‘ grass (۰ 


bappa rel. part. non-past of bar- ‘ to come’ (DED 4311). tolle — aoo. suff. -na 
‘ hole’ (DED 2907). adepadu part. n. nt. non-past of ade- 'to shut, close, 
lock, stop (hole) ' (DED 73). 


67. orakuddu'? pa:le-bana?, candottu(? coile-bana(®, adu(®) ema(* p 
In the morningí"—a dreary desert); in the evening®—a thick forest. 
What's(€ that) $ 


ada”) barnu(®), 
That's? the ۰اه‎ 


68. dore tanda?) gapguvana'? ta:gomgu) mudiara(®. adu(* sma” P 

A large metal plate‘) given(® by the Lord" cannot‘? be washed“. What’s” 
that(€ $ 

adu(‘®) banu”. 

That's(? the aky(*, 
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tanda rel. part. past of tar- ‘to give to Ist or 2nd person’ (DED 2526). 
sanguva + acc. suff. -na ‘large and flat metal plate (usually out of brass) ’ 
= lw. > IA (Marathi garngü]a ‘a circular metal vessel with handles; it holds 
the water for ablution eto. (Molesworth); <Skt. gangllaya- 7) (DBIA 0). 
ta:gomjgu (contracted form of ta:go:dugu) vb. n. non-past + dat. suff. -gu of 
ta:g- ‘to wash, clean, cleanse (with water)' (+ DED 2938; cf. also DED 2908). 
mudiara see riddle no. 46. 


69. a:cida/D paryi™ curutomgu) .“هتدم‎ adu(? ema!” P 
A mat) which was spread cannot“) be rolled up). What's? that 1 


adu” bamu(®), 
That’s'” the sky‘®). 


a:cida rel. part. past of a:o- ' to spread (as mat, cloth, blanket) ' (DED 3363). 
curuto:ggu (contracted form of curuto:dugu) vb. n. non-past + dat. suff. -gu of 
ourut- ‘to roll up’ (DED 2211). mudia = mudiara see riddle no. 46. 

(Cp. Zvelebil 1979, p. 367, no. 34.) 


70. anngda-ko:lu!, énnomgu) mudia?. ada erna P 
Grain haulms()—they cannot(?) be oounted(9, What's that 1 


adu(® b&]li-mizmu(?. 
That's(€ the stars‘. 


&nno:pgu (contracted form of énno:dugu) vb. n. non-past + dat. suff. -gu of 
énn- ' to count’ (DE D 678). mugia see riddle no. 69. 


71. béttiale( bettiale™, b&ttu(?)-v-o;(9 ,)مق‎ adu(€ ema!” P 
You cut and out, [but] it does not get) cut at al, (‘If you cut" 
and cut}, a cut‘) won't become" at all '.) What's? that(€ $ 


adu 8) niru”. 
That's(?) the water, 


b&ttiale cond. vb. part. of bétt- ‘ to cut (off), alay eto.” (DED 4507). ë:ra 3 p. sg. 
neg. non-past of ëq- ‘to become, happen’ (DED 766). 


72. ettomgu” mudidadu'?, juljomgu(* mudia(#. adu(? ema!” P 
One can?! take) [it, but] one cannot) pinch? [it]. What's(* that(9 1 


adu” له‎ 
That's? the water. 


ettomgu (contracted form of etto:dugu) vb. n. non-past + dat. suff. -gu of ett- 
‘to take (up) ' (DED 681). mudidadu 3 p. ag. non-past of mudi- ' to be possible ' 
(DED 4082). jullomgu (contracted form of jullo:dugu) vb. n. non-past + dat. 
suff. -gu of jul]- ‘ to pinch, nip, tweak’ (DED 1322). mugia see riddle no. 69. 


78. bélje™ ta bendu'? uttiadu/?. adu? azra(€ P 
After having been oooked?) he will be born) white” all over’. Who’st® 
that(9 1 


adu? iHi. 
That's? the ftt] cake'®. 
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bendu adv. part. past of be:- ‘ to burn, be cooked ' (DE D 4540). attiadu 3 p. sg. 
non-past of utt- ‘to be born’ (DED 3501). ttti ‘a kind of caze prepared by 
steaming a dough made of rice mixed with black gram’ (DED 385). 


74. adu'? jlla:da(? birundu(?, ella:gu(# ondu(® maddu(9-vu(? a:ga(9, adu‘) 
ema10 م‎ 

A feast) without it@) does not even” become!®) a medic ne(* for all. 
What's!9 that? 1 


adu وروی‎ 
That's?) the salt®, 


illa:da see riddle no. 10. ella: + dat. suff. -gu ‘ whole, all, all persons’ (DED 
718). a:ga 3 p. sg. neg. non-past of a:g- ‘to become, come nto existence ’ 
(DED 282). 


Tb. kallugu(® ella: dodla? kalu. ema? kallu(* P 
In comparison with all? stones”), [it’s] the greatest ( great ’)% )مومع‎ 
What kind of!? stone“) [is it] f 


adu? uppu-kallu(®). 
That's? the salt lump ( stone (۰ 


kallu -+ dat. suff. -gu ‘ stone, rook’ (DED 1091). 


76. ondu'? roftina(® carvira®) a:]u(€ tindalevu(?, timbangu!®) nudia., adu(9 
ema p 

Even if a thousand) people eat from a certain [loaf o7] bread) they 
cannot? eat(€ [it up]. What’s® that® $ 


adu“ cuppa -gapi 2. 
That's? the lime"? Jump“), 


rot + acc. suff. -na ' bread’ = lw. > IA (Skt. * rôfta- ' breaï ’; Pkt. rotta- 
‘rice flour’; Hindi rot, rok ‘ thick bread’; rofl ‘bread’; Marathi rot, rot 
(CDIAL)) (DBIA Ø). tindalevu concess. vb. part. (= cond. vb.part. + particle 
-vu) of tinn- ‘to eat ' (DED 2670a). timbaggu (contracted forn of timbadugu) 
vb. n. non-past + dat. suff. -gu of tinn-. mudia see riddle no. 6. 


77. onda kallalu? ondu‘? ka:yl9. adugu® mele onda?) u:(8). a: (9) 
uma 19 etin, ondu 1: maguvugu'? etg 19 a:kialo5, apara’) dodda®” 
u g:dadu%), adu(10 emalt p 

On a) rock), [there is] a fruit. On top ® of itt, [there .3] a” flower‘®), 
If you take’ that flower and (‘having taken‘) [it along] ’) put [it] 
into a9? pond, a very!" big? flower“) will come into beinz*, What's) 
that 2 1 


adu t: cuppa‘), 
That's) the lime(£9, 


kallu + loc. suff. -alu ‘stone, rock’ (DED 1091). adugu se riddle no. 53. 
u: + aco. suff. -na ‘flower, blossom’ (DED 3564). ett se riddle no. 6. 
maguvu + dat. suff. -gu ‘ pond, pool’ (DED 3809). a:kiale cend. vb. part. of 
a:k- ‘to effect, make, put eto. (DED 282). a:dadu 3 p. 8g. 3on-past of a:g- 
‘to become, come into existence ' (DED 282). 


lu 
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78. kicou) mane) va:ge(?? carvira alu iddaru(?. adu” e:na(* P 
Inside?) a house(? of fire(U, there are’ a thousand) people’. What's! 
that(? 1 


adu!’ cule) - yg (1D cen gallu), 
That’s” the kiln and €? the bricks”), 


iddaru 3 p. pl. m./f. non-past of ir- ‘ to be, exist ’ (DED 407). 


T9. illi? bitta? kokke-dagi® pexuru cutti? bandadu(?. adu” ema‘® ۶ 
A walkig-stiok?) which has been left(? here), goes ('oomes")(9 round? 
Perür'?9. What's?) that” f 


adu? سول‎ 
That’a the road, 


bitta see riddle no. 22. bandadu see riddle no. ۰ 


80. bale? bendadu™, bagiri®) be:ara. adu? ema‘? P 
A net burns), [but ite] strings (‘streaks’)? do not burn. What’s‘® 
that ? 


adu” da:ri9), 
That’s‘7) [the forest and] the roads‘). 


bendadu 3 p. ag. non-past of be:- ‘to burn, be cooked’ (DED 4540). be:ara 
3 p. pl. nt. (= 8 p. sg.) neg. non-past of be:-. 


81. damdit) جع‎ banda?) mara‘), ta]ll-a:di(9 banda‘®) mara”, و1‎ 
ukka‘®) mara), ag; 07 mara ii ema?» mara )14( P 

A tree that has come) leaping’ and skipping), a tree? that has come(®) 
rocking”, a tree7 that has bean entered’) by ants(®. What kind of) 
tree 4) [is] that") tree? 1 


adu) rayilu®. 
That’s) the train). 


damdi adv. part. past of damd- ‘to cross, leap, skip (over)’ (DED 2578). 
banda rel. part. past of bar- ‘ to come’ (DED 4811). tall-a:di adv. part. past of 
tall-a:d- ‘to stagger, sway, rock’ (DED 2548 + 290). ukka rel. part. past of 
ug- ‘to enter’ (DED 3481). 


82. bendogu'? kajata(? pado:va2? arukalu(? pado:d-ille). avar” ga? P 
A man who, whilst burning”, suffers?) from pain‘) does not suffer" from 
grief. "Who'a(? hel) $ 


200 le:dio(?), 
That’s(8) the radio(?). 


bendopu adv. part. non-past of be:- ‘to burn, be cooked’ (DED 4640). 
pado:va? part. n. m. sg. non-past of pad- ‘to experience, suffer from etc.’ 
(DED 3191). pado:d-ille neg. non-past of pad- (= vb. n. non-past of pad- + ille 
' is/are not’ (DED 2106)). 


83. obba® muyu!* do:cena® cuttadu(#. adalu'", modalu(® outta” do:ce!®) 
oi:d-uttatu(®. inda:du(1° outta"? do:ce®) berva-le79. marvuna™) kaleod (15) 
bettu(i®), atte-v-e:1? هام6‎ idd-uttata?”), kade:cialu® outta‘ dozce 
ta’) timbattegu™) iddatu(2), adu(1€ emat” p 
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A person bakes) three“) rice-cakes®). From among them"), he rice-cake'®) 
baked” first/€ got charred’). The rice-cake™ baked) next2 did not get 
baked (‘cooked ’)*), He had mixed‘) the flour“ and prepered (‘ put (۵ 
[it]—n such a state”, it remained‘), white“) [all over]. Only) the rice- 
cake'™ baked'™) last’? was‘) so that it could be eaten‘, What's” that(19 1 


d:dadu(?8) ni:guro 19)-ja:di(30), be:a:dadu (51) b&llegaru(99, ümbattegu(*?) iddadu (#4) 
indiagaru), 

That which got charred) [is] the negro®®) race ; that whioh did not get 
baked (' cooked "(۲۶۱ [is] the white men) [and] that which w=s) go that it 
could be eaten'*) [is] the Indians‘), 


do:ce + aco. suff. -na ‘kind of flat rice-cake’ (DED 2920). onttadu 3 p. sg. 
non-past of ouq- ‘ to burn, be baked; burn, bake ete.’ (DED 2133). adu + loo. 
suff. -alu “it, that’ (DED 1). outta rel. part. past of oud-. ci:d-uztatu adv. part. 
past of ci:- ‘to be baked, roasted, charred ' (DE D 2672) + 8 p. sg. past of the 
auxiliary ud- (DED 4419). be:va-le neg. past of be:- ‘to bum, be cooked’ 
(DED 4040) (= inf. II of be:- + -le > ille ‘is/are not’ (DED 2106)). ma:vu 
+ aco. suff. -na ‘flour’ (DE D 3921). kaleci adv. part. past of Ealec- ‘ to mix’ 
(DED 1092). bettu adv. part. past of beyi- ‘to put eto.’ (DED 4565). idd- 
utfatu adv. part. past of tr- ‘to be, exist’ (DED 407) + 3 p. sg. past of the 
auxiliary ud- (DED 4419). kage:ci + loc. suff. -alu ‘end, Emit, the last’ 
(DED 929). timbattegu final form ('so that ’)/form of comparison (‘80 as 
(if)’) of tinn- ‘to eat’ (DED 26708) (= rel. part. non-past 3f tinn- + atte 
‘80, in that way ' (DED 1) (here: suff.) + dat. suff. -gu). iddatc 3 p. ag. past of 
ir- “to be, exist”. ci:dadu part. n. nt. past of ai:- ‘to be baked «to. bera:dadu 
neg. part. n. nt. of be:- ‘to burn, be cooked’. béllegara + 3l. suff. -aru > 
bällegaru (haplology) ‘ white man, European ' (DE D 4624). 188580 part. n. nt. 
past of ir- ‘to be, exist’. indiagara + pl. suff. -aru > indiegara ‘Indian’ 
= lw. > English ‘India’ + suff. -gara = lw. > IA (Skt. kära- ‘making, 
doing; action’; Pa., Pkt. kāra- ‘doing, way of doing’ (CDIAx)), (DBIA Ø). 
(This riddle was made up by my informant, Lacouma, who, ducing his school- 
days—he attended a Tamil school up to the fifth standard—n-ust have come 
to know about the African peoples; for the Alu Kurumbas knov nothing about 
races whom they do not come into contact with.) 


Three proverbial sayings 
1. néttena™ nambiale'?, kuttena? namba(4 vé:da® | 
If you trust) a tall man”, you should not‘) trust a short mar! | 


nëfte + acc. suff. -na ‘ tallness, length; tall person’ (DED £99). nambiale 
cond. vb. part. of namb- ‘ to believe, trust’ (DED 2975). kute + aco. suff. 
-na ‘smallness, shortness; small, short person’ (DED 1890) namba vé:da 
neg. imp. of namb- (= inf. I of namb- + vé:da ‘ you should, mast not? (DED 
4548)). 


2. ofte® tumbida® kuruma? élj[u)-medegu® kiccu(€ ikkiadt”, 
A Kuramba®) whose stomach? is full™, sete!” fire to the scsame'9 harvest 
(° haulms which are ready for being treaded out (۰ 
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tumbida rel. part. past of tumb- ‘to become filled, full’ (DED 2135). mede 
+ dat. suff. -gu ‘reaped grain haulms which are ready for being treaded out, 
threshed ' (DED 3982). ikkiadu 3 p. sg. non-past of ikk- ‘to put, place (into) 
eto.’ (DED 418). 


8(a). qiHgu raja? a:dalo(?) ema (9 P tippegu ^ ganda(® 9 | 
What is the use of [your] becoming”) ruler) over Delhi? ? As for Tippe(®, 
[you are] only? [her] husband'* | 


dili + dat. suff. -gu ‘Delhi’. a:dale cond. vb. part. of a:g- ‘to become, come 
into existence’ (DED 282). tippe common n. pr. f. (DED 2641). 


8(b). po de:ca(*?) raja‘) a:yottu(^ ده‎ P avan(€ Induru 7( adime(® ta” I 
What is the use of [his] becoming king of this”) country 1 11614 [is] 
only? the alave(® of [his] wife? | 


` aryottu < a:yl-uttu adv. part. past of a:g- ‘to become, come into existence’ 
(DED 282) + adv. part. past of the auxiliary ud- (DED 4419). 


ABBREVIATIONS 
a00. accusative case 
adv. adverbial partiaiple 
CDI E. L. Turner, À comparaties dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages 
(cf. references) 
of., op 


i compare 

concess. vb. part. conoeasive verbal parti 
cand. vb. part. conditional verbal 
dat. dative 


case 

DBIA M. B. Emencenu and T. Burrow, Dravidian borrowings from Indo-Aryan 
of. references) 

DBIA S . Burrow and M. B. Rmeneeu, Dravidian etymological notes, Part IT 
(cf. references) 

DED T. Burrow and M B. Emene&u, A Dravidian etymological dictionary 
(of. references 

DED 8 T. Burrow and M. B. Emencan, A Dravidian etymological dictionary : 
Supplement (of. references) 

exol exolusive 

f. feminine (gender) 
Indo- 

=a e os 

intr intransitive 

Kittel M. M. Bhat, Kitel's Kannada—English dictionary (cf. references) 

loo. locative case 

lw loanword 

m. masculine (gender) 

Molesworth J. T. Molesworth, A dictionary: MortiM and English (of. references) 

n. noun 

neg negative (form) 

n. pr nomen proprium 

nt. neuter (gender) 

obL oblique stem 

onom. onomatopoetio (expression) 

Pa Pa 

pL plural 

Skt یج‎ 
Banskrit 
suffix 

vb. n. verbal noun 
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THE PROTO-OMOTIC VERB FORMATIVE *d- 


By R. J. HAYWARD 


One major problem which comes to the fore in comparing Omotio languages 
is the wide diversity seen in the inflectional morphology of the verb. To 
the linguist coming from Ethiopian Semitio or East Cushitio the variety 
encountered from language to language in Omotio is bewildering. The problem 
may be illustrated by comparing paradigms of three languages of the Ometo 
cluster—a group which on the basis of lexioostatistio calculations is considered 
to be fairly close-knit. Two of the languages, Zayse and Koyra, have been 
classified (together with Haruro, Ganjule, Harro and Zargula) as East Ometo,! 
a label which is intended to convey a genetic as well as a geographical affiliation. 
The third language is Gofa,? which, as a member of the dialect cluster which 
includes Wolaitta, Kullo, Konta, Gemu, Zala, Malo, Oyda, ete., is classified as 
Central Ometo.? The paradigms compared are: (i) the perfect (or past)* 
declarative, (i) the perfect (or past) interrogative, (ii) the imperfect (or 
present) * declarative, (iv) the imperfect 5 present) interrogative. The verb 
employed in the illustration is wod’- ‘ kill 


Perfect declarative 
Zayse Koyra Gofa 
1 ۰ wod'attetin wod'd'uusso wod’adise (~ wod'as) 
28. wod'attenin wod’d’onakko wod’adasa 
3 m.s. wod’attesin wod'd'osso wod'ides (~ wod'is) 
3 f.s. wod'attisin wod' d'onikko wod'adus (— wod'os) 
3 pol wod'd'uttosso 
5 
1p bns fus tanin — WoP'unPikko wod'ida 
2 p. wod'atütn wod'd'oytakko wod’ideta 
8 p. wod'attusin wod’d’osso wod'ides 7 


1 Bee Fleming, 1976b : 800. 

۶ The data presented m these paradigms comes from my own field notes. In the case of 
Gofa my notes are taken in conjunction with Moreno, 1988. Acknowledgment is made here of 
my gratitude to the School of tal and Afmoan Studies for financing my field research in 
1976, 1979 and 1981, during whioh periods these wore investigated. Gratitude is also 
exp ressed to the Institute of بر‎ S سک‎ of Addis Ababa) under the auspices 


‘Tes safest to assumo that the rewarch relevant to deciding whether the paradigma presented 
for each of these languages represent primarily tense or aspect has not yet been carried out. 
Hereafter in the ber T shall simply as the bels ‘ perfect ' and ' imperfeot ' to refer to the 
forms, but no t is to be a ed to these as far as the semantios is concerned. 

‘Inclusion here of the interrogative paradigms is important, since the possession of such 
forma uc bo feature of Ometo (Omoto ?). 

e transcription employed here makes use of the following symbols and diacritics: 
(i) a isle wedge represents palato-alveolar articulation; thua, š, 6, ©, and j represent 
IPA [f] [ft], (91 and [dg] respectively; (ıi) the denti-alveolar affricates (tab) and (u^) are are 
represented by à and ġ’ respectively (see also Hayward, 1982 : 26% Note 8). All other 
and diacritios have their oonventonal (IPA) values. tel casio: dou not Du ick 
relevant to the issues discussed in this peper, and is therefore omitted. 

7 For the 3 p. Moreno records a distinct form with the ending -11080na ; see Moreno, 1938 : 46. 
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Imperfect declarative 
Zayse Koyra Gofa 
ls wod'aatoten wod'akko ta wod'e wod'a7s 
2 g. wod’astenen wod’akko ne wod'e wod’ara 
3 m.s. wod’aatesen wod’akko ?e wod’e wog’ 
3 f.s. wod'aatisen wod'akko 21 6 wod’a vs 
3 pol. wod’utakko ?u wod’e 
ex wod'aatinen 
1 [nc اا‎ wod’akko nu wod’e wod'oro)s 
2 p. wod'aatiten wod’akko hi wod'e wod'eta 
3 p. wod'aatusen  wod’akko ?u wod'e wod’e 6 
Perfect interrogative 
Zayse Koyra Gofa 
18. wod’atidde wod’a ta wod’d’o wod’adi 
28. wod’ande wod’a ne wod’d’o wod’ adi 
3 m.s wod’asidde wod’a ?e wod’d’o wod’ ide 
8 fis. wod’aysidde wod’a ?i 00 wod' asi 
3 pol. wod'uta ?u wod'd'o 
2 
1 P Pos Toad wow’a nu wod do  woiš 
2 p. wod'aytidde wod'a hi wod’d’o wod'ided 
3 p. wod’awsidde ۰ wod'a?u wod’d’o wod'ide 
Imperfect interrogative 
Zayse Koyra Gofa 
ls. wod’aaten wod’a ta wod’e wod’o 
2 8. wod'aanen wod’a ne wod’e wod’ar 
3 m.s. wod’aasen wod'a ?e 6 wod'i 
8 f.s. wod’aysen wod'a ?1 wod’e wod’ar 
3 pol. wod'uta ?u wod’e 
aynen 
1 سای‎ beris wod'a nu wod'e wod’ino 
2 p. wod'ayten wod’a hi wod'e wod’eft 
3 p. wod’awsen wod’a ?u wod’e ۳۳001 


There are certain things that can be observed from the preceding paradigms. 


It appears that in all the Zayse paradigms person-marking inolves incorpora- 
tion of elements cognate with the personal pronouns, with regard to which the 
language displays a system easily relatable to those found w:dely throughout 
Ometo, i.e. (subject forms): 1 s. tay, 2 s. ney, 3 m.s. Pesi, 3 f.s. Fisi, 1 p.exc. nif, 
1 p.inc. nuy, 2 p. wutini, 3 .تمه .م‎ In the imperfect declarstive pronominal 
incorporation is even more transparent in Koyra, though it is equally clear 
that this paradigm is periphrastic and involves repetition of tie lexical stem. 


* For the 8 p. Moreno records a distinct form with the ending -080n& ; s»e Moreno, 1938 : 41. 
* For the 8 p. Moreno records a distinct form with the ending -fyonn ; s»e Moreno. 1938 : 35. 
WI Ieee of ho cub of the petkohal pronoun id-Omoto nor even mor widely in Omoto, 


where an inclusive : exclusive distinction tes in the ] p. 
11 A fuller account of the verb Holey of Koyra & rs in Haywerd, 1982. The third 
person polite form in this ] vit based on the اسر‎ in impersonal extended-stem ; in the 
presented here for this i» wod?-ut- 
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Indeed the very transparency of the structure of this paradigm in Koyra 
suggests that it is a recent development in that language. The structure of the 


declarative perfect in Koyra is perplexing, for while we might like to think we 
can recognize the pronominal components in some of the persons ; for example. 
the n in the 2 8., the yt in the 2 p., and the s in the 3 m.s. forms, there are other 
elements which simply do not fit—the 3 f.s., 1 8. and 1 p. forms being especially 
obscure and difficult to square with any hypothesis of pronominal marking. 
Inspection of the perfect and imperfect declarative paradigms of Gofa show the 
presence of an s marker in almost all forms, and only the 2 p. form shows any 
obvious indication of a recognizable pronoun marker. The situation is not 
much better in the case of the interrogative paradigms. Koyra has the same 
Sort of periphrastio oonstructions that 15 has in the imperfeot declarative, and 
& similar conclusion as to their being recent developments would be drawn. 
There is remarkable similarity between Zayse and ofa in the perfeot in- 
terrogative insofar as both consistently contain a d(d) followed by a palatal 
vowel. The fact that this can have nothing to do with person marking and the 
fact that a d appears also in the Gofa perfect declarative suggests that in itself 
this is not to be associated with interrogative marking. Nor can the palatal 
vowel be straightforwardly related to the interrogative category, since it is 
only sporadically present in the imperfect interrogative—and only then in 
Gofa. Nevertheless, the d(d) element is, I believe, of considerable importance 
and will oocupy our attention in a moment. From this general survey, however, 
the only safe conclusion we can reach is that the Ometo languages have evolved 
rapidly along mdependent lines in the matter of verb inflection, and con- 
siderably more detailed information on the verb morphology of many more 

of the group may be necessary before we shall be able to disentangle 
the history of these developments. 

Nevertheless, there are certain verb formatives which have to be seen as 
exceptions to the rather pessimistic conclusions we have just reached, in that 
there is good reason to believe that they can be traced back a long way within 
the history of Omotic. I hope to devote a number of papers to a consideration 
of certain of these formatives, and since the element -d(d)- (hereafter simply 
~d-) * has already been noted in connexion with the surmise (albeit abortive) 
that it might have been an interrogative marker, and since the occurrence of 
this formative is fairly widespread, I shall consider it in this paper. 

On the basis of Ometo it might properly be suggested that this is the reflex 
of an ancient perfect aspect (or past tense) marker. There is nothing in the 
paradigms presented above that would run counter to this proposal; the -d- 
is confined to the perfect in Gofa (and other Central Ometo varieties; thus for 
Kullo see Allan, 19765 : 335; for Zala see Cerulli, 1929: 38; see also Conti 
Rossini, 1986 : 633 concerning Haruro) and though ite absence from the 
declarative perfect in Zayse has to be explained in terms of innovations there, 
its retention in the perfect interrogative is what we might expect in a 
semantically more marked paradigm (cf. also Cerulli’s remarks concerning and 
examples from Basketto; Cerulli, 1988 : 103-5). Traces of this same suffix do 
appear elsewhere in Zayse. There is throughout the Northern Omotic languages 
a handful of cognate verbs which share the irregularity of having a consonant 
stem-initially only—the vast majority of verbs have consonante stem-finally as 
well. Some of these verbs are very common and translate as ‘come’, ‘ hear’, 

Since all instances of -dd- are confined to certain forms in Zayse, it seems safe to assume‏ قد 


that the gemination is an innovation in these forms; though there appears to be no ready 
explanation for it. 
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‘bring’, ‘eat’, ‘say’, eto. Being irregular in having a vcwel stem-finally 
these verbs tend to preserve archaic features. In Zayse the irregular verbs 
have -d- in the conjunctive participle—a form which does notinflect for person 
and which corresponds functionally to the ‘ converb ' or ‘ gerund ’ of Ethiopian 
Semitic. Thus: muu-d-i ‘eating’, yee-d-i ‘coming’, ?ee-d-i ‘ bringmg’; 
of. gel-i ‘entering ’, geh-1 ‘ sleeping ’, etc. The same set of verbs have -dd- in 
perfect verb forms occurring in sentential complementa, e.g. 


20 Padi sti-dd-es ?erattetin cf. Pe ?aši sty-endes ?erattstin 

‘I know that the man heard’ ‘I know that the man will hear’ 
ta yeo-dd-es ?erattesin cf. ta yew-endes ?erattesn 

‘he knows that I came’ ‘he knows that I wil come’ 


Zayse has a special set of uninflecting !* verb forms ocourring runiquely 1) with 
content question words. While all verbs have the termination -in (-n with the 
irregular vowel-final verbs) 4 in the perfect, the irregular verbs have -dd- in 


the past perfect, e.g. 
?aas mau-dd-ié cf. Paas boor-iid 
* what had he eaten 1 ' * what had he baked €” 
cf. Paas muu-n 
* what did he eat t ' 
waydin 51-00-15 cf. waydin 1-6 
‘how had you heard ? ˆ ‘how had you approached 1 ' 
cf. waydin sii-n 
‘how did you hear f ˆ 


So far our analysis has not noted this element in Koyra. Here, however, 
the evidence is abundant. In the perfect (and all the complex paradigms based 
on it) 4 Koyra provides clear evidence for the formative undar discussion. It 
appears overtly in verbs having stem-final vowels, glides, nasa or r, e.g. bee-d- 
‘seo’, muu-d- ‘eat’, yay-d- ‘say’, day-d- ‘urinate’, ?uw-id- ‘ory out’, 
Paan-d- ‘load’, k’an-d- ‘ become dark’, won-d- ‘ buy ’, zeer-i- ‘ talk’, gar-d- 
‘ pass’, eto. With all other stems the -d- is obscured by varius phonological 
processes. Thus with all stem-final coronal segments other then n, r and y the 
formative regularly undergoes total assimilation, e.g. mas-s- ‘carve’, sas-s- 
‘bless’, jaš-š- ‘fear’, lool-l- ‘be saved’, woot-t ‘hoe’, Ead-d- ‘pierce’, 
-”ف< فقو‎ ‘chew’, eto. (This is also the explanation of the gerinate d’d’ in the 
perfect paradigms of wod'- above.) With velars, glottals and labials other than 
m and w (cf. supra) the underlying presence of the -d- formetive is still very 
clear. Thus: boot-t- ‘dig’ (basic stam book-), Hrt- ‘rub’ (kasio stem iirk-), 
?and- ‘fall’ (basio stem Pung-), mood-d- ‘ bury ' (basic stem moog-), ?ud’-d’- 
‘ approach ' (basic stem Puk’-), xHt-t- ‘ plaster ’ (basic stem xih-), wayd’- ‘ lie 
down’ (basic stem way?-), ?et-t- ‘take’ (basio stem ?ep-) ?ayt-t- ‘seize 
(basic stem ?ayp-), d’ad-d- ' let go of’ (basio stem d’ab-). 


M Interestingly it is the content question (Wh-quostion) words themselves that carry a 
pronominal marker, e.g. 7ana-t hamaan ‘where am I going ! ', ?ana-n amaan ‘where are 
you going 1”, 7ana-s hamaan ' where is he going 7 ', ?ana-ys hamaan ‘ where is she going ?’, 


ae Come’ has two forms here, vix. yoe-n and yee-dd-e ; they are ery ee 
ablo. Tho persistence of سل‎ In thp very Frequent verb‘ come ' is also remasked on in 
with Chara; see Cerulli, 1 188. 

1 Complex ' وي‎ leo 37 de echo eo ant E Ba dui 
from ‘ compound which would require a distinct auxiliary vemb to be present. 
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The hypotheais for a verb formative -d- (which became -dd- in certain 
Zayse forms) seems well justified for Ometo at least. Is there any evidence for 
thinking that this marker occurred earlier than Proto-Ometo ? I certainly 
think there is. A prime case for consideration is that of Dizi. According to 
Allan '... the Affirmative (active) Present is formed by suffixing -de- to the 
extended root followed by the person and number affix; in some cases, -de- 
alternates with -di-' (Allan, 1976 : 388); e.g. 

K'edeno or k'edino k’edeto or k'edito k'edego or k'edigo 
‘I am working’ * you (8.) are working ’ “he is working ' 

In terms of shape of course this fite perfectly, and, as I shall subsequently 
suggest, the presence of the e vowel in the formative is an asset rather than an 
embarrassment. But the apparent snag is that -de- ~ -di- marks present tense, 
and our investigation of Ometo appeared to have established -d- as a perfeot 
marker. Reconciliation of these facts becomes possible if we switch attention 
to the etymology of the formative in question. 

The only proposed etymology of which I am aware is that of Cerulli 
(1929: 15), where it is very tentatively suggested that the formative -da- 
could be connected with the verb da?- ‘to be present’. Apart from ‘core’ 
Ometo languages this verb ocours widely throughout Omotic, thus: Chara de?-, 
Janjero de?-; Dizi de-; Hamar da/de/di/do (see below); and even (perhaps 
as a relic) in Kaffa (see Cerulli, 1951: 428). There seems every reason for 
accepting Cerulh’s proposal. Once we see this formative as an earlier auxiliary 
verb the fact that it has become associated with different aspects or tenses in 
different groups of Omotic languages becomes a relatively minor problem.!* 
Moreover, although Allan does not explicitly propose a connexion, it must be 
clear to comparativista that the -da suffix whioh marks the affirmative past of 
the relative clause verb in Diri is & further manifestation of the same element, 


e.g. 
yaab yedà k’ankas yaku n-kianü mdà = k'ankàs 
‘the men who came’ six our-dog ate + rel. plural 
* our aix dogs that ate’ (Allan, 1976 : 383) 


The clinching argument is provided by Hamar, where ‘ Main verbs may be 
compounded with the auxiliary verb da “ exist, be ” to produce a number of 
compound tenses’ (Lydall, 1976: 422). In Lydall’s outline of Hamar no less 
than seven such compound tenses with da are recorded. While Lydall gives 
the basic form as da, the examples make it clear that the a vowel can also be 
interpreted as a perfect marker. Hamar verbs have four stems: the root 
+ a expresses perfect, the root + i expresses ‘descriptive’ (stative ?), the 
root + e expresses imperfect, and the root + o expresses ‘ purposive’. The 
root of the existential verb is therefore simply d-. The stem with the perfect 
vocalism appears also to do duty as the basic stem, i.e. Lydall’s ‘ immediate ’ 
stem ; see Lydall, op. cit., 418. Before leaving the illuminating Hamar 
I should further like to suggest that the present tense formative -de- of Dizi is 
simply the ‘ fossilized ' 17 imperfect stem of Proto-Omotic *d-, while the past 
relative marker, viz. -da preserves the perfect stem. 


18 We may remind ourselves of the fact that the Amharic auxiliary alli (which as an m- 
dently oocurring lexical item has the meaning ' be present a ont ") fanctons as a formatave 
both in the ree an he اف‎ vir "لوطا‎ he has broken ’, yoskbrall ‘ he breaks/is 


17 The same oe of ‘ foenlization ' would havo to be invoked for the various reflexes of *d- 
functioning as independent verbs of existence, and in which apophony does not now figure at all. 
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Bo far nothing has been said about the Gonga group. This i because it poses 
a vexing problem with regard to this feature. Up to this point -n the investiga- 
tion all reflexes of *d- have been recognized on account of thei- phonetic form, 
i.e. they have all been voiced dental (or alveolar) stops. Among the verb 
formatives of Gonga languages —insofar as we have knowlecge of the mor- 
phology or these languages—I can find no trace of an element having this 
phonetic form. Nevertheless, in comparing the paradigms of Kafa (taken from 
Cerulli, 1951) and Boro Sinaëa (taken from Plazikowsky-Bra3ner, 1950) one 
is struck by a t: r correspondence in the formatives marking the perfect. Thus : 


Kafa 18 Boro Sinada 19 

ls -te -rŠ 

2 8. -tin -ri 

3 ms -to -rë 

8 fs. -ta -rà 

lp -tone -T0 

2p -tote -rite 

3p -tinao -erno 9 


Both t and r * are so easily derivable from a d that one is strongly tempted to 
make the connexion. Nevertheless, if this were a oorreot icentification we 
might reasonably expect to find other cases of Kafa t, or Boro Sinada r, corre- 
sponding to a d in non-Gonga languages, and this does not &3pear to be the 
case. On the other hand, both Kafa (see Cerulli, 1951 : 86 f£) end Boro Sinada 
(aee Plarikowsky-Brauner, 1950: 72) do exhibit synchronical;y certain mor- 
phologically determined alternations which are comparable to t3e sort of sound 
change that is under consideration. For the preeent I prefer to maintain & 
conservative position vis-d-vis the Gonga -t- and -r- formatives. One hopes 
future research into other Gonga languages—as yet unexplo-ed as to their 
morphology ™—will provide an answer to this question. 


Cerulli, 1851: 119. The shown here is the ' oontugaxione E‏ هد 

D Plaxikowsky-Brauner, 1060: 74. The paradigm shown here is the ی‎ II*. 

* All the suffixes in the Kafa are preceded by vowels. An of the Sinake 
forms makes it plausible to suggest that this may have been true generally ir (longa. However, 
in the development of Sinake unless followed by two consonants these vowals a to have 
dropped. The @ in the 8 p. of the paradigm ted here ıs a case where the ~o not drop. 

À t appears, of course, in other of Boro Binaka. 
™ The same caution has to be expressed concerning the gerundive in -r& found in Janjero ; 


see Corulli, 1088 : 40. 
* Cf. Fleming's remarks (Fleming, ه1976‎ : 371). 
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REVIEWS 


oom etymology of Akkadian and 
Arebio (as well as Hebrew and Syriac) terms. 
Nevertheless, such an sumption is not 
absolute proof that the Sumerian term is 
accurately translated, cr even that tho 


Akkadian dujsw corresponds in reality to its 
identical with ee ae m 
ti t, 
te to ah Qe Le 
tions of our evidence. 
Appendix 6 (p.24) alo requires further 


comment. This chart of ‘ major field 
attested in contemporary coouments’ xy a grid 
indicating whether each o£20 crops is attested 
a the Protoliterate, Bariy Proto- 
Agade, Ur-III (and -Larsa), Old 
lonian, Cassite, Neo-3abylonlan, Achas- 

Seleucid, or Islamis Perioda. 
Eom types of 


to determine whether 
š bar is in fact barley or wheat, since barley 
is the more salt-resistan; crop. Moreover, 
مان نآ سا وی یی یعس‎ Je Der 

Gunite, period onward, utatu is 
Seed Grady ite Lue don ON 


ON 


‘ wheat’ 
and in the Old Assyrian period to aršliw. Tho 
fact that the letter term nc oocurs after 
2100 8.0. may support Jacobsen's conclusions 
about the decline of wheat, even in Northern 
Mesopotamia. This decline may 


wheat’. The Term 


, Xíz(-an) ‘emme’ to 
which Fs in both 

the Cassite and Neo-. periods. 
As for millet, Sumerian -Zíb = Akkadian 


o circles (AMT 4, 5:7 and 
Rocher A SS: Gi) The we of بط‎ 
together in ritual contexts 


the Neo-Babylonian 
(Sumerian gada = 


Babylonian pe, icine 


ee JaooBSEN: Salinity and 
rrigaiom agriculture in antiquity: 

Diala B Basin archaeological report on 
essenhal results, 1957-58. (Bibliotheca 
و ی‎ Tas Vol 14.) xiv, 107 pp., 


6 plans, 20 plates. Malibu, California : 
Undens lications, 1982. 
oe A t monograph representa the 


1957 Diels Barn Arohaeological 


Pr, spese fe by the Directorate 

of وه ی سس‎ 
Institute of the Unis of Chicago. The 
report is an expansion the author’s two 


n ne Eisen on op ری‎ 
‘Summary of the 

Du ain Are Plo June 1, 
to June 1, 1958', Sumer, 14, 1958, 
70-98, and ' Balt and silt in ancient Meso- 


ar ee‏ و 


The monograph is divided into two sections, 
a ‘General part’ the evidence from 


into account date ex- 
tending from 4200 5.0 to A.D. 1150. The study 
includes a description of the soils of Meso- 

and how they are affected by salt 
oh. i), the evidence from economic documents 


agri 
cultural practices in Mesopotamia (ch. v), 
Feely (ch EK of sites ose in- 


ces which introduced 
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‘ the man of means provides emmer and wheat 
for the impo '. The early date of this 
proverbial statement may reflect a period m 
which emmer and wheat were plentrful, 
unaffected by salmity. The change in attitude, 
however, is reflected in the tly later 
m the Sumerian proverb w. reads : 

-ro be uru,ru nu-mu-un-xu-à xix &-n& 
be-uru,-ru ‘smoe the does not even 
know how to sow barley, what kind of wheat 
can he pede prin sow?’ (Gordon, Sumerian 
5-2.19). The inference هد‎ that if he 

sow barley, which is more salt-resistant,‏ یو 
he oertainly cannot grow wheat. Finally,‏ 


another reference in Sumerian proverb oolleo- 
tions explains the nature of agricultural 
نم‎ nita xi © munus 

im-ma al-gid-i-dè ' a "male" 


(of the nver) will oonsume the € 
a “femalo” rising (of the river 


draw (it) out (of) the y!’ [Jaco zu 
translation apad Gordon, Sumerian proverb, 
p. 468 

This mon: l not intended to be the 
last word on in Mesopotamia, but it 


olearly points the way towards further 
ناوجون‎ O perves de mode. for tae Cina 
Or Oro پا اب‎ ei ع‎ ee 


collaboration of ام‎ eg Re 
and natural scien: 


M. J. GELLER 


D. C. SNELL: Ledgers and prices: 
Mesopotamian merchant accounts. 
(Yale Near Eastern Researches, 8.) 
xx, [283] pp., 42 pam New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
[1982]. £35. 
Though this book examines only one clas 
of accounts kept on clay tablets during the 


Ur HI od (c. 2112-2004 m) its oon- 
olusions Mana n: Kran ee 
ing and on eoonomio history forty-four 


* balanced accounts’ (Sumeran I ) of 
silver come mainly from Umma and 
but texts from Ur are moluded. These state 


the capital, normally m nen سوت‎ er 
ex ble staple commodities from whi 
ture is made. The products are 


grouped according to recipient rather than by 
div. The oon balance (‘ remainder’ 

us given but only oost in alver totalled. 
The merchants ’ involved are named. 

This evidence leads to a of studies of 
the function of the texts. Dr. does not 
Polera Shey Moi حي‎ bie sate or other 
tried to control prices but that they 


a pertstate and part- 


later into the Neo-Ba 
menid and Seleucid eras, Ho argues oon- 
vinomgly that the evidence supporta the view 
that ‘merchant’ may designate a class of 
ون سس یوت‎ Seil” and cannot 
guild or bure&uoracy 

demde en MB ante M ete الع‎ 


he silver acoounta abatraot from individual 
tablets to present a semi-annual account of 
inoome and expenses in order to show the net 
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for every (for Seleucid, of. CT 49, 

165 : 18 = HUCA 49, 229:13), with widely 

Semilo (root En). The‏ وی 

o other hand, is poorly 

' Akkadian valent ee 

appears only in sob r oal lists (of. M SL 

81 180), and in Aramaic (Jastrow, 
Dichonary us 


Bue 


attested in both the: Old and Neo Babylonian 
qm As for the oomplementary gé-gal 
‘large pulse '(, it is not certain to be ‘ chick 
Š the Akkadian is also attested 
m the Où and Neo-Babylonian ods. 
Similarly, onions (= Akkadian ) are 
known in the Old and Neo-Babylonian 
One would have wished to see other major 
arops cited in this chart, such as munu, 
(= Akkadian 'malt') dabin (= tap- 
p ‘coarse flour’, and xi-kum (= tagigu 
fine flour’), to name but a few. One important 


grain which occurs with سح‎ 
wheat’, and is & in the Old 
Akkadian to Cassite this have 
been another ble to salt 7 


All of the & attestations should p 
be added to Jacobsen’s Appendix 6, with 
caveat that the t reviewer has not 
checked whether the documentary sources for 
each crop come from Southern, Middle, or 
Northern Babylonia. In any case, Jacobsen’s 
conclusions are not substantially altered by 
these additional attestations, since cultivation 
patterns favoured barley and emmer over 
wheat. À good example of the ratio ooours in 


a text not utilized acobsen, namely Limet, 
Textes sumeriens ds ia 111* Dynastie d'Ur (1976), 
No. 50 rev ıl 1-3, which the total 


as 2500 gur 284 sila (be), 104 gur 270 
sila emmer (xix), but only 1 gur 180 sila wheat 

) mdioating already m the ۲-11 

e substantial preference for barley in 
The ive dealine of wheat cultivation 
might eee actually enoo the oultiva- 
tion of wheat elsew ide Mesopotamia. 
A letter found at Tell Aphek in Palestine from 
the ruler of Ugarit refers to the wheat orop 
(Tel Avro 8: 7), while a roughly contemporary 
dooument in the Ugari reoords 
rations for workers, in which the amount of 


wheat exoeeds the amount of E 
Ugantic textbook, No. 1099 : 32—3 in 
HAI, the mine cf the Ammonites to the 


Exekiel records that in order to spices, 
h , and oil Judah and tn 
wheat (Ex. 27:17). These shi agricultural 
patterns may explain the increased 
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VoLkxertT Haas and Hans 7 
TamL: Dis Beschusrungsrituale der 
Allasturab(h und »erwandte Texte. 
Hurritologwohe Studien 11. (Alte Orient 
und Altea Testament, Bd. 31.) ir, 
446 pp. Kevelser: Verlag Butron 
und Beroker; Neukirchen-Vluyn : 
Neukirchener Verlag 1978. 

lse Wecnur: Gestalt und Kult der 


Ikar- in Keinasien. Hurri- 
1 Studien mm. (Alte Orient 
und Altes Testament, Bd. 36.) xiii, 


250 pp. Kevelaer : Verlag Butzon 
und Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn : 
Neukirchener Verlag 1981. 


The two books under roview are serialized 
مه‎ Hurri Studien II and Il, in 
succession to the first volune, Hwrritische und 
Lewische Riten aus Kizixwalma by Volkert 
Haas and Gernot Wılheln (1974). All were 
oonoeived as Vorarbeitex to a history of 
Hurrian culture and religon, itself a section 
of & larger ject, & corpus of Hurrian 
to include also a 
and glomary. This projec- grow in the 10608 
from the collaboration of a group of German 


scholars, including the arthors of the three 
Studien, and it now has the title ' Das Hurrito- 


and insti 1 with Professor 
Mirjo Balvmi and the Istituto per gli studi 
mioenel ed 1 


One cannot but admire the toilers in the 
stony of Hurritclogy. While Akka- 
dian and with their-respective vast and 
substantial literary oorjuses were oom- 
Eire ی‎ ns er t of their 

and affinities, Hurnan, 
ibas a. coc iar structure and no 
known (except. the cognate and 
almost equally problematic Urartian) would in 
any case present severe dificulties of 
tion and intelligibiltty ts modern scholars, 
even if it had survived in ع‎ tolerably extensive 
and well-preserved corpus As it is however, 


fragmentary posed 
of very disparate materi, which has been 
recovered from scribel corres of non-Hurrian 
peoples and was i RM 
pert by non-Hurrian 
It هد‎ salutary to-itemixe oorp 
1. ‘Ürk li اه اه‎ 
2. incantation against snakobite. 
3. Mari: 6 magico-religious texta, 1 letter 


(E. a 
رت و‎ (f) Jurrian passages in 
ا ا‎ Lal 
6. Ras Shamra: (a) bilingual Sumerian- 
Hurdan vocabulary (part af one large tablet) ; 
24 


Snell to examine the question of whether 
the capital goods were converted to silver 


e former with due 
caution since both alver and other oom- 


modities, principally gram (barley, ke), were 
used as the standard of value and means of 


icp ian wooh rape but Powe) hax 


elsewhere shown that silver aaien handa 
the form of counted rings or ‘ ear 
‘ standard ' (though in practice not a Veg: 


equivalent weight, or as silver pieces or 

' struck off’ fragments. The weighing of silver 
continued out Mesopotamia, and 
probably in all the ancient Near East, even 


Peed cA EE is te Motes al 
Powell, ‘A contribution to the of 
money in Mesopotamia to the invention 
ا‎ bor MA ei al (ed.), Fes- 
Matoul (Budapest, 1978, pub. 

5 21141). 
Boss detailed windy o Miet thas قل‎ 


followed olanyi* 
analysis, baned ی‎ on Old pedes Tade, 


unchanged throughout the period (e.g. gran 
at 0-6 ahekels per sila), and so may reflect 


metals bly. The oomparison 
mags hes ات اس‎ deal oes and those set 
m later tariffs is weak both by the choice 
of median proes for the whole Ur III period 


were legal finos or enforoement in 
ments of case (not codes of) law. As ta 
the latter oould well have beon set at & higher 


have been the frequently 
الصفم عه‎ view that miation was è 

cause of the oollapee of the Ur III em 
Much must still elude us in any study of 
EO DIE 


cies Gell و اد‎ Dole e 
others should follow. Muri icone of 

produots and accounting be oe use 
to those whose interests im T mb al 
agriculturel oommunity. whole boo. 
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examined include: her nature, place in the 
pantheon, cult inventories, oultio calendar, 


e Archäologisches Institut, 


sch Bd. 4.) vii, 288 pp.; xiv, 
132 plates, 8 foldout line illus, and 
map [in end- et]. Mains am 
Rhein; Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 
1982. DM 390. 


This book contains a catalogue of some 322 
monuments erected all over the ancient Middle 


It was mainly written and typeset d 
mid-1970s, but there are a number of 


minute im ta, oleverly incorporated, 
updating it to about 1990. A few anomalies 


seoond half gives the entries, 
numbered and in y chrono- 
order. Each entry Lists the 
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b) quadrilingual Sumerlan-Akkedisn-Hurrian- 


itio vocabularies (18 ; blet 
whh $ Arkidka eana AS, 


(d) musoel notations (29 fragments); 
(e) ‘alphabetio’ tablets (religious oom- 
21 fragmenta; (f) one letter, one other 
t 


en 

7. Meskene (unpublished): (a) bilingual god 
list; (b) haruspicy texts; (c) medical prog- 
nostications. 

In addition Hurrian names across 
many urban centres of the míllenntum 
B.O., in ME enr Syria and Anatolia 
provide a -sized body of onomastic 
material, Hurrian words are also identified 
soattered texts in other 

It is clear, however, that the Hurrians 
occupied a more central position and exercised 
a wider influence on Ancient Near Eastern 


culture than 6 be from these 
rather unim o remains. 

The state of our understan of even the 
Hurrian lexikon is vividly by 
Laroche's recent Glossaire de la hourrits 


(RHA, xxxrv-xxxv (1976-1977 [1978-1970]), 
where the words securely identified in form 
and meaning are printed bold, in contrast to 
the much more numerous entries which 
lack necessary definition. Hurrian 
in spite of a number of works stretoh- 
fog from Bpedmer's Introduction to Hurrian 
(1841) to Laroche's brief sketch in his Glossaire 
remains likewise y penetrated. It may be 
noted that both the present works were com 
ted before Laroche's Glossaire became avails 
The tnoantation series associated with the 
name of Allaiturahhi, an ‘Old Woman’ 
.GI—L.e. a white witch), is one of the 
mam surviving groups of Hittite-Hurrian 
rituals. It must have been originally a 
substantial series: there is evidence for at 


ificance in the study of the latter. 
Indeed the Hittite texts a to be transla- 
tions of a Hurrian an t, parts of which 
oan be identified. The difficulties of this 

and understood series do 


presented, apart 
Den ut lt ls be for oùe nes 
to assess the philologi 


Besides this central part of the book, there 
i in which the 
functions of these Hurrian witches and their 


treated in egner's somewhat -like 
study which represents her doctoral disserta- 
tlon. of the goddess and her cult 
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No. 164. The Neo-Amyrian name of Tell 
al-Rimah does seem to have been Zamahg. 
The Old Babylonian mmo was different, 


No. The ~rased 
this i anoth P Nepal ooo 


that this is another P 

No. 173. The Najafeha oed stela was erected 
at Hu-[...]-rr, possibly Eundir, which should 
be in this 

No. T "69 (178). Sennacherib built at 
Nineveh, not Nimrud. 

Nos. 186-09. The Britich Museum has some 


not 697. $ 
No. 223. It has never been that 
the Shikaft-i-G shows an officer 
eris than the ; but its odd 
that the ing and his scholarly 
ری چم‎ not superviæ the oarving, and 


rt done و‎ 
cam m which they dt? not 


No. The Ashurbanbal 90804, 
was not bought. It was excavatod by Rassam 
at Babylon. 

Nos. 295-0. The af stelas of Ashur- 
banrpal and his , BM 90865-6, were 


Soap rum esce 
not Babylon. 

1. Reoent excavacions 
diote Msi vues alco 
dated close to 750. 

No. 233. The dating of -he Bel-Harran-bel- 


dy in- 
must be 


No. 257. The ری‎ BM 909%, 
was not bought. It was ex-avated by Rassam 
at Babylon. 

It is also necessary to =oint out that the 
large map of the Near Hast, accompanying 
the plates, is . The author 
reasons bl lamenta the sbeance of reliable 
maps of ares, but on tLis one we find Tell 
Harmal on the wrong side 3f the Tigris, Tulul 
el-Thalathat (a ch-ioe) on the wrong 
side of & range of , and so on. There are 
many very identifioations or 
راي سس ب ع الع مد لا در‎ 

phioel scheme advooxted most 
myself, but seems to asorbe it to Levine who 


vocatos another that is radi different. 

Details a however, this will be 
an invalus and reliable wark of reference for 
the ialist, and anyone it, 
or merely emg through the will 
begin to an un how much 
these monurients oan tell us 


about the ideas and ideclogies of ancient 
Western Asia. The author iseerves our warm 
thanks and congratulations for oollecting all 
this often inaooemmible information er, 
and presenting it in such ar orderly lucid 


manner: J. B. READE 


Dennis Pape and three others: 
Handbook of Anoient Hebrew letters: 
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different scholars; and a bibliography. 
follows a description of the monument’s 
physioal characteristios and carved 


and then a discussion of such matters as dating 
and bolism. There are separate entries, 
with T numbers, for monuments attested in 
cuneiform text references. The accompanying 
volume of plates Ge acne the 4 
of the monuments in the 


maine rh rng‏ و 
RS ee‏ 
oak cale material fully within the‏ 
limits of & review, and the following comments‏ 
are manly oonoerned with the Assyrian‏ 


monuments, 


4 706 as the date 
of the destruction of the orth-West Palace at 
Nimrud. It may well be that the state apart- 
ments were abandoned about then, but 
jt is notable that 
& 705 destruction, later 
No. 138. The Rasam Obelisk. In my 
publication of this monument, I mentioned 
another scholar, and here, as a 
result, I an entire section of my article 
ascribed to him. Fortunately he i not 
ortticized, but it shows how careful one must 
uhi e soh aoknowisdgmenta, dnd, in 
drawing inferences from them. 
Nos. N 188-45. Further details are now 
available in Iraq, 45, 1981, 145—50. 
No. 146. This stela was probably erected by 
Lake Urmia, not Lake Van. 


Nos. 148, 151. Dire cos are 
i ple an act of Balawat 
bs n Das ieem e likelier one, see 


Iraq 36,1676 178-8 
o. N 151. The Kenk rock-relief should be 
ascribed to 855 in the absence of cogent 
reasons for a later date. 

No. T 46 (151). W. Andrae, Die Festuags- 
werke von Assur, Abb. 31, illustrates a broken 


stala from the metal-workers’ to at Ashur., 
No. 152. The Black O * Alabaster, 

Marmor, und Basalt werden s 
black limestone. One ys has 


date late in 's reign or even later. 
No. 101. The Assyri volume 
ascribed to Budge a in fact under 


by this pu in Iran (Luckenbil, Ancient 
records, I, (۰ 

No. 162. From Nineveh. For further details, 
on this and other see Archiv 


EEVIBWB 


prin the Biblical and Rabbinic material 


De probleris ot of source analysis quite 
to archaso- 
و‎ ud archival (see BSOAS, xLvi, 
1988, 540 ad Saldarini). At most they can be 
cited هه‎ attesting to the fact of letter writing 
and despatoh, hardly to the oontinuity and/or 
development of form, which, of course, is the 
oonoern in comparative studies of 
iplomatic. 


their preliminary essays (see above) the editors 
appear to have edd upon a divimon of 
istolary format into (1) Bruder o (intro- 
uctory formulae = address 
(2) body (introduced by icr marker), 
and (3) doming formules (== and/or 
signatures). In this way and m due cours a 
set of technical terms will be established. 
While these are admittedly adequate, it may 
Phe VE the net just 
& little more with & view to inoor- 

these materials mto the general field 
prm The standard reference 18 

Handbuch der Urkundenlshre (1889/‏ و 
where (1, 47-8) are set out the‏ ,)1911/1868 
oery document, since‏ 
adapted to describe the pou of medieval‏ 
Islamio chanceries (e.g. BSOAS, xuvr, 1984,‏ 
and refs. n. 18). Although Ib may be‏ 15 
objected that this format is too elaborate for‏ 
the ancient Near Eastern texts under dis-‏ 
cussion here, the advan of a uniform‏ 
voosbulary ought to be o It might‏ 
further be olarmed that while the debt of the‏ 
medieval Muslim ohanoery to both form and‏ 
substance of Roman law can be demonstrated,‏ 
suoh oould be maintamed for the earlier‏ 
material, and t furthermore, the ancient‏ 
Hebrew texts are not invanably the formal‏ 
imsue of chanceries To the first objection‏ 
POUSSER ee ren PEERS expecially)‏ 
wolated elements benefit from a‏ 
description ; to the second, that the products‏ 
of palygenesis are of as much historical value‏ 
as those of a demonstrated path of diffusion ;‏ 
and finally, that however eooentzio the Hebrew‏ 
texts may appear, the bulk of oontem‏ 
(Aramaic) and earlier (Ugaritio and Akkadian‏ 
documentation to an establish‏ 
chanoery tradition, and rt is in relataon to this‏ 
that they must be assessed. Tho work of‏ 
Pardee and his colleagues represents & major‏ 
stride forward in that direction.‏ 

J. WANSBEOUGH 


Dana CHANAN Marr (ed.): The Book 
of Mirrors: Sefer Mara ha-Zove’ot, 
by R. David ben Yehudah ke-Hasid. 
(Brown Judaio Studies, 30.) 27, 
[458] pp. Chico, California: Scholars 
Press, 1982. 


Seda bet سا‎ The present 
enterprise, a critical edition of an carly 
fourteenth-oentury work, is no exception. The 
editor, Daniel Matt, is fully aware of this. In 
the preface he refers to a letter which Scholem 
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a study edition. (Sources for Biblical 

Study, No. 15.) [vii], 247 pp. Chico, 

California: Scholars Press, [1982]. 

$24.50. 

Com with development in the stud 
of medieval oriental ohanoerios, 
respect to similar materials from the ancient 
Near East has been m No pauaty of 

ae , nor of editions 

culled for linguistic and historical purposes, 
but rather less evidence of concern with 
taxonomy and formal d That could 
be due at least m part to lack of an appropriate 
vocabulary. Despite variation in components 
and order, there قر‎ an meviteble uniformity m 
the composition of و‎ sd products and 
henoe m their This characteristic of 
archival materials هد‎ what enabled Orientalists 
to transfer the methodology of European 
Urkundenlehre to the study of Near Eastern 


chanceries, ini that of the Ottoman 
empire and even y to those of the Arab and 
Perman states. The results was 
em oe of an descriptive lexioon 


oe. 
For ancient Semitio texts such does not yet 
appear to be the case. To select but one 
instanoe of many, studies of Aramaio epistolo- 
phy and other kinds of document exhibit & 

ing array of descriptive terms that 

makes overall comparison arduous. But relief 
is on the way: under the auspices of the 
Society of Biblical Literature members of an 
* Ancient phy Group’ (formed in 
1974) have begun to publish the results of 
their research, for Aramaio notably m BB, 
LXXIvI, 1979, 544-79 and rrxxir, 1988, 
528-75 (P. Dion, D. Pardes, J. Whitehead). 


After & study (JBL 97, 1978, 
821—496), these soh have now produoed & 
remarkably useful instrument de travail for 


the earliest manifestations of the 
Hebrew letter. The principal content of the 
Handbook are 48 epistolary and related texts 
reserved on ostrace and papyri from six sites: 
Hasha u (1) Arad (22), Lachish 
۳ , Murabbe'‘£t (8), Nahal Hever (4) and 
Se’elim (1). The collection is thus 
chronologically oonoentrated in the seventh/ 
sixth centuries 8.0.23. and the second oen 
On, a olose diachronic analysis of 
epistolary form im but providing 
terminals for a number of judicious hypotheses 
p. 145-64). The texts themselves, save for 
ie Te, ere for aome time been. objects 
sorutiny, and Pardee's 
tort vie no سس‎ sensitive 
and sober. It might only be said, in despite of 
the oost, & ' edr&on ' such as this would 
have been enhanoed by the molusion of 
To the above corpus the editors have added 
the Phoenician letter from Baqqara (KAI 
No. 50), twelve enta from the Bible and 
thirteen from Ra o literature (the latter 


assem bled For description of 
the genre by 8; Bering) are significant in 


different ways : while the Phoenioian document 
might be construed as evidence of a Canaanite 
opistolary tradition and via Ugarit of Akkadian 
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of his works to JudesGerman liturgical 
practice & to give-some r to this 
notion. It fs clear, however, that his father was 
& later, probebly Spanish. Yehudah the Pious, 
and that his larry with Ashkenazi 
custom derived only from his travels 
the Rhineland. On the basis of icit state- 
ments to this effeot in an Cxford MS attributed 
to R. David whioh deals -vith the Kabbalistio 
secrets of the Hebrew alpa&bet, Scholem con- 
NER لد‎ d DAT EUIS ee al 
Nahmanides, the leading Svanish Bible 
and Kabbalist of the genera 
But, as D. Matt reports, it now seams this 
may not be so after all. Efraim Kupfer who 
has studied the works of he later, Bohemian 
scholar and Kabbalist, Zom Tov Lipmann 
Muelhausen, has identiflec the manusoript in 
question as & copy of ome of Muelhausen's 
tracts, falsely attributed to R. David by a 
scribe who also in the ' b 
whioh linked R. Devid with Nab- 
Pania. This link, a tmdition which was 
leany الود‎ by the anonymous saribe, 


Idel (see M. Idel, Alei Sefe, Noa. 8-10, 1980- 
81), and while the treatise cn the secrets of the 


genuine author of a number of short tracts on 
the same subject (Idel, loc- cit.; E. Gottlieb, 
Mehgarim be-Si ha-Qcbbalak, Tel-Aviv, 
1976, 249-50). Most of these works, written 
probebly in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, reflect the influence of R. 
Moshe de Leon and the 


century. 

observation that the main Eabbalistio sources 
used by R. Devid in The Book of Mirrors 
(usually without ackn t, of course) 
Qu وتاب‎ cf Erre اس‎ 
Gerona, Todros Abulafia, Moshe de Leon and 
his own oontemporary, Joseph ben Shalom 
Ashkenazi (the author of tha commentary on 
Sefer Yenrak traditionally ascribed to R. 
Abraham ben David [of 2osquierea]. He 
makes one im t addEion: R. David 


D سیک 4 وتم‎ 
Joseph Gikatilla, a oomemporary o 
Moshe de Leon who, ESL Dayal wens of 
the earliest translators of Zohar texts into 
Bee whose dependere of da een and 
his works, a expeored by Scholem, 
is currently re-evaluated." Daniel Matt 


1 ,ممع‎ for exam A. Altmann, ' Sefer Or 
Zaru'a le-Habbi Moshe de Lemn’, in Ki Al 
Yad, rx (xix), 1980, 2835-10; A. Farber, 
* Iqvotaw shel Sefer ha-Zohor te-Kitwei R. Yosef 
; idem, ‘Keta 

Gikatilla 


Jerugiem Studies in‏ را 
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addressed to H. N. Bialik, the Hebrew National 
Poet, in 1925, at the beginning of what was to 
become his lifetime work in this field. In it 


Soholem outlined a for research in 
Kabbalah to be cam مه‎ he h (with 
the aid of ‘a team of assistants’ which never 
materialized), within the following two 


decades. He died two years ago having &ocom- 
plished an astonishing number of his original 
goals but leaving many (most notably, 
tho dicticna y of the which he 
m this letter as half-finished; it has been 
reputed to exist in index-oard form for many 
years but was never سود(‎ to future 
generations of scholars. The publication of the 
at that time not yet fully identafied, 
of R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid was one 
of the items on Scholem’s list of desiderata 
addressed to Bialik in 1925. By 1928 (G. G. 
Boholem in Kirjath-Sefer, 4, 1957-28, 803-27) 
he had made important 
towards ing the full body of 
which oan be ently ascribed to R. Da 
and substantiated his earlier claim that the 
works of this particular Kabbalist are crucially 
important for Zokar oriticiam in that they are 


the first to be heavily on the 
Zohar, as well as presen the first transla- 
tions of whole sections of the Aramaic Zohar 


mto Hebrew. Saholem was, of course, at that 
time concerned to prove the antiquity of the 
Zohar against the rumoura which had been 
circulating for centuries sinoe the sudden 
* discovery ' of the ‘ Zohar literature’ in the 
late thirteenth century, that this allegedly 
Tennaitio work was in fact fabricated by the 
thirteenth-oentury Spanish Kabbalist Moshe 
de Leon. These rumours were promoted by all 
those who, for & variety of apo ic reasons 
the were extremely hostile to 
the bbelah, and it is understandable that 


to establish the , and the Kabbalah, as 


a سره‎ and Integral of the Jewish 
Some yeers later he 

brilliantly to prove the opposite, namely, that 
the ‘ Zohar literature’ is, essentially, a book, 
and that R. Moshe de Leon was, 
thirteonth-century author. That he succeeded 


e ma intellectual] foroe. 
gi bliahed his limi 
Observations in the 1920s, some additional 


details concerning the identity of R. David, his 
literary inheritanoe and the main sources of 


ا qu M E have‏ اجب 
E‏ سین of‏ رتم the.‏ دی 
M. and the t editor. Scholem‏ 
bt that R. David was‏ 
are‏ 
imbued with the distinctive symboliam of the‏ 

ish Kabbalah. Until then it was some- 

thought that, as his name—David ben 
Yehudah he- he was des- 
oended from the century German 
mystio Yehudah he-Hasid. References in one 
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indifference to the messianic undertones which 
may be present in one of his main sources of 
inspiration. This is pertioularly evident in 
another of his works, Sefer مل‎ Goal (see 
Boholem, op. cit., 807-10), which is a oom- 
mentary on the Jdra Rabba of the Zohar, one 
of the texta which Liebes reads meemanioally. 
R. David ignores the narrative setting of the 
Idra (where Liebes locates the most forceful 
expression of the messianic import of the text) 
and proceeds to expound the chain of Divine 
emanations without any reference to Redemp- 
ton. (Liebes notes this himself; seo op. cit., 
108.) The Book of Mirrors’ non-meeaianio in- 
tent is underlined by R. David's resort to the 
theory of Cosmio (Shemitot, pp. 102-0 
of the text and sectaon 3.9, pp. n5 of the 
Introduction) which, while oommon in thir- 
teenth-oentury Spanish Kabbalah, is totally 
absent from the Zohar. It oonoeívos of the 
world as undergomg cycles of creation, each 
lasting 6000 years, and returning to chaos 
every seventh (sabbatical—Shemiah) millen- 
nium, & theory which is far removed from the 
notion of linear progress through history 
with the mesmanio event. 

The editor's introduction to The Book of 
Mirrors, neatly divided into sections, Fe 
grosses from bio-bibhographical oonmderstions 
to the identification and analyms of of 
R. David's that are or at 
least distinct from the Zohar and all the other 
Kabbalistic sources on which he drew so 
extenarvely. To the biographical aketoh, which 
یس توت‎ out oF tho santy evidence 
available, one oan add the information brought 
Lone by, Pal moe MM توف‎ o 
R. vid and his carole from which he 
em rather than a mystio, as an 

teacher of Kab , surrounded 
by es and students who prompt him to 
reply in writing to their ons on technical 
Kabbalistic matters. Idel published two such 
Kabbalistic responsa by R. David (m Daat, 4, 
1980, 41-2 and Jerusalem Studies, 11/2, 194-0). 


Furthermore, Idel a ocontinuty of 
R. Devid's distinct balistic school via 
ions of disci right through the 
ourteenth oen not even later, له‎ à 
influence on the Safed circle of the sixteen 


century and serving as the direct source for 


some of the most famous and widely 
features of the Luri&nio Eabbalah.* To 


t Idel, loo. ott.; idem, ‘The image of man 
above the Sefirot’ eb.), Daat, 4, 1980, 
41-55; idem, ‘ Kab o materials from the 


School of Rabbi David ben Yehudah مط‎ 
' (Heb.), Jerusalem Studies in Jewish 
Thought, 11/2, 1982/8, 169-207. (This article 
1s referred to by both D. Matt and Idel himself 
as ' forthooming ' in & future number of Alei 
er. It was eventually published in Jeru- 
Studies as indicated above). 

* In addition to the articles cited in the note 
above, see also M. Idel, ‘Od al R. Yekudah 
he-Hasid ve-ha-A RI’, Daat, 7, 1961, 69-71. 
D. Matt is clearly familiar with all these 


works ye& he seams to underplay Idel’s oon- 
clusions B. Devid's im on the 
Kabbalah of his time and after. e wonders 


whether he has reservations on this point or 
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points out that in translating whole sections of 
the Zohar and incorporating them mto hu own 
work without acknowledgment, in deleting 


certain passages while in his own 
comments as well as the style and 
narrative framework of the to introduce 


his own or other Spanish Kabbalsts’ ideas, 
R. David does not appear to be treating the 
Zohar as an ancient, canonical Tannartic 
source but rather as a recent Kabbalistic 
work of which he makes free use m munh the 
samo way as he avails himself of the writings 


of his near-contem 

Like a number of 8 Kabbalistic works 
of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, and indeed, the Zohar itself, ‘ The 
Book of Mirrors is otuated with ه‎ tone of 
urgency... R. Devid is eager to transmit what 
he can and what مط‎ feels permitted to 
reveal ’ troduction, p.19). D. Matt sets 
this urgency in the context of the heightened 
consoloumess of the need to expound the 
secret m of existence which was 
genea ea by e appearance of the Zohar a 
eoade or two earlier. Clearly, this new licence 
to engage in mystical and ihe in- 
tensified communication of esoteric material 
which resulted from it, took effect only within 
the closed ranks of expert Kabbalistic scholars, 
vlan? و او اوح ای هرا‎ 
sense muenon to tho nation as a whole. 
Already the Ra'aya Meheimna and the 
Tikkwnei Zohar, written snonymoualy shortly 
after the Zokar in mutation of ita style and 
inoorporated into it in most editions of the 
work, had lmked the appearance of the Zohar 
with the final revelation of mysteries which 


marked the dawning of the age of Redemption. 
The question is, how did the Kabbalists of this 
conceive of Redemption? Boholem 


the expulmon of the Jews fram Spain 
in 1492 as the dividing line between the 
essential: non-messianio, individualized, 
Redemption charactenstio of the 


pre-expulsion period, and the Kabbalah of the 
sixteenth century, primarily of the Lurianio 
school, which messianic Redemption, 


‘restoration’, at the centr of its 
concerns. A recent study by Y. Liebes, 
' ha-Mashi'ah shal ha-Zohar ' in The Afessionto 
idea in Jewish thought (Heb.), Jerusalem, 1982, 
87-288, has attempted to modify thus view, 


discerning messianic po in a 
certain section of the (the two Idrot) 


Miu ام ی‎ Jude ru de ی‎ ee 
the allegod and ‘hero’ of the Zohar, 
R. Shim'eon ber Yohai, as a mesdanio 
anslogous and mystioally linked to the figure 
of Moses, the first and last redeemer, as as 
the actual author of the work, R. Moshe de 
Leon himself. This interpretation detects 
acute messianio tension in the obmle of de 
Leon's immediate associates, and observes the 
merging of traditional هس سم سم‎ ‘at ee 
with tualixed mystical messianixm at 
end the thirteenth century in much the 
game way in which Scholem had presented the 
two etdes as merging for the first time in 
the sixteenth century. Against fhe beok- 


to care H. Dedi m complete‏ و 
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is especially inappropriate for the publication 
of Seine editionis of aly technical texts 
such as the present volume fall weight of 
original scholarship lies mainly fn the notes. 
Their location makes thi book extremely 


unwieldy. 
ADA HXPOPORT-ALBMET 


WARREN 0 TRENOHArD: Ben Sira’s 


view of women: a Cierary 


(Brown Judaic Studiex, 38.) x, 341 pp. 
Chico, California: cho Presa, 
1982. $15.75. 


Ecoleatasticns, or the Wisdom of Jesus Ben 
Birach, provides a unique. resource for the 
student of wisdom literature as well as for 
those interested m the intedectual and social 
currents ive in the wish community 
ata time the Hebrew Hble was 
{ts final form and when Jewah religio-cul 


a‏ مان lt viv Serre‏ این 
wisdom materials‏ 


chronological and contextcnl markers oon- 
teibuting in no small measur» to this problem. 
do Fy ی سم سیب اسر‎ 
the date of oom oen be reasonably well 
fixed (to the second oeriury B.0.3.); the 
author himself s known by name; and his 
personal interests and ces oan be 
glim from internal “noce in his book, 
which is preserved in GreeF and in reliable 
Hebrew portions from ancient and medieval 
times. 


deal with women. The 


would indeed be signfioant. Unfortu- 

, this potential is not fulfilled, ps 

because the author has defined his in too 
fashion. 


narrow & 

Trenchard has seixed the oppoaing 
claims of the few sLuCies of women in 
Birach, namely, that either Ben Sira was 


and has set out to resolve the Tenis 
nature of Ben Sira’s view of women. 

the former position as his 1 موز‎ 
he performs the valuable task ucing a 
careful 


textual and tradition-oom 
with 
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eg apii but. also 
because it makes accessible for the first time 
a major work by a man who has to 


Kabbalisis which seems to constitute the 
* missing link ' In the of the Kabbalistio 
tradition between the th and the 
mixteonth centuries (see Idel, Jerusalem 


portant Kabbalistio studies have emanated in 


of the 


editor's response to 

of an equivalent, even though 
at first t it seemed to sacrifice too much of 
the flavour of the original Oooa- 


t in 
cannot ی‎ sitions AIDS HAE 
(alas, in vain) the abominable and 
practioe of seperatin g Hio. oritical notas from 
the text by tuoking them away at the end of 
the 


Ben Bira's Es eig ا مات‎ is 
personal may be an erroneous conclusion, ane 
that distorts his character and 


thereby does a disservice to an influential 
wisdom author whose proto-Baduoceen views 
have already earned him enough unfavourable 
evaluations. Trenchard’s exegesis has laid an 
important foundation for the pursuit of his 
goel; but in i not to address the 
contextual dimension, he has cat himself off 
from evidence that might contradict the 


results of his painstaking penctration of the 
compositional characteristics of Sirach’s pas- 


with 
gg سوت‎ E bear mention. 


Hebrew Bible. Although the book of Proverbs 
of course cannot be surpassed as a source for 
laxioel consultations, surely certain Qumran 
or Mishnaio texts could provide more relevant 
data than do pentateuchal or deuteronomistio 
peseages. Second, the authors repeated 
assertion that Ben Sira treated women only in 
one of the socially acceptable or limmal roles 


vis-d-vis men but never as ‘independent’ 
human beings that he believes it 
might have been otherwise. He therein betra; 
& modern whereby women sh 

be seen as t entities and be treated 
as social rather than adjuncts, and 


A acte ar نمی لوسر‎ E مح ص‎ 
sarcasm into an otherwise scholarly pre- 
sentation. 

CAROL MEYNRES 


VERMONDO BRUGNATHLLI: Questions di 
morfologia e sintassi dei numerals 
cardinals semitici. (Pubbl, Fao. di 
Lettere e Filosofia dell'Università di 
Milano, xorı. Sezione a cura del- 
Istituto di Glottologia, 7.) xiii, 167 pp. 
Firenze: La Nuova Italia Editrice, 
1982. L. 20,000. 

This work is disposed in four cha : 

(1) (pp. 9-81) summarixing the recorded data 


in the various languages and 

not only Semitic (including Eblaito) Lut alo 

Hamitio سوه ار ی‎ Libloo-Berber and Cushi- 

tio); (2) 8) (PP: 88-112) surimariaig the 
w have in tho pest 


hypo 
vanced for explaining the problems (mainly 


forms already discussed in 
be seen at onoe that the major 
is oonoerned with syn and sum- 
ar te short final d already avallable, and 
ort ps viele i This is 
no adverse criticism ii usta oe he 
work. In view of the vast amount of ink that 


has been out on this subject, one feels 
that the book meets a fairly urgent need for 
some thesis pu it all together in a 
لكا ها‎ manner. 


840 
verses into five o : (woman as) good 
, bad wife, ad 


Ben Sira’s reworking of traditional statements 
that betray a sharpening of an already existing 
tendency towards an unfavourable presents- 
tion of female behaviour or character. Such 
discoveries have led Trenchard to the entirely 
credible conclusion that the book's antagonistic 
tone reflects the personel antipathy of its 
author. 

The anti-female stance of Ben Sire thus 
represents a stronger or more 
porre than امعط‎ as acca 
e draws. Yet by oallmg this fact a function 
of‘ personal, negative bias ', Trenchard implies 
that such an attitude is an individual aberra- 
tion, cat loose from socal context. While 


axem ohistory alone may account for 
response, the influence of social 
tterns and deserve at least a 


pressures 
. Particularly since the specific setting 
of the book of Siraoh can be identified, the 


centric positions serve to compensate 
for, or even disguise realities of oon- 


Ve deca day ما‎ male control 
the existence of statements of male 
d ce in contradiction to a reality of 
female. importance in a domestic-oriented 
community cannot be ignored. That is, Ben 
Sira’s vehemence could reflect & society in 
which males needed to assert domestic 
because their actual exercme of 
peknie porre mes تا‎ 
not the Seleucid interference with the 
established Judean self œ that had 
under the Ptolemies have upset the 
channels for exercise of in the public 
realm and thus distur the domestic 
mechanisms ? Seleucid cies at Ben 
Sira's period olearly disturbed Judea 
greatly enough to have caused the eruption of 
Samed revolt within a generation: 
This is a complicated imsue, usually dealt 
with by the su of political and/or 
social anthropology more recent soci 
The difficulty of investigating shifting patterns 
of publio and domestic balances of power in 
ancent society is not to be minimized. Yet, 
since suoh petterns oan determine an in- 
dividual's stance on the important topio of 
male attitudes towards women, an in 
tion of any single case cannot ignore the multi- 
farious S clon which might cause such 
attitudes. Conoervably, a full analysis of 
gender and n the early second oen 
ugue i Judea might reveal su 
tensions which surface in Ben Sira's apparen 
misogynistic treatment of women but whi 
cannot be simply attributed to his personal 
situation. Consequently, the assertion that 


1 D my work of 19632, 
I omitted the last rema-k, because the onl 


hermelf bas sinoe told me that she not 


unsure of its authenti However, up to the 
end of 1961 the aumber of attested 
numerals in this was very small; since 
then, a large body of new materiel has become 
a ble, that the juncture 


anomalous in other reepects as In 
Ja 649 it is unfortunate that the photo- 
graph been reproduced in so small a size 


as to be hardly readabıe, but the printed 
reading ار‎ rm alli im is suspicious 
because mimation is vF'*ually never! en- 
countered in cardinals othar than ‘ hundred’ 
and ‘ thousand’; 


to accept either of these texts as firm 
The statement made here 


does not immediatel 
cannot be safely made. Moreover, ' hundred’ 
and ‘ thousand ’ regularly show non-oonstruot 
terminations (-m in the cingular, -& in the 
dual), so that one murt infer that the 
enumerate is either in apposition to the 
(Arabi io), and this night equally apply 
( io ta’ 0 this t y &pply 
to the decads. 

In the treatment of the Modern South 


Arabian there ie a small slip whioh 
is in iteelf trivial, Ent could have un- 
fortunate beœuse it concerns one 


(alias Jib seo the revisw of T. M. John- 
stone's Jibbäli Lexicon, 39041, xuvu, l, 
1884, 185-6) the feminine cf ‘5’ is hos, thus 
contrasting with the mascilme HAS both m 


* In C 350/9, printed عه‎ 's*rm/1em't/" std, 
the first three letters oanrt be validated m 
the photograph. 


Chapter iv advances a series of hypotheses 


inanimate broken plurals in Arabio, the plural 


in the period when it was 
by the while being 
sull the formative did not yet 


for the enumerate 


ranges (propounded 
in 1949) that the relationship between Semitic 


ted in defence of that hypothesis. 
In oh. i, the author has n ily been 
obliged to compile his data from such 1 


tions of the individual as are 
currently available. U , these are 
far from uniform in relisbility. In cular, 
he has had to rely for the o South 
Arabian date on the works o (1843) 


and myself (1982), both of which have been 
rendered distinctly out of date by the 

amount of new material published since 1962. 
The author's statement (p. 57), that the ESA 
deoad numerals show the same terminations 
as the duals of nouns, is formally oorrect, but 
M withogt the MM رو تم‎ 
(onl: acquired in 1978 with the 
publication of Gl 1588 1) that those termins- 
tions are homographs of the external masculine 
pre terminations, though undoubtedly 

erently vooalized. It is im 


ble oon- 
sequently to arrive at any whether 
these forms were m ologically duals or («s 


in Hebrew and Arabic) plurals. 


1 M. Hofner, Sammlung Eduard Glaser VIII, 
80, where in line 7 we have 'rb'u/m'uha ' the 
four hundred’ (notice the masculine plural 
form of ' hundred ’, parallel to Arabio mi'gn). 
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broached, and no mention is made of the 
diffloulty of او‎ the provenance 
of much of the ma included m the works 
of the Muslim medical writers. Klein-Franke 


1s anxious to tixe as an on the 
commonly held view that Islamic medicine 
was dependent u Greek medicine, 
and points to the native Arabian 


tradition and the oontribution of Indian 
medicine as mgnifloent factors in its develop- 
ment. It still seems عم‎ however (and 
much of what Klem- ys later in his 


Islam tar medicme may often have 

quite independently) consisted 
prin y m the explanation interpreta- 
tion of the Greek traditional theories. 


Klein-Franke rightly states that medicine 
in Ialam was seen as a branoh of philosophy. 
It might, indeed, be that the 
existenoe of the Arabic translations of 
medioal works demonstrates this. Most of the 
PR C aè that period appear to 

vo been 8 Nestorian Chris- 
tians; له‎ they were the prin 
beneficiaries o the 8 translations, but for 
whom wero the Arabio translations intended, 
E Bot dor- nod doxcn whose titer’ In them 


mia OR of اا‎ M 1 hilo- 
per ? It ia aleo partiy to 


view cae ane that the h ty ot the 
religious towards it may be ascribed, 
from the 


sa ol aa bo a pateni 
authonty of God 


general by such as al-Ash'ert and al-Gharzält. 
As far as I have been able to check them, 


I have read, notably Galen’s Peri chon, there 
have been obecurities in the text that could be 
resolved only by referenoe to the 


students. It is to be 
Vi not Tied æ very latge audience, in Dr 
at any rate, sin tish students of Arabio 


Probably: Be 0 ۲۱ a treni: 
J. X. MATTOOK 


A. H. van Erp: Gesta Francorum: 
gesta Dei? Motivering en rechi- 
vaardiging van de eerste kruistochten 
door ts} en moslimse reactie. 
[vi], 134 pp. Amsterdam: Editions 
Rodopi, 1982. Guilders 20. 

The Crusades have attracted the attention 
of many generations of scholars and still excite 


the ion of more. The Gexa Fran- 
corum: gesta Def is one of the more recent 
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vocalization and in the character of the final 
consonant. This is inoorreot: the two differ 
only in their vocalization, and the last oon- 


50, as J and by Johnstone as 3, which is 
developed from 4 (see the review of John- 


stone); this is what one would have 
since J is the normal MSA t of 
Hebrew fix, and the lateral 4 (corresponding to 


the Hebrew fin) would have been anomalous. 


As an Arabist, I must objec- 
ton to the statement (p. 2 the 
Arabio cal ca of tho ism, that 


above all on logical and piger criteria, 
designating the various f speech 
soconding io the role which they play in the 
economy of the sentence’. On the oontrary, 
the definition of the ism as ‘ that about which 
it is admisuble to make a predication’ (md 


yajüsu Likbirs ‘onhu) مد‎ linguistically a great 
deal more ical and than the 
European of fragmen 

into nouns, ouns, eto. As oi 
Ibn Malik, w. oh is tited here and 


list a number of formal characteristics of the 
noun, is only ۶ cal work intended to 
be memorized by schoolboys, not as a serious 
grammatical analysis. 


À. F. L. BEBSTON 


FeLx KLEIN-FRANKE: Vorlesungen 
über die Medisin im Islam. (Sudhofs 
Arohiv. Zeitschrift für Wissonschafts- 
geschichte, Beiheft 23.) vii, 161 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Frenz Steiner Ver 
GmbH, 1982. DM ۰ 
As the title this volume consists of 

the texts (no doubt somewhat adapted for 

publication) of a series of lectures given by the 
author, and it is specifically intended as an 
introduction to the Rs for students and 
other non -Franke does not 
set out to oover the whole fleld of this far- 


ranging subject, for, as he says, there are 
msufflcient published texts of o medical 
works available. on certain of the 
science to make such an attempt possible; he 


does, however, include a great deal of im- 
portant material, and he suooeeds m giving & 
most useful and readable account of the 

ins and development of Ialamio medicine, 
in , of its curious position 
He deals with the 


uen uslim theol 
و ما دیب‎ (1) cine at the 
cera; (2) Doctors at the time 
ripe ere (3) ione in the ‘Abbäaid 


the rise of medicine in ; 
4) Medicine and the oooult sciences ; 5) The 
translation of Greek works and their influence 


on medicine in Islam ; (6) tio mediome 
in Islam; (7) Empirical medicine in Islam; 
(8) Medicine and in Islam. 

As might be lectures of this kind 


give the impression that the subject has been 
more thoroughly red than is the cese. 


For example, the problom of the attribution of 
the a ند‎ from the Greek is hardly 
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Brethren of Purity. (Ekkwan al-Safa’.) 
x, 146 pp. London, Boston and 
Sydney : dure AlEn and Unwin, 
1982. £12.50. 


In the introduction to this book the point is 
well made that ' while mary scholars believe 
that the Brethren of Purity to the 
Ismä'fll sect of Islam, Dr. Netton that 
this was not in fact the os”. The argumenta 
which Netton has musteréi to demonstrate 
this are familiar to many who have not yet 
had the opportunity to rend this short yet 
closely argued and factually fled work. Apart 
from hi thesis, upon giles he has drawn for 
much of his content, Netfm has written a 


asad wori Aoknow: 8. M. Stern, 
Lewis and A. L. wi to be, ina 
oertain his guides, Tetton now offers 


degree, 
conclusions which must be regarded as a dis- 
tinct, at times radical advan-e on the opinions 
and judgements of A. Fyxee, {ves Marquet and 
in some respects those of Horsein Nasr. 
Tt is useful to have ihis amended and 


Lydus اساسا‎ ioia تس و‎ or diei 
suggest thet its ouief value as an 
introductory study lies elsewhere; in short, it 
is the 


account’. Christianity 

hold on the minds of the Ikhwan al-Safé’ than 
Judaism. The reverence whieh they accorded 
to the Passions of Jesus and Socrates would, 


although in some other respects, not least a 
common silex and a common distinction 


between ‘Amm and ÆEkägs “pp.40-41 and 
pp. 118-19, n. 58), one can cetect a certain 

of ideas rather than a divergence. 
What oommor- ics which 
appear in, say, Kitäb al Tarbi” wa’ 
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additions to the literature on the ideology of 
Erp is interested in the 
t and seeks to 


penetrate the mentality of the Latins and of 


fought. His period of study 
two Crusades and continues to 1184 for the 
West, and slightly later for the East. The 
choice of the year 1184 was determined by the 
end of the chronicle of Willam of Tyre. Van 
Erp examines many Latin narrative sources 
from this period extracts from these what 
the motivations of the Crusaders appear to 
have been and how they seamed to view 
themselves. Ho does the same with oontem- 


Ialamio sources to the reaction 
of the Muslims to the He concludes 
that the First Crusade was more concerned 
with escha oal tions than the 
Second. The Muslims were by the 
Christians as ovil and associates of the devil 
The Christians were in tho same way 
by the Muslims. against the 
Orusaders was of the ل‎ Their leaders 


studies of many modern Crusade historians 


is not 


I. R. Nurron: Mushm Neoplatonists : 
an introduction to the thought of the 


۳ 8 


have been predicted that the site would prove 
of major significance to the archaeology of the 
Arabian peninsula, as was indeed recognized 
by 8t. John Philby and J. Ryokmans when 
they visited the site as long ago as 1952. Smoe 
excavation was begun by the oal 
Department of the University of in 
1972, there have boen six seasons' on the 
&ite and the results are summarixed here. 
Bibliographioalty the book poses a problem 
in that the first 58 pages of text, 
the location and cance of the 
site and briefly describing the archaeological 


d with the first 60 pages of 
Arabic abs en Or precise duplication of the 
magnificent coloured while the centre 
section piston = 61-150 Arabic), oon 


taining 


&ooompenying captions in Arabic and English 
and overlappmg peginations. Unfortunately, 
it is not dar. whether the or the 
Arabio text is to be taken as tive. A 
reference to onyx in the English text (p. 28) 
appears as ‘ ‘carnelian’ in the Arabio of 
. YA. This, however, was a minor irritation. 
t must be said that the splendour of the book 
in no liano way exaggerates the importance of the 
contains. With an ares of over two 
kilometres for its residential Tora 
alno, Garyat al-Fa'w is the west own 
urban site in Arabia, oon! 
d وه‎ with the Pons 
p pre-Islamic Arabia 
Mis (again a eat for 
EH el. as vanety of tombs. 
It provides evidence of an economy based on 
trading, pee and and 
appears to ve been the caprtal of the ancient 
kmgdom of Kinda and Qeht&n, referred to in 
the South Arabian as 2/1511 
Bu for this identifloation is provided by 
1 coins and inscriptions which allude to the 
deity KHL. A proposed floruit for the site 
from the first to the fifth oen A.D. seems 
to be confirmed by epigraphio numismatio 
considerations, though the palaeography of the 
inscriptions is quite distinct from South 
Arabian, with the posuble exception of some 
A ا‎ on D: 145. 
Apparently Nabataean and Pahlavi graffiti 
were found, though regrettably none are 
illustrated. However, that al-Fa'w was 
more overtly cosmopolitan than South Arabian 
sites tend to be الل د‎ finds ad 
Nabataean pottery, by a 
with cornucopias (p.104) and a 
bronxe dolphin (p. 114), s conceivably 
Mediterranean provenance, and by the 
deadedty Parthian appearance of the statues 
shown on pp. 120-31. 

The dust jacket advises us that no fewer 
than 10 specialist reports on Qaryat al-Fa'w 
are projected for the future. These will be 
awaited with enthusiasm by all with an 
interest in ancient Arabia, the more so if they 
can be produced to the same standard and at 
so modest a price as this. 

A. K. IRVINE 
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the Rasd'tl, is that the former probes only the 
hiri, rarely, if ever, tho bäiini aspects of the 
assumed expertess of the mterlocutor. The 
Ikhwün, on the other hand, are obsessed with 
the notion of the bitin, almost to the point of 
banishing all else from their minds. 


Influences from Indis, or India via Iran, 
tho Rasd’il, and there are ap t 
between the writings of the Tkh and 


Kalila wa Dimna of Ibn al-Mugaffa'. This 
link mw so mmportant as to form a serious 


their 

fur ene (pp £ n 4 and 5). 
Fame story material in the Kitab Bümohar wa 
ساسا موس‎ MN عع یتیک مد‎ 
y the tale of the 
Ring, Le Wate sid the Pg ow an be 
wife in their court m the heart of a dung heap. 
The fact that this story, together with one or 
two others, makes its & oe, yet other 
well-known parables, w the Ikhwän could 
have without doubt made use of do not (for 
example, the story of the man m the serpent- 
filled well, the wing rats and the mad 
elephant) the. question whether it ها‎ the 
text of Biashar per se, whioh they OF, 
rather, certam stories derived from the latter, 
or which at some came to be inoorporated 
within it. It is difficult to be sure when so 
little is oertain about the date, even the 
origi she group of philosophers themselves. 

is book is lucidly written. It is 
ted and transcribed. Students in many 
Gas oil eet eee Oe نی‎ E~ 
content affords ample scope for seminar 
discussion. 

The bibliography ıs comprehenstve enough 
for the er who will not wish to delve 
deep into the more controvermal studies about 
the Ikhwän. mer Aud ore a 
that the unusual and m study, 
translation, by L. E. Goodman, case of the 
ammals versus man before the King of the Jinn 
(Boston, 1978) هد‎ not to be found here and 
some of ita findmgs were not discussed in 
detail m obs. i and v. 

H. T. NORRIS 


A. R. AL-ANSARY: Qoryat al-Fau: a 
portrait of pre-Islamo civilisation in 
Saudi Arabia. 148, ٠١ pp. London: 
Croom Helm; New Yor: St. Mar- 
tin’s Preas, 1982. £14.95. 


This sumptuous and superbly illustrated 
book has been issued to commemorate the 
25th year of the foundation of the University 
of Riyadh in 1957. It seems entrely appro- 
priate that a work which so convin 
reveals the potential richness of Saudi Arabia's 
as yot largely ored past should have 
been chosen as a onial to her univ 
silver jubilee. Qaryat al-Fa'w was a dı ed 
settlement of some mze in the Wad! Dewkair, 
where it is orossed by Jabal pee 
towards the southern end o ds 
Arabian trade route from Najrän, 
180 kilometres to the south-west, to al-Kharj, 
where rt splits up to connect with Gerrha and 
Charax, on the one hand, and with Taymi' 
and Petra or Dümat al-Jandal and Damascus, 
on the other. With such a position it could 
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prudent, then, to select a manageable but 
representative alice of all the available 
material and to it in such & way as to 
create a model for Frvestigationa. To 
limit one's texts to a reasonable number and 
length permits a depth and detail of 
a bo feai other- 
’ (p. 16). But Süre 79 in partioular ? 
‘First, the fire versas are (like many 
of the Qur'ün) highly elitptioal and 
and hence difficult © translate. If we 


whose is by no means Should 
various versions render the verses 
in essen the same way, we could assume 


common model. At the sam» time the passage 


in question is one on whih bave 

good deal of ink. . If the Moriscos 

& of commentarists on the 

Qur'&n, the differing o of the latter on 

verses 1—5 ahould be in the Aljamiado 
versions ' (p. 17). ' 

The research strategy seems astute, and 

brings a reasonable promise af yielding resulta. 


abari, Zamakhshari, Baydkw! and 
Heat ( the last, >e it noted, a 
‘ Spaniard ’). do these come off ? 


Do they lead us to firm ocnolusions? It is 
to report that the- do not do so to 
this rorlower's entre الا‎ ‘The one 


the 
singly or collectively) and 
Arabio tafsir . . . there is no clear 


proforerioė, for ام‎ e a ره‎ of one. ti- 
exegete; and in two or three verses 


considering any of these Arab authorities’ 
(p. 64). In other words, the search must oon- 

ue. L.-M., in ixi results on the 
subject of the filiation of the 


reasonable and useful The resulting 
translation-plus-oommentery would have cir- 
culated as a widely aocpted standard, 
frequently oopied and y as 
a knowledge of Arabio suffiaient to read the 
original tafsir faded am the Moriscos ' 
FELE key rel ot i tho forma. 
pro key of [oe de G«bir in the forma- 
tion of aljamiado literature me in 
favour of the theats, it was diversity of the 


versions of this one sira wFioh was striking 
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ConsuELo  LóPEz-MORILLAB: The 
Qur'an in nizteenth-century Spain: siz 
Morisco versions of Sura 79. 102 pp., 
27 plates. London: Tamesis Books. 
1982. £24.80. 


It is only at the very end of the Middle 

in 1456, that we first hear of & translation 
the Qur’in mto ing made by a 
Muslim (Ice de Gebir), and even then the task 
was carried out under Christian patronage. In 
the century and a 
among the Muslims of Spain (later, as a result 
of foroible oanversian, to become the crypto- 
Muslims of Spain, the Moriscos) a literature 
whioh though written in Arabic 


this way as follows: ' The 
is an object of sossarch— line, Sioa, 
task, 
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rather than thoir besio unity. Any set of andre t the first full edition and tranala- 
translations of the same text are bound to tion of that ion of the text oov de 
show some family resemblance, even in the period from 1076-1169/1685-17658. His vo 
case of the Qur'ün. I would have expected to thus su the phed edition of 
find lees diversity than we do, not more. Fes, 1310/1898, which alth it included 


some information on the years before the rise 
of the 'Alawite dynasty in the 1660s was made 
from & shorter version of the text, and the 
French translation made from this edition and 

blished in Archèves Marocaines for 1918 and 


917, which stops in the year 1100/16884. 
Anno y pe, it is to this translation 
that the reader for events prior to 


1665, on the thai up to this year there 
i so subit dans سره‎ hia his text 
and that of h. A far pane 
omission is the bi معدن ههه‎ which are 
subject of the NM: arranged by yeer of 
deeth, they amount in Olgar's estimation to 
pues [Aere DE the work. He expresses the 
hope that one day these too may be edited and 
translated—edited at least, for will suppl: 
the information to flesh Reis alet 
skeleton of the aooompanying chronicle. But 
this in itself is no mean frame on which to 
build the of Morocco around the history 
of Fes. Fes, al.Qüdirl's native city and the 
largest in the country, is the focus of his work, 
a fact which both limits and enhances its value 
for historical 

To mako uso of the ahronlole portion of the 
Nashr al-mathini for these purposes, a further 
limitation of & different kind must be appre- 
ciated. The text here published i» only the 
second of three such chronicles composed by 
al-Q&di!, which taken er might be 
regarded as successive of the same 
work. The first, the al-durar, was oom- 
pleted in 1170/1756-7; the third, unnamed, 
survives in à unique man m the 
Bodleian, ue a MR Cigar 
and edited but not translated 
supplement to the text of the 
doctoral thesis. Whereas the lihgdi includes 
the biographies in the chronicle, and the Nashr 

ds and separates them from it, the 

s Nashr’, as calls the third 
version, has shed them entirely to beoome 
more simply & history. Not only does it oon- 
tinue the annals from 1756 down to 1767 in 
considerable detail, it is rather more informa- 
tive than the Naskr on the from 
c. 1700 to 1726, the latter half of the reign of 
Mawliy ۰ص‎ 

The thinness of the Nashr ahroniole at this 
siti er ii ارم‎ Be a عم‎ 

ore and after; entries are either very ahort 
or non-existent, ون‎ Tor 1151/1718-19, 
whose entry oonoerns of the 


sanctuary of Mawliy en tha f of the 
city. Man consulted by Cigar may all 
have been but fundamentally it 


would appear that al-Q&dir! lacked a source 
for this period, pe following the death in 
1702 of one Muhammad al-Tayyib al-Füa!, 
whom he mentions, and upan whom he may 
have relied for the substantial information 
he provides on the first half of Ism&'il's reign. 
Thero سب‎ a Te change at the 
1726-7, when [smi ad Toidu i3 
self was about ۰ the nie $0.3 

until the ohronicle ends in 1786, eocount for 


the broader tradition 
of sir, is one whioh still remains to be done 


way on, if not of the 
eus عدي ربب‎ Qur’in translations, 
at least o a broad oies (and much has 


already been done by the at Barcelona 
nan Verne 


headed by Professor )- Even more 
daunting than that task is tho need to carry 
out à study of tafstr in Spain d the final 
three centuries of the existence of in the 
Peninsula. stall terra incogasta, this is 
difficult and terrain, and we are 
unlikely to find well scholars rushing 
forward to the basio research. 


to be to Consuelo López-Morillas for 
conducting & px and in t sondage 
which gives good picture of the 
nature p tho material and the range of 


and : & useful contribution in & very 
difficult fleld. 
Finally, two points of detail : 
is gloesed ‘ fate’—this is او تن‎ not db 
word in ita general and learned usage, but the 
specifloally nautical sense of ‘storm’, an 
e008 
reference. ‘Emma’, v. 84.) 
‘ Gente ' (v. 58) is )مه‎ necessarily an indication 
that the Moriscos thought that Pharaoh 
mustered his ‘ ' rather than his ' army’. 
‘Gente’ might be taken in the military sense 
at this period in such a context. 
L. P. HARVEY 


Norman L. CIGAR (ed. and tr.) : Muham- 
mad al-Qadiri's Nashr M 
The chronioles. (Union Académi 
Internationale. Fontes Historiae 
canae. Series Arabica, vi.) ۳۳ 
320 pp., 2 plates, map. London: 
Oxford University Press for the 
British Academy, 1981. £18. 

The Fontes Historiae Africanas has been 
fortunate in ready-made a oritical 
edition and translation of a major historical 
kie from Moroooo in the eaghteenth century, 
chronicle portion of Muhammad al-Q&dirf's 

bs aM. al-qarn al-Addi 'ashar 
wa "LÀ, and en enough to publish 
what is noverthelces a little-known source for 
an obscure period of the oountry's history. The 
edition and translation formed the bulk of 

Dr. Cigar’s doctoral thesis at Oxford in 1976, 


Nee al. 
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Itisa , at the end, t2 have to record one 
or two ا تم ميتي‎ 
apart from the fact that rt 5 thus very t 
in appearance from other volumes in the 
Fontes series. The index to the translation is 
slightly less comprehensivs than that to the 


D. O. Moraan (ed.): Æedéeval historical 
writing in the Christan and Islamio 
worlds. vi, 160 pp. London: School 

of Oriental and African Studies, 1982. 

£5. 


Moditerranean lands in hs period of the 

1 pepers read 

at s cimitir‏ ول مرت مرج سوه 
Holt at‏ 


book's rationale is -he 
common methodology. For what Dr. 
all too aptly calls بر‎ 
historical 


this book amply justifles itealf in eight essays 
devoted to particular insienoes from which 
emerge some valuable guidelines to a general 
re essays dea. with 

Professor Lewis Warren's enter- 
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over half its length, and give a contemporary’s 
version of events in a period oomaiding almost 


tho 
SOAS, 1974), 

and social developments in Moroooo duri 

of Mawliy Sulaymän, 1792-1822’ 

-, SOAS, 1981), deal with the country at 

the interval af & oentury. Cigar is 

upon studies of city of Fes, based 

on work of al-QEdir! as a whole, of which 

ho notes that it enables us to see in considerable 


influence. The study of 
the most important city in the land is 
emential to an 


large gap in our knowledge of both at a critical 
moment. 

It will require that full-scale study of the 
reign of ‘Abd All&h to bring out the signifi- 
cance of al-Qudiri’s information. There are, 
however, certain ions of his narra- 
tive, with the price of wheat, the incidence of 
highway robbery, the imposition of ' unjust ' 


this 

the 8 soems to have lost confident 
expectation that revenues and services would 
be adequate to maintain his power and 
&uthority over a reasonably prosperous land 
and people, which was the ideal of monarchy 
in Moroooo and the precarious achievement of 
Imk“. From the of M 

af Moroooo were 


driven to 1 t with & number of 
هذه تس او‎ “the taxetion of the konti cater 


for the eighteenth-oentury origins of the 
modern history of Morocco. Now that this 
portion at least of the Nashr al-mathdai is in 
print in & modern edition, the day may be 
closer when that study is undertaken. 
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shifted their sympathies from Lancaster to 
York during the Wars of the Roses and 
performed ‘ mental gymnastics’ to re-present 
contemporary i , are all 
shown to have had ‘particular reasons for 
دق ساسا‎ lider ere لب‎ To 
b history was the meed of patronage. 
Other oontemporary chroniclers, however, 
were ‘ untouched by pro : 


Two best exem the of 
this whole collection. o most am 
exercise in itik is Dr. M. Brett's 
detective work on the between the 
Fütimids and the Zirids in the mid eleventh 


ependens Egyptiin 
tradition (in Ibn Muyassar and Ibn al-Sayraff) 
leads beck via lost annals and a single extant 
Hill (official letter) to a whole dossier of letters 

‘the official Fatimid version of events 
at the time of their occurrence’, a version 
found also in the oontem of Ibn 
Hayyüs Dr. Brett shows how timid 
responses progressively enhanced the originally 
minor role of the Fitamid oaliph in the chasten- 


of the Zirid sultan, and suggests that the 
sa i ra ement between tho two 
rogimes the annalistio record to be 


with so as to pin the blame for the 
quarrel on an alwa ble F&timid 
wasir (al-YErüri). us even a history 
reduced to olichés (p. 58) may be deconstructed 
to enable & oe of events to be plausibly 
reconstructed in their contem: 
On the Christian side, 
in M context by Mr. J. 
anew as both man and chronicler. 
e visit of the Patriarch Heraclius of Jeru- 


salem to England fn 1185 was a turning 
point for not onl but the Angevm 
court: the Third e was undertaken by 
men already deeply oonoerned about events 
in the East. Mr. Gilli exposes 
the inadequacy of o modern 
pigeon-holing: the twelfth-oentury adminis- 


marked eschatological interests’ (p.68) and 
entirely representative of oontemporary 
0 in regarding the king who neglected 

obligations to Jeruselem as failing his 
kmgdom too. An easy and unpretentious style 
can conceal & feat of scholarship: the oom- 
bination of sympathy with oritionl ent 
depends on the most thorough oe 
with all available evidence. Yet even historians 
lacking archives have grounds for optimiam. 
With technologies not simpler but more suit- 


able, wo can expect pe M 

past mentalities. 
This book convince readers on both sides 
of Dr. Morgan's frontier, and far beyond it too 


in the historiography of other patrimonial 
socistios, that progress is being, and is yet to 
be, made. 

JANET L. NELSON 


Roama ALLEN: The Arabic novel: an 
(Journal of Semitic Studies. Mono- 
graph No. 4.) 181 pp. Manchester : 
University of Manchester, 1982. 
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He draws an illuminating parallel with Dark 

Western Europe ‘ when representatives 
0 „ venerable and literate civilisation served 
at the courts of barbarian kings’ (p.21). 
Baybars b ' ghoice of material 

le when are seen 
as for the sultan himself, for his 
fellow-Maznlüks (for whose benefit the value 
of Ehushdishiyya—loyalty to oomrades—is 
stressed), and for the élite of men of the pen 


to which the لع ی‎ themselves belonged. 
As Clovis or were ‘packaged’ as 
champions of ity, مو‎ Baybars became 


lematio by Dr. J. Chrysostomides in her 
perhaps overly pathetio appreciation of 
Anna Comnena’s phy of her father. Not 

reader may accept Anna’s argument 


ce 
ble to be 


tem: -historical pert of Ibn al-Athtr's 
Känn! (General history) will be of obvious 
interest to Ialamicists. The chronology of the 
author's works is clarified, and his 
to cover affairs in the West as well as the East 
of the Islamio world is critically tested (his 
بای سس ی‎ Eotn Me پا ی پا‎ 
AE Aer 
Historians on the side, familiar 
Ibn al-Athtr as a source for the Fifth Crusade, 
will find valuable material here too for oom- 
lustariography. For this author's 
I are in many ways similar to those 
of medieval Latin historians: history is con- 
ceived of as exemplary, not explanatory, and 
the will of God takes the of historical 
causation. In 5 al-Athtr does 
pot explain the M onslaught as divine 
punishment for sin; rather, as the fault of 
moompetent rulers. But as Mr. Richards 


observes (p.98), ‘he did not Ive to see the 
great e’. 
subjects of Dr. M ^s the 
evolaton of stades From the emigre Jka! 
سوب‎ Ee im d عع اش یی‎ o Pa 
as ‘the sign of the Resurreotion ', through 
a younger contemporary Juwayn! who served 
the Mongol rulers and wrote to ' immortalize 
و‎ rapis فاح ايت سيك اليا‎ 
Chingtz Khän, to Rashid al-Din, the ' prin 
statesman of Mongol Persia’, who oom- 
of their em for 
Mongols rapidly beco assimilated the 
Turkish Muslim population of Persia. After « 
sensitive acoount of Juwayni, no mere syoo- 
t but a conselentaous recorder of horrors 
attributed to divine wrath, Dr. 


pegan- 
distic historiography in  fifteenth-oentury 
England. Those unofficial chroniclers who 
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sufficient to observe that the Thousand and ons 
nights and other popular Sra traditions seem 
to offer & fertile aree of investigation into 
possible ts to the modern narrative 
taon in Árabio, a1 Jabr& points out’. 

is 18 a theme explored by FArüq Khirshfd, 
who has ١ rewritten ” Sayf m DM Yaran as a 
novel, Riwaydt al- Hilal, 175, 1963.) As if 
to oounter thi i 


for 
لي تشه ای‎ = iti origin or the 
origin of similar works representing this 

'. Bo the debate may prove to be long, 
inconclusive even, althouga 


satire are sheer m 5 
that the author is the msre tool of & 
تدم با‎ 


RHVIEWB 


This attractively produced, concise study 
began as a series of lectures which the author— 
now an Assocate Professor of Arabio in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia— 
gave in 10 to “tho. Departmient. o Near 

Studies at Manchester Univermty. 

It is, as the author makes olear (p. 9) an 
introductory survey of the genre and its 
development. Ch. 1 discusses the novel m 
gon and how one is to define it. Ch. if 
traces its ings in tho Near East with the 
Arabic 'Renaissanoe' and the first attem 
at flotion until the of World War 
The following chapter surveys what is dubbed 
' the period of maturity ' m the Arabic novel. 
Here, Allen introduoes the different kinds of 
novel, the varied theme and style, and the 
major political factors at work in the Arab 
world 1989 and 1980. Ch. iv is the 

and in many ways, the core of the 
y: a sondage of a nabire Mto eight 
tative Arabic nov The n 


er à good cross-section of locality and 
background: Najib Mahfüx, Barakit, 
‘Abd al-Hakim Qasim, IzmA"| Fahd بقع‎ 


‘Abd al-Rahm&n Munif, al-Tayyib S&lib, and 
two Palestinian writers, Ghassin Kanafänf 
and Jabr& Ibr&h!m Jabra. There is & short 


Late 1979 was the terminus ad quem of the 
study &nd the volume ends with a bibliography 
of novelists and novels, translations, articles 
Kad monogrepas: سر خی‎ sod Ce 

an 


recommend it for essential reading and as a 
most useful source for references. 

It was a sound idea to devote some dis- 
cussion to the possible medieval roots of the 
Arabic novel. Allen writes (p.16), ‘It is 


YOL. ILVO. PART 2. 
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extensive comment. The women 
writers are inexplioably forgotten. Bkhrthat 
al-Bädi Bmt al-Shiti’, Aminah Sa‘ïd, 
Hudä Sha‘räwi are absent, despite 
their pion efforts, and to their number 
oould be one or two Budanese women 
writers. 

To be fair, any reviewer of à book like this 
will feel that something of importance has been 
left out. It هد‎ casy to fall into the trap of 

that one's hobby-horses are shared 
by others when in fact other reviewers will 
sense little or no loss at their absence, and 
may well take the view that the author's 
balance us equitable. Indeed, Allen may have 
very good reasons for omitting & number of 
these topics from what is, after all, & survey on 
a very broad canvas. In his conclusion he does 
not attempt to predict the future of the 
Arabic novel. He is probably wise to be 
reticent. At least m this useful book much of 
the variety and achievement of the Arabio 
novel x conveyed, and there is 
abundant material for discussion. 

H. T. NOHRIS 


WILLIAM J. Orson [and] ADDEANE B. 
CazLLEIGH: Britams elusive empire 
in the Middle Hast, 1900-1921: an 
annotated bibliography. (Themes in 
European Expansion. Exploration, 
Colonization and the Impact of 
Empire, Vol. 2./Garland Reference 
Library of Social Science, Vol. 109.) 
xvii, 404 pp. New York and London: 
Garland Publishing, Inc., 1982. $42. 
This is an ambrtious, but not unsuccessful, 


book. To attempt & of the Literature 
on British involvement the Middle East 


ere defined as the area i from 
Bape an the Sudan to Iran from 
T to Aden), m the first two decades of 
this century is no light task and the author has 


performed It well. 

The work with a substantial essay 
which traces the ori and development of 
British policy the and in it 


Dr. Olson makes many important points. The 
fact that prestige sometimes counted for more 
than power, that statesmen wero loss often in 
charge of events than they liked, &nd en- 
oouraged, their oontem to belleve, that 
political and eoonomio events rarely oocur in 
neat patterns, and that chronological narre- 
trres seldom oanvey the essential complexities 
of cause and effect—these may not be start- 
lingly novel conclusions but their forceful and 
eloquent restatement here should help to 
redeem them from 1ll-deserved oblivion. 

The bibliographical] part of the book is 
divided into five major sections oovering 
reference works, theorles of imperialism, the 
natare and influence of international rivalries, 
the substance and growth of British interesta, 
and the emergence of indigenous nationalisms, 
A final brief, and unannotated, chapter lists 
some recent theses and dissertations and the 
work ends with an adequate author and subject 
index. 
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passages on exhumation and mquest the 
question of the non-existence of any self, and 
hence the ultimate denial of the فصیعله‎ of 
Islam and nearly all religious belief, is seriously 
raised as lifo's aoi Del BT Tawfiq 
al-Hakim who here his er in the 
first person. The work may be the greater for 
this stark honesty, but where m the easy 
humour ın all these deeper and murkier waters 
of this distressing and earth-bound novel ? 
The Maghreb: and Palestinian contribution 
to the novel both receive axtended discussion, 
but for the Maghreb little is maid about the 


oo-existing tradition of the novel in French 
(the author explains his position on p. 10). 
The from al-Adab (p. 92) on the view 
of some that ‘Arab culture is an 


enemy culture ”, is not really clarified. Is the 

context of this one of language alone, 

is it Berbar ردق‎ ie. H a questions of 
bi polítios ? 

e continuing tragedy of the Palestinians 
marks an important watershed in recent Arab 
history, and its mpples, one can hardly call 
them waves, are to be felt in the subject 
matter of the Arabic novel The mpact of the 
conflict on novels written or &bout the 
Palestinians, is oomprehensrvely surveyed here. 
Kanafänï, ah writer and the writer of 
plays which reveal a knowledge of ancient 
myth, Canaanite and Arabian, whose writings 
transcend the immediate conflict to search the 
deeper levels of the human MH s 
sented here his novel, MA tabaggd 
(pp. 108-14). Jabra Ibrahim Jabrü's al-Safina, 
about which Allen, as joint translator, has 


Including other i references, over 
30 of this book Ms devoted to the 
P contribution to the modern Arabio 


novel. The grim scenes m Éansí&nls pages, 
and the injustice and brutality they reveal, 
make it obvious that there ıs reason for the 
ruthless pen of the censor to be constantly at 
work erasing his name from among those 
writers ‘ permitted ' in the oocupied territories. 
Two other subjects would, however, a 

to be too briefly dealt with. Discussion of the 
colloquial in the Arabio novel (pp. 84-5, 92-8) 
seems too ahort. Granted that Die play, reines 
than the novel, shows the dilemma of the 
artist at its most acute, a wider examination 
and some clearer treatment seems nevertheless 
called for. Professor P. Cachia's writings on 
this subject are among the most mportant, 
yet none of Cachis’s articles or not 
even those on T&hä Husain, appear in the text 
or the bibliography. Nor is there any attempt 
to assess the success or failure of the tian 
colloquial in such works as Shelter No. 13 
(Emakba' rdgam talatidšar) by  Mahmüd 
Tsymür, transcribed and annotated by Stig 
Rasmussen, Co 1970. Its being a 
y may excuse its omission, but what about 
m the Facom , Or in 
ری‎ en daji and Umm 
prmted in Copen- 


dly, one does not have to be a feminist 
to be that Laylà Ba'labakk! and 
Colette Khfüri are the only women novelists 
who seem to receive or even merit any 
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definitions, at the expense«of accuracy, and an 

element of fustian oontrioutes to 

‘She is hard put to make ends meet’ (entry 

'put') does not mean 6:-'] 50: tasuddu 
nor does this Arabio set 


under * end '.) The same rabio phrase is also 
as the rendering fcr 'sorape a living’ 
entry ' scrape '). *our plans have 

gone (en 
redi C ل قي ا‎ e 
dhaaabat adrdja ۱۲۳۸ 


soup, the latter is stancard both m 
clasmoal and modern Arabic. daa md is 
used in place of biswr'a as an equivalent of 


the student of Arabic. (Cf. entries: ‘ left’ 
$ t’ and ' turn ".) 
ier could have been observed 


of the verb in Arabic. In د‎ statement like ‘he 
&bout much more 
w would convey the 


'Ligdmati bi, with infinitive noun deriving 
from form I, not form IV. Jgdma 18 universally 
used in the Arab worlc to denote ‘stay, 
residence, sojourn’. Of tEïs nature also 1s the 


kasr (at-tibgh) (ontzy ‘ m 
The rules of the kama, subject to so 
fo abliontions, should 

in a work of this 
nature. No distinction is made in the way the 
final homes is written m the two terms wuda’ 
and tawaddu' (entry ‘abutdion’), just as no 
distinction is made m tais between 
(ball) ba (f (entry ‘innocent ’), jari’ 
[ pona eM C Toul J Taar C M), magra 


Cge e Si ries Ji 
of whith the kamsa should 

aci a whole array of‏ ی 
other terms which ike homes be‏ 
written on a bersi or suppert. Examples of the‏ 
ilb (n! pat ont the I and pi emo‏ 
and ' put some‏ ا und‏ 

rainy coy’, entry ' put’), 


REVIEWB 


Most of the works discussed fit into more 


author has, wely, to, range 
outaide the time period indicated by the 

Most of the entries are detailed and they often 

contain references to other relevant works, 

both m and journal articles. The 

author has particular care to inolude 

title variations between American and British 

ts, while the existence of reprints as 

as inal editions is noted. Some entries 

t reviews, but 

e omission of some 


volumes of essays, and of some of their im- 
dividual chapters, may tend to mislead some 
readers, but the notes serve to 
eliminate most such instances of confusion. 
eU mipinta I forkmately faw, 
and none noted 
RE e 
In his introduotion the author admita that 
the e Procom of selecting works from the 
extensive literature available on such a large 
o wil inevitably render him open to 
۱ سس بسن‎ Nor CAE 
be so assailed. The major sh would 
seem to be the relative absence of memoirs by, 
and biographies of, contemporary British 
diplomats and soldiers. The index omits, for 
example, the names Bullard, Cheeaman, 
porde Hubbaid, Leachman, Laks, Byin and 
Wratislaw. this is a useful 
be earr oil a 
by many readers, not least by final year under- 
graduates and by postgraduate students who 
aro about to em on ther research. 
2. M. BURRELL 


N. 8. Doxraox and others (ed.): The 
conowe Oxford English-Arabic dio- 
tionary of current usage. x, 461 pp. 
+ errata. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1982. £6.95. 

A brief to this volume points out 
that it is ‘a shortened and up-dated form of 
the 1972 Oxford English-Arabio dictionary ' 
edited by N. 8. Doniach, and that it ‘is 

d to meet the needs both of the Arabio 
who is ing English and of the 

m i 
ints out i 

PEER: of the ‘ increased of 
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loota d by Bernard Lewis, which‏ نكا فلن 
ve moluded in the volume, although some-‏ 18 


thing of rta content appears from references in 
the editors! introduction and elsewhere. The 
folowing eleven pe whioh are grouped 
under the headmg Kinson] Islam ' vary oon- 
siderably m EFH soope and T Some 
are presentations of data, e.g. Moshe 
Gi, ‘ an and m Islamic 
taxation’, which elicits detailed information 
from Genmah documents; Joel L. Kraemer, 
‘ Apostates, rebels and brigands”, & stud 
fussed! un logal actrees of tho sayê m wiih 
Islamic states dealt with these mternal 
enemies; and Michael Winter, ' The Islamic 
profile and the religious policy of the 
clase m Ottoman Egypt’, on Arabio 
Turkish chronicles of the mxteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In ‘ L'état ayyoubide 
vu per un homme de religion de cette , 
Janme Sourdel-Thomine has produ 
but valuable monograph on ‘ AN b. ‘Abt Bakr 
al-Harawi, an example of those pious scholars 
of the period ‘assouant à leurs capacités 
juridiques l'axerooe de response bilrtés actives '. 
&oob Lasener's m early Islam : 
the ‘Abbäsids in the post-revolutaonary 
has been overtaken by the publication of اي‎ 
mork on thi end other ا‎ of tho eariy 


res caliphate, The shaping of ‘Abbäsid 
rule, Princeton, 1980. The is the subject 
of Heribert Busse, ‘The Arab conquest in 


revelation and politics’, and Joseph Sadan, 
4 6 Comn » 


There is a concluding contribution from the 
standpoint of compare by R. J. 
erblowaky, ' Society, and reali- 


ie In view of the overlapping of themes 
treated m these papers, 16 is a pity that there 
is no index; nor are there cross-references as 
between papers. One im t work m the 
fled, which w not n sino it appeared 
between the holding of the Colloquium and the 
puhlwina of sue Papas w Ann BB 

bton, State ond government in medieval 
Islam, Oxford, 1881. 


P. M. HOLT 


Doxarp M. Rar: 8 and politics 
in the Arab world, 1880-1960. (Studies 
in Middle Eastern History, 5.) xix, 
435 pp. Minneapolis and Chicago: 
Bibliotheca Islamice, 1981. ۰ 
This book is the seoond of the Studies in 

Middle Eastern History sores to treat of a 

legal subject, an indication both of recent 

recognition of the importance of law and 
lawyers in Middle Eastern history and of the 
little that has been written in this field. 

The author has chosen a vast area of study 
as the title clearly shows He attempts to 
follow not only the legal but also the political 
history of aix countries Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Transjordan over & period 
of 80 years of unprecedented social change, and 
at the same time to analyse the tical 
influence of the developments of a legal 
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epitheta like sayy (entry ‘ bed’), and sub- 
stantives like امه‎ and its plural shawäir 
(entry ‘ shore"). In a case analogous to the 
last two terms, ‘dr’ and its plural tawdn’ 
(entry ‘ mishap’), the final Aamza is correctly 
written 


A weloome feature of this dicti 


is that, 
like ita precursor and prototype the 1972 Oxford 
-Arabic dicti , it makes & good 


attempt ‘to deal with idiom, metaphor, and 
certain contextual of usage’. This was 
commended in a review of the 1972 edrtion 
(BSOAS, 1974, xxxvn, 2, 401). But the 
reviewer then deplored the fact that the 
Arabic m the 1972 dictionary had appeared 
‘in & rather clumsy manuscript hand ' instead 
of t. The Arabio in this volume, with 
ouble column pages, is m print, but it is m 
such & small fount that rt 18 difficult to read, 
and, m a few cases, unmtelligible. Otherwise, 
and despite the remarks made above, this is 
a delightfully handy volume. 
JABNER ABU-HAIDAR 


JosL L. Krazwar and تفت‎ Aon (ed.) : 
Religion and government in the world 
of Islam. Proceedings of the collogurum 
held at Tel-Aviv University, 3-5 June 
1979. (Israel Oriental Studies, Vol. x.) 
[vii] 245 pp. Tel-Aviv: University 
of Tel-Aviv, 1980. 

This volume consists of the papers oontri- 
buted to an international Colloquium which 
was the culmination af a seminar on ‘ Islam as 

litical factor in the Middle Rast’ held at 

Tel-Aviv University in 1979. An mtroduction 

by the editors states that ‘ These deliberations 

were occasioned by the emergence of Islam as 

E ا‎ force of impressive magnitude, 

in the course of the 
fuut revolu&on . The chronological and 


phioal range of the Colloqutum was not, 
fovere restricted to the reoent and current 


politics of the Middle East; of the 
nineteen 
' Modern sso gronpod ner do bonding 


present the Sine الم ندب‎ ies as the 


result of & 
are the Lane dm 

Edmund Bosworth, ' in AE 

and Muslim India’, which covers a wider field 

of inter-oommunal relations than the title 

; Hava Lazarus-Yafeh, ‘Three re- 

on Islam and Western political values ’, 

study of the nature and roots of 

Modernum ; M. Bavory, 


Roger 
eee m aid ‘Akari 
ul w oh تا‎ to ihe rdationairp 
between government and tho mufakids in 
Iran from the coming of the Safavids to the 
recent revolution; and  Pessah Shinar, 
' ' 0 'قجبها‎ , marabouts and government ’, which 
examines developments m the Maghrib from 
the eve of the imposition of French rule 
onwards. Other papers m this group are by 
William R. Brinner, 8 0. Haim, 0. 8. A. 
Juynboll and Elie urie. 
e introduction goes on to summarixe the 
issues discussed and the views put forward by 
the participants. It alludes tantalixingly to a 
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French model. This is also ue of the modern- 
day executive presidency, Ent that lies beyond 
the scope of the present wark. 

The implication that in 1960 lawyers lost 
their dominant position rever to regain it 
could, I think, be shown tobe false; in recent 

lawyers have to take up 
gi en ar es ue countries 
concerned. The date 1880 itself seems quite 
arbitrary. It is given in the introduction as 
Pies OF UD arrows or AN Mta le 
codos, سای‎ law aahi يي‎ er 
explanation. estom ocies W were 
borrowed well before th& in Turkey and 
to some of the countries in the study. 
date 1960 is grven as a rough date defined 
by the ‘army’s successful challenge to the 
la * hegemony ’. 
introduction defines certain methodo- 
devices used in the work, the main one 
that of lawrers by generation. 
The 1880-1960 is dE:ded into decades 
and are grouped by date of birth 
rather than their yeaa. of political: or legal 
activity. This assumes that all lawyers born 
into & particular decade were influenced in the 
same way and oan be treated as a homogeneous 
group as far as the individual country is oon- 
cerned, an assumption the author not 
discum. It makes no allowance for maverick 
lawyers who peaked early oc for late developers 
cand: there were à number both oa اهما‎ 
The word eration itself is used in several 
ways so ita proso application is not 
entirely free of dou 

It is regrettable that tlare is no general 
introductory cha on berkground, history, 
and theory w. might have helped to 
harmonize the book's dispa-nte parts. Ch, iv, 
which would seem to this role, sits 
uneasily in the middle of the book, as 


between the developments of the nmeteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

The individuel chapters, however, contain 
a mass of information and the notes appended 
to each show the vast range of material from 
archival, original and secoidary sources the 
author has used. It axtenda to documents on 
primary and secondary ecnoation, develop- 
ment of the law schools, bar associations, 


of tke law in some of 
al 


their works. (Tawfiq al-Fakim’s Yawmiyät 
al-Na'ib f ‘Lary, is used li for sardonio 
comment.) If an there is too much 
information at of analytical 


content. What ممه‎ is er 
reference work on the deveErpment of law and 
law schools and lawyers in particular 

Eastern countries in the given; as such 
it is excellent. It 


b» less. 
L D. EDGE 


ALEXANDER 8. Cups and Aur E. Hoan 
DzssouKr (ed): Isom and power. 
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profesion in thosa. OUO Although the 
k is a long one, it is not enough for 
such an ambitious scheme. (1 , strands of 
similarity exist and some oom oan be 
made, but they oan be of the most 
general nature for ib be us to 
speculate on so little surrounding support- 

enoe. 

book is into 14 cha Chas. i 
and 11 deal with the ent of law schools 
in and the la aotive in 
the period 1880-1918. Ch. iti with the 


iud 
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i w 
country in and the next 
[sgal ههور‎ and thi pla 
arrangement is slightly unusual. 


author draws a very clear 


of the use of that oe elsewhere, 

and latences of the prias indi of much 

of the fertile crescent. ۰ 

The book's main thesis is that la 

imbued with Western rather than Arab o 

Muslim legal tradition, held M ee 
in the oal life of the East 

, but then lost it to the 


flanks of the military. t this is proved by 
Professor Reid is not in doubt. However, 
other pertinent questions are not saked. The 


was inevitable that la 
should be mvolved as draftamen and that law- 
makers were likely to constitute the dominant 
group, as in the qase of the American Con- 
stitution and the first Indian Congress. More 
Interesting is the question of where this 
came from i 


the oourse of political m these coun- 
tries ? There is much to cate such a 
system is of 


conflict, i rm 
almost wholly ch صم‎ 


inspiration, yet the 
early constitutions always insisted on Islamio 
law as & souroe of law. Further, although the 
British oontrolled for most of the period, 
the political tended to follow the 
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through appropriate education. As found in 
the contemporary Islamic countries, the 
present educational system, Fazlur Rahman 
argues here, is dichotomous ; on the one hand, 
the traditional madrasas still function, teachmg 
Islam by age-old methods and with time-worn 

while, on the other hand, modern 
سای‎ schons taah oniy practioal ' subjecta. 


y m of the two types of education 

t of imposing ono part ی بو‎ 

religion oourses in 

wee سعد‎ cal schools to madrasas 


composition. 
R. reminds us تفس‎ 
to locate; it is the extreme difficulty of 
teachers who have been tramed in soun 
modern research methods and who have the 
وت و‎ gat emotional attachment to Islam 
scholars who have not been rendered 
apathetio or by the West). 

R. treats the development of education in 
Islam in three major chapters. Ch. i, ' The 
heritage’, examines the Qur'ün, the author's 
views on Its general ethical De enue ef te 
familiar from his work Major 
Qur'an, Minneapolis, Chicago, 1080; see my 
review, BSOAS, xiv, 2, 1081, 360-63) and how 
these were within the educational 
system that developed the ‘ Qur'&nio sciences’ 


tho legal system. The 
Wu dedita dice a 


or secular sciences (the whole scheme of 
Cal to. bo Cute Deck Mialee. 
tually to &l.Ghazxali) and the growing dis- 
repute into which the latter fell, oreated the 
stagnation of Islam. The rejection of true 
E ا‎ the worst oon- 
sequenoe of No longer was the Qur'ün 
treated as a ‘vibrant and revolutionary 
document ' سم یی‎ ae رامد‎ 


new tho rather, it 
became ' Se be do 
and rhetono', & trend reaching its apex with 
the notzon that super-oommen could 
and should be written. The ton of 
Ialam occurred, &ooordmg to R., use Of 


o (and fictive) reason of the ' closing 
of door of $ 
o modernum and eduoa- 
tion ', oh. ii, deals with the pre-mid twentieth 
century situation, that ia, the period in which 
reform was either controlled by the colonialist 
or was carried out in reaction to or 
dispute wrth thom Major attention here is 
to the situation in 
the Indian subcontinent briefly, 
Indonesie. The themes here are 
the people dealt with (Ahmad Khan, Namk 
Kemal, Abduh) but the attention 
to the specific notzon of education is worth- 
while and well done. The main issue is, of 
fee es et eked ادا ما‎ Ge he 
back ?) into Islam. Iqbel becomes the hero 
Che situation with his impatience for 
all modern education and in position, 
according to B., as ‘the only serious student 
of philosophy the (modern) Muslim world oan 
boast of” (p. 78). To know R.s reaction to 
M. B. Raschid’s {gbal's concept of God, London, 
1981, would be interesting, given the latter’s 
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(Croom Helm Series on the Arab 
World.) .م‎ London: Croom 
Helm, ar dos 


This volume is tho result of the collective 
mudom of MOM who attended a number of 
posia on various aspects of 
Tan se the H enio Mediterranean Centre for 
Arabio and Islamio Studies. Taking as its 
main theme the relationship between Islam 
and polioal power it is a timely in tion 
of the different facets of that religio- oal 
activam which has gripped the Muslim world 
in reoent 

The of this collection of articles is 
that it recognixes the extent to which many of 
the recent trends in Islamic someties are di 
rooted in Islamic history, and it gains mu 
from the fact that some of the more notable 
contributions deal with the pre-modern period. 
This adds a sense of e which is often 

in publications that concentrate ex- 
convey on the ourrent events of Islamic 

i ce, without recognmmg the 
extent to which many of these owe much to 
the dynamics of oe patterns and forces 
in the history of Muslim communities. In this 
contert the followmg articles are particularly 
worthy of mention: Michael Cook's study of 
ی‎ and Quietism in Islam which calls 

estion normally accepted ideas about 
the Murs a; Professor Lambton’s masterly 
i ideas of the fourteenth/fifteenth- 
oen political theonst Fadl Alih b. 
Rüxbi and Abbas Kelidar’s careful study 
of Ayatollah Khomeini’s concept of Islamico 
government, in which Kelidar pays con- 
siderable attention to the tradition of Shi'ite 
political history. Of the chapters which treat 
more modern topics, that by Jean-Claude 
ولوك‎ d gm tr be a gi: 
credo is particularly impressive: the 
chrono of the article ranges from the early 
AER century to the present day, and the 
bibliography provided by Vatin would do 
credit to a whole monograph. 

Given that this volume هذ‎ not specifically 
limited to the Near and Middle East, one notes 
with surprise the lack of any contribution on 
Islam in South Asia or in South-East Asia. 
P. J. Vatikiotas's careful and reflective piece 
' Talamio oe: a critical view’ seems 
to be mtended as à general conclusion. It 
would have been situated more satisfactorily 


UE CREE ue 
ch is not particularly pro- 


OSTLE 


EO. 


Farcur RAHMAN : Islam and 
transformations of an tntellectual tra 
tion. (Publications for the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies, No. 15.) ix, 
172 pp. Chicago and London: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1982. $20, 
£12. 


Many observers of modern Islam have noted 
that institutional education would seem to be 
the key to the future of the Muslim world; 
deairable social change will only come about 
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thought. A glance at a wo-k suoh as L 
Shinn, Forced options: social decisions for the 
21s century, San Francisoc, 1982, sh oon- 


of technology 
thought of its consequences) that are 
by Obristian thinkers and must be 
by Islamio intellectualiam sho. 
Overall this is most certainly a most worth- 


R. W. FBRRIER: Tie 
British Petroleum Cempany. Vol. 1. 
f 1901-1932. xxx, 


This im volume Æ the first of three 
whioh relate the of the British 
Petroleum Company. It ie an official history, 


written by the ny Enn 
T materia. from 


based primarii; 

supplemented 

Records Office and by a study of the relevant 
monograph material. "Tho enth 


a team af assistants and by 
other resouroes. The resultzs & book which not 
only promises to be a mode: of what a company 
history should be, fit to rank with Charles 
Wilson's Unilever and F. C_Gerreteon’s History 
of the R Duich, but is also an im 
contri to the historyf the East. 
The first volume tells the story of the 
of the Companr from the ting 
of the D'Aroy concession n 1901 yp: 
oellation in 1932. Within those years the 
author tells the story of te activities of the 
Company in Iran, London and elsewhere and 
of ita 


relations, 

promised for vol ۰ 
pu wil bianda a nòte an BP archives. 
present volume contams notes, an index 


Si pre Bits 


It could not afford to develop its great asset. 
There was one obvious answer to the Com- 


pany’s problems and that was amalgamation 


ENVIHWB 


olusion, ' Prospects and some 5 
reveals. Normative and historio must 
be through & oonoerted effort in 


are the 
ism. Postgraduates from the West become 
orientalists however ; 


only (!) modern problem is ‘ ical 
interpretation of certain symbols’ (p. 124). 
Buch a limited much of 
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although these objectives were eventually 
achieved it was & hard e and financed 
mainly through retained ta. 

In this volume Ferrier does not discuss the 
implications of flnanoing development from 
retamed profits but they would appear to be 
twofold. First, APOC oould never have got 
away with restricting ita dividend in this way 
if it had had a normal shareholding. Either 
shareholders would have foroed an inorease in 
dividend and demanded that expanmon be 
financed more by new issues or the Company 
would have been taken over by others. It was 
safeguarded from these fates by the govern- 
ment interest. Second, finan: from retamed 

a smaller 

try might other- 

wise have obtained for its oll and it oould be 

argued that the Compeny's basic financial 

thereby contri to the difficulties 

with which culminated in the cancellation 
of the concession in 1982. 

In the last cha of the volume Ferner 
tells the story of the abortive 
for & new concession conducted by Sir John 
Cadman for APOC and Huseyn Timürtägh for 
the Iranian Government. Bogote ona 
dragged on for four years during which agree- 
ment to have been reached several 
times before being destroyed by fresh Iranian 
demands. Ferrier is sympetheto towards 
Timürtägh, whom he sees as a notable ot 


and modernizing figure, and the 
Iranian viewpoint , but concludes 
that the negotiations failed use Timürtägh 


Cadman were free agents. In order to maintain 
his cel influence TimürtAgh could hardly 

for lees than he had seemingly declared 
that he would obtain, and Cadman oould not 
pey more than the Oompeny oould afford 
within its financial strategy or more than his 
fellow directors would Iran had chosen 
a bad time for renegotiation; the oll industry 
was depressed. Ferrier suggests that Iran 
would have done much better to settle m 1929 
when the outlook was better. 

Despite the unfortunate note of failure on 
which the volume ends, this is a success story : 
the rise of à t oompany. And throughout, 
the focus of volume is tly on the Com- 
peny itself, on the growth of its operations, on 
the development of a sense of corporate 
identity, and on the emerging character of 
APOO. It is difficult for to convey 
Er eee ل‎ ual: how much more 

cult to.ereato a notion of the peony o! 
a business organization so that the reader 
he knows how ft will react in given ciroum- 
stances. In this endeavour Ferner succeeds 
admirably; his story is told in good, clear 

ERR the am technical details are 
oom: with a 1 
for Not Aus Dauer 
Cadman but & host of other figures real 
life to these and the author not 
hesitate to oriti sharply those employees of 
nel ari A بات نرب‎ A ی‎ 
Of course this is a zympethetio 
view of APOO but one feels it is also a fair 
one. 
M. B. YAPP 
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with another company which a 
tanker fleet, a marketing and 


plenty of ospital Such a oompany existed in 
the form of Royal Dutch and a major 
question which runs this volume is 


why APOC and Shell did not 

The answer, it seems, oan be put in ane word— 

Greenway. Charles Greenway, the central 

character in the Company's early history and 

the hero of the first of this book, was 
APOC ahe 


determined that ould be independent 
and he his way. 
The pany's first breakthrough 


( the discovery of oil) was the n 
tiation of a contract to supply the A ty 
Sith fost oll, an agreement wine uaenred: the 
Company of an income at a critical financial 
The story of these tions has 
told before, notably by Marian Kent in 
Oil and Empire (London, 1070), but Ferrier 
adds new details which show how Greenway 
argued his way through a series of oom- 
mittees and departments. Greenway relied 
oe oe strategio ent, one which 
served well al his days APOC, he 
clatmed, was & British company: Shell was 
foreign. and -Britain ogdld Bod rely upon. 1- 

Greenway’s pieds tation oonvin 
few men ab first: the Foreign Office liked his 
proposals bat the Admiralty, India Office and 
Government were sceptical, indifferent 
or hostile. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the Treasury disliked the scheme. Oddly 
enough, it was by financial rather than 
strategic arguments that the Admuralty was 
won over and, with Winston Churohill's baok- 

the contract was made. 

reenway had secured the financial future 
of APOC, at the price of accepting some 
degree of government control - 
ment-appointed directors. Did the British 


Government thereafter manipulate APOC's 
activities for political m the interests 
of a national oil policy ? Ferrier considers this 
at several points in his narrative and 

ows that the ent directors did 


interfere on a number of occasions but not in 
the interests of a national oil policy; rather 
they operated as the cautious of the 
public investment in APOO. a chapter on 
the of international interests Ferrier 
ammunition for those who would 
argue that the connexion with Government 
actually harmed the Company; apart from 
the legal difficulties which were caused to the 
Company’s hopes of expansion in Latm 
America it is clear that association with 
British Government unpo injured 
Company prospects in the dle One 
effect of the oonservative advice of the 
Government directors was that ıt was difficult 
for the Company to raise the additional capital 
which it to develop the integrated 
Company w was Greenway's objective. 
Alth the Government lmk made it easier 
for the Company to obtain credit on good 
terms tho oautious and limited view which the 
Government directors, among others, took of 
the Company's activiaee led them to 
ræsing longer term ospital for expansion into 
new areas. Greenway wanted to build up a 
tanker fleet and marketing outlets and 
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which the author draws upm published Otto- 
man sources, namely, the so-called censuses 


also information from the registers. 
With some justice M. material 
from these sources, after for inbuilt 


biases, as much more reli;ble than the esti- 
mates of oontem Europeans which have 


conclusion is that there was & high rate rate of 


growth during the with which he was 
concerned. As M y voints out this rate 
could not have indefinitely during 
the but h-s conclusion that it 


began about 1878 does not follow. The 


uring 
determining r 
into this fundamental pro bem the timing is all. 


M. B. YAFP 
PAOLO MARRASSINI (ed. and tr.): Gadla 
Yohannes M , Vita d 


' تفت 

Yohannes l'Onental. (Quaderna di 
Semitistica, 10.) cix. 506 pp. + errata 
[insert] Firenze: Istituto di Lin- 


guistica e di Lingue Orientali, Univer- 

sita’ di Firenze, 198- [pub. 1982]. 

This 1s a critical text ard translation of the 
gadl of Yohannas mosraqaon, together with an 
introduction. The Geez zext and apparatus 
(both in Roman transliteration), and the 
Italian tranalation with arnotations appear on 
facing pages. The work s a thesis 
under the late Professor Stefan Streloyn (on 
whom see the mémoire ly E. Ullendorff in 
Proceedings of the British ^cademy, Uxvu, 1981, 
475-00), and dedicated to his memory; it is a 
weloome addition to the available editions of 
Ethiopian hagiographical texta. 

The eclectic text is bared on MSS Cerulli 

io 175 of the Vitioan Library and 
119, 1808, and 4I35 (EMML 119 oon- 

tains a pert of the text tw-oo). The MBS are of 
the nineteenthtwentieth century, and such 
apparent lack of older MF evidence is not un- 


paralleled, €g. in 6: Kur Aces de Samual de 


me from the hand of Ato Beta; 
قازه‎ sallase die (if I lici). 


Asella Beta ogxi'abher church 
difficulty, I sent Mämmure ۶ 
the so’ bet ('oratory ', together 
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Gap G. Gran (ed): Studies in the 
economic and social he of the 
Middle East, 1800-1914. Asian and 
African Studies (Journal of the Israel 
Oriental Society). xv, 1, 1981. [vii], 
158 pp. Haifa: Institute of Middle 
Eastern Studies, University of Haifa, 
1982. 


In oonnexion with the University of Haifa's 
Institute of Middle Eastern Studies’ contin 


form a useful addition to our knowledge of the 
eoonomio history of the Middle East, a subject 
which is being tranaformed by work fn 
recent years. Thero are six papers in this 
collection: one on Iran, two on Egypt, and 
three on the Ottoman Empire. 

In the essay on ' Social 


nature of Western influenoe, 
travel, health and education, and urbanization. 
She concludes with an account of the social 
classes of Iran. In his study of ' The intro- 
duction of modern into 1855— 
1920’, Robert L. T considers baok- 
ground to the f tion of the Bank Misr 
and the ideas which went into that venture. 
Hus work prompta the question: were banks 
important for development in the Middle East 
وچ ود‎ period T rest 
of the Egyptian economy m the ninsteen 


of mame cultivation. He asks why 
remained a poor country in 1014, rejects 
i either international or 
responsible, and insists 
that rt was the interaction of the two which 
produoed the Egyptian land tenure system 
which he secs as the key to Egyptian under- 
development. 
Of the three Ottoman essays, Donald 
Quataert's offers a useful account of Ottoman 
government policy towards agricultural de 
velopment in Anatolia during tho nineteenth 
cen and Orhan Kurmuş considers handi- 
crafts and industrial production in the same 


area d the same od. The latter 
rejects the older theory Ottoman handi- 
crafts were European competition 
deriving from the 1 free trade treaty and 


he draws attention to the growth of the 


important role of foreign ca 


Perhaps the most interesting essay, however, 
is Justin MoOarthy’s essay on the 
of Ottoman Syria and 1878-1914, for 
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for the study of Ethiopian (in addition 


to the cal works of Conti Rossini) will be 
found in 8. Ks ' Hagiogrephies and the 
history of medieval Ethiopia’, History $^ 


Africa, vIn, 1981, 107-28. 

Clearly, a point may be reached at which a 
bagiography under study is found to be either 
a mere pastiche of near ons and well- 
worn themes, or an t of a oloud-land 
of traditional piety, devoid of historical con- 
tent. Neither point is reached in Gadā 
Yohaænos; apart from the interest of ita 
narrative, its measure of inde oe of other 
texta is demonstrated by the list of its vooabn- 
lary items unattested in Dillmann's Lexicon 
(pp. 401-5), many of which are also unattested 
in the dictionaries of ey is wald Kafle, 
and of Tayys G&brá maryam. Also, although 
the gddi هر‎ written in 'g»'ox haddis '—' new 
Geez '—whioh is often assumed to be a blander, 
Amharicixig, form of older Geez, it presents 
a number of blems for the translator. 


Marrassini has thie prob emia &dequa 
and inoldentally provided raw material for 
further in appeal epa. 


Bear in the oolophon to 4 
dams, ' This book was tranalated 
Med erui Er سجني‎ heilir ١ 

The tert of the commences a 
pesage in rhyme (which could have been set 
out in lines as poetry poetry) ; the editor has alluded 
to this on p. xlvii, to his list of comparable 
introductory may be added 2 
Yohannes rd- Bisdn and Gddid Samu’ el 
zá-Haleya (MSS COR 10 and 11, see B. 
Streloyn, Catalogue des manusorits de 
PT Accademia Nanonale dei Lincei, 31-4). 

The mtroduction contains a list of sources 
(pp. Hui), but it must be employed critically, 
as m most mstances the sources are unnamed. 
I am not convinced that the book Zena abdw 
is named in 64/17; -the translation may be, 
‘ O Lord, how beautiful is your the 
fame of the although the 
book of Jubilees may be the ultimate source of 
the reference to Dabra Lobar in 70/8, the 
author of ther اعنم‎ may well hayo had S 


ximate souroes (which ma be résponalble 
r the E error in his uso 

ap ا‎ to the whitenmg 
of Reuben's bones (pp. lu, 82/15-16, 88 note 1). 


The idea that Reuben was in need of some 

umous rehabilitation is familiar from 
Swish source (eg: He کف‎ t, Dearie 
in 


found, 
in B.N. MSS d'Abbadie 39 fols. 66-98, 
10-56, d’Abbadie 156 fols. 4a—19e, d'Abbedie 
157 fols. Ba-15b, d'Abbadie 247 fols. 20r-22v, 
and Zotenberg 150 fols. 1-18; on Deutero- 
sye ‘“ Let him not die "— 
oe, he (Moses) made atone- 
ment for him on the day of the sanctifloation 
of the tabernacle. , they say that on 
the day of the taking out of the bones of the 


children of Israel from he found the 
bones of Reuben broken but the 
bones of his brothers whole; Poanse of this, 
he made atonement for him ...' (d'Abb. 39 
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scribe, asking him to hand it over for me. 
I had it written for 15 berr, to what 
Mammore Asrat said to me; ie may it 
not be lost”, se Aläqa Habta giyorgis. 
Ydkkatit 18th.’ ‘Undortmnataly ortunately, these notes 


give no information about the exemplar. 
Marrassini has considered the internal 

evidence for the relationship of the MSS, and 
proposed a semma on p. xrvt A note ctrou- 

to reviewers points out & printing error 
in the stemma, in which (MS) A should be 
kod to e (aid not to'p). 

e printing of Ethiopic texts ṣi» extenso in 
Disi bra ini considered un- 
ortunate, at or pedagogic purposes, by 
reviewers of Lambdm's كل‎ grammar, and 
users of Marrasaini's book whom I have con- 
sulted have mostly felt that the use of Ethiopio 
script would have been Clarity, 
cost, and the editor's labour are the three most 
ال‎ criteria ; a fourth factor, A probem 
ا‎ decim h 
involved here (p. xix). 


of transliteration, following 


ibilities : 

1. Strict transliteration (in which gemination 
would not be indioated, and تن‎ RUE 
irregularities of the HSS would be fi ). 

2. A phonetic transcription of the sound of 
the text in current Gees pronunciation (in- 

tion, but not differentiating 
AE aad t/a and sj) 

8. A phonetic transcription of a hypothetical 
reconstruction of ° omginal’ Geez pronuncis- 
ton. 

The system followed represents none of 
these in a pure form, and further questions 
arise about consonant clusters (e.g. lehekuto 
4/4, galalkkome 04/8) and the gemination of 


D epe 


sections, ' the 


the narrative, Yohannos was born in Palestine, 
of Dilasor and Hmmand and went to 

and then to Ethiopi& m the time of 
T haymanot, from whom he received the 
monastic habit; he died at Dibra Gond in 
Bàlasa. A chronological question immediately 
arises, as the gddi represents Yohannoe as 
& contemporary of Emperor Zár'a Ya'qob, and 
the historical problems about hrs and 
identity are well discussed in the introduction 


rs gadi e ی‎ O place- 


expansion. 
the index of names (pp. 499—501), and 
are discussed in the introduction (pp. xl- 

Ilvi); a map would have been useful, and it 
would have been helpful if the introduction 
had been moluded in the ind 

Marressini has read widely in همق‎ 
hagiographioal literature, much of which is 
noted in the ' Abbreviations’ (pp. xii-xvii), 
and one of the most valuable aspects of 
introduotion and annotations is the extensive 
oom made with other haglographies. 


assemment of the use of hagiographies 


zie-1 Lisa 1: سه وعتطا‎ ‘ there are wheels 
within wheels ’ 
Ejläkdn ‘froh, heiter, immer lachend’ 
(P. bi3). this oanrot be derived from 


on by the informant a 
drawing is fanciful ; the pFraso is a calgue on 
Persian Hy-1 Af täb ‘ Heinek Maoban)”. The 


Erion Proxosos: Osmanisohes Wortgut 
im 4 À-Arabzschen.  (Îslam- 
kundli Untersuchungen, Bd. 78.) 
vii, 141 A Berlin = Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1983. 

This welcome additior to the exiguous 
library of serious works on æxioal borrowings in 
ri gines oonsistz of approximately 

11 tries, preceded by = brief میت ی‎ 

The ter dealt with ir these entries are 

labelled varioualy (t), (and (1) (tot, ver- 

resaectively) 


standen and y) although 
rupi aic that the making of 
such distinctions is in mary oases ' subjectiv 
und problematisch ۲. Diseoun (1) variant 
forms, (2) personal names =nding in -at, - and 


borrowed items, and (4) Arsbio forms with such 
Persian and Turkish term-nations as -där, gi, 
-kAdna, Li, lik, bu, -näms and -fi, the total 


relevant etymological information; about 
of the items dealt with there bear the label (t), 
while the remaining 870-odd items are 

(1) or—in a small numberof osses—(v). 

The colection builds 5 cular on the 
work of Vollers, Spiro, ‘Tek and 
Littmann (the absence =f any reference to 
BR. Nakhla al-Yasü'| Ghard'1b allakja al- 


med fe nickel peri i edi the‏ و اس ا 


5-1937). Further development is found in the 
o axdomia commentary on Deut. 6 
{and alluded to in the axdomia on Rev. 21.28) : 
When Reuben's 


ROGER W. OOWLEY 


GERHARD Doznrzn and Sewn TEZOAN : 
Worterbuch des Chaladsoh ( Dialekt von 
Xarrab). (Bibliotheca Orientalis Hun- 
garica, xxvr) 232pp. Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó, 1980. $20. 


The present volume is the second of a 
projected series of studies on the language of 
the Khalaj Turks of Central Persia. It consists 
of a di of the Kharrab dialect of 
Khalaj based mainly but not exclusivel 
the material and ormmation by 
Mr. M. Arabgol, himself a native of Khala- 
istan. The absence of a proper medium 
between the informants and authors 


transcription, in which 
Ma Teppiah b 


Vollständigkeit erheben '; and it has been 
noted above that tho items in 870-odd of his 
entries oontaining relevant etymological in- 
formation are labelled (l) or (v). Now it so 
happens that in a work entitled A dictionary of 
Bryption Arabic (DNA), whioh is in the 

will be published shortly (ed. M. ds 
and El-Said Badawi), some attempt has been 
made to identify m other 
languages, notably Turkiah Persian. Since 


Egyptian 
in respect of borrowmgs from Turkish must be 
oom: with the 370-odd (1) and (v) items 
identifled by Dr. Prokosoh, without taking his 
(utens Pt aee The resultant tally js as 
ows: (1) items proposed by both Pr. and 
DEA, c. 200; (2) items proposed by Pr. and 
not by DHA, o. 110; (8) items proposed by 
DEA and not Pr., c. 0 h and 70 
Persian (some of which may in due course be 
shown to have reached tian Arabio vis 
Turkish). The upshot seem to be that, 
like lepidopterists in the nmeteenth century, 
those who concern themselves with borro 
from or via Turkish in Egyptian Arabic are 


in & preliminary oollecting Osmanisches 
Wortgut im Agyptisch-Arabt constitutes 
an important in the right direction, and 
it is to be hoped Dr. Prokosch will be able 


and 
this field. 


to make further contributions in 
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ANDRBAS Trerze (ed. and tr.): Mustafa 


‘Als Counsel for Sultans of ۰ 
Part 11. (Österreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Phil-hist. Kl. 


Denkschriften, 158. Bd. Forschungen 
zur islamischen Philologie und Kultur- 
geschichte, Bd. vm.) 296 pp. 91 
plates. Wien: Verlag der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1982. ÓS 868. 


Professor Tietze here completes his oom- 
enaive publication, in translation, trans- 
teration-text and facsimile, of the Nwgkai 
aksalätin which ‘All composed m the summer 
of 989/1581. To oontinue (from BSOAS, 
XLIV, 2, 1981, 382-4) the survey of its contents : 
Ch. ili, drvided into 19 sections, unequal 
and unnumbered (perhaps boosupo “Alf himself 
lost his way), is an o catalogue of 
malpractioes and Me CE in most 
sectors of the administration, usually ilus- 
trated by aneodotes from the author's own 
very varied experienoe. He begms with the 
bilties of the oommander-in-chief 
(serdär) in time of war, his examples, 
rather ungratefully, from what he had observed 
es secretary to the recently deceased Lala 
Mustafé Pasha, the oon 


the four heads of patience and other virtues; 
attention to the commissariat and the welfare 
of the troops; abstention from bribe-taking ; 


fies '(Hinter)lst' only in the phrase i 
iddubära; fifink moans ‘blank (of oart- 
ridges)’, not ‘Feuerwerkskorper’; ginsdr 
means ‘ ’ not ‘Rost’; gullad, 
sheets of thin and dishes 

made from them, is poorly ed as ‘ans 
’; harsis means ' -for-nothing ', not 
‘Rauber, Dieb’; the marsa, ‘hors 


ings in Arabio from, or via, Turkish 
The oom modestly remarks that ‘eine 
solohe Arbeit ist na niemals abge- 
sohloesen und kann auch niemals 
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and (10) to perform one’s religious duties. He 
seems to have found in ending his 
work, supplying an ‘appendix’ (tezyii), 
defending against she of 
unfair or impolrtio oriticzm, a ‘conclusion 
(ninî), amoriing that tw Sultan will s 
ciate o book, and a  Lubpisce ' (An In 
which he inmsts—with «very justifloation— 
that this work, unlike sthers of the same 
genre, is no translation and that the Illustrative 
anecdotes in it are not -raditional tales but 
factual drawn from his own experience. 

All in تست ترا تیدا‎ us او‎ 
and self-righteous critic =f practi every- 
thing and everybody, whase سیب‎ acs not 
leavened by the wit of مط‎ satirist. He was 
evidently an tims colleague and an 
insufferable subo: te, .o that rt is perhaps 
not ising that his fir] appomtment was 
to J the most dmtart posting that was 
available to the authorities. 

Yet, granted that ‘Alre judgements are not 
to be accepted without reserve, this is an 
im t work, essential for anyone 

that evergreen topio ‘ decline of 

the Ottoman Empire ’, and also, more particu- 

, & valuable reference text for the student 

of institutions. The editor has made 

its data immediately aceamble to such a 

reader by appending, mides indexes of 

persons, and works referred to in the 

text, indexes of technical -erms and of topics, 
and an analytical table off contents. 

Ta d a few annotations : 

28/159. : There د هر‎ pun: ‘When it 
comes to asceticism, I an à MAlk-i Dinir’, 
Le. in the same class as Mihk b. Dtn&z (d. 7 
748) of Basra (o too at 89/2108, and in 
Bûhf's terHb+ : E. J. W. Gbb, His. 
Oti. poetry, v1, 178). 

38/152.21: $amnðre ('butoher's meat- 
hook ’) must have the (?}lang meaning wal- 
attested in SDD s.v. kenara, ‘daÿlarm en 


yüksek ve kayalık yerleri ’. 

87, n. 88: anecdotes (including this one) 
concerning Pinti the ‘ ' of the 
rich miser, were by M. F. in 
Turkiyat Meomuan, IL, 19:3, 415-16. 


44 and n.102/168.25: موه‎ sipdMyda 
I take to mean the first o: the Alta Boltk, as 
(e.g.) in Kogu Beg. 

51/171.88 : PURA Ehbin هد‎ Kur'&nio 
(82.11). 

51/178.18: Husëm-i KÆ (sic) is mentioned 

in his autobiographical entry 
UNE ee Oe 
a a oommen on the Isagoge. 
, n. 165: that #كلق'‎ ‘fourth "m 
Chaghatai is confirmed by-the editor's note at 
p-27 of the Mendhib1 Fünerserän, quotmg 
rm ceo API Se Ti ve Oral ve 

elsina .. ( 

75/202.31: M i ‘Amare probably means 
only ' well library . 

86, n. 289: Simän Pasha is, for rhetorioal 
ps ‘the namesake of the patriarch 
oseph ' masmuch as the isa Yüsuf is 


90/218.0: koywx» may مد‎ translated more 
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and control of the army's secretariat), he 
points the morals by instancing, in a grand 
condemnation of his strategy, seven errors 
committed by Mustaf& Pasha on the recent 
campaign: (1 employing notori corrupt 
subordinates ; 


h) advancing beyond Georgia 
in 1678, and then (iit) ing to mater m 
Shirvan; (rv) oh an ing route 
for the دك‎ to طم‎ (v) 1gnormg 
اك‎ rts; (vi) dela the oh- 
m the 1 s 


campaign towards Kars; and 
(rh) failing to prom the rief of "Tir ‘Al 


then with (2) the misdeeds of the 
ec icm out ogdastral surv 


‘imdrets; (5) the abuses praotased those 
levymg boys for the devgirme (which, in- 
y, he oondemns as 


(6) demands by officials for alleged arrears 
(abs without recourse to the courts (this 


(masui and ‘awdriż), w. wealthy merchants 
(10) malversation of funds 
of the deserving poor 
and the pious; (11) profiteering in oom; 
(12) the misdeeds of (?)'udÿl; (13) short 
measure m textile-lengths; (14) the wasting 
of gold on قلق‎ not, I think, specifloally ‘ go 
thread’ (which, ‘All says, can be recovered 
from worn-out brocade), but gildmg, appliqué 
or inlaid; (15) the exha of the troops 
constant campaigning ) aray m 
1581, when the wars were to drag on into 
the next century); (16) the granting of office 
m return for to increase revenue 
(instead of for services rendered); (17) the 
deairability of employing members of the Alta 
Boluk for the oollection of state revenue 
instead of tax-farmers; (18) the machinations 
of women; and (19) the inoompetenoe of 
physicians. 


erating, with liberal 


on the mgrettude of his iors and 
their failure to appreciate hs talenta (dis 
biographical mformation is all subsumed in 
lbnulemin Mahmud Kemal's introduction to 
‘Al’s Mendfib-i Aunerverin). He does not 
oonoeal his resentment (94/222) that the high 
posta st the stato aro reserved to men raised 
the Palace—exoept the offüoe of Niina, 
which he had begged for (85/212) m vain. 
The final chapter (tims), more tem 


te 
الم‎ ne gives ten of 
conduct: (1) how to ve towards 


monarchs and great men; (2) how to get on 
with of all classes; (8) how to treat 
servants; (4) to avoid too great attachment 
to family and possessions; (5) to avoid 
ostentation in one's meals, or (6) dress, or 
(7) horses and other animals ; E اد‎ 
one's learning ; (0) to engage m the Holy War; 
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ferenoes do not listen to the “mince 
these refreshingly revisionmt opinions on the 
early history of the milles did m 
Kemal Karpet in his paper on ' Mi and 
nationality ' from repeating the old myths 
about ‘the millet system as a key element in 
Mehmed Ils legislation? or ‘the rights and 
freedoms granted by Mehmed IT’. Similar 
assumptions occur in Stavro Skendi’s paper on 
‘The millet system and its contribution to the 
blurring of Orthodox national identity in 
Albania ’. This inconmstency is typical of the 
whole collection. 

The editors have given the collection a 
spurious coherence by dividing ft into two 
volumes, the first on ' The central lands’ 
(Le. Anatolia and Rumelis) and the seoond on 
' The Arabi ing lands '. The first volume 
is divided into sections : (1) ° The Islamic back- 
gus (2) ' The early history of the non- 

uslim communities under Ottoman rule’, 
(3) ‘The structure of the non-Muslim oom- 
munities in the eighteenth oentury and after’, 
(4) ' The role of Christzans and Jews in Ottoman 
life during the nineteenth century and after’, 
and (5) ‘Ottoman archival materials on the 
milles'. This might look impressive but in 
fact almost any of the articles could fit 
well under at least two of these h 5 
except for (1) which is, in any case, irrelevant 
to the Ottoman Empire. volume also has 
an introduction which attempts to give & 
rationale to the whole. However, both of 
these, far from resolving the mooherenoe of the 
collection, tend rather to exem it. The 

of the two is the introduction to 
volume I, but this suffers from the inevitable 
weaknesses of trying to summarize over 500 
years of Ill-chartod m 88 pages. It con- 
sista mostly of bland e (e.g. ۲. . . through- 
out the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteen 


vice which besets many of the contmbutors. 
When details do appear, they are often m- 
acourate. For example, rt oan hardly be said 
of the surgun that Christians ‘ bore moet 
of its burdens’: the late Û. L. Barkan's 
researches rather that the Muslims 
suffered most. Nor, for exam كد‎ Cyprus 
repopulated simply with ‘landless Turoo- 
mans ', as the copious records in the #uAimens 
defterleri demonstrate. The editors 
might also have ped more attention to 
correcting mistakes of detail in the articles: 
for exemple pir یس‎ died ano ی‎ 
not in 1480; Louis was no alive in 
1788 ; and 70 cent of the fimars in southern 
and oentral Albania in 1431/2 were most 
certainly not held by ' Christian Albanians’ 
(vol. 1, 75, 151, 243). 
COLIN IMBIR 


GEORGE A. BouRNOUTIAN: Eastern 
Armema in the last decades of Persian 
rule. 1807-1828: a political and 
sooroeconomio study of the Khanate of 
Erevan on the eve of the Russian 
conquest. (Studies in Near Kastern 
Culture and Society, b.) xxii, 290 pp. 
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than ‘embrace’: ' At the moment 
when [the Grand Vimieral seal] casually o&me 
into your felicitous bosom since it was 
ied in a little bag hung from the neck 
(I. H. U. Saray tegslkildti, 280). In the 
nort couplet would interpret: ‘Just as a 
single guards countless treasures ', seeing 
a reference to the seal of Selim I which was 
used for the Inner Treasury (op. ctt., p. 319). 
93/221.41, 48 and 222.4: at ll threo 
oocurrenoes I would take تاد‎ m the sense 
(Redhouse) ‘a silencing or oonvinoing in 
argument ’. 
V. L. MÉNAGE 


BENJAMIN BRAUDE and BERNARD Lewis 
(ed.): CAnshans and Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire. 2 vols. 1: The 
central lands. 11: The Arabic-speaking 
lands. ix, 449 pp.; ix, 248 pp. New 
York and London: Holmes and 
Meier, Inc., 1982. $85. 

These two volumes oontain the 29 pe 
given at a conference held at Prmoeton in 1978, 
entitled ‘The mille system: history and 
legacy '. Like all volumes of conference papers, 
the oolleotion is inevitably a curate’s : 
ی‎ ai ضح یو‎ (The papera by 

chard Clogg on ‘The Greek in the 

Ottoman Empire ' and by Paul Dumont on 

‘Jewish communities in Turkey during the 

last decades of the nineteenth century’ are 

two examples.) Most of it, however, is 
routinely mediocre, while Fai of it are 
stunningly awful. Ita value enti in the 
excellence of a few individual contributions. 

As a whole rt has no merita, since the papers 

have no unifying theme or theals which might 

have made them coherent. The conference 
topic was simply too broad to provide & focus. 

Only once is & theme sustamed over several 
papers. The third article in the collection (and 
also the first one which قد‎ worth by 
Benjamin Breude on ‘ Foundation m of 
the ee system shone tru a t the 
term millet as Gibb and Bowen it is in 
fact & creation, under foreign influence, of the 
nmeteenth century. He also demonstrates that 
the traditional accounts of the of the 
millas and their relationship with Mehmet tho 
Conqueror are justificatory myths aimed at 
giving each religious community a privileged 

withm the Empire. Kevork Bardak- 
ian's paper on ‘The rise of the Armenian 
atriarchate of Constantinople ' substantiates 
this thesis with reference to the Armenian 

A mmilar result 


of millet 
sixteenth oentury '. A related theme oocurs in 
Joseph Hacker’s contribution on ' Ottoman 
policy towards the Jews ', where he ahows that 
the usual view that the Jows always prospered 
under Ottoman rule is oertainly untrue of tho 
fifteenth oen , and dates, in faot, from the 
sixteenth, after B&yexid Ils favourable recep- 
tion of the Iberian Jews. These are the four 
pepers thet can profitably be read together. It 
appears, however, that participants at oon- 
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ted Morier was Sr Robert (1826-98), 
am or at St. Petersburg from 4 
onwards. 

Readers of the BSOAE may like to know 
that about one mile nortk of the School, in a 
publio garden adjacent o Euston Station, 
there stands a monument to a British officer 
who died as a victim of -he battles betwoen 
Persian and Russian foros during te penod 
under review. His name mas Captain 
Christie, of the 5th Regim-nt Bombay Native 
i T He in Jovem ber 1814, e 

the age 82, EARS re رح‎ on 
de. where he was 
e then Ruszo-Persian frontier. 
Ho was was attached to the Pecxian army. 
DAVID M. LANG 


Han ALGAR (ed. anc tr.): The path 
of God's bondsmon from origin to 
return (Mersad al-‘ebcd men al-mabda’ 
ela’l-ma‘dd). A Sufi Compendium by 
Najm al-Din Ran cnown as Daya. 
(Persian Heritage Series, No. 35.) ri, 
531 pp. Delmar, H.Y.: (Caravan 
Books, 1982. 


A major achievement of Meradd al-'ebdd is 
rts careful placing af differnt styles, so that 
many of its 40 chapters hare the foroefulness 
of a متبسقغ‎ This atontion to and 
audience led to two recerxions of 
‘The Dervishes' 


lab 
iret qo Peut 


Ae (Men ok Ro, ed. Mohan Anis 
ی‎ EAM seo inzroduction, 

the Persiaa editor 
follow à sean سا سای‎ 
124) but grves the variant: in his footnotes. 
Algar himself confuses the textual issue by 
sometimes using these variants without 
&oknow ent. 

Rüxls attention to and structure is 
also apparent in the ela framework of 
both versions of the book. Dart 1, an expom- 
tion of the whole venture, vritten at times in 
a simple confessional tone, gives a grim account 
of hia ee eee bue 1 in- 

chaos whioh Rial chroni and 
the mensoe whioh he im by quoting the 
Prophetic Tradition, ‘ as & 
"ide erben bnc as 

it began’ 


Aat, pul aad Ld S) 
Bis e Mr ae to visicn of a Devid-like 


king oomb ۶ seculis and, pial power to 
fight the bAT These immediate concerns 
are interlaced with two ksy verses of the 
Qurün (7:171; 88:72) wFich ree fre- 
and establish the bcrden of the trust 

that Man and God together. The trans- 
Jator's choice of ‘ Bondamen ° is therefore apt. 
The oosm: y of Part 2 uselmost a mystery 
play, with With hê parti ع مرو اب‎ dramatio 
linked by a simple foro«ful narrative (see 

, 68-70/Algar, 97-8). This version was 

by some contempora-y commentators, 

and rt isa that the translation does not 
oe the editor'i reference to this 

e و‎ 579-80). It ie also m this part 
that introduces one af his favourite 
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Malibu, California: Undena Publica- 
tions, [1982]. $34 (paper $29). 
Eastern or Perman Armenia, th 


of the once extenuve Armenian hom d. 
ital of Erevan, now centre of 
.R., wee founded 2s far back 
as 782 8.0. by the Urartians, who called it 
Erebuni. The area took in the oity of Artaxata 
or Artashat, which legend amocates with tho 
great Hannibal, also Dvin, centre of an 
important Arab emirate. Holy Echmiduin, 
ot far from Erevan, is the not of tha apprime 
Armenian Catholicosate. 

In his exoellent book, Dr. Bournoutian oon- 
centratss on the history of the province on the 


in the Caucasus in 1826, which led to the final 
collapse of tho Persian administration of 
Eastern Armenia. Tear Nicolas I sent his most 
dynamic general, Ivan Paskevich, later Prince 
Psaakevich-Erivansky, with a large modern 
army which burst into Erevan citadel and 
Russian dominion over the tern- 


phi 
descri in detail Statistical tables inform 
us about suoh subjects as the rates of tax 
collscted in the Khanate, also the location of 


mosques, bho baths, caravanserais and 
Christian churohes in Erevan and district. The 
wealth of detail employed m desaribing trade, 
agricultural production and land tenure is 
exemplary. 


The last Persian ruler of the Erevan pro- 
vinos, Husyn-quii Khàn Qajar, is portra 
Man Soler rm 
might have somewhat more critical 


digan by dunes Moris (IM) pora fe bars 
Takon James Morier (1824) ys 
M MEA Pa 
را ییا کی و‎ a e مب‎ 
to attack enian throwing 
E e al ie ی‎ 
the roofs of their dwellings. In his Lasexgro, 
George Borrow has s telling aneodote of a rich 
Armenian who left London with the alm of 
yoke, The loonal موه‎ orally Lars 
os have 
وت سم‎ IAM In in reality 
times, which led the Armenians (hune 
mistakenly) to greet the advancing 
armies of 1827 as weloome liberators. 

It ia, incidentally, incorrect to refer to the 
immortal author of Hajji Baba as Hir James 
Morier 151). James Morler never received 
& knigh which he richly deserved. The 
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are not mentioned. But the addition of some 
earlier editions and further suggestive secon- 
dary would have increased the useful- 
ness of the book (e.g. NasafTs Kashf al-kagü'iq, 
ed. À. M. 1965; Gardet, Dieu ei 
desinde de l'homme, 1967; Nwyla, Exégése 
coranique et mystique, 1970; and 
Lambton's on and comments on & 
section from the fifth part in Landlord and 
peasant in Persia, 1953). 

The note of urgency, sounded by Räxi at 
the outeet, returns at the end. The emphasis 
shifts from the Soul to society and to the 
external and internal threats to the Dar 
allsläm. This last section has therefore been 
used for its illuminating asides on topics 
ranging from the welfare of animals to the 
misuse of kaldm. But Meradd 'له‎ 64 1s more 
than a quarry of facts, and the author's stand- 
pomt and soale of values are of rera 

terest (p66 Lambton, op: dte, TIZ: or Ré, 
the tial holiness inherent in daily life 
of all classes is as crucial to the salvation of & 
society as the grander of its rulers. As 
Professor Algar suggests (p. 22), this medieval 
compen anit has much to offer ‘ modem- 
minded Muslims ' of today. 

MOHSEN ASHTIANY 


C. ADIR (ed): Art et société dans le 


monde iranien. (Institut 1 
d'iranologie de Téhéran. ۳ ی‎ ma 
iranienne, No. 26. Synthèse, No. 9.) 
380, [10] pp. Paris: Éditions Re- 
cherche sur 8 Civilisations, 1982. 


This well-produoed volume is, we are told, 
in & sense the o ing of the well-known 
historioel series Le irasen af l'Islam. 
Jt is conceived as the first of a senes supplying 
a similar forum for studies concerned with the 
art of the Iranian world in a wide sense. The 
pre-Islamic does not seem to be specifically 
excluded for the future but the present volume 
is concerned with the Islamio period and has a 
strong em on late medieval Persia. 

The ve articles are in English or French. 
The first gives us tho mature views of B. ۰ 
Robinson on Persian pamting, 1350-1896. The 


subject ıs known to owe a debt to him 
but we have not had such & oom- 
survey before. His ons on 


T palaces 
pound RA Let ce 
vanov publish and comment on & text on 
ما ری وها‎ of seventeenth-oentury Bukhäkrë. 

otalwork is ted by two pioneering 
one 8. Melikian-Chirvan. The first 
begins a rodescription of a silver bowi, 
a plausible identification of the tron named 
ec it and ite attribution to s previously undoeu- 


mented Sahoo! of goiania Tong a te 
Western Jibäl, o 1200. Thus leads to a dis- 
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devices, the extended analogy. The comparison 
here is between the stages of creation and 


those in the process of refinmg sugar. Later 
and in other new analogies appear, that 


of the ha of the perhaps the 
most elaborate of all. جع ما‎ aspects, 


Algar seams aware of this (p. 18), but in 
practice he blurs such distinctions by inmsting 
و‎ lera renderings exch as ' this 
feeble one’ for the I of the narrator and 
‘ Biting the finger of surprise with the tooth of 

ent’ (p.99). These are not ‘an 


barriers to understanding. 

In matter as well as style, Aferadd al-‘ebdd is 
a text for the study of the inter- 
and literature. The influence 


editor and translator, as as m the recent 


work on the poe& by J. T. P. De Bruijn (Of 
piety and poetry, Leiden, 1983). The reference 


enterprise. 
Às it is, in its treatment of Rüzil' subtle 
descriptions of meditative techniques, Algar’s 


volume is a valuable oom to the 
original text, and, gi the ae of the book, 
there are few errors and There is 
a confusion of patrons in the introduction 


pago roteren ons am E always reliable. More 
1s a lack of discrmination in the choice 
of references to secondary O, d the 
long footnotes on Alexander (p. 25) pn 
(p. 48) would have been more helpful if 

had referred the reader to the Bnoyclopasdia of 
Islam and to ‘Athir (whose Jlähinäms is pub- 
lished in the same series) rather than to Jsldm 
Ansiklopedisi and B&'ib. As the book seems to 
have been submitted to the press in the late 
seventaes, some important later contributions, 
notably by Professor Landolt on Igfarüylni, 
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further photographs from before the modern 

rebuilding. 

The standard is high ari the proposed oon- 

tanuation of the series to ba welcomed, particu- 

larly sinoe there are few :.ppropriate journals 

in & format that allows adequate illustration. 
A. H. MORTON 


G. Morrison (ed.): FEsstory of Persian 
literature from the Seginning of the 
Islamic period io he present day. 
(Handbuch der Orientahstik, 4. Bd., 
2. Abschn, 2. Lif) vi, 226 pp. 
Leiden-Koln: E. J Brill Guilders 
128. 


This هد‎ not a continuous and chronologically 
ordered history of Persiar literature. It oon- 
sısta of four separate studis by three authors 
with different approaches nd emphases. The 
first and fourth cover Perean literature (belle. 
lettres) from the begmnrig to the present 
day. They are separated by two studies on 
* Medieval Sift Literature 1r ersian prose ' and 
* Persian Sif! poetry up ta fifteenth century ’. 
For historioel and geographical works one ıs 
referred to Professor Spuler’s contribution to 
another part of the Handbuch, which also 
includes sections on Mirors for Prmoes, 
biographies Rol see etc. This drvimon has 
mevitably ID & -ertam amount of 
overlapping. . 

Morrison, after some preliminary remarks on 
poetic genres and verse forms, surveys Persian 
poetry from the earliest trnes up to the time 
of Jim! in four sections, und deals with the 
prose of the period m cae section, 
numerous illustrative pesa ges ın از رن‎ 
This survey is rapid, conose and most read- 
able, but occemonally lacke precimon : 

Dagiqi ıs considered a Zoroastrian (p. 21). 
The fact that this poet was not a Zoroastrian, 
was convinoingly ed ه‎ 1 time 
GE ele bar Dour Dat 
astrier 1 ', m Festschrift Jocob, 1982). 

The Hada'iq al-sikr (p. 6 and Tarjuman al- 
balägha (p. 76) are not mancals of prosody, but 
treatises on ars poetica. 

‘ Am the of ths influence on the 
work of ixim! of the Fis Ramin of Fakhr 

-Din Asad [sio] Gurgăni ه‎ the exchange of 
letters between Lali and Vxjnün, echomg the 
long m Vis o Rámcn where Vis sends 
“Ten Letters" to Ramin’ (p. 49). For Laili 
and Majnin read: Khusrac and Shirin (of. T. 
Gendjet, ‘The genems ani definition of a 

com position : the Deh-nima (Ten 
Love- ) , in Der Islaw, 47, 1971). 
Dm Najm ad-Din (p.C3) read:  Nixkm 


Baldick in his first stody undertakes a 
detailed analysis of Persian 8667 texta, and in 
the second, more relevant ‘or the of 
this volume, offers" à now madmg of the long 
didactic of 'Attár and Rami,’ leaving 
the bio-bibliographical information about the 
various Saf! posts to Mormesn. Baldick’s oon- 


tribution سد‎ both and onginal, and 
fulfils the requirements & most rigorous 
scholarship. 

20 
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cusmon of the place of ous-metal wares in 
the society of nd supported with 
an impresaive range of evidence. There are 
some lapses: to continue mnsusüng, in order to 
support the authenticity of another silver 
bowl, for instance, that the name Tahmán 
a in no known text before 1950 is not 
only logically d wes but demonstrably wrong 

. 158, n. 73). Tahmän is mentioned by 

abar] (ed. De Goeje, 1878-1901) and Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. C. J. Tornberg, 1851-76) and the 
name is also found, closer to home in this case, 
in the Tärikk1 Bayhag (1817/1030—40). The 
major theam, that the prohibitions of Islamio 
law confined the use of plate to a ‘ feudal’ 
cles which customanly flouted the law in 
certain respects, has some validity, but the 
loture rs left incomplete by the failure to take 
hato account the use of gold and silver to 
furnish religious buildings. References to 
‘Church plate’ could be multiplied; an 
appropriate example is the silver candlestack 
or lamp, rtself perhaps the work of Western 
Traman goldamiths of the late Saljüq period, 
which was removed by the Q&dI from the con- 
grogational mosque at Hamadăn and pawned 
or 1,000 dinars to provıde for the expenses of 
his tablo (Hàhat al-Sudüūr, p. 386). In his 
second piece the same author identifies a pair 
of handsomo strrups of Mualim y ais work 
of the Delhi Sultanate. In the on of 
the symbolism of the starrupe ıt is incautiously 
maintained that in poetry the sürrup ها‎ no 
lo amooated with the sky after the 

century (p.194). The epithet gardün- 
rikab was y part of the munshi’s stock- 
in-trade up to the nmeteenth if not the 
twentieth century and similar images oocur in 
Qijr . 

In the ceramico section the editor comple 
ments an earlier article with a detailed study 
of the second of two unusual lustre ware 
plaques commemorating the dreem-inspired 
oundation of a shrine at Kishin and 
M. Bernus Taylor and J. Moulierac publish 
the IHkhánid lustre ware plaques in the Louvre. 

The first two architectural contributions deal 
with the Ikhinid tomb-tower at 
Bastim. R. brand provides a sensitive 
examination of the architecture and 8. 8. 
Blair reads and comments on the msori 
round the top of the tower, which defies 
normal eyseght and has not beon tackled و‎ 
su y before. It states that the tomb 
was ordered by Ülj&ftü for a son who died as 
a ohild, identified by Blair as Muhammad 
Tayfür. It might have been pointed out that 
sinoe the tomb was begun severa! years before 
the prinoe's birth the original intention must 
have been different. Further work on the 
other insoriptions 18 needed. A. Daneahvari, 
dealmg with the Gunbad-i Kabüd at Mar&gha, 
points out inter alia that the plan 1s decagonal 
rather than oo as has been stated. 
Finaly, E. dier1 there was & 
fourteenth-oentury restructurmg of the Khudä- 
kh&na in the Masjid-i ‘Atiq at Shirdz and 
offers his reconstruction of the postulated 
0 al, & more t but presumably less 
stable structure. Menton oould have been 
made of D. N. Wilber's m h on the 
Masjid-i ‘Atiq (Bhtrz, 1972), whi moludes 
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first comprehensive study of this particular 
period covering all major aspects of politioal 
and ideologioal history, bogmning with a 
prolegomena to the movement in ch. 1. In the 
next three chapters the ups and downs of the 
struggle between the shah and the power 
hungry and haughty Turooman tnbal war- 
lords are viewed against tho background of the 
slowly expending influenoe of the central 
government over the country. Ch. v describes 
the relationship with the West, followed by 
another chapter about tho arts. Isfahan as tho 
new oentre of the Safavid state 1s examined in 
oh. vii. Cha. vili and عد‎ sketoh the social and 
economio structure, and mtellectual life under 
theSafavide The concluding chapter describes 
the decline and fall of Safavid rulership. 

The book ıs well illustrated and also oon- 
tains à map of Iran in tho sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. As the study is in- 
tondod for the genoral reader and for studenta 
it has been kept at a roasonable h. How- 
ever the notos which aro simpl erenoos to 
the souroes used 4 probably havo been 
made more claborate so that the reader with a 
deeper interest in the period would be in a 
better position to assess the probloms involved. 
Thus he does not always know whother the 
ground has in fact already been well researched 
or not and here a propor discussion of the 
results of recent research done in Wostern 
Europe and the Soviet Union in paitioular 
might have been helpful Too many titlos of 
studies which should have been mentioned for 
guidance have been omitted. 

Although the book قد‎ mainly conceived and 
written for the non-specialist and for the 
student of Islamic history, it does not seem to 
be a particularly good example of this gonre. 
In a number of cases the works of European 
travellers visiting Iran during the seventoenth 
oentury have been quoted from their onginal, 
while in othors the reader is referred to 
secondary sources. For example, Jean Char- 
din's verdict on SbAh ‘Abb&s I has been 

oted from Sir P. M. Sykes, A history of 

ersia, Vol. I, p. 208, where no source for that 
quotation ıs given (p.103), while on other 
occasions Chardm’s ten-volume edition (Am- 
sterdam, 1711) has been used. Similarly G. ۰ 
Curzon, Persa and the Persian 
2 vols., 1966 (2nd ed.) هد‎ used to quote ' has 
his Pugnms' (p.117 and 259). The English 
diplomat Sir John Alsloolm seems rathor loss 


qualified to give the ‘ best description ' of the 
samo shah who ruled two hun years oarhor 
(p. 103), etc. 


It is obvious that the author's mam mterest 
lies in developments in the mxteenth century 
and the period of Sh&h 'Abb&s I. Here he is at 
his best, making full use of his own broadly 
based research on that od. The preoeding 
two centuries in Safavid history are seen ns a 
time of assiduous preparation on the part of 
the masters of the vid order for the M esi 
coup ' of the young Ism&'Il under the guidance 
of hie ‘ politbureau ', the akAl-i ikAtisds. The 
rule of Enn Iemé‘fl I, Shih Tahmüsp I, the 
subsequent interregnum and the tion 
of the state and the army under ‘Abbas I 
are well presented and provide the reader with 
a proper insight into the movements, reactions 
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Shafi Kadkan?s contribution, ‘ Persian 
literature from the time of Jim! to the present 
day’, is & translation into English of the 
authors hastily put together and untidy 
Persian manuscript by a translator who has 
committed many errors in translation and in 
the transonption of technical terms. The 
translator seems even to have had difficulty 
deciphering the hand ; thus we have a 
ghost poet by the name of Z&mineh! (p. 181 
and index), ضامه‌ای‎ for Khämns’i, .حامنه‌ای‎ 
There are no bibliographical references, dates 
are given Hin hag Fdly ın three different 
calendars or not at all, and not always 
oorres 


Ra 1 & poet and poetry oritio of some 
distinction, but whenever he puts forward an 
opinion outside his chosen field, he 1s capable 
of absurd utterances, such as [Safavid Persia 
was] ‘under the authority of men of Iranian 
race ', or rather anachronistically ‘ Navä'!, who 
is considered as the founder of Uzbek! htera- 
ture ', and many more. 

In spite of the above deficiencies, ShafTI 
offers a fow interesting pages on the maktab-i 

&', a school of Persian poetry which pre- 

ed the rise of the Indian style; this is the 
first time that the genesis and nature of the 
movement are treated in any Persian literary 
history. 

ShafT! is at his best in the discussion of the 
‘Indian style’ (pp. 150-64), which contains 
many acute observations. But this too is 
vitiated by such remarks as '[the Indian 
style] has not bin properly analysed in a 

olarly way and it is time that people 
devoted themselves to research into lt ...’. 
Had he been familiar with the work of Bortel’s, 
Bausani, Arz Ahmad and Heinz on the 
subject, he would, I am suro. have been able 
to contribute to a sharper definition of this 
particular style of Persian poetry. 
T 


. GANDJEI 


Roger Savory: Iran under the Safa- 
vids. x, 277 pp. Cambridge, eto.. 
Cambridge University Press, 1980. 
£15. 


Over the last two decades studies of vid. 
history dealmg with different of Iran's 
pes institutional as as cultural 

i between 1500 and 1722 have oon- 
را‎ increased. In particular interest has 
focused on the earlier stages of the Safad 
movement before it became the bass of the 
first 80161 state m Iran. What has been needed 
for quite some time is a com t scholarl 
review of these studies سرت‎ d with 
the problems armng the apparent 

of how a bamoally SunnI-oriented Süfl 
order oould develop into & rallying point for all 
kinds of disaffected and partl 
Bh groups in eastern Ana and north- 
western Iran. it is important to explain 
how it was possible to introduce radical changes 
in the sooio-politioal basis of the Safavid state 
which resulted in the creation of à different 
of élite m the seventeenth century. 


femmor Savory, who is a lead mg authority 
on medieval Islamio history, has provided the 
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thought it necessary to provide broader 
explanations and analysis in a separate chapter, 


and th» is done quite convincingly. But it is 
difficult to follow him in all his in tions 
and explanations. The jingle ‘ nigf-i 


jahÃn ’ (Isfahin ıs half the world) on p. 154 
does not need much commentary. It ıa, how- 
ever, loss obvious that the poct (wishes) us ' to 
undorstand that paradise :constitates the other 
half’. For Mushms, paratlise has always been 
undivided otherwise all good Muslims might 
have had diffloulty in findmg their nghtful 
place thero. The actual date of the chango of 
capital is not clear. Was ıt 1597 or 1308 ? The 
reader is even more puxzled to learn that the 


Zäyanda-rüd rıses in the Zagros mountains and 
‘flows west/north-west'| (p.103). It flows, 
of oourse, the site direction, east/ 
north-east, otherwise would have 


remained an isolated place in the desert to this 
day. The 'oovered balcony of ‘Alf Q&pà' 
2 183) was built under Bhäh ‘Abbas II, not 
‘Abbas I, probably m Shavval 1034/ Deoem ber 
1644, Tho Khväjü or Shahi was not 
constructed in 1660 (p. 171); work started in 
1060/1650. 

The book has further ambigtuties and minor 
errors. For instance, the ‘date of the peace 
treaty between tho Hefaviids and tho Ottomans 
has spread over two years, 1589-00 
(Pp. 77). The treaty was signed in spring 908/ 
1590. For Nasr b. 8 `T road Sukhäri'f 
۹ 6); for Sadr al-Alilla va’ 1-Din read Sadr 

-AMillat va’ l-DIn (ibid); for ‘Alamshäh 
Begum read ‘Alamshäh Begum (pp. 18, #0): 
for Khvuy reed Khüy (map, p sili. 

These and other remarks are not intended to 
deny the value of this book as a useful tool for 

ents of Safavid history, but it cannot be 
considered the authoritative study of this 
complex period. : 


! PAUL LUFT 


Foruan Farroxnzap.: Bride of Aca- 
cias: selected ns. Transl. 
Jascha Kessler with Amin Banans. 
(Modern Persian Literature, No. 6.) 
[ix], 152 pp. Delmar, N.Y.: Caravan 
Books, 1982. : 


The modern poetry of Iran has in general 
received little attention m other countries. 
Although much of it is concerned with modern 


pro 
comprehension difficult for anyone not well 
versed in Iranian culture. 

The chief exception is the poetry of F h 
Farrokhzad (1935-67), which is more rea 
intelligible and has a broader appeal. Hor life 
and work heve been the subject of scholarly 
study in Europe and Amerioa, and some of her 
poems have already been translated. The force 
and art of are, of course, bound to be 
largely lost in translation, and the ba d 
always needs to be explained. Even in the case 
of Forugh's poetry, foreign interest has hitherto 
been confined to quite narrow circles. Pride of 
Acacias is the first attempt to break these 
beris mi ار لجعي‎ a Ge 
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and oounteractions of the major political 
forces. 

De mr anal the fallof thè 
final ourtam in 1 are nghtly or wrongly 
conceived of as passing, away under the 
caption ‘ Decline and Fall of the Nafavids’, 
creating the impression that there was nothing 
else but ' decay '. Iran had censed to 
&ooordmg to the judgement of the tavollor 
Jean Chardin, but does he not invalidate his 
assessment by roferring to Iran in thoeo yoars 
es a peaceful, seoure country with a uy 
well economy and & prosperous 
trading community ? Or does the dodline refor 
to the lees im war reoords of the later 


shahs, ther w and debeuchories ? Or is ıt 
the in interferenoe of tho harem in 
spheres of politios ? 

There هد‎ no doubt that Iran's intornal 


politios have been in y marked by such 
interferences, Bae Gan Wie Mel ae cee 
indicator of the dealine of the power and 
of the Hafavid state 7 

Al onga Ie has to be almiteed that bho lant 
part of the book is necessarily based on less 
rich and less mformative Persian historical 
source material (what about the literary and 
religious sources ?) one gots the im on that 
the social-eoonomio processes and the groater 
sophistioet:on of the administrative-political 
order have not boen analysed thoroughly 
enough, tho definitive establishmont of the 
SIT olergy not pe a explaincd. Savory 
has not properly ta o major question of 
whether the o changes in tho powor 
structure-were due to the emergenco of tho 
religious class and the court bureaucracy as 
major forces, or simply to the ‘abysmal’ 
performance of the ‘shadow on earth’, the 
shah. Is it not necessary to lay more emphasis 
on the activities of the ‘wamî’ as individuals 
as woll as their composition as a group? The 
same is true of the court . The 
notion of ‘ deoline ’ is not sufficient to be 
and understand that 

The chapter on foreign trade and rolations 
with the three major European nations is 
quite instructive, but one misses any dis- 
cussion of trade with Russia. The ocs 
of the Musoovy Company durmg 1560s 
and 1570s showed that trade pee the Me ns 
Caspian Sea route could be table. e 
Cars themselves took advantage of the fact 
that the Volga and the Sea had 
beoomo safer since the end of tho sixtoenth 
century. Astrakhan developed into an im- 
portant centre for trade with Iran and Central 
Asia d the seventeenth century. Iranian 
merchants their own agency and caravan- 
sera: in Moscow ance the second half of the 
seventeenth century. In this chapter a number 
of minor errors appear. It is more correct to 
speak of the Portuguese captain Afonso de 
Albuquerque as the subsequent viooroy, a title 
whioh he did not oarry in 1507 (p. 106). Did 
Don Garda de Silva y die ‘on the 
return voyage’? (p. 116). Sir Robert Bherley 
died in Qazvin, not in Isfah&n (p. 118). 

The establishment of Isfahin as the new 
viser and the major involvement of Sh&h 
‘Abbas I in this can be seen as a 


turning-point in vid history. Here Savory 


3 ۲ 15 ۲ 


peys relatively little attention to her social 
oonoerns other than her concern about the 
status of women. If the femmist aspect of 


Forugh's work 1s likewise the of most 
interest to Western readers, selection 
should have included & bigger proportion of the 
early poems. But if the social onnon 1$ & 


determinant element of selection, the reader is 
entitled to expect that the ' afterword ' should 
have oovered not only tho IE porspot- 
tive’, but also the social background which rs 
symbolically reflected and deserves oxplans- 
ton. Even so, Bride of Acanas wa uable 
contribution to understan of Fo and 
to the programme of the Modern Perman 
Literature serios. 
A. B. KXAYABPOUR 


Drerge B. Karp: Alu-Kurumbaru 
Naya": dis Sprache der Alu-Kurum- 
bas. Grammatsk, Texte, Worterbuch. 
(Neuindische Studien, Bd. 7.) xxxiii, 
442 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1982. DM 220. 


The author of this work was able to 

two years from May 1974 to April 6 
studying the language and culture of three 
s Dravidian tribes of the 
ilgiris, namely the Alu-Kurumbes, the Pälu- 
Kurumbas and the Mudugas. This is the first 
tame that theee languages have been seriously 
studied, although some Knurumbe word-bsts 
had been compiled m the last century, the 
details of which are grven by Dr. Kapp. These 
were not very satufactory, as would be 
expected, and they were not utilized in the 
Dravidian ? idi . What Kapp 
has is a full, detailed and completely 
relisble account of the language of the Alu- 
Kurumbes as the first major bhoation 
resulting from his field-wor t oontams 
grammar, texta and vocabulary, and is a major 

contribution to Drevidian, and in parti 
South Dravidian studies, which no student m 
this field oan afford to Further publica- 
tons which are to follow will in due course 
provide mmilar authoritative information oon- 
the other two languages on which he 


of the Alu-Kurumbes counts 
as an independent South Dravidian language, 
but its status هد‎ somewhat . Its voca- 
bulary contains elements which in almost equal 
ipe can be identified with Tamil- 

on the one hand, and with 
Kannada on the other, as well as & groat mass 
of oommon vocabulary which cannot be 
identified as one or the other. The question 
therefore is whether th» language is ' T&mi- 
loid', as that of the P&lu-Kurumbas appears 
to be, in which case the Kannada element m 
the vocabulary would consist of loanwords 
Row that نا و ل‎ mpeg 
the case, e basio connexion is with 
Kannada. Of these two alternatives the 
second appears to be the most likely. 

It is & characteristic of this that 
the Dravidian phonemes } and r are elided as 
in bare ‘ banana ' (Ta. våras, eto.) and bee- ‘ to 
grow, of crops’ (Ta. vij, eto). This in- 
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likely to interest and please & much wider 


of ل بت‎ De read 
Fatal mtroduotion (pp. 1-10) vides 


an account of the career of F with 
whom he had meetings and discussions in 1985. 


His sketoh, tho short and fragmentary, is 
helpful for an bins pce of the subjective 


element which permeates Forugh’s OY. 
Tao epe avioni 35 e first 
three collections of Forugh which are expres- 


movi in their simplicity and poesi 
Forugh's later works too, though basically 
conoerned with contemporary lranian society, 
pron c E influence. 

‘As far as the postio standards are concerned, 
Banani mentions that he was dissatisfied with 
hus early attempts because though ' they were 
faithful enough to the text of the origmal, but 
they lacked the ring of poetry m English ' 

3). He found a poet, Jascha F iok 

, having English as his native tongue 
and previous expersence of translatmg I 
Their collaboration has indeed been 
Jascha Keemlor's rend ere faithful to the 


oontent as well as the of the onginal and 
at the same tame fluent and 0. 
tory notes are gıven on 1 ps a 


few more would have been helpful. 

The social setimg is discussed in an ‘after- 
word ’ (a later addition ?) by Farzaneh Milam, 
entitled ‘Forugh Farrokhzad: a feminist 
perspective’ (pp. 141-7). As an intellectual 
and as a woman, Milani shares F h's feeling 
of oppreamon under the weight oi the male 
dominance and political structure of Iranian 
soaety. She notes that Forugh’s early poems 
violated the man-made conventions of Perman 


poetry by frankly 
expressing 


witness the development of a female persons 
whose complexity defies the stereotype: à 
woman privileged with emotional, psycho 
logical, and intellectual awareness, a woman 
contradicting prevailing notions of the “ femi- 
nine ۳, and asserting, with however much awe 
and confusion, her sense of herself as different 
from that conventionally defined as belonging 
to the woman ’ (p. 143). 

While Forugh's early work offended the male 
senso of mastery and gave her a bed name, her 
later work brought her honour as à literary 

oneer. Iranian intellectuals admired not only 

adoption of a new artistic form and 
but also, and more signifloantly, the 
consciousness and commitment. Banani 

is oertamly b in seeing Forugh's 
realisation and her social commitment as ' two 
dimensions ' af her , and no doubt 
he w also right in that they ‘ are not 
scparsble ' FA For Forugh herself, the 
perception of her social duty was, however, 
what constituted her ‘ rebirth’ or m her own 
terms ‘awareness’ and ‘awakening’ (p. 6). 


focused on Foroa a t feminist perspective ’, 
Lo. her ‘ self- t 
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for mstance, gwgge ‘neat of white ant’ has 

to do with DED 1540, but can be 
identifled with discurrere puypi sa 
insect in the mako hole ’ DHDR 1790. Apart 
from these simple references to DED, the 
aaar lan nót میا ی‎ to gire more 
etymological references to enl 
Malayalam and the Nilgin languages, with only 
occasional exceptions. ا‎ PORE otf 
above rt would have been possible to be much 
more precise m this respect. 


teresting, 
هت یی امس نا‎ As|Kapp points out it 
with DED 1661, Ta. 


has the appearance of a 
lanwai hom TA. and  sonnexion wii 
k&tigdra-, naturally suggests itself. However, 
the meanmgs are rather different, since tho 
Dravidian words mean only ‘ tent’, while the 
meaning in the dictionaries for Skt. 
küfdgira- is ‘ an room, apartment on the 
top of & house '. be diffirence of meaning ia 
loss when wo compare the second meaning of 
the AlKu. word with that of PAU katdgéra- 


‘a with a roof or pinnacles, 
& pavilion’, while form of the word is 
nearer to the Sanskrit than that found 
elsewhere in Dravidian. It is an indication to 
support the view expressed above that this 
language had split off from Kannada at a 
comparatively early date. ; 

Kapp's anal of thé phonetos of the 
language incl a on word accent, 


in the vooabulary. In the first of texts 
these accents are noted, but for the rest there 
is no notation of accent since this would 
introdnoe unnecessary complication. The same 
consideration will apply to citing words from 
this They oan most conveniently be 
cited without the accent marks given in the 
vocabulary. This, and the with 
Msn و‎ i papel سوه‎ a the 
necessary information, but Dravidianists who 
cite words from this language will find it 
simpler to do so without noting these accents. 
' T. BURROW 


elugu oral 
tradition from Andhra Pradesh, India. 

[xx], 399 pp., 8 plates, front. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1982. 

£22.50 (cloth). 

Th surrounding Gene Roghair’ 
ی‎ cr the oral epic of Palnidu is 
revealing: when he went to South India to 
study its ted texts, he: was told that oral 


book, R has given us the most complete 
study of an oral epio anywhere in the world. 


words in which + appeers for both 
phonemes, as in * beauty ' (Ta. arakw), 
aju ' man ', eto. these instances can be 


of و‎ to À. 
There are also a considerable number of 


words with inital p- in this These 
are to be identified as loanwords Ta. Mal. 
giving further evidence of the 

nature of this element of the The 
seme conclusion oan be drawn from treat- 
ment of Drav. k-. This is in Alu- 


Kuyombe as in Kannada (kevi ‘ ear’). Where 
ita as œ, loanwords from Ta. Mal. oan 
be assumed. 

The language consistently preserves tho 
alveolar r, and this is sometimes of signifioance 
m matters of etymology. An instance of this 
is the word corond- ‘ scrape, scrape out’. This 

with Ta. owraw/w ‘ to sora with 

or instrument, erase’. Ta. dleo has 

a variant form oxragsiw, and a to 
Winslow, whom the Tamil lexicon follows, 
cugun is an moorrect form of this. In view 
of the form coromd- in AlKu. this conclusion 
must be wrong, and the -r- in موه‎ must be 
genuine. It so happens that there is a 
of words having the same meaning, but ha 
original initial k-, hate Mh. يد ا‎ 
soratoh, scrape’, Ka. keraniu, Tu. kerantunt 
‘id’, which with DED 1505. Palatali- 
sation produces the form oirantw whioh Ma. 
has, and there كد‎ a compromise form curonfey 
in Ta. Ma. On the other hand, ourantu, with 
alveolar -r-, ım uine and ancent, and it is, 
to be put Ta. cori ‘to scratch’, eto. 
DED %43. 

puro poraa سیب‎ unt بویت‎ 
references to the appropri entries of DED, 
which in the majority of instances are correctly 
identified. Occasionally a better identafloation 
can be For mstanoe, olla ' bad ' 
should not (on aooount of the double JL) be 
oonneoted with DED 3714, but with DED 848. 
The word has no oonnexion with 
DED 3702, but is from Ta. pxiumai ' ; 
extraordinary thing, wonder’. Ooomsi y 
also it is possible to suggest an etymology 
where none is provided; e.g. gazle ‘ boil’ oan 
be connected Ta. kerala, oto., DAD 1187. 
The revised edition of DED (DEDR) shortly 
to appear sometimes provides an etymology : 
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world. Conoerns with purity are not altogether 
absent, but the emphasis is on power. 

It 15 moreover important that the organizing 
principle of this epic world of Palnädu هد‎ oon- 
centrtoity, not hirarchy. Its orrontation is not 
from the ‘ top’, but from the centre: in terms 
of social relations, tho Volama caste of tho opio 
heroos; and in cosmological torma. the 
Kirompfid: battlefield. Meanings of persons, 
placos, or ovents are functions of their relations 
to those centres. Roghair’s conoentrio modol 1s 
a truo oontribution to tho study of indigenous 
systems in South Asian folklore; still, it soems 
unlikely that hierarchy doos not also structure 
reality even within a local world view. 

Tho second half of tho book is a translation 
of tho Palnidu epic. In ordor to publish the 
enthe story, Roghair has translated literally 
only half of tho more than SU-hour oral 
version he oolloctod, and provxled detailed 
summaries of tho remaining half. In most 
places, the litoral translations aro effoctivo. 
roproducing the fast-paoed prose and graphic 
ıma gory the original. Too many times, 
however. awkward syntax, ncodlons ropotitions, 
and stiltod exprossions make the roading 
difficult. 

Other shortcomings in the volume are the 
largo number of typographioal errors and 
misspollings, and the poor quality photos. 
One could also question the author's unoritical 
acooptancs of concepts like ‘ epic as charter’ 
and Eliade’s ‘ mythio time’. But these are 
minor compared to this book's strongths: its 
analysis of oral and written litoratures in 
Andhra: its oontribution of the ' epic world" 
approach, and its argumont for a oonoentrlo 
model. Because Roghair persisted in trackin 
down the oral tradition underneath an ‘ opio ', 
anyone interested in comparative literaturo or 
folklore oan now learn a good doal more than 
was possible before the publication of this 
book. 

STUART BLAOKBUEN 


J. A. BcgorERMAN. The Safsihasra 
samMti: chapters 1-5, edited, trans- 
lated and annotated. (Orientala 
Rheno-traiectina, 27.) [x], 232 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1982. Guilders 76. 


This is a study of the first four chapters 
(numbered—as we are in tbe domain of tantric 
toxts—1, 2, 8, 5) of the 50 chapters of the 

hasrasamhita. Available from one ancient 
rada MS (largely illegible) and one Nagari 
MBS, it is a longer vermon of the much more 
copiously attested Kuljkimatatenira, in 
respect of which a project of study was 
announced by K. R. van Kooy in BSOAS, 
XXXVI, 3, 1978, and an edition is currently in 
preparation. We are assured (p. 7, n.) that it 
has nothing to do with ’ the Bengali Kwbjikd- 
tantra. 

Of a cult specifically of KubjikA there seems 
to be very little trace in Nepal where the texts 
survive. The name rs correlated with that of 
the coiled serpent deity Kundalini (p. 11), but 
more concretely with the kundalikrama cipher 
(p.188) that 1s used to conceal mantras by 
means of & geometric tableau (Mälinigahvare- 
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At the same time, he has handod this epic back 
to the low-onsto rs who have tranamitted 
ıt for more than oight hnndrod yenra. 

What happened to obscure the oral tradition 
from the world outside the region of Palnidu 
(near Guntur in Andhra Pradesh) ıs doscribed 
in the o chapter. When tho opio bocamo 
known to high-oaste scholars, thoir assumption 
that written literature is primary nnd oral 
literature necessarily dorivativo moant that 
authorship was attributed to a modieval 
Brahmin poet; then sections wero doloted and 
modifled to accord with expectations of wntten 
proso; authontativo texts wero established, and 

y pnntod. Roghair peols awny thoec 
literary and ideologionl layora, letting us seo 
the oral tradition as tho opio's creativo process. 

More than establishing this oral toxt, tho 
&uthor gives us a dotailed understanding of the 
oult tradition which supports it. Tho first 
half of the book is a snocession of short 
و‎ He that describe various elomonts of this 

on. The singers, we loarn, are a small 
group of men, mostly Untouchables from the 
la caste. Unliko porformors in most other 
oral traditions in Andhra, the Palniqu singers 
ocoupy an ‘office’ (though information on 
recruitment and training 15 not given) in a cult 
at the temples where the heroos are worshipped 
and the epic performed. They are not itinorant 
(some are even still supported by tomplo land 
grants); and they not for secular enter- 
tainment, but by ritua ed 

To illustrate how they sing, Roghair hit on 
an mnovatrve method of transeription. The 
four oomponents of a performnnoe—leead 
singer's line, supporting line by accompanying 
musieinns, drumming patterns. and continuous 
drone from n ba (titti)—are 
transoribed on dons horizontai linos, ono on top 
of the other. This enables the roador to grasp 
easily their patterns of mtoraction, shading, 
simultaneity, eto. In describing tho ' structure’ 
of the epla Roghair finds that the oral 
formulaic theory is not applicable because 1t is 
based on motre, while this epio is primanly 
non-metrical poses but the epic هد‎ clearly 
formulaic, both in phrasing and ‘theme’. To 
account for this, Roghar redefines the formula 
to avoid the metzioal condition. What the 
author hints at, but does not fully develop, 1 
that it is not metre, but the musical and 
rhythmic phrases of performance which pro- 
duce formulas. Verbal lmos must be fitted 
into these tem units, and at a rapid paoc. 
"This, cesentaally, هد‎ the idea behind the Parry- 
Lord formula, but it shifts the explanation 
away from textual features (like metre) to 

ormative ones (like rhythm and musio). 

The real theoretical contribution of the 
Bopi aad سك جارس سا و‎ 
the ‘epic world’. Roghair shows how the 
Palnkdu epio is a world view which, like a folk 
cosmology, structures tame and spaco, sets up 
m breaks in an otherw»e unbroken 
flow of experience, and provides a 2014 into 
which new events can be integrated. Viewed 
from inside, from the Kürempüdi battlefield 
(where the opio battle apparently occurred 
about a.D. 1200) its diverse parts make sense. 
The epio world هد‎ also oomplote on its own 
terms, and not as a version of the pan-Indian 
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mentary nature of the annotation; that there 
are shorter ways of saying ‘ but what is meant 


by...1 do not know; perhape...'; and that 
the English needed some tidying. Still, one 
RIL put ap M the ' genders, 
1 phies ’, and ‘ ' ın gratitude for 


e misprint that tells us to seek Jñänaśsakti in 
M&linTs right kneos and Tár&dov! in her tights. 
J. 0. WRIGHT 


P 
FRISDRIOH Orro SchRADER: Kleine 
Schriften. Mit Ergänrungen aus seinem 
Nachlass hrag. von Joachim Friedrich 
Sprockhoff. (Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 
19.) [xxii] 524 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982. 

DM 88. i 
ERICH FRAUWALLNER 2 Kleine Sohriften. 
Hrsg. von Gerhard Oberhamsner und 
Ernst Steinkellner. | (Glasenapp-Stif- 
tung, Bd. 22.) x, 899 pp. Wiesbaden: 


Frans Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982. 


The latest volumes to a in the Glase- 
napp Foundation's series ‘of collected papers 
after a contrast batucan two rátha erent 


pou tho; Dold of study cr ancient 
i hy: Schrader, whose academio 
career was between the Adyar Library 
at Madras and the University of Kiel, and 
Frauwallner, in recognition of whose work the 
series has been extended to include representa- 
tion of Austrian Indology. 

Otto Schrader (1876-1961) brought philo- 
logical skill enhanced by meticulous use of 
fresh man testimony, to bear on arucial 
terminology and key texts in the philosophy 
of Hinduism and Buddhism. The inclusion of 
two mon pha, his doctotel dissertation Über 
den Stand dr indischen Philosophie sur Zest 
Mahüviras und Buddhas 1802) and 
The Kashmir recension of ha 
8tu 1980), er with ' Ved&nta and 

oen RS (IC. 1884-5) 


related themes (from JPTS, ZDAIG, IHQ, 
WZXM, JRAS, eto., 1805-88), there are the 
additional results of Schrader’s sojourn m 
Madras, an interest in the comparison of 


(BSOS, 1938, etc.. There هر‎ also (an in- 

cidental result of his internment at Ahmed- 

nagar) the salutary contribution towards & 

solution of annes of phono and tran- 
in (Asia Mayor, 1924, eto.). 


whole benefits from the of 
8 off, Schrader’s last Min dud dines 


end, who with infinite pains has deciphered 
from handwritten notes and the author's 
' Addenda und Corrigenda aus Nachlass '. 
The sensible mdexes are contributed by Werner 
F. Menaki and Ulrike Niklas. 

The volume devoted to Erich Frauweliner 
(1888-1974) is in the main & compendium 
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prestkra). It ها‎ in this context that the material 
correlates with more orthodox, or less suooees- 
fully suppressed, material incorporated in the 
Agnipurdna and Kashmir tantrio texts, viz. the 


MAlinI alphabet (a jumbled enoe of letters 
from a to of which much was 
from André ux's researches). 


What does not seem to have been realized 
ts that the Malin! alphabet derives obecurely 
but definitely from the trianguler MAlint 
tableau (p. 188, fig. 4; p. 203, fig. 25), which is 
penes bre Bohoterman in appendices based 
on chapter 7 of the Satsthasra and on seven- 
teenth-century Kewan illustrations. The 
alphabet ıa an amalgam of jumbled soquences 
and of standard sequences (r. r, Lj; E. kh, g. 

eto.). Disoonn the lattor, adjacent‏ رع 
tters of the Malini alphabet have a tendency‏ 
to bo related together in a consistent way by‏ 
their respective positions in the Aldlin! tableau :‏ 
سم c—dh, ia, b—x Mus bÀ—y.‏ باب 
(Padoux version), s—ks (be =h?) m—4,‏ 
d—pÀ. The tableau is constructed by‏ ,)1( 4—1 
writing the normal alphabet in a serpentino‏ 
coil; and ıt seems as if there were a basio‏ 
intention that the AlAlint alphabet should be‏ 
road off from the resulting tableau by a scries‏ 
of knights moves (og. w—d—li—LiÀ). As‏ 
mattors stand, various versions of the AlAlin!‏ 
alphnbot are in use, and there ıs more than one‏ 
geomotnoal realization of the tableau. Some-‏ 
what lamoly, tho Satedhasra presents the‏ 
al habet by means of a cipher based on the‏ 
u (e.g. ahkhamadhya = E) as though it‏ 
wero a mantra : this fails to explain why that‏ 
particular alphabet should be constru from‏ 
that perti tableau.‏ 

In chs. 1-2, mantras like Askhphrem, lmry am, 
aml even om are invested with a cosmological 
import which has to be as 
{since ‘the contents of Tantrio texts are no 
longer regarded as sheer nonsense or as tho 
products of deranged minds’, p. 4). In oh. 3 
the materal is referred to as érimata or, when 
presented in cipher (v. es Eubjibükhya mata 
propounded by Siva. . 5 is presumably 
admitted into the compilation on the basis that 
one of Devis innumerable o and 
por listed thero is onlled Kubjavkmana. 

en it further emerges that the 
that has been found with the label 
‘a rather simpliflled form of a 
Bhairava ’, it does seem implausible to imagino, 
as most researchers seem to have done, that 


DE a 
u is 


we are dealing in such onses with a speciflo cult 
of Kubjik&. Such cance as the Sajal- 
késre has mon to belong to bee Heu 
in 


o publication is clearly an interesting and 
vital one, but one must have reservations 
about its form. The text js m ۶ ble 
state of preservation, and one must foel that 
money spent on the superior and expensive 

tation of its romanization mlght have 
devoted to further PP dt MN 

of tho important, bly -century 
Sarada manuscript. It seems strange that no 
adviser was on hand to point out that ono does 
not usuallv oollate a third manusoript when it 
is known that it is & twentieth-oentury oopy of 
ono's seoond manu ; that ه‎ summary of 
contents was essen in view of the fag- 
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Siva dans le Hakibhirata seems E Pease to 
have been & thems, completed in 1975, which 
may explain but can hardly j Soheuer's 
laconic remark that ‘ Il a peru préférable de ne 
pes tenir compte des travaux publiés depuis 
1975’ (p.38, n.. The years 1976-82 saw 
some important publioetions oonoerning the 
Mahäbhärala by Hiltebertel, O'Flaherty and 
Goldman, to name only a few. Scheuer’s 
refusal to take such works mto acoount allows 
htm to write as though the ' Frenoh ' style of 
in tion established by Georges Duméxil 
and developed by Madeleine Biardeau were tho 
only one available to him: vision هد‎ thus 
dommated by the conception of the battle as 
a sort of pralaya and of the epio rtself as a text 
‘mainly intended to teach kings their duties in 
a world of dharma’ (Biardeau, ' The E 
cance of the Mah&bhärata in Clasmoal Hin- 


of Region in South Ama held at 
SOAS in 1971, p. 14). As a result, some of his 
ideas appear dated : at face value the 
well-known claim that 'l'avetkre rétablit le 
dharma qe la destruction des ennemis” 
(p. 842, p. 350), for example, he ahows no 
signs of having read O'Fisherty's elegant and 
important demonstration 'that neither the 
intention nor the achievement of Vignu mw 
beneficial to mankind ... Vignu does indeed 
desire to save mankmd when dharma wanes; 
but he also destroys mankind when adharma 
wanes, sometimes out of inadequacy or 
malevolence, and sometimes through & frank 
ition of the role of evil in his own 
creation ' (The origina of enl in Hindu mytho- 
logy, 1970, 271). Indeed, O'Flaherty's earlier 
clamio book on Siva, though originally pub- 
lished in 1973, ıs also effectively ignored by 
Scheuer, who refers to it only times in 
footnotes. 

I for one do not believe that Sobeuez's work 
benefits from thw apparently a priori restrio- 
ton to a single mterpretative approach: it 
seems unlikely that a work which explicitly 
claims to be 0 o, as does the 
Mahabharata, will yield all rts meaning to the 
adherents of any one thenry. More specifically, 
Scheuer sometimes seeks support for his 
mterpretation in ways which are open to 

eston. He seems to feel that every in- 

dual element of a myth must correspond 
symbolically to ه‎ element of extra- 
mythio reality (even if ‘reality ۲ turns out 
to be another myth): thus he several times 
resorts to dubious etymology to extract from 
& name the m whioh rt seemingly must 
have: 'Que ile Vdrasüsaia 7 ' (p.90), 
* Que faire du nom de la forêt [Khändeva] ؟‎ ' 
(pp. 162-8), and others besides. Similar us his 
oocasional indulgence in highly detailed 
symbolio ‘ explanations ' of m such as that 
of Indra's discovery of four more identical 
Indras m Siva’s oave: 

* Le série des Indra dans la caverne repré- 

oat bier ها‎ Sen ded Agoa de a terte 

déterminés par la, coupa de és de Srva et 

Pårvati; correspond peut-être à la 

succession, à la théorie des lotus (: terre) 

qui descendaient le cours de la Gangă. Le 
og verne- symbolise ici l'obscurité, la 
nuit entre les Ages cosmiques, le sommeil ; 
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edition of &rticles that appeared in W£KA/ 
WZKSO between 1925 and 1962. It supple- 
monts to some extent his Geschichte der m- 
dischen Philosophie and supplies, besides, much 
of the detailed analysis and comparison of a 
wide range of literature that undeilay it. In 

ioular, this comprised the commentatonal 

ture of Buddhist end Hindu ۵ 
philosophy that had not yet been available to 
scholars of Schrader’s generation. One wel- 
comes notably Freuwallner’s fundamental 
‘ Untersuchungen xum Mokgadharmae ' (1926— 
6), bearing on the early Sämkhya and Yoga 
maternal in the MahdbAdrata, and the ım- 
portant corpus of material, mainly available 

m Tibetan sources, bearing on Vasubandhu, 
and Dharmakirti (1932—59). 

e whole ıs faced by Fra&uwallner's 
essay ‘Indische Philosophie’ (1959) and the 
text of his in ad ‘ Geschichte und 
Aufgaben der Wiener Indologie’ given on the 
oooamon of the inauguration of the Indological 
Institute in Vienna in 1060. It ends with four 
major reviews, including his splendidly plonk- 
ing destruction of E. H. Johnston's Early 
Sdmkhya. It is only a pity that, unlike the 
Schrader volume and most of the others in the 
series, this one does not include a full 


bibliography. J. O. WRIGHT 


Jaoques BommuzR: Siva dans le Mahä- 
bharata. (Bibliothèque de l'École des 
Hautes Études Sciences Religieuses, 
Vol zxxxiv.) 376 pp. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1982. 


This is a worthwhile book on a fasomating 
and difficult subject. Soheuer's aun is to 
describe and analyse those passages of the 
MakibMrata narrative where Siva and/or his- 
human manifestations make significant appear- 
anoes in the central epic story, and to draw 
some general conclusions about that complex 
derty’s role in the mythology of the MaAd- 
bMrata. 

The work begins with a useful introduction 
setting out these aims and desoribig the 

eral history of MahdbAdrata interpretation. 

e chapters following deal m turn with the 
birth of the heroes, the brrth and marriage of 
Draupadi, the story of Amb&, the burning of 
the forest, the paroan, Arjung's eoquisi- 
tion of weapons, the great battle, and 
Aévatthiman's night-r&id. Many interesting 
comments are scattered amongst these 
chapters, but Scheuer reserves his most generel 
interpretative remarks for a oonoluding chapter 
in whioh the ohief ideas to have in the 
course of the book are brought er. This 
rs helpful, for it is inevitably not always easy 
to follow the mam lines of an argument 
through the intnoaces of mythological 
syno and analysis. It must also be 

however, that some of these 
synoptic/analytic chapters are longer and 
more olu with marginal detail than seems 
strictly necessary: as an example, a chapter of 
20 pages devoted to the Ambé story, in which 


Siva makes two bref ۵ هم‎ to t 
boons (5.188.7-15, 189.5 4), is surely a little 
excessive. 
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translations of the Qur'&n into Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada, and Gujarati. Chinniah's account of 
the Telugu versions is particularly mstructive. 
The first translator was a Hindu mspired by 
ideals of Hindu-Muslim unity, whose reported 
rendering in his notes of the 
Black Stone, by the term Ersmadild vividly 
exemplifies the diffüioonlhes involved in the 
realization of these ideals. And where but m 
the former territories of .the Nizam would a 
Muslim oritio of this version have found a 
noble Hindu for hrs own translation, or 
another local Muslim have learnt Telugu late 
in life in order to uoe the first version to 


languages, will appear in subsequent volumes. 

It is very much to be hoped that this interest- 

ing serres will oontinue to ‘appear as planned. 
O. SHACKLE 


Ansan JAN Qarar: The Indian 
to Europeas technology and 

A.D. 1498-1707). [x], 225 pp.,‏ :4( نا 

24 s Delhi, etc.: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1982., £15. 

This latest book by A. J. Qaisar is not his 


m this aree.; In hm new book, 
however, a broad and comprehensive runi 
has replaced the specialized view of former 
works. In consequence the chapter on tech- 
2 , for example, covers not only ship- 


technology, mining, giam and, of course, 
textile teohno : 

In ths wide Qaisar concentrates on a 
particular namely,' the Indian reaction 


to Western influences. which, once analysed, 

t allow some conclusions to be drawn on 

in This ‘ reaction 

eer ie aden ability 

vam ieri الاي‎ ed wnat 

capacity, is not confined to the technological 

area alone. Qaisar has once more extended hw 

view and looks at the Indian response also on 

a cultural and social level, thus covering areas 

like ting, musio and architecture and 

desori changes in language, social manners, 
habits, eto. 

The author makes it very clear from tho 


beginning that his aim is to challenge the still 

stereotype of & statio teohnology 

and a ail ches and oultural oonservatism 

papery al change in India—a crucial point, 

in the most recent debate on Indian 

techno . Irfan Habib, among others, has 

& great deal of offort m b to 

light evidenoe to show that Indian technology 
sinoe the Middle Ages has been anythi 

a 

these 


papane Qaisar's book! is undoub 
and valuable complement to 
efforts. : 


In his prologo Qaliet cee in geneal 
terms the di t social levels (court, 
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elle eat un équivalent de l’océan ooamique 
auquel tout retourne et dont tout renaîtra, 
ی‎ is sein maternel universi ( . 4 


(p. 112). 
In such pesseges it is possible to feel that the 
questions being asked are not necessarily the 

t ones. 

But 16 would be unfair to suggest that these 
are more than minor blemishes in 8 
work. There is much in this book that will be 
of interest to serious students of the Hahka- 
bharata, and Scheuer deserves our gratitude for 
the care with whioh he has assembled and 
commented on this intriguing body of material. 

JOHN D. SMITH 


CHRISTIAN W. TROLL (ed.): The Akbar 
mission and miscellaneous studies. 
(Islam in India: studies and com- 
meniaries. Vol. 1.) xxi, 231 pp., 4 
plates. New Delhi: Vikas, 1982. 


This volume is the first in & projected annual 
serios sponsored by the Islamic section of the 
Vidyajyoti Institute of Religious Studies, the 
Jesuit centre in Delhi. It rs planned to cover 
a wide range of aspects of Indian Islam, with 
each volume oon besides su tial 
articles or ' رس با‎ ee ae ee 
tributions and review articles, grouped under 
the heading of ‘ commentaries ’. 

The in this collection are ap 
priately headed by two ocontnbutions Brat 
وراد‎ to a سر عم‎ linld to ae deii 

of the first Jesuit mission 

s pr‏ مس تسه واه عا 
He of bibliographio footnotes by Hambye.‏ 
the ioonographio study‏ ه or interest‏ 
bs Koch of the influence exerted upon‏ 


es of the PO in subsequent 


panting by tho cs ndis alegorion 
Polyglot Bible 

E is famis FA 
Several of the follo * miscellaneous 
studies’ inevitably deal rather familiar 
ipis in tior maimstteen, di nmn Indian 
. The most in of the articles 
oonoerned with earlier periods is Qeyamuddin 


century Urdu tracts produced by the prope- 
gandists of Sa Ahmad Barelwi's Wahhabi 
movement. editor hrmself provides two 
substantial oontributions, & translation of the 
cha on prophethood from Shiblis al 
Ki and a lengthy and thoughtful review 
article of Jamal Khwaja, Ques for Islam: 

a philosopher's approach (Bombay, 1977). 

It is, however, a partioular me feature 
of the volume that its contents cover areas 
outside the northern heartlands. Farias’s 
presentation of an attempt at statistical 
measurement of religious commitment am 
Muslim students in re, while 
interest for its methodologioal approach, is 
only ooinoiden oonoerned with southern 

But some ting insights into the 
regional diversity within Indian Islam are 


provided by the set of artioles describing 
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over that India's markets had no demand for 
produoed by European technology. 
aisar 18 here again concerned to prove the 
existence of a ratlonale—this time in terms 
of eoonomios—behind the Indian nse. 
Although generally valid, this approach leaves 
at least some questions unanswered. The 
author seems to be well aware of this himself ; 
he points, for example, to the rejection of the 
printing press and the problems its explanation 
poses. As a step towards resolving it, Qaisar 
proposes for the future a comparative study 
which would look at the economic, social and 
cultural similarities and differences between 
Europe and India and which would proceed 
from this basis to analyse the introduction and 
non-introduction of printing techniques in the 
two respective areas. For the timo being, how- 
over, this remains a proposal—and it indicates 
what rm, I thmk, a major weakness of the 
book: namely, a certain lack of imagmation 
when it comes to analysmg the data offered. 
All too ofton the reader 1s presented with a 
vast amount of detail, often quite entertaining 
in itself, but at the crucial pomt is left gueesung 
as to how this information might be interpretod. 
In conclusion I would say that the strength 
of Qaisar’s book lies in the colourful and coom- 
petent presentation of evidence which, I ho 
ill: ‘both: serve ا‎ for further 
studies and prompt a fuller analysis of the 
uses raised. 
SERGIO AIOLFT 


BARBARA Dary Metoatr: Islamic 
revival an British India: Deoband, 
1860-1900. xiv, 386 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
Da [£20.50.] 

y diff هه‎ were evoked amo 
the Mrd of Asia by the loi 
of ther transformation from lords of the sab- 
continent mto unprivileged subjects of the 
British Raj. The most extreme reactions have 


naturally tended to be the ones to have 
attracted the most attention, but—to take the 


most extreme cases—neither the armed 
rebellion ched by Sayyid Ahmad Barelwi 
to his ۲۷ b! followers nor the aooommoda- 


tion to Western values x enthusiastically 
promulgated by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khän and 
the adherents of the movement was 
typioel of nineteenth-oentury Indian Islam as 
a whole. 

Only quite recently has tho lees glamorous 

middle ground of mainstream  reformism 

to receive the attention in scholarly 

in English which it certainly deserves. 
The work under review re t» an im- 
portant addition to our knowledge and under- 
standing of this middle ground. Metoalf pro- 
vides a sympathotio and detailed picture, in 
the main part of her book, of the attitudes and 
activities of the influential group of reformist 
‘ulamd’ amociated with the Deoband D&ru'l. 
‘Ulium in its early years. 

The historical context ın which the Deobandi 
movement arose ور‎ discussed in the opening 
chapters, which deal with the role of the 
In ‘wlama’ in the eighteenth and early 
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admmistration, trade) and regional differences 
(coastal and inland regions) which marked 
Indo-European oontacts—as well as the 
spectrum of possible Indian responses which 
range from imitation to contemptuous 16 
jection | 
Having set up this general framework 
Qaisar then presents the results of hrs emprrical 
sidia He describes in detail how, for 
peas a Indian shipbuilders refused to t 
uropean technique of joining the p 
s vessel together by seing. and instead 
held on to their traditional method ot rabet- 
ting. realizing that there was no advantage to 
be denved from imitating the Europeans. On 
the othor hand, the Indians readily accopted 
the European way of joining planks by using 
iron nails, because they had discovered that 
this technique would considerably improvo tho 
military وی ساب‎ of thelr navy and thus 
partly neutralme European superioiity at sen. 
Qatsar goes on to enumerate a numbor of 
other examples from tho shipbuilding industry 
which aim to illustrate the perfectly rational 
considerations behind the Indian way of 
handling European innovations. The threat, 
the author writes m his more analytical 
epilogue, imposed on Indian Interests by 
European technologies, gave rise to 
imitations by the indigenous manufacturers, 
while those technologies cue did not poee 


1mmediate danger were neglected or passed 
over. This ' threat h ' oould equally 
Hie be applied to Aa technology. The 
hal army, for example, was known for its 
road practice of employing Europoan 
uners and later for its attempts to found 
its own Those efforts might easly be 
explained m terms of a reaction against the 
danger of European military superiority, but 
the hypothesis rs certainly not broad enough 
to cover milrtary technology as a whole. Gun- 
powder, to quote one of Qaisar's further 
examples, though of course known to the 
hal army, was of inferior in that 
it had a smaller range than the European 
powder. Despite the inherent threat this 
Indian manufacturers are not known to 
ave tned to match European methods of 
gunpowder production. Qaisar, unfortunately, 
oes not explain why the Indians in this oase 
failed to react. 

The author also, of course, deals with other 
aspects of civil engmeering and tho rather 
reserved recepti: ven to most European 
innovations: the of interest, for example, 
the Indians ahowed in European horse-drawn 
wheeled-coaches; the failure of European 
attempts to introduce the panting press to 
India; the refusal to accept 's meohani- 
oal watohes; India’s rejection ot a great part 
of European mining techniques, eto. 

In the epilogue Qaisar again discusses tho 


Indian response, this tame from a more 
overall ve whose sketchmess contrasts 
sharply with the moh variety of themes pre- 


sented by the material in ous ohapters. 
The point made ıs nevertheless quite valuable, 
if not particularly new: that Indian produo- 
tion, unlike European, was not penetrated by 
capital which might have resulted in innova- 
ton and inoregsed productivity; and more- 
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social background of the ‘ulamd’ and their 
associates 18 analysed on the basis of 
the annual re e point that the ‘ulama’ 
were moet | of the ashrif is well made, 
and should serve to counter common generali- 
zations about their all y low status 
(cf. pp. 288 ff.. in particular). 

The final chapters of this substantial book 
are devoted to a description and anal of 
the contemporary movements within Indian 
Islam with which the Deobandis found them- 
selves in conflict. Their differing reactions to 
the more extreme reformists of the Ahl-1 
Hadith and to the (neo-)traditionalist Barelwi 
lime are fret disoussd, the final chapter 
being dovoted to the loss closel rallel 
Aligarh movement and the Nadwatu l- lama". 
Written from an obviously, indoed a oon- 
fessedly, pro-Deoband: stance. these chapters 
provide a useful overall viow of nineteenth- 
century reform and reaction in Indian Islam 
and a long way towards bearing ont 
Met م‎ conolusion that ‘bencath their 
apparent differences they shared substantial 
common endenrours’ (p. 347). 

The book ود‎ exoellently procis with a 
well presented selection of m and ee 
besides a few illustrations. A 
index are provided, although the و‎ T 
ap to be selective only where 
t are concerned. The only difficulty 
readers are likely to encounter 18 ın distinguish. 
ing tho many different ‘slama’ with similar 
names who are referred to in the text. A short 
biographical index might usefully have been 
provided. But this is only a minor ortticism of 
a work which will certai ccu pas وی‎ à 
for all students of Indian Islam, and whi 
should be read with profit by all Islamicists 
conoerned with the modern period. 

O. SHACKLE 


Rav DzswxoNp: Victorian India in 
focus: a selection of early photographs 
from the collection tn the India Office 


Library and Records. 100 pp., front. 
London: HAMSO, 1982. £9.95 (paper 
£5.95). 

This us solection from the rich 


collection of ninsteenth-oen photographs 
in the India Offloe Library and rds be 


widely appreciated, both for the many delights 
of its contents, and es a more ent 
reminder of the year of the Festival of Indie, 
which saw some memorable exhibrtons of early 
Indiai photography in London. 
The ter part of the book 19 na 
dev: to the pictures themselvos, one 
include "y full-size numbered plates with in- 
dividual captions besides other smaller repro- 
ductions moorporated in the text. The um 
of subjects depicted is extraordinarily 
Bendes many photographs of monuments and 
often particularly fine in their 
depiction of the details of decoration, and of 
soenio splendours—here Kashmir and the hills 
are naturally well represented—there is a great 
variety of pictures of peo covering soenes 
of the orvil and military lite of representatives 
of the paramount power, the luxuries of 
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nineteenth centuries. The paradoxical increase 
in ther importance with the removal of the 
previously overridmg authority of the Mughal 
state is well brought out. and the contrasting 
developments in the two t centres of 
Muslim oulture in northern India are neatly 
characterized, m terms of the maintenance of 
emphasis on rea'gRlüt in the dars-i ۲ 


taught at the A m Lucknow as 

posed to the em n the study 
o ی‎ 8 NE Ways ۳ and his 
dynnsty in De 


The central nection of the book first describes 
the founding of seminary at Deoband in 1867 
after tho destruction of Delhi. Sympathetio 
portraits based u ther own wntmgs and 
the Urdu biogrnp fles and momoirs compiled 
by their follones are drawn of tho foundmg 
fathers of the Deobandi movement, notably 
Muhammad Qasrm Nanautau! and Rashkl 
Ahmad Cangohi. An abundance of detailed 
reference and quotation from these original 
sources, which also include the annual re 
published by the DaruTl-'Ulüm. provi 
wenlth of evidence for the picture which 
Metcalf carcfully draws of tho balance effected 
by the Deobandis between tradition and 
reform in the formulation of their distinctive 
recipe for tajdid. 

Institutionally, the D&ru'l-"Ulüm, with its 
widely based networks of donors and of 
students, is shown to owe not a little to 


Westorn inspiration. if only throu the 
founders’ experienco of the Delhi 
College. The ch involved by the deliberate 


rejection of traditional lool tics in favour of 
more widely distributed Lnkages is repoatedly 
underlined by Metcalf. who is thereby oon- 
vinoigly able to show how the Deo i 
reprosontod part of a general trend m nine- 
teenth-oontury Indian Islam towards the 
Woberian rationalmation of institutions and 
ideas. This emerges very obviously in her 
discusmion of an unsuceeesfül attempt by the 
notables of Deoband to sibardinate the 
seminary to their own local interests. more 
interestingly in her disousmon of the character 
of tho religious teachmgs imparted at Deoband, 
in which the well-known stress on Hadith and 
Hanafi law uw shown to have been supple- 
mented by a SüfT (typically a blend of Chishti 
and N band!) spintuality stripped of pir- 
worship or any concession to the custo 
obeervanoes of the localized culta. The 

of this blend was to produce a conception of 
revived Islam well surted to the personal lives 
of the Indian Muslims of the nineteenth 
oentury, though one lees fitted, ns Metcalf 
suggests, to cope with the communal politiciza- 
tion of the following period. 

The roles of the leading Deobandi ‘nlamd' as 
teachers, mdefatigable issuers of fatiwd, and 
enthumastic participants in the inter- (and 
intra- |) religious disputations so charactenstio 
of the period are discussed at length. Their 
contribution as writers to the development and 
currency of Urdu as the prmoipal language of 
Indian Islam is properly underlmed. even if 
few Urdu 1caders today will remember more 
than the clasuo compendium of reformod 
Islam compiled for women by Ashraf ‘Alf 
ThAnawi under the title of یلید‎ Zewar. The 
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to conclude that Gandhi was ‘ instrumental m 
openmg Gujarat to new forms of publio 
activity’, thus endmg, with his allies, the 
region's ‘ political lethargy ' (Gandhi's rise to 
power, Cambridge, 1972, 88 ff.). 

In particular Hardiman so olarifies and 
expends upon Brown's version of the events 
and tho organization as virtually to replace rt 
with a new one which is only su cally 
similar. He shows how the Kh satya- 
graha was essentially a peasant movement 
'fomented' by local organmers for local 
ا‎ but also presenta valuable new 
evidence of the nature and extent of that 
mobilmation. The turns out to be 
strongest at provincial level and in towns and 

: not a continuous chain of command 
but a series of alliances held together by Patel. 
For tho first time we are able to trace those 
alliances, and the manner of Patidar involve- 
ment in the movements. 

Hardiman ıs at his most lucid too in setting 
out, in his introduction, the implications of his 
work for the wider flelds of political and 

t studies. He 15 not entarely convincing, 
owever, m his rather tortuous defence of his 
preference for class-based analysis His 
proposition is, in effect, that oaste approxi- 
mated to class at village level, but not in 
district terms, and not in the way people 
perceived their interests, even in the villages 


(p. 86). The tions ın Kheda therefore 
epended on Patidars, held ther by 
penchayata, gols and and 


centred on the area (the Charotar tract) where 
Patidars were dominant. Peasant movements, 
that is to say, oocurred chiefly where there was 
this correlation between class (peesant) and 


caste (Patidar), though such soli was not 
confined to richer peasants castes as the 
example of Kheda's landless yas showed. 


In detail, however, Hardiman has an even 
more complicated story to tell. The Patidars 
were politically active against the British state 
herir upra o oiter ', we are told. It 18 not 
clear how the no-revenue campaigns, for 
example, support this. The oontrovermy over 
the revenue settlement on the besis of rent 
rates was carried on withm the British 
administration in the 1920s, though 1t was also 
the policy issue which bore on the Bardoh 
ها‎ od hee Bio il es 
was one for a school of thought among the 
officials: the book as a whole would have 
benefited from more neutral analyms of the 
part yed by the rulers, and for that matter 

m a loss glib portrayal of the impact of their 
rule after the 18606. More important still, !t 
may be asked whether revenue campelgns 
were a matter for peesents-as-a-ola;s or 
Patidars-as-a-clams, particularly when Hardi- 
man himself remarks that the oho1ce of salt as 
an msuo in 1980 was mo of interest to the 
richer peasants. A differently oonoetved mter- 
protation might have drawn conclusions from 
the fact that it was the wealthiest and not the 


which سم یا‎ 4 prepared for #تقططططهللة؟‎ 
agitation in 1 ( 


to the Patidar rather than poor peasant in- 
terests when Gandhi aocepts the no-rent cam- 
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oely existence, and many ‘ ethnographio ' 
shots of the subject population. Some idea of 
thus range may be grven by a brief desoription 
of the plates whioh 1oularly struck this 
reviower: the lady decorously in tho 
romantic setting of the Viceroy s garden at 
Barrackpore (78). the slightly lors dooorous 
Bengali beauty (89), or the pair of Andamanose 
standing meekly in front of screons painted in 
two-inch squaros (48): the pyramids of 
ammunition stacked at Fort Wi (67), or 
tho goometry of tho picture of the railway lines 
at tho Bhore Ghat reversing station (70). The 
pictures of Burma (45-50) are an especially 
woloome inclusion. 

The book's straightforward appeal as 
an album is enhanoed by the text, where 
Desmond’s self-confessed enthumasm for the 
subject has led him to ferret out much m- 

material about the early develop- 
ent of pho phy in Indis, beginning from 


the 1840s. He هد‎ cularly good on the 
التو دي‎ dud kool b tho earl 


photo- 
graphors, with their oumbrous ا‎ e 
equipment, and the e lents which they 
devised to overcome the difficulties 1m by 
the extremes of tho Indian climate. ese aro 
well brought out by tho quotations from the 
early photographer uel Bourne, whose tone 
is sot by such passages as that on .م‎ 5 ‘ Ah you 
gentlemen! and you, cereless public! who 
think that landscape Photography is & pleasant 
and eesy task—a sort of holiday pastime—look 
at me toilmg up that ascent. ..’, eto., eto. 
On quite another note, the acoount of W. ۰ 
Hooper's stage-mana of executions by 
finng-squad in M y in 1882 in order to 
obtam a perfect photograph1o record (pp. 66-0) 
casta a murkier light on the potentaalities for 
misuse of & combination of publio authority 
and private enthumasm. 

It ı8 the many incidental points of interest of 
this kind raised by Desm و"‎ text, in addition 
to the beauty and interest of the photographs, 
which will guarantee the fascmation of this 
book to all those interested in the India of 
the Ra). 

0. SHACKLE 


Daym Harpman: Peasant nationalists 
of Gujarat: Kheda District 1917-1934. 


[xi], 309 pp. Del, ete.: Oxford 
University , 1981 [pub. 1982]. 
Rs. 110, £10.50. 


This enormously enjoyable book is in some 
ways the most lively of recent essays in the 
genre. It has the best senso of place. of 
particularities, the product of much time 
valuably «pont by the author in Khoda 
(Kaira). Perhaps it قد‎ too ono of the best 
ncoounts of Gandhi, the politici oxi- 
ci Meise dedi مکی‎ 1 at all: 
it shows the way politios worked at the lower 
levels, and that is the pre-eminent issuo about 
the Gandhian era of Indian politics. In detail, 
on Kheda and to a lesser extent Gujarat, 
Hardiman’s work ıs unlikely to be superseded. 
It indiontes how far the subject has advanced 
sinoe Judith M. Brown, rel heavily on the 
district gaxettoers of 1879 1914, was able 


Amin, too, writing on sugar-cane 
cultivation in eastern U.P., with substantial 

Pick, with‏ علد جنس 
interpretations‏ 


and restrictive. His موسر‎ of dr nd 
authors rest less on their ents than on 
uction ; his own 
ameexments seem to over-emphasize this 


ean He that the im oe of 

-cane to the culüvator, the debt- 
bords ice in whioh the factors held him, 
derived from the ' want of congruence between 
the farm oelendar and the routine of rent 
collections ' (p. 52); and indeed, he uso- 
fal accounts of the oole and tes 
relation to the rent and ue krets. Yet, in 


this, ho goes little further than Charlesworth, 
whom he oriticrxes: the fact that most 
cultivators needed to borrow before 


of the Aram settlement offloer on the oon- 
nexion between rent and üebt, but does not 
take up the same officer’s point about what is 
elsewhere called ‘habit and sentiment’. He 
assumes that the terms of were 
unfavourable, that magnitude of debt oorre- 
sponded to ' he has forgotten 
hue Maloolm 3 He challenges M ve's 
conclusion about the im oe GF a 
allies or following, an Washbrook's on the 
importanoe of قط‎ a choioe of sources of 
credit. Conds dd alana ds not 
poe of these arguments nor 
erentiation between peasants. (See 
Dewey and A. G. Hopkins (ed.), dore 
impad, London, 1978) Havi 
apparently confused the gross an 
returns in assessing the significance of oane 
production, he goes on td reject ۵ 
emphasis on the notional monetary returns 
from ger, or the relationship between the 
m -lender refiner and the t ' (pp. 77- 
8). No one oould possibly و‎ ‘ notional 
monetary returns’ were the point at issue; 
few will be happy to conflate them with the 
moneylender- t relationahip. He warns 
against imputing cash values to crops intended 
for consumption; by whom, one wonders, is 
this warning needed ? 
ee mt 
tha sompiestty of the evidence, David Arnold’s 
ost wilfully at variance with hw. He 
is opposed to those who soe peasanta as victims, 
rmpoeed upon by the state and cians; yet 
the inhabitanta of the hill tracts on which’ he 
writes ‘were opposed to outsiders who 
threatened their territory’. He refutes any 
idee of the vity of peasants, and finds 
hillmen to be not without initiative; only, he 
says, thoy erred to keep to their own 
shere of tilling tlio sol and regarded externa] 
relations as the sphere of others. Arnold gives 
full accounts of several rebellions in what he 
calls three phases over almost a century before 
the 1020s; ıt is hard to see in these accounts, 
for all the author's assertions, either much 
continuity or clear peasant credentials. The 


‘the attention they pay to 


equally diverse. Various levels of Patidars are 
distinguished (pp. 210 ff.). Patidars of mid 
status aro most active politically, but tho 
there are some incadents discussed as peasant 


gola. is pressure is not, however, essential 
to the one caso mide 
E deer diei 

the support of 


end are 
poe pre-eminent in these complicated 


LE la symptomatic of hia assum. that 

Hardiman is ' surprised * at landlord 

for the nationalist cause. A link, 
seems to be the im af ideas. 
attributes the chief initiative to 

substantial t communities rather than 

the ‘ petty isio but he still has to 


D aa orum '. Ultimately, it 
seems to me, these ideas of nationalism were 
spread from the ' bourgeois ' élite. Thus 
we complete the circle. 

PETER ROBB 
Ranasir Guma (ed): Writings on 


South Asian Mstory and society. [x], 
241 pp. (Subaltern studies, 1.) Delhi, 
.ماه‎ : Oxford University Press, 1982. 
Ra. 90. 


This 18 a book marred by doctrme, the tone 
set by Ranajit Guha’s heotoring introduction. 
I am broadly sympethetic—who is not مه‎ 
the that we should attend equally 
to followers as to leaders. (It was hardly 
orignal heg 1 iaid Et In a pa 

ago; ممه‎ B. N. Pandey lod), Loader. 
ship in South Asia, New Delhi, 1976, 179-80.) 


Guha woul” hold ao to perdonar pos 
Guha would hold also to 


I iaria be podion of apnea 
to awy one social catogory, that wo 
should err rather on the mde tal history. 


ddl thst the better perte OF i Wonk لمر‎ 
this view. I am unoonvinoed that there is such 


a thing as‘ ne genefio-oonditon 

misser مح ی‎ of subordina- 
i tia book too th tam 

seems more taliaman than analyti 

Partha Chatterjee's وه‎ a 02 is 


excuses for the presentation of an ‘ analytical 

iro ngk alwiys apposite :‏ د 
it might be useful, occasionally to regard‏ 
peasants as politacally autonomous, as Chatter-‏ 
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hindered rather than expanded understanding. 
Shahid Amin takes from it a certainty that 
peasants must have held the key—henoe the 

enoe of a of ther cultivation 
over other factors. He also fails to attend fully 
to differentiation, just as Arnold mentions but 
docs not follow up comparative studies which 
would explain why some communities revolt 
and others do not: ıt هد‎ as if defining the 
oatogory provided the answers and made them 
universal. Pandey, by the same process, is 
allowod to und the key historical 
questions, the cularity of both time and 
placo: why now ? why here ? 

PETER ROBB 


PansHorTAM  MmHnma (ed): North- 
Western Frontier and British India 
ates 2 vols. xv, 423 pp.; vii, 

p., map. Chandigarh : blica- 
en ureau, Panjab University, 1978, 
1982. Rs. 125, 140. 


In 1889 there appeared to be a close oon- 
nexion between the progress of events on 
British India's borders and beyond and the 
affairs of Indian statos withm the frontiers of 
British India. In these ciroumstances it was 
desirable that all officals employed in mtor- 
preting or executing policy in any of the 
ooun concerned should be familar with 
events in other regions. Accordingly, ıt was 
decided to institute the practice of circulating 
monthly newsletters, in which developments 
in several areas wero summarixed, to all oon- 
cerned. The newsletters could also servo the 
convenience of the authorities m London. The 
newsletters were compiled in the Governor- 
General's Secretariat and went out under the 
signatures of the Chief Secretary or (when tho 
Chief Seoretary was not present with the 
Governor-General) the officiating secretary. 
The practice was apparently maintained until 
1842, when it was abandoned in favour of 
sending out several separate compilations of a 
different type of information. Poembly the 
new Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, 
dishked the newsletters as potentially breach- 

e security he cherished. 
d of many of the newsletters exist in 
the National Archives of India (Foreign 
Department Miscellaneous Vols. 331-5) and 
these are now publishod in two volumos as 
part of Soheme ITT (B) of the publications pro- 
peame of the National Archives. The miseing 

are those for 1840, copies of which might 
have been obtained from the India Office 
Reoords in London. The publication has had 
a chequered history. The Panjab biel i 
was originally invited to undertake the wo 
of the pe in 1960 but little was 
done wth the XS for some years, except by 
rats and white ants whioh appear to havo had 
a fleld day. The task of salva the material 
eventually fell to Professor Parshotam Mohra 
who contributes & long mtroduction to the 
work. 

The introduction will be useful but too much 
reliance ahould not be placed upon it. The 
news of the Afghan debacle could hardly have 
been, as alleged (p.8), an important oon- 
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revolts are shown to be, on the contrary, by 
dominant people in their own interests, one 
even si ue untouchables for murder. 
And the pressors ', the mutladars, are 
LD for lon Grip by the villagers: Iam 
struok oh the one hand by tho underminmg of 
the subaltern category and on the other by the 
persistence of Western values in tho asscesmont 
of non-Western peoples. 

Gyan Pandey's evidence on tho peasant 
movement in Áwadh does bear fairly on the 
question ho قد‎ what was the relation 
between tho natio t movement and po ular 
struggles ? His analyais of some of the 
sources 18 of a Jesutioal subtlety. He هد‎ 
attacking the ’ social conservatism, 
though without making a serious assesmment 
of Congress stiatogy on pragmatio grounds. 
(He accepts that the goal had to be a particular 
alliance against the British rather than a united 
front of all Indians, but whereas Siddiqi 
implied that an alliance with existing forces 
was nooomsary as the peasantry could not resist 
British oppression, Pandey apparently believes 
that the alternative was ble, as the 

ts could have resisted if allied with the 
ع‎ ) But Pandey too ıs content to paint 
ın the bao with a broad brush. He 
belıeves that poople, other than landlords, lost 
'rights' and were disadvantaged by British 
rule. The pressure of population a end mi 
to the substitution of valuable oropa, 
rice and u heat, for subsistence food gra sn 
maito, qo war and bajra. m Fhe latter 
ris6 more arply 1n prioe than the ormer. The 
result was n ' stagnant economy ’, ' Immixera- 
ton ' and eventually revolt. His account still 
leaves & real problem to be resolved: why did 
the peasantry (or rather oertain sections of it) 
embark on anti-landlord tation in this 
od rather than another ? Pandey will not 
vo & leadership role, though he concedes at 
least a symbolio function to both Gandhi and 
Ramchandra in the on he is 
but neither does he think the development was 
spontaneous. It ded apparently on 
economic and Deal eh change and on rumour 
(the power of ideas). These points awart 
clarification, and the first of them will not be 
assisted by the generalities of the background 
analysis. 

In the final article in the volume David 
Hardiman .repoats the arguments of his 
introduction to his Peasant nationalists of 
Gwyarat (Delhi, 1981). The additions for this 
book seem to me to be ill-oonoewvedl in the 
mam. He ıs argumg against an emphass on 

‘ faction ' and in favour of analysis acoording 
to class. In the course of the discussion, faction 
is associated with structural-functionaliem, 
' Orientalism ’ os defined by Edward Said, and 
oolonialism. The European origins of the oon- 
oept erred by Hardiman are not men- 
; indeed, at the sume time as he rejects 
certam oharaoterizations of Aman society which 
assume fundamental differences between East 
and West, ho insists on the need to ' under- 
stand each particular . 

The ‘subalterns’ do not seem to me, in 
Short, particularly weloome additions to the 
dramatis personae of Indian history. The term 
and the ideas it represents seam to have 
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with Kathleen Gough's book. On this occasion, 
moreover, the historian's assessment is, in 
effect, invited by the author m the way the 
work ra presented. 
' The book begins with historical material, 
th of the most general kind: 2000 years 
are of in little more than a and 
then ۳۵۲ government, trade ee 
culture over a long period are treated in terms 
eo broad and uncritical, as to be almost 
m The author claims to have found 
two major changes: the shift from a ' tradi- 
tional’ to a drmtorted and exploitative 
ee en en the consequent 
separation of caste e economic system 
with an atrophymg of ritual rules and relation- 
By thm acoount, po was not 
but the result! of oo! rule. 


aloth pieoe-goods 
exported) is shown by reduoed production of 
paddy; but the nineteenth-century declme is 
demonstrated in the m imports of 
European manufactures and the export of 
paddy. From 1841 to 1887, we are told, 
revenue paymonts ' ate up! 75 to 0 per oent 
of seaborne 16 earnings (it 1s later 
admitted, onos nom sequilur has had its 
day, that revenue payments declined in real 
terms). The district raised plantation labour 
' free of charge ' and, by its exports, fed them 
for ‘little or no return’ (p. 121). Turning to 
litics, we find that the was a 
populist movement’ whioh 'sueoeeded to 
some extent in uniting all classes ' (p. 189) and 
which in 1952 ‘appeared to bo supported 
mainly by Brahmans’ (p.141) 
The problem with this of discussion is 


really failure to di uish between senti- 
ment, conviction and oe. There i», for 
example, & chapter of statistical correla- 


tions, which, when عد‎ is not' merely illustrating 
the obvious (' The areas... tend to be 
lees heavily irrigated '), is undermined by over- 
dependence on suspect definitions and a lack 
of doubt abont the usefulness and oom- 


nolusi AE A 

exam struggle, tho of an un- 
0 character’ (p. 333). e language 
gives the game away: mostly subservient 
villagers sometimes ‘ rose up and smote their 
0 '; people are never ' employed ' in 

book, but are always "exploited '. Truly 
this is the Bibloal fervour of a born-agam 
Marxist. 

It is & relief therefore to turn to the detailed 
observations of the two villages, which are 
vivid and sympathetio. The author likes the 
peores Among whom. ahe ved and was liked 
y them, 


givos سل نی بنج سا‎ a ان‎ 
the ma تارب‎ où that they are ‘ 
Soe 


therefore she gives à sensitive 
report on their conditions. | | continue to be 
unoonvinoed by the analysts even here, but the 
detailed information is often of intoresi, even 
in the historical aspects. A detailed account of 
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tributory factor in the oollapee of the Mel. 
bourne Government mnoe the news was 
۲۵۵۵۲۳۵۵ in London at the beginning of 42 
and Melbourne's Government fell m June 1841. 
Mehra's explanation of the absence of the 1840 
newsletters m the Indian archives, in terms of 
his allogation that Kabul was then quiet 
(p. 12), هر‎ unconvincing as it was in tho latter 
part of 1840 that the return of Dost Muhsm- 
mad caused the greatest oonvulaion m ani- 
stan prior to the uprising of late 1841. 
Mamon (for the umpteenth time) was not 
American (p.18); he was a British deserter 
whose real name was James Lewis. However, 

comperison with the footnotang of the text, 

introduction is a model of accuracy. 
The footnotes to the text in this edition are 


quite unreliable. Alany are 
and, alth rheg, mere, dou also wrong 
m the o editors should have put 


them right in the footnotes. Instead of which 
they make matters worse. Thus in the text 
appoara the term ‘ Ameckxyes' which it is 

should be Orakzay (Wrakzey), the name 


of & tribal confederacy in the ber. Ina 
footnote the editors inform us (11, 104) that the 
: es’ are ‘E bel to the 
Amak tribe who live to the of Horat 


and Kabul'. And a reference to the * Dozbeg 
yoke ’ (1, 338), plainly a mistake for ' Uzbek ', 
18 annotated to the effect that ' Dozbeg ' refers 
to Amir Dost afuhammad! Errors such as 
these are so gross that to give more examples 
1 unnecessary. The message to scholars is 
clear: treat the footnotes with the utmost 
caution. 

The scholar who accepts that مط‎ Is on his 
own in this edition will, however, find 
much of value in ıt. There rs plenty of valuable 
raw material relating to the whole area from 
Arabia to China and y to Sind, 
Afgbanistan and the Panjab which will be 
useful to the historian. 

M. E. YAP? 


KATHLEEN Govan: Rural society in 
Southeast India. (Cambridge Studies 
in Social An ogy, 38. xiv, 
458 pp. Cambridge, eto.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981 [pub. 1982]. 
£29.50. 


Historians take a critical view of evidence 
not just by training but by necessity: glimp- 
sing only parts of any story they have to assess 
th nis of each fragment. Perhaps the 
D enr is to write 
about, has fewer reminders ofthe moomplete- 
ness and of the record. On tho other 
band, it is obvious that the anthropological 
fleld-work report should stand m much the 
same relation to the exposition of theory as the 
records do to historical interpretation: that is, 
that one or two instances are of little value in 
themselves. Moreover, it is inevitable that 
ani too should be interested in the 
historical enson as soon as they seek to 
discuss -term change. It is surprising 
a when Quis دی‎ ead excuralons are 
of lower quality than their anthro- 
pological o tions, as :s, sadly, the case 
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standitig, aro Maniy. the mork of lm OO 
The central part of the book, though, 1s the 
Diluvs own narrative, which is something 
Mongolsts have been waiting for for at least 
27 years, mnoe Lattimore first made use—to 
my knowledge at least—of the Khutagt’s 
writings in his book Nationalum and revolution 
in Mongolia (Leiden, 1955). 

The mtroduction sets the book in its histori- 
cal and context by analysing the 
polrtioal of the Mongols m the thirties, 
when Lattimore first met the Díluv, who 
became his life- friend, and by analymng 
also the basis of the great influenoe—rather 
than power—which he had exerted in tho 
M from which he had just fled. The 
Diluv himself takes up the of Mongolia’s 
history in 1894 or 1896 in his Polıtuoal Memoirs, 
carrying rt through in more or lees detail up to 
1831, zd thea, diva brief word or two, to 1091. 
His Autobiography starts some years earlier, in 
1884, and breaks off in 1930, the year in which 
he became involved in a treason trial, was 
released with a suspended sentence, and wisely 
sought in China. Only from Lattimore s 

do we of the Diluv's later activities, 

wartime Ch as the holder of ه‎ 
sinecure under Chiang Kai-shek, m Tibet as an 
adviser to the Dalai Lama’s ento , And 
finally in the USA as a member of Lattimore's 
research group at Johns H: University. 
He died in New York in 1 

Both parts of the Diluv's reminiscences 

provide edditaónal factual oe conoi DE 
M و‎ politi 
oe on the 
Manchu imperi 
autonomy, ocoupetion, monarchy, and 
finally mdependence again as a People's 
Republic. But neither constitutes & connected 
history m itself. Rather, each ıs constructed as 
a sores of annals, in which are recorded those 
events which, year by , seomed of signifi- 
cance to the writer. | is restramed, 
and no connected political philosophy emerges. 
Thus, ing of the destruction o ات سا‎ 
lamaum m the late thirties, the death, no 
doubt by assassination, of Marshal Demid, and 
the killing of dozens of leading men in church 
and state, the Diluv says : ‘ In 1986 more than 
& hundred men, laymen and lamas, headed by 
the Mongol Premier, Genden, and the head of 
the Military Council, Demid, who were about 
to begm ه‎ rebellion, were detected. Following 
their arrest and examination and their execu- 
ton it is said that in 1987 the activities of 
and the church were completely put 
an end to. Since then, among those holding 
wer m the country with the sole exception 
oibelsan all have been men in ther early 
youth who have no experience or knowledge 
of the old order of things, it is said.’ There is 
one factual error in this Demid was 
never arrested but simply ' ' in the Trans- 
Siberian express on his way to Moscow. But 
that apart, what is so striking in the Diluv’s 
words is their neutrality, their oomplete dis- 
tonces, indeed, their leak of oritioal 
t. No judgement is expressed, no 
emotion di over the bloody end to 
three and & centuries of Buddhist orvilixa- 
tion in Mongolia. In this passage, and indeed 
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the revenue records, for example, suggests & 
number of points worthy of fuller exammation : 
the transfer of land from Brahmans to enter- 
prising non-Brahman peasants, merchants and 
others; the mcrease in ‘tenant’ cultivation 
and absentes owners; the Increase in 
double-croppmg; an & t broadening in 
the number of different owners of land. Even 
here, however, the figures are moomplete and 
there are still oddities of interpretation; in 
part this ıs because the author rs preoccupied 
with social relations rather than production. 
There هر‎ an extended treatment of the annual 
agricultural oyole in ch. xı, emphasizing the 
extent of oo-operative activity, but no 
systematio attempt to relate this information 
to soolal structure and customs, either at that 
point or in the mass of fascinatang detail in 
oh. xu. Tn a simila miy sai pona 
about oaste, such as its practical flexibility and 
ambiguity and the idea that this reduced the 
likelihood of solidarity among the lower orders, 
are buried in the convoluted discusmons of 
class. I am left with the conviction that the 
work was misoonoelved from the start. I doubt 
that the was a suitable unit of analysis. 
Iam certain that the historical research had to 
be undertaken with & far greater seriousness 
and in a more ontioal spirit. Anthropologists 
Way differ with ae ii Git but I think many 
historians wil share my disappomtment, not 
with the detailed portrait of two villages but 
with the analysis of change in South-East 
India; and it is the latter which mostly 
accounts for the bulkinems of this book and 
gives it ita title. 
PETER ROBB 


OWEN LATIDIORE and 1۳31۲0 0 : 
The Diluv Khutagt: memoirs and 
autobiography of a Mongol Buddhist 
reanoarnation in religion and revolu- 
tion. (Asiatische Forshungen, Bd. 74.) 
[iv], 279 pp., 2 maps. Wicsbaden: 
Otto Harrassowits, 1982. DM 228. 
This 18 an extraordinary book It shares 

some of the characteristics of the traditional 

of namiar, that is, the hagiographioel 

e of a famous lama, with some of those of the 
modern genre of biography. Both of these 
literary forms are known in Mongolian 
literature, but their combination in one book 

Ja, m the reviewers oe, unique. As its 

title the book conamis essentially of 


two the political memoirs of the Diluv 
in ish translation, preceded by the 
Mo j uoed in facsimile, 
and lus auto phy, which, as it was taken 
down from narrative, has no 

These two sections are ed by an intro- 


duction written by Professor Lattimore, and 
are followed by the necessary apparatus— 
bibliography ; notes classified under Institu- 
tions, جرب‎ ph ical Names and Personal 
Names; a reprint of an earlier account 
Lattimore of the Narvanohm lamasery wi 
which the Diluv was oonneoted; and two maps 
of Outer Mongolia. The footnotes 
which accompany the terts out, and 
which oon so much to their under- 
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whose leaders ی‎ the Diluv Khutagt. In 
1940, ad hth meeting of the 
Great Khural, oibalsang linked the 
name ease Diuv, whom he described as a 
‘Japanese spy’, with that of the yere 
Khanpo, & high lama who was found 1» 
1937 of leading a counter-revolutionary con- 
ir&cy. Not only does this escalation of guilt 
after the fact show how sensible the Diluv was 
to get out of the MPR as soon as possible after 
his trial, but its successive steps aro in- 
at variance with his own estimation 

of his politioal attitudes. | 
In his autobiography the Diluv denies that 


he took part in politioal activity after about 
1923, anticipating what did him even- 
. He writes: ‘The old order was 
and high offici and important 

nobles were disa the soene all the 


tame. It was cult for anyone to hold office 
without being &ocused sooner or later of dis- 
loyalty or Bossier HE There were in fact & 


Rood man وا ادنوه‎ oea rom this reason 


to my 

religious fonctions.” Stil, the ۳ did not 

escape trouble, whioh he ascribed to the faot 

power struggle bapen e. a politioal 
between | the 

had a nationalstio majority, and 

which was more radical and 


: ‘The Youth Party 


only beo&use of our rank but because in 
the south-east the Ser Tama. in the 
Ulsanbaatar the jusi Lama, and in 


after his arrival before an: 
then he was suddenly disnei 


Department of Internal Beourity Security. His in- 
terrogation but his status was still not 
olear to him. the of several more 


enough ” ’ takes on 
new shades of ambiguity in the light of the 
disorderly way in which, if his auto 
ia to be believed, it was 

Lattimore’s introdu while essential to 
the proper appreciation of the book, does itself 


during its long gestation, the Diluv's memory 
27 
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in the whole book of which it forms we 
perceive an author who lives and in 
o B cue lent fion the ی‎ 
Western readers, a man who, to quote 
his own words, accepts that ‘ we must remem- 
ber that illusion, the distortion of our under- 
mending by materiil hinga, is always about 
us’. iluv once told Lattimore that he 
had no vocation for religion and that ıt was no 
use trying to in Buddhism to him. Unloss 
his future oan make the successful 
effort to see the Diluv as a man for whom 
igion was all-important, transcending all 
oe ee یا مه‎ aod 
in autob y make muoh lees 
sense than they Fg 
Rathor thas tey Lo pl out fom the book 
isolated facts might shed new i 
more or less familiar events, I would 


applied to a trial which 
in & death sentence, as it 
aooused ? But, unless I have missed it by 

ht, the Diluv does not make this state- 
ment in his book, so we may suppose that it 
was made privately to Latino Whatever 
the oroumstanoos, 16 is difficult to comprehend, 
and, viewed against the ciroumstances whioh 
are revealed to us ın the book, it remforoes the 


of even befflement, whioh 
much of this fascinating book imparts. 
Understandably, there are factual dis 


the 
activities of the opportunist group on trial, 
and had to some extent taken part in them. 


Nevertheless, because of extenuating 
stances, he was sentenced merely to two years’ 
imprisonment ed for one year. 


- sentence is 


in the 12th ph 
concerning those sentenced. Tho Arat pa 
ph contains the name of six defendants 


ded sentence. With facts so much at 
ی‎ it da no rene to find that stato: 
ments about, and memories of, the composition 
of this so-called مساو ما‎ ne group and its 
activities cannot be reoonolled. on in the 
thirties, the alleged guilt of the Diluv was 

tly exaggerated in official statements 
Thos a document whose status is unclear to 
me, but which was y published in 1938 
in the newspaper y^ undsenii erkh, oon- 
cerning the guilt of so-called leaders of the 
anti-revo movement of 1082, refers 
also to the anti-revolutionary group of 1980, 


VOL. XLYIL ۳۸ 2, 


EEVIEWB 


Note 50 on page 139 tells us that Demid, 
who died mystenously in 1887, and Genden 
who was executed in the same year, were later 
rehabilitated. As far as I know, the latter 
statement apples only to Demid. 

0. R. BAWDEN 


Busa-YUN: Emu tanggü orin sakda-+ 
gisun sarkiyan. Pas-erh [skih] laojen 


yulu A = Æ AF 88. Limited 

edition reprint. ix, 900 pp. [San 

Francisco]: Chinese Materials Center, 

1982. 

The Sa of the 120 Old Men, or as 
Professor da Nobuo renders the title in his 


introduction, ‘A record of one hundred and 
ا رت‎ dod man’, is one of 
the few works originally oom in Manchu. 
Its author, Smg fe (17621835), a Khordin 
Alongol with the name Marat, was ۵ high 
Chinese official who wroto this book d his 
service in Urga, 1785-02. (There is a short 
biography, by Tu L4en-ohe in Eminent Chinese 

"e Ching period, 1043/44, 691-2.) It was 
never pnnted, and so the word ‘reprint’ on 
the title- of the present first printed 
edition 1s a bit misleading. As far as we know 
there are six manusoripte of the work extant: 
1. À copy at the National Library of Pelang, 
described by Li Tech‘. (Union catalogue of 
Alaachw books in the National Library of 
Peiping and the Library of the Palace Museum, 
1 8. Aooordmg to the catalogue this copy 
has only 4 chuan. I have seen a xerox of 


(this?) Pekmg oopy which قد‎ complete, 


however.) 

2. A copy in the Osaka Univermty of Foreign 

Studies (Osake Gaikoku-go Deigaku Tosho- 

kan), described by Watanabe Kuntard (Zötei 

Manshügo tosho mokuroku, Ajia kemkyü, 3, 

1982, 49-50). 

8. A copy acquired by Berthold Laufer for the 

him (A deri brary m erre de and described by 
him (4 ive the collection of 

hema ks in pros 


1i3. 
یت‎ owen وب‎ 


now 
ISO M Urin 
m Journal of the American Oriental Socidy, 60, 
1040, 554—863. The present odition is a 


facsimile of this copy. 
4. À © in the Narodov Axi, 
desoribed by, M. Volkova (Opisanie 
rukopisej Instituta narodov Asii, 
1965, no. re 
5. A oop m the National Li , Ulan Bator, 
deer by 17 M L. Misig in hs e (Ulayan 
wiws-wM nom-un 2440-4 
وی‎ nom-un men Mi wr bayiy-a man 
ROMER yarcay, , 1059, 216-17). 


6. Professor s mentions another oopy in 
the Peking National Library (Introduction, 
p.iv; aooording to Kanda thm copy only has 
4 chuan). 


RE une h gave one page of the Chicago MB 

and transliteration (p. 9 of the 

t edition). Of. his d pp. 561-8. 

p mentions that he had ted two stories 
and transliterated seven by that time. 
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tricked him, so that he may have said one 
thmg and written another at different times. 
Heno, o, perhaps, such apparent oonflicts of 
as the following. 

8 لبا ا يد رس ان‎ A she Dar 
and his companion Gendun, having been told 
to go home, st out on the long journey of 
hundreds of miles. ‘ As they rode, 


refugees. If, I asked him, 
fair enough, or a DS QU an 
Narvanohin monastery to 

make the best of things ? [M re 
sagely, in a revolution soft periods and hard 
periods alternate, and he was not m a position 
to know when the tide would turn.' 

Perhaps the Diluv did say somothing like 
this, but when ? Was it much later, when he 
had haps begun to oonceptualme his 

enoes of a revolution? We must 
remember that he had just come through a 
treason trial which had resulted in six death 
sentences. Other alleged conspiracies were 
being discovered, and armed uprisings were 
taking place (Political Memoirs, 1 . 
Summer 1930 was not itself a ' soft’ 
and there was harder to come. In fact, m his 
sutobiography the Diluv explains his flight in 
t terms. Bo far from setting out 

E home, he and Gendun never had any 
intention of going there. Nor did they need to 


weigh. Hinge up. The Diluv knew ho was & 
man, and would be wine to get out in 
a hurry. This is what he wrote: ‘I never 


thought of anything but to escape. Failure in 
to dass à would mean sure death; 
home, sooner or later there 
would be a new excuse for arresting me; and 
by the terms of my probation, that would also 
mean a death sentence.’ Bo he and Gendun 
&nd three others set out from the start 
to get away from the MPR. “We intended to 
march all through the night, he wrote, ‘m 
order to get well over the frontier, because rf our 
tracks should be found, we could be pursued.’ 
This book makes compelling if only 
for its moh store of facta, views and sdelights 
on events in M durmg & most critical 
period ی‎ P ut it 18 hard to know how 
to m tit. The Diluv reports what he and 
others without much orttical comment, and 


facts of all sorts lie side by mde, undifferenti- 
ated, 1n his Bo he seriously 
that in 1917 he saw & in the sky at 


U: He describes how the Ja Lama, a 
political adventurer of the early years of this 
century, could work 0, but does not let on 
as to whether he believed the tales. To 
some readers he may appear naive, to others & 
0, to yet others a subtle operator. But 
will, I daresay, feel baffled lost, at some 
pomt or other, uncertain as to the authors 


meaning, or the relative cance to be 
attached to some event or other. The Diluv's 
life in Mongolia b two different 


worlds of belef and viour, and much of 
the value of this book lies in the inmght it 
allows into the way a man who oould be said 
to be of a medioval cast of mmd acted in the 
face of an atheistic, Marxist revolution. 
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sarkiyas is such an important book that ıt is 
urgently needed that a reliable text be edited 
on oollation of many manuscripts and a 
romanized edition translation and notes 
be published for our study.' I &m pleased to 
that Professor Giovanni Btary, of the 
Universite Studi, Venioe, has prepared 
an edition of the text (based on MSS 1-8, and 
the Chmese text at the Academia Smica) and 
a translation into German which are announced 
by Harrassowitz in Wiesbaden for publication 
this year (Aaigtischo Forschungen, vol. 88). 

I would like to emphaarze that the publisher 
of the present first edition of Emu langgd orin 
sakda- gisun sarkiyan has rendered Manchur- 
ology an extremely valuable service by making 
this mportant text available to the scholarly 
public. This : indeed a landmark m Manchu 
studies. 

HARTHUT WALRAVENS 


HaLLvARD Kare Kurøy: Tibetan 
rugs. 236 pp., map. Bangkok: White 
Orchid Press, 1982. U8$40. 


This book ments the attention of those 
involved in the specific study of Tibetan orafts 
as well as those interested in Tibetan culture 
asa whole. It conveys a good deal of و نوت‎ | 
new mformation, ted in & con: 
somewhat general, but not superficial manner. 
The most useful and valuable material is oon- 
tained in oh. u which zm oonveniently divided 
into sections, dealing with production teoh- 

es, eus TAW مت‎ orile employed in makmg 
Tibetan ing methods and the 
different ی‎ e : 

The desoription of uction techniques, is 
clearly preeented well illustrated. The 
subject قد‎ not pursued ın groat depth, perhaps 
because the ground has y been oovered 
in detail by P. T. Denwood (The Tibetan 
carpet, Warminster, 1974). As for d 
methods, the organic materials used and the 
manner of extracting the natural dyes are well 
documented m & number of onginal Tibetan 
sources, but we do not have muoh ooncrete 
information on the subject in Western lan- 


The information vided by the 

un gun acquired mainly . his Tibetan 

informants, is well organixed, interesting and 
reliable. 


The most revealing section is that on the 
elements of design. It is usually difficult even 
for experts to discern individual artistio 
deaigns on a Tibetan mainly because 
the different symbols as motifs, whether 
they be the set of the eight &uspicious emblems, 
the four symbols of a scholar or even & variety 
of flowers, are stylized to such a degree as to 
be unrecognizable. The author po 


traces their o 85 far as ble. 6 Re 
evident here t a num of the designs 
used by Tibetans in the past were oopies 
(although with the addition of indigenous 
innovation anaes re Chinese dem which 
were always pop in Tibet and wn from 
the very early stage of Tibetan culture. 

The cha (Liv) consists of 
oolour plates and ions of Tibetan 
carpets divided according to their use: 


numerous drawings of the various 
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À oopy in the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinioe, Taipei, does only 
have the Chinese, not the Manchu text. Of the 
texts mentioned, nos. 2, 8, 5, are in Manohu 
only, while nos. 1, 4, 6 are in Manohu and 
Chinese. Originally the work was composed m 
Manchu and comprised 8 chuan. The author 
gave it to his friend Furenta: who put the MS 
in its present form, as we learn from the 
prefaces. The first preface was written by the 
author and ıs dated 12 January 1790 (accordmg 
to the Western calendar; the Manchu dato is: 
Abkas wehuyehe-+ susai dwc aniya sohon cobo 


oe was written by Furente and 1s dated 

June 1791 (m Manchu: Abkas wehiyehe-i 
susai magguci aniya sunja biyas ice de Wanyan 
Purentas ejehe).! While these two prefaces are 
to be found m the present edition, the third 
میتی‎ do ee the Jot clan, who trans- 
lated the book mto Chinese in 1809, is missing 
here as it applies to the bilingual text. 

The ork consists of 120 stories which all 
start with the phrase Emu sakda kexdwme, 
An old man said, whioh accounts for the ttle 
of the book. These stories are classified 
nei to their oontenta: M) of the 

(1 story), Imperial tomba ( peria! 

dorea oes (2), the way d ehe en ‘end 
(1), rites (1), punishments (1), banner officials 
(33), province officials (12), garrisons (3), 
foreign tribes (8), affairs (6), master’s 
teaching (10), diligence (1), teaching of young 
children (8), ‘mstruction P home (2), loyalty 
and filial piety (6), urging study (24), ancient 
matters (15). One story (pp. 3615 of the 
facsimile) was transcribed and translated b 
Erich Haenisch m his Mandschu-Grommats 
(Leipzig, 1961, 108-11); as oan be seen from 
his romanization Heenisoh did not use the 
aD but a slightly different vermon 

i mentions a oopy of the text in 
aanika private oollection, but it has not 
been found among Haenisch's papers whioh 
are now In the West Berlin State Li ). 
The Chi MS which we have now before 
dig Seal Js vety oledtiy written: The text 
is alightly incomplete, however: story 34 is 
PME M also the last eight linos of story 
116 o facsimile is usually well legible, but, 
in some instanoes, the redaction in ame by 
approximately 50 per oent causes problems. 
Pp. 138-0 were were printed out of focus (at leet n 
Mus acd) مي‎ Which are ported 

and oorrections which were 

in. Some of these seom to have been lost or 
misplaced in the meantime, and so they are 
not to be found in the faosimile, e.g. on p. 478, 
ond ime, next to- beye ’. On p. 488 one of 

rete een dang covers the last 
ee of : fusen adarame. 
uheri da Lai banin adarna babe. gomu 

i baita-t. 
closes his introduction with the 

statement: ‘ Emu tanggd orin sakda-i gisun 


1 Gimm erroneously gives the date: 1 May 
1791; the first of the 6th month is the date in 
Manohu, however. Cf. Kmdlers Literatur 
Lexikon. Darmstadt, 1970, 3088-80 (article on 
Amu tanggü orin sakda-i gisun sarbiyan). 
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dicates the work has been edited and updated, 
one finds in fact that matters such as simple 
computational errors in the origmal have not 
been edited out, but D pe and oom- 
mented upon tn (German-la ) footnotes. 
Many of the extra notes added by Ench F. W. 
Altwein are simply explanations in German of 
standard English terminology used by Robin- 
son, suggesting that the notes are intended 
moro to clarify the text for German 
readership than to update it. Figures in the 
text are poorly marked, if at all (Figs. 2, 8, 
and 4 seem to have disappeared altogether, 
despite numerous textual references). While 
the text fiequently has Chinese cheracters 
usefully interpolated, in several instances the 

oes allotted by the typist have not been 

ed (e.g. p. 100, n. 66). 

Robmson’s arguments in this book are 
marred by several weaknesses which his 
soholarship has subsequently outgrown. First, 
he spends too much tame with theories now 
thorough! discredited, y Hornbostel’s 
solen y untenable hypothesis of blown 
fifths. There is an apparent (unstated) fond- 
nees for Sachs’s notion of musical evolution, 
demonstrated by Robinson's description of the 
pres scale as ' primitive’ (p. 2) and the 

ef, oxpressed in the opening sentence, that 
‘the solution of the problem of tem- 
perament must mark a major stage of progress 
in the development of mumcal practice in all 
countries '. 

A second weakness, perhaps ariamg out of 
the notion of musical evolution, is that 
Robinson confuses and mixes musical theory 
and musical practice. In China, the two rarely 
met, even in the works of Chu Tzai-yu under 
consideration in this book; in Europe the 
distanction between theory and practice was 
less pronounced. 

A third weakness is biblography : many of 
the Western musicological sources cited are 
unsubstantasl and superficial reference works, 
and among Chinese sources, virtually no 
secon writings seem to have been oon- 
sulted. bmson should have known of the 
important and available article by Yang 


Yin-lin EE Ek M,‘ Pang chun lu suan chich 


ww ZB $5 fit ANE E QE (An account 
of the ای‎ oi vrine scholars towards the 
solution of the problem of the equal tempered 
soale in Chmese music), Yen ch'ing hsueh pao, 
21, 1987, 1-60. The bibliographical weakness 
has been entirely obviated m Robinson’s later 
contributions. 
ite the problems mentioned above, the 
book does have several useful and mformative 
features. It is good to have many of the 
anthmetioel computations set out in detail 
(other English writings have tended to avoid 
full computations). The book contains 
numerous translations from Chinese theoretical 
texts, handy for a student ap this 
daunting subject. I found the n of 
Babylonian theory and its possible connexion 
with Chmese theory intnguing and thought- 
provoking. 

Robinson, even in his mature writing, has 
& noteble oritio, Fritz Kuttner, and one of 
Kutiner's articles should be read in oonjuno- 
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saddlery rugs, houses and temple rugs, eto. The 
267 oolour illustrations of & wide range of 
traditional deaugns aro of great value since 
they in themselves convey a 0046م‎ 0 
of the distinotive and varied artistry of 
Tibetan There are virtually no 
museum collections of old Tibetan oarpets, the 
majority being In private on all over 
the world, but the author has managed to 
include oolour illustrations of quite a number. 
Finally, the book has a partio value as the 
soon oF & tradition overtaken since 1959 by 
the production of large quantitios of oarpots 
with domgns and shapes to please Western 
taste. 
T. SKOBUPSKI 


KENNETH ROBINSON: À ornuical study 
of Chu Tsat-yis’s contribution. to the 
theory of equal temperament in Chinese 
music. (Sinologica Coloniensia, Bd. 9.) 
x, 136 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 


Verlag GmbH, 1980. DM 38. 

This 15 a pioneer English-language study on 
Chinese mumo theory, written as an Oxford 
dissertation in 1948 or 1961 (citations vary 
It widely across tuning methods, G 
and Babylonian theory, mathematical pro- 
cedures, and Chinese theory up to the mxteenth 
century. Following hm own initia] plunge, 
Robmson has since produced further important 
studies, notab the section on Sound 
(Acoustics) ' ın Joseph Needham's Science and 
eivilisaison in China, 1v/1 (Cambridge, 1862), 
and the biography of Chu Tsai-yu in L. Car- 
rington Goodrich and Chaoying Fang (ed.), 
Dictionary of Ming biography, 1368-1644 (New 
York, 1976). 

It was an unfortunate choice to publsh the 
basicelly unaltered prelmunary study onl 
after a gap of 80 years filled with muo 
mterv work, «moe it compares unfavour- 
ably with Robinson's own subsequent scholar- 
ship and oan take no account of the significant 
developments in musioology in recent decades. 
I find it diffloult to believe that Robinson, m 
1980, could himself have decided that he 
wished hia Art cing Ho appoar 12 PE As 
an admirer of Robinson's work, I offer the 
following rather negative review only reluc- 
tantly. 

The book’s title is misleading: the study of 
Chu's oontnbu&on to equal-tem ent 
theory oocuples only a fow pages. Far more 
extensive are the discussions of tuning methods 
in abstract, Greek and Babylonian theory, and 


Chu's Chinese The contents are 
unbalanced, with core topios reoerving brief 
treatment and tial matters gomg on at 


length (such as the extraneous examination of 
how-ch't HR $f, Bodde's ‘Chinese cosmic 
magic known as watching for the ethers’). 
The contents reveal a great deal of research, 
though the writing often betrays haste and 


on. 
The editing of the book, done in Germany, 
leaves much to be desred. thongs Joseph 


pays‏ سا In a prefaco whioh‏ موس 
warm trıbute to Robinson's sch im-‏ 
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qualitative sons in the context XK fü] $E 
WE R ty JU HL GF He WE, translating 
the former into Are grand and the latter fire 
médiocre. Here both words refer to scope but 
not to quality (pp. 79-80). The word jf 
which means ' mannerism ' or cracy ' 
is rendered into passions (p.93). However, 
these errors can be seen as minor in companson 
with the general adequaoy of the translation 
for most of the original texts. 

i MA SEN 


Witt مها‎ and STEPHEN H. West: 
Chinese theater 1100-1450: a source 
book. (Münchener Ostasiatische Stu- 


dien, Bd. 27.) xv, 523 p. Wies- 
baden: Franz Bteiner V GmbH, 
1982. DM 48. 


This work is a major contribution to the 
msg Messe Dean Chins Bora the cary 
to the mid fifteenth century 


It brings t sources 
to the theatre walled Frons fam famous memorrs o 


the capitals of the Northern and Southern 
Sung dynasties, and from ‘ collected works of 
polite literature, vernacular novels and random 
collections of notes’ (p.1). It also provides 
five complete translations lof plays from the 
Yuan and early Ming peri whose main 
heroes and heroines actually belong to the 
theatre workl. 

The work is divided into eight chapters and 
includes an introduction, co vena poeti major 
areas as ' Theater and acting in the Sung and 
Chin’, ‘The institutional! and professiona | 
organmation of entertainers ’, ‘Some views of 
the social position of actors and theater ’, 
* Major of performances’, and four 
chapters devoted to critical commen em 
translation of important plays perta 
theatre life. 

This is & feast for those interested in tredi- 
tional Chinese theatre. It brings together for 
O TE مسرب ری‎ esr 

nese and Western studies, and 

bringa to fo the vitality of the theatre world 

of t a half centuries. This reader's 
favourite ps the translation of the performance 
of the seven turtles (p. 21): The translations 
are accurate and enjoyable on the whole, and 


time notmg variant readings of past scholars. 
In using this source book, however, one has to 
be aware of 


ters. To take a few examples k'en should 
be ken (p. 11, 1. 28); As should be oki (p. 12, 
L 39); should be Po (p. 22, 1. 7); Asi 
should be مويق‎ (p.39, L 17); kai should be 


(p. 41, L 17); low should be Lo (p. 41, L 36).‏ نع 
Wrong charactors include ff for je (p. 40);‏ 
fü for HR (p.67); fW for BW (Pp. 57;‏ 
AE for FE (p. 67); 18 for HR (p. 58); and‏ 
QE for jM, (p. 58).‏ 
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ton: ‘Prinoe Chu Twai-yu's life and work: 
a reevaluation of his contribution to equal 
temperament theory ', Ethnomusicology, 19, 
163-206. But while Kuttner gives a good 
historical survey and presents worthwhile 
oonclumons, hrs article contains muddled 
polemic, a bibliographic shambles, and naïve 
mathomatics. Overall, Robmson’s work قد‎ 
oonsilerably better. 
B. O. PROVINE 


MARTINE VEeLLEeTre-HÉMERY: Yuan 
Hongdao (1568-1610): théorie et 
pratique littéraires. (Mémoires de 
l'Institut des Hautes Études Chinoises, 
Vol xvm.) [v], 276 pp. Paris: 
Collége de France, Institut des Hautes 
Études Chinoises, 1982. 

Yuan Hongdao, the late Ming essayist and 
poet, was rediscovered by liberal writers of the 
1930s such as Ian Yutang and Zhou Zuoren 
after an eclipse of more than 200 under 
the tao Qin Dynasty. His unorthodox point of 

torature and his taneous style in 
pe and hei iA ل بای‎ for Both hus eclipse 


i M E Yuan Hongdao's‏ یه 
ne cae iliar to Chinese ears today,‏ 


he is almost unknown to the Western literary 
world. Two previous works on this writer in 
the West have been an unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis by H Alingshu, Yuan Hurgdao and 
the Late Ming literary and intellectual movement 
(Madison, Wisconsin, 1974), and Jonathan 
Chaves’s Pilgrim of the clouds (New York, 
1978) which comprises an English translation 
of & selection of poems and essays by Yuan 
8 o and hrs brothers, with a briof intro- 
duction. Martine Vallette-Hémery's is a com- 
prehensive study of Yuan Hongdao's life and 
writings, divided into four parts: parts 1 and 2 
introduce the social background and the 
literary movement of his day ; in the following 
two parts, the author focuses on Yuan Hong- 
dao’s literary theory, his style and the themes 
of his writings. In each part, abundant trans- 
a he original ee eee pravi te 


illustrate the anal ves the book a 
dual nature: on the one the translations 
fulfil the function of and com 
mentmg the analyses, but on the other, 


almost reduce the analyses to mere explication. 

All tho وین‎ liero been ur done, 
fone muoh of the flavour o orginal 
texta owever, some errors For 
mstance, HE f is translated as le powandre 
whioh ds to the first Chinese word. 
But, here it m the seoond word which is in 
question whereas tho first sorves only as an 


attribute. Therefore, the real moaning is affinité 
mondaines (p. 25). The author translates the 


verse Fl 41 BA علا‎ P, HEAR NT FH Fk in 
tho indicative rather than the subjunctive mood 
(p. 28). When the author makes distinctaon 
betwoon Mit MY and Ff jit, she translates the 
former as sentiment and the latter as émotion 
T The latter word is actually much 

oser to godt or saveur than émotion. She also 


mistakes the words XK and jy as having a 
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thing more elaborate is presumably meant to 
be said than can be by just one 
morpheme, whioh would have the effect of an 
antiolimax ' (p. 846), 1.e. in Li and Thompeon's 
terminology a ample verb would not have a 
sufficiently strong sense of disposal. 
The chapter makes four main 
points oet Blan two relating to mor- 
hology and two to een Morphologically, 
andarin exhibits little in the way of mflection 
but, on the other hand, it 1s relatively rich in 
oom . Byntactioally, it is described as 
a ‘topic-prominent' language and, from the 
point of view of word order, as bemg in the 
category of for which no basio word 
order oen be established. On ‘topic promi- 
nence ’ the authors summarize their own earlier 
pubhehed views (‘Subject and topio: a new 
typology of angues ^, m Charles N. Li (ed.), 
wbjed amd topic, New York, 1970, 457-89). 
With regard to Greenbergs word order 
typology (which rocognrses three main types 
of languages: WSO, 890 and SOV), Man- 
darin 1s problematıo in at least two important 
First, Greenberg's schema assigns no 
place to the notion of topio ', yet in Mandarin 
the latter notion 18 y more fundamental 
than that of ' subject’. Moreover, the topio of 
some sentencos is y distinct from both 
the subject and the obj . nds kudi hûn 
in aè kudi hdm wómen Ji féi (that piece fleld 
wo add fertihrer) ‘That field we fertilise ۰ 
Secondly, ‘ the order in which basio words and 
phrases occur 14 governed to a large extent by 
considerations of moaning -táthar than of 


atical funotaonas. means that 
sentences with verbs at the , in tbe 
middle, and at the end can be found in 


Mandarin ' (p. 19). For instance, the Mandarin 
translation of tke man kas coms (m which mon 
is, of course, definite) has the order: noun 
phrase-verb; whereas the Mandarin vorsion 
of someons has come (in which someone is 
indefinite) has the order: verb-noun phrase. 
Lı and Thompson argue that there are no 
satusfactory grounds for claiming that one of 
these orders is basic and the other derived. 
The discusmon of the notions 'topio' and 
‘subject’ and of word order—both in the 
typology chapter and also in the chapter on 
simple declarative sentences—will mterest 
ista as well as students and teachers of 
Mandarin. However, the book is not amed 
cally at linguists. Thus wherees Li and 
ompson have argued elsewhere against the 
notion a movement transformations ' on the 
basis of evidenoe from Mandarin (some of 
which 1s touched upon above), there is no 
mention of transformational rules in the 
present book. Moreover, there هد‎ only one 
pas marker, or tree diagram, in the whole 
k (moluded to clarify the point that the 
structure of nèi-ge zi de ylsi ' that character’s 


m * is [TA ge] si] de] yisi] rather than 
[Ines g [st de] [I (p. 128)). 
It is inevitable that in a grammar of the 


length of this one there are 
one is aware of problems with the proposed 
description. Thus at one point in the ooverbs 
chapter, ooverbs are classified into three 
groups: those that cannot be used as main 
verbs; those that have a different meaning 
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CHARLES N. Li and SANDRA A. THowr- 
son: Mandarin Chinese: a functional 
reference grammar. xix, 691 pp. Ber- 
keley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 1981. 
£26, $45. 


This volume, intended pnmarily for the use 
of students and teachers of Mandarin, contams 
24 chapters. Bome of them are general in 
soope, such as the typological chapter charac- 

Mandarin m relataon to other languages 
of the world or the one on the structures of 
simple declarative sentences. The majority 
are more specific, and devoted ma to 


particular parts of verba, 
adverbs, coverbs/prepositions, aspect markers, 
sentenoe-flnal cles and  pronouns—or 

cular oonsiructions—e.g. locative and 


ional phrases, negation, the imperative, 
the bd construction, the passive, preeentative 
sentences (inolu existential sentences), 
questions, comperatives, nominalizations and 
serial verb constructions. There is also & long 
chapter on word structure, (The pingin 
romanization ployed throughout the book 
is in 


| osi, review.) 

e approach the authors follow is described 
as ‘functional’: i.e. as they put it (p. xii), 
* We attempt as much as ble to discuss 


the structural properties of sentences in the 
m terms of the pragmatio situations 

in which they ere used, that ıa, with an eye 
toward ther entire communicative context. 
It is our conviction that only in terms of these 
fonctaonal factors can the grammar of & 
language be understood ۲. As an illustration of 
اسف رایس‎ may As ment A 
about the circumstances under which the bd 
construction 18 used. They speek of a con- 
tinuous scale situations m which it 
هر‎ obligatory to use the bá construction and 
those which the construction would be 
rmpoamble. In the former case the activity 
described by the sentence in question 1s clearly 
mdıoated as being one of ‘disposal’, Le. of 
domg something to ۶ ioular entity; and 
the en m question is not only definite but 
also highly prominent as far as the speaker and 
listener &re oonoerned. To the extent that 
either of these oonditaons is not met, the oom- 
pulsion to use the bé oonstruction 18 oorre- 
spondmgly weaker. The reason the verb in a 
construction is always &ocompenied by some 
constituent such as an adverb, a directional, 
perfective aspect or a resultative verb suffix— 
which has often been noted in the past—1is that 
such elements ‘ serve to elaborate the nature 


e tee E 

In bing thezr orientation as functional, 
the authors claim to be provi the first ever 
desorption of Mandarin in functional terms 
(p. iil). On this one oan surely take msue. 
‘there aro many places in Chao Yuen-ren's 
A grammar of Chinese, Berkeley, 1968, 
m whioh it would qualify as functional m their 
terms. For instance, on the requirement that 
the verb m a bá oonstruction should be 
complex, Chao writes that ‘ since [the bd con- 
struction] is employed to advance the postion 
of the object and get 1t out of the way, some- 
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text, the stanza divisions of which it retains; 
the Chinese text ıs accompanied by a critical 
apparatus, but the translation is not annotated. 
Lau introduces Part 2 with an excellent 
account of the two manuscripts, showing that 
in spite of variants they belong to a smgle 
reoension, that the readings are often but not 
always superior to those of the Wang Pi text, 
that tho evidence for the reversed 
order of the two parts with the ist tradi- 
tion is slender (pp. 160 f.)) that the Wang Pi 
text has an independent ancestry nt least as 
far baok as the late third daty B.O. (p. 162), 
and that the additional grammatical cles 
of the Ala Wang Tui taxt remove some formerly 
trou ambiguities. As'an introduction to 
of the Tao te ching in the light of 
the now evidence, this hook will be indis- 
ponsable to Wostern sinologists for a long 
time to come. i 

For reasons more likely'to derive from the 
problem of changing publishers than from tho 
will of the author, the book قد‎ badly, indeed 
deoeptively, i It does not even oa 
& date, merely ' Copyright. D. C. Lau 1908, 
1882”. If the reader sa note pasted after 
printing on the back of tho title page (‘ Part 1 
... was first published in 1003 by Pengum 
Books Ltd.’) he will find hothıng to tell 


has now been improved by ‘a fairly radioal 


revision ' in the light of the new manuscripta. 

Even after sorting out this confusion, one 

remains in doubt as to ihe status of the 

‘ Translation of the W: Pı text' and 

"Translation of the Ma "Wang Tui manu- 

scripts’. The former, the familiar Penguin 
as 


a now dbsolete reconstruc- 


on, 
tion of the original by emending the Wang Pi 
text; the latter is from a new reconstruction 
from 


e restorations of 
de eo ی ل‎ Tea Yo opan the posibility 

of the Wang Pi text corrected from 
the Ma Wang Tui variants (aince Lau does not 
commit himself as to whioh reoension is the 
older). In the Part 2 tranelation Lau takes the 

ty for of mind (of great 
ira oa m tho tacos of notes un- 


himself in a halfway house, all the more un- 
comfortable because in reading the second 
version he has to refer back to the notes on 
the first. We are left in urgent need of that 
fall revision of the well loved book of 1968 
which some readers of the blurb will surely 


suppose they aro buying. ۰ 

y comparing Lau's two versions one comes 
to see the uses for scholarship of the new 
manuscripts in a muoh clearer perspective. 
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when used as & main verb; and those that 
have the same m when used as a main 
verb. The item ddo is included in the last 
category, ie. it 1s said to have the same 
meaning in xoman jî didashing ddo Ni 1 
(we how : many o'clock arrive New York) 
What time do we arrive in New York ?’— 
where it is the main verb—and in women 
ak arg Niyat qe (wo oen go liic] New 
York go) ‘ We often 


it is & ooverb (p. 868). Three later, in 
relation to the example td ddo ün qù le 
(Bêg to [ondon go ) ‘ He/ahe has gone to 

on’, we read: ‘ Ddo [here] is... nota 
verb, because it does not have its verbal 


meanmg "arrive" ". 


( CRS ' in the morphemo-by- 
morpheme translation of the last examp 
stands for ' currently relevant state’, which of 
course has no bearing on the point under 
discussion.) 

In general, however, the text is very clearly 
written and the explanations of the meaning 
of particular construotions are ptive. 
There are also useful summaries at the end of 
each chapter. The book will undoubtedly be 
of considerable use to students and teachers of 
Mandarm. It will also provide li with 
a wealth of information about the 
and & large stock of well-chosen exam 
sentenoes. 

D. O. BBNXNTT 


D. C. Lav (tr.): Chinese classics: Tao 
te ching. xl, 325 pp. Hong Kong: 
Chinese University [1982]. $23. 
The Tao te ching is one of the world's most 

translated books, for the last two decades 

Professor D. C. Lau's version in 

Ciassios (Lao Tru; Tao te ching, 1968) has 

been accepted by many of us as the standard. 

It was a version both close to the originel and 

readable, admirable for its textual 
as woll as for its no-nonsense 
approach to مله‎ philosophy, but not as it has 

turned out d ; the disoovery in 1973 

at Ms Wang Tui of two nearly intact manu- 

scripts of the second oen B.C. has for the 
first time roleased us from enoe on the 
text accompanying the oommentary of Wang 

Pi E 8M (a.p. 226-49) on which translations 

have hrtherto been besed. One therefore 

eagerly weloomes the new version in whioh 

Lau takes account of this new evidence. 
His new book is in two distinct parts. Part 1 

(‘Translation of the Wang Pi text') هد‎ a 

reproduction of the whole Penguin Classio, 

introduction, translation, commentary and 
appendices, reset but complete except for the 
dropping of the last paragraph of the intro- 
duction, and with the very useful addition of 
tho Chinese text al ing with the lish 
on Part 2 (' Translation of the 

Ms manuscripts") simílarly alter- 

nates the & Ohinese text estab- 

lished by collation of the two man and 
by ooo&sonal emendation from the Wang Pi 
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reduced to guessing from context whether a 
verb 1s active or passive, tranmtive or ın- 
transitive. Lau himself notices that m many 
negative sentences the man have now 
established the verb as ve, with an 
impliort resumptive object, by reading fw JB 
(roughly equivalent to pu chi AR Z ‘not... 
rt ’) where the Wang Pi text bas pw (pp. 168—6). 
But he does not take advantage of the dis- 
tmotion first pomted out in 1970 by Jobn 
Cikoski ın his Yale dissertation 
Chinese word-classes, 54—71, between ‘ neutral’ 
or ‘direct’ verbe ( of English ‘know’: 
‘He knows 1t/He knows’) and ‘ergative’ 
verbe (type of lush ‘stop’: ' He stops it/ 
Tt stope) In doubtful cases we can now, 
of gu from context, search the 
conoordances to decide whether the verb is 
neutral or ergative, often with conclusive 
results; and one of the revelations of the 
Ma Wang Tu: discoveries is that we can now 
do this as confidently with the Tao ما‎ ching as 
with the Tao chuan or Mencius. Lau assumes 
that we are still free to understand wang Se 
as ‘be forgotten’ (Stanza 33, of. p. 178) and 
sha FF as ‘ be killed’ (Stanza 78), as though 
they were ergative; but both are neutral 
verbs, and reman ‘forget’ and ‘kil’ with 
or without object. The importance of the 
distinction is well shown by the followmg 
extraordmary in the Wang P: text, 
substantially identioal in the manuscripts 
except for tho additional preposition yu f 
which we mark by bracketing : 
Stanza 1 


RAR Li F SW, JU EX ۸۳ ۰ 
Ax BH DEAF À EL CR) KE, 
Ak ok F Ui, mk ۳ 110 0 


Lau (Part 2 version) 

‘Hence the large state, by taking the 
lower position, annexes the small state ; 

The small state, by taking the lower 
posttion, is annexed by the large state. 

Thus the one, by takmg the lower pomtion, 
annexes ; 

The other, by taking the lower position, is 
annexed.’ 

In this vermon (which 1s rather loose, 
ignormg the particles gi J4 ‘ thereby, in order 
to’ and tse [ll] ‘(if ...) then’), Lau twice 
switches between active and passive verbs in 
clauses which in the Wang Pı text are struc- 
turally parallel. But بو‎ D this 
passage substantially unal from hrs older 
version, he claims that the switch is confirmed 
by the Ma Wang Tui reading in line 2 whioh 
contrasts ايك‎ FY ‘annex’ with ch'u yw ‘be 
annexed by’ (p.182). Even tf this were 
acceptable, lines 3 and 4 stall lack any marker 
of the supposed change from active to passive ; 
the sole contrast (not brought out by Lau) هد‎ 
between yi ‘ m order to’ and the conjunction 
erh Ti]. However, a search of the ooncordances 
supports Cikoski’s clamufioation of ch'u as a 
neutral verb, and confirms that cÀ'w yw 
regularly means ‘take from ' (not ‘be taken 
by’). e amgle additional particle in the 
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The com n suggests more than one direc- 
ton for er advance. In the first place it 
may not be necessary, as Lau still assumes, to 
int to the traditional procedure of expla 
problematio graphs by substitutmg stan 
ones, as though the words they represent have 
remained constant. Characters with shared 
phonetio often t semantic and phonetio 
differentistions of a mngle ancestral word, and 
the phonetic written without radical m ۶ 
pre- or early Han manuscript may well 
represent this ancestral word. The point may 
be illustrated by the three cases of ch'in/ 
*GTON Ej ‘be namduous, diligent’, all 
written in the manuscripts without radical 
as c. 
(1) Stanza 6. Lau still nooepta the phono- 
logically implaumble equation by Kao Heng 
th XE (Lao-tsy cheng be E PF TE M 
Peking, 1950, 18£) with chin/*DZ'TEN, 
TSPEN 2 ‘ bo drained, used up ’, although all 
Kao's supporting examples seem to have a 
narrower reference, to the umng up of strength ; 
Indeed, three out of the five are in the angle 
phrase 7j J ‘ther strongth 18 exhausted ’. 

(2) Stanza 41. Lau was formerly satisfied by 
ch'in ‘bo asmduous', but in the light of the 
manuscript evidence now prefers to take it as 
chin 4% ‘ scarcely, barely ' (p. 172). 

(8) Stanza 52. Kao took it as ch'in Jjf ‘ bo 
debilitated by toil’, but Lau in both transla- 
tions prefers chin ‘ be drained ' as m Stanza Û. 


Such an approach was unavoidable as | 
as we had only iga hicall tare 
ang 


recension, but the ui discoveries 
9 new Most characters with this 
phonetic, as ed in Karlgren's Grammata 


serica, represent semantoally related words 
with a basic sense of ‘ wear out one’s strength ^" 
Without departing ementially from u's 
resulta, one can formulate them more eoono- 
mically by assummg that the manuscript 
graph teprosenne the anoestral word as used at 
verbal and at pre-verbal sentence positions : 


Verbal. Stanza 6. H zz كم‎ € ' Umng it 
u do not wear out your strength’ (Lau: 
Yet use will neret exhausta"). Stanza 52 
# جر‎ A ih ‘AU your Life you will not wear 
out your strength’ (Leu: ' And all your life 
you will not run dry’). In ing & oom- 
mendetory sense as ch'in ' be assiduous’ the 
verb ceased to be appropriate to those 
But altho to clans and others it is 
commendable to wear oneself out in devoted 
service, to Taoists it is better to use as little 
effort as possible. 


Pre-verbal. Stanza 41 d ع‎ fj < ‘ Only 


by woarmg out his strength is he able to 

it * = ‘ He is barely able to practise it " 
(lai: 'It is barely within his powers to 
practise it’). In this pomtion the word became 
chun ‘ barely ’. 

In the second place, Lau has not appreciated 
the full extent to which the new readings 
eliminate the syntactic ambiguities of the Tao 
te ohing. Tu waite of all advances in the study 
of Chinese , there have always been 
places in the Wang Pi text where one هذ‎ 
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with literary theory and technique in the 
Bouthern ies era. Both anthologies 
were associated with two Liang crown primoes, 
the Anthology compiled by Hsiao T'ung, and 
New songs commissioned by his brother, Hsiao 
Kang who ی ی‎ himi on. علط‎ untimely 


As Knechtges remarks in hw introduction, 
Hsiao was not concerned with stating in 
his Preface where his theoretical erences 
lay, or what side he favoured in the heated 
debate of his day on the issue of conservative 
classicism and innovatory, modernism. Yet his 

prinaple of from the vast 
of ese writing indicates his middle-of-the- 
road conservative , taste. For example, 
he consciously avoid | ‘including anything 
from the oontemporary vogue for erotio verse, 
joyously celebrated in hæ younger brother's 


commissioned anthology; songs from a 
terrace. His concern, toor y with the xlea of 
erature's civilizing civizing power, its = 
cres order and e mo 
human life, whioh he 
reflects a sober, th: do ihe nee 
cultural oy atthe past But Knechtges 
correctly adjusts the notion Ton that Haiao Turo’ 5 
view of ture was didactic or tendentious : 


he stresses that his aim was to entertam his 
readers. He concludes that the prince's am 


was omentially tue, to display 
the variety of the belletristic tradition from the 
late Chou to his own day, a span of nine 
centuries. 


Knechtges ably deals with numerous prob- 
lems inherent in the anthology. He poarts the 
date of its compilation ag c. A.D. 520-620. 
the three traditions concerning its oom 
he opts for a joint compilation, probably 
involving Hsiao T'ung himself, his fnend Liu 
Halao-cho, and perhaps others lke Ho Sun. 
(Unfortunately, he converts this conjecture 
into faot, p.512, n.254, where the word 

should have been added to ' Liu 
ا‎ Xiao's Wen zuan collaborator ’.) 
The béte noire of these problems is the validity 
of Hsiao T'ung's selection. But the 
of what is left out and who is included is surely 
an insoluble problem, given the nature of an 
anthology as a literary form. Personal taste 
must enter -into the piler’s choice, no 
matter how catholic he tries to be. The oon- 
flict m taste is evident in the number 
of supplements to the [Wen Aswan, the re- 
arrangement of it by finicky purists, and even 
a completely alternative و‎ Much of 
Knechtges’s discussion ‘here irrelevant, 
qu why X was وده‎ Y included, 
اع‎ his discussion of this point certain! 
Illustrates, uf indeed proof were sen ول‎ 
Knechtges’s own vast aoquaintanoe with little 
known works. He is right to chide Hsiao 


however, for not incl more of 
T'ao Oh'ien's w his ‘ Stilling the 
ions prose-poen ' (Hsien chnag fu). 


ps avoidance of contem and recent 
erotica was his motive. That ho indi oluded erotio 
prose-poems of the pseudonymous Sung Yu 
may bave been because he considered them to 
1 by virtue of their 
albeit erotio, these 
ed the fountainhead 
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manuscripts does Indeed esta blrsh for the first 
time a syntactically unambiguous text, but 
with & different meaning : 

' Henoe if & state thereby (by the 
pamivity with which tho female conquers 
tho malo) puts itself below a small state, it 
wins the small state ; 

ne itself below 

a large stater IY wina from Hie B largo state: 

Thus one is lower rder to 

The other by being the lower in? 

The point is not that only one but that both 
states gain umbling themselves, the larger 
presumably idle tho smaller will prefer ch 
to a more arrogant master, the smaller because 
it wins protecti protection froin tho ee 

The transcription of the Ma 
seems to be generally acourate, but lue 
line of p. 274 a (tj has dropped out after ij . 

A. 0. GRAHAM 


Davin R. KNxonrazs (ed. and tr.) : Wen 
xuan, or Selections of refined literature. 
Vol.1: Rhapsodies on ises and 
oamitals, Xiao Tong (501—531). xiv, 
627 pp. (Princeton Library of Asian 

tions.) Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1982. 
£31.30. 


There are moments in «nology when a 
translator admira suits the text he has 
undertaken to exp and present to hu 

es. This is the os with David R. 


Knechtges and the aixth-oen A.D. classic, 
the Wen Aswan, or Anthology of literature. The 
harmonious relationship tranalator 


and text is particularly notceable in this, the 
first of his rs eight-volume series which 
wil inclu entire anthology. For 
this first volume contains extremely difficult, 
and often frankly boring, 
require dense annotation, 
clear English. The three Chmeee authors 
represented hore, Pan Ku, Heng, and 
Tso Sen of the Han and Wei eras, have 
written long prose-poems (fx) on various 
Chinese capital cities with the aim not only of 
conver ae colourful, abstruse, and sometimes 
o information, but also of demonstratmg 
their scholarly prowess and descriptive verve. 
It ts their scholarly and epideicho qualities 
that so clearly find their match in Professor 
ae Solon of t ponderously, 
logy ‘erature ( but 
deliborately rendered ون‎ Eneohtges as Selec- 
tions of refined erature 
songs a jade fate (Yut'ai ksin-ywng), 
constitute the sole surviving anthologies of 
literature of the Liang Dynasty. Unlike New 
songs, which contains i 
verse devoted to the theme 
Anthology contams 37 genres of poetry and 
proas on B groat ue ص‎ thn These two 
anthologies evolved an earlier antho- 
logical tradition, as Knechtges explains in his 
uable mtroduction, elaborating on James 
R. Hightower's 1957 article. An interest in 


A genres ddr تور‎ in the late Han and 
Wei eras, one facet of a general preoccupation 
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inoonsutenoy not corrected in his index, which 
should have both forms of the commentator’ 
name. 


While the index is admirably detailed, 
curious lacunae ooour: e.g. the Yw4'ai ksin- 
Ling's name, 


yung only appears under Hsu 
ang P'ing-txu is absent from Chang Heng’s 


entry. 

Similarly, his comprehensive bibliography شد‎ 
thoroughly commendable, for the 
section on the texts of the Wen Asuan, which 
finely epitomizes bis fuller dmoumion of its 
textual , scholarahip, and translations 
(pp. 52-70). Yet a few critioums are in order 
here. First, surely it is mappropriate to lump 
all oriental works er, ema of 
historical period and function, while grouping 
all Western works seperately? À better 
bibhographio format would have been: 
A. Primary sources, B. Secondary works. Much 
of Knechtges's Chinese and Japanese material 
is olassifiable as secondary works. Moreover, 
there are some omissions. While ho includes 
Ronald C. Miao's essay on Palace-style Poetry 
(erotic verse), its untenable hypothesis of 

litioo-erotio allegory going unchallenged 
p: 497, n. 90), my own dimertation on the 

«t'ai Asin-yung, the repository par excellence 
of Palace-style P , 1 omitted. (In- 
oidentally, to state that Hsu Ch'ih, Hsu "a 
father, was the ‘reputed '' inventor" of the 
pelaco-style form’, as Kneotitgos does on the 
same page, 1s misleading, for that attribution 
is only one of several traditions با یی‎ tiè 
rise of boudoir verse.) Knechtges's biblio- 
graphera, acknowledged in his are 
generally to be praised for the low 
of typographi errors in this section of the 
book, a standard maintamed throughout the 
volume. 

Princeton Univeraity Press must bo lauded 
for this exemplary addition to its by now 

i ed translation senes. It nicely 
complements those publications of theirs on 
Chinese literaturo, aol ea ی‎ Poe 


forte is bold hypothesis and mnaginative 
analysis. I look forward to the next two 
volumes by Professor Knech which are 
now ready for publication. Of his diligenoe one 


oan only hope: Ch'ien ch'iu chang jo sew, 
* Let it be so for one thousand autumns ! ' 
ANNI M. BIRRELL 


Davi R. Kxsonrezs (ed. and tr): 
The Han shu biography of Yang Xiong 
(53 B.0.—4.D. 18). (Occasional Paper, 
No. 14.) ix, 178 pp. Tempe, Arizona : 
Center for Asian Studies, Arizona 
State University, 1982 [pub. 1983]. 
84. 

The life of the Han author Yang Halung 
demonstrates with what caution the historian 
today should elicit soolal and intellectuel 
generalizations from biographiosl data. For 
though Yang belonged to the middle Han era, 
he was singularly out of touch with oontem- 
porary mores in terms of his career and bis 
writmgs. A native of Ch‘eng-tu in Shu oom- 
mandery, with pretensions to dynastic descent 
from the ancient Chou, he only ventured forth 
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of & oertam type of prose-poem, and so 
belonged to the museum of literary history. 
Knechtges هد‎ at his most compelling when he 


explores various styles, notng the 
blurred borderline Potresi many apparently 
(e.g. the affinity 


disperate' 
rhymed loges sung, and tetrasyllabic praise- 


tean). 

rs provides useful tabulations, such 
as the contents of tho Wen Asuan, giving tho 
sequence of the and the number of 
examples of each. Of the 761 pieces by 0 
authors, 65 are prose-poems, 443 are sh 
lyrics, while the 261 pieces include 
selections from the Ch‘u T's'u and elogies, and 
various prose pieces such as letters, dirges, 

treatuses, and so forth. Knechtges 
rightly notes that many of the latter prose 
works have as their central concern aspects of 
literature. He also tabulates the 15 sub- 
categories of prose-poems and the 23 sub- 
categories of lyrica, with the number of 
oxamples in eaoh. In an important section of 
his introduction he discusses eech piece, 
dealing with its authenticity, its place m 
literary history, whether ıt has been translated, 
and its bi phic data. He emphase the 
emergence of parallel prose and the pre- 
eminence of pentasyllabic lyrio verse from the 
late Han to the Liang. 

The x prose- on capitals follow (their 
listing in the tents leaves much to be 
desired, especially the use of the posts’ courtesy 
names, by which they are not generally known, 
a oe reversed in the Biographical 
Sketches). Knechtges’s format in the tranals- 
tions is to face & page of translation (or لعا‎ 
page) with Its relevant notes, which for 
casy readmg. These notes molude detailed 
explanations of allusions, legends, place-names, 
historical personages, curios, archaic customs, 
ritual gestures and insignis, and rank. He 
makes useful cross-references to phrases used 
in other prose-poems in this volume. He pro- 
vides numerous glosses on abstruse vocabulary, 
sometimes traditional commentaries 
and offering his own rendering, well-supported 
by documentation. Textual variants are, how- 
ever, thinner on the ground, ooourrmg more 
frequently early on in Pan Ku's pieces, and 

y less so as the volume proceeds. 
ut if the reader expects a judicious and oom- 
prehensive presentation of traditional scholar- 
aip on tho Wen kekan (mainly Han, T'ang, 
an Ch ig ezegon); he will not always find it. 
For tgos has elected to provide early 
commentaries on individual proee-poems, as 
carly as the Han and Wei-Chin, rather than 
commentaries by scholars ting the Wen 
Asian. On the other he supplements to 
some extent these early oommentators with 
data from later Wen hsuan sch A 
Perhaps this methodology is what he in 
when he explains in his Preface that he has 
‘ made a signifloant contribution m presenting 
the information they (re. traditional oom- 
a باس‎ oon in a more precise and oom- 
prehensi form'. Again, some oonfumon 
arises in his use of commentators’ names, 
e.g. Liu Yusnlin appears in hi text. Liu 
K'we in his list of 'frequently mentioned 
commentators’ (some not so t) an 
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also contains two of his rejoinders to critics. 
His biography also records Yang’s synopses of 
his E. sayings and Grand mystery. It 
appears that this biography consists of auto- 
biographical material from Yang's hand pro- 
cedmg Pan Ku's summary of his subject. 
Professor Knechtges sérves Yang Heung 
well with this revieed and augmented version 


of his LE امن‎ Hie notes cover oon- 
ف رت‎ of allusions, specification of dates, 
ascertainment of poem location of place- 


His transla of 
this complex, problematioal work is careful and 
accurate, yet not, I hink Miltonian ’, as he 
would hare it—that مط‎ doing Milton a 
disservice | Knech 'a short مدا ون اا‎ 
vides ain An eren jographi- 
cal translation. He also oa difficult, 
pro, salty an who earl Bimal? to 
ee ed 
‘I RS bene! Fossil and honor,/And 
am not trou by poverty and low positson./ 


Although my family wealth is no more than 
ten cattles / And I lack reserves of even 
& bushel or bushel ofigrain,/I am content.’ 
ANKE M. BIBRELL 
WILLIAM Watson (ed): Lacquerwork 


in Asta and ' À Colloquy held 
22-24 June 1981. (Colloquios on Art 
and Archaeology in Asia, No. 11.) 
University of London, Percival David 
Foundation of Chinese Art, School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 1982. 
343 pp., 90 plates. £11. 

This dpi intended 


er scholars of art history and 
of the N and Far Fasi, was 


yr, 

editor in his preface hopes that it ' verified 
technical compartsons ۲ and that ‘some mis- 
& which the subject in 

e past may have been removed '. The papers 
are published in the order of presentation and 
a reviewer may perhaps best serve as a guide 
through the renty. densely packed manu- 
sari 


Scott: ‘The earliest 
ite Gene ee Julia Hutt: 


on techni 
A end اوه‎ p are کت‎ Bien Moherin. ` Near 
eastern laoquerwork : and early evi- 
denoe'; Nurhan Atasoy: ' kish laoquer ' ; 
and Mark Zebrowaki: ' Indian laoquerwork 
and the antecedents of the g&]&r style’. 
For catalogue introductions to 
some of the notable collections look to Jennifer 


3 "Youn and Ming ous nthe Roya 


Lacquer 
items in the Chester Beatty Library '. All these 
ee ee to the collection oon- 

Impey oontnbuted a paper, 
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to the Han capital when he was aged 40 to seek 
an official post. When he died at the age of 70 
he had attained but a very junior rank, and 
was in the end awarded an honorary title on 
the basis of his old age and of 


bravely of one prose-poem 
peror Ch'eng, ° the Son of Heaven marvelled 
at it’, he was passed over in official life. His 


contemporaries voiced spiteful, ی‎ 
critiowm of his literary and philoso 


thousand words./... It 
is my that your “ dark mystery " is 
still “ white "./For why have you been such 


a miserable failure as an official ?' Another 
remarked of his Grand mystery: ‘I foar that 
later men will use it to cover sauce jars.' To 
these jibes Y. would only laugh, while 
penning a spirited defence of his 

To some extent this laok of a tion 


was due to Yang's deliberate rejection of 
modernism. He was an antiquarian at heart, 
interested in the olassios and old scholarly 
works. His commentary on the / ching, the 
Grand mystery (T'as ksuax), his imitation of the 


Lan yu, isi ی‎ sayis sayings (Fa yen), his lexical 
anth , Comp annotations on the 


Ts'ang (Ts'‘ang hi Anin isuan, based 
on La Ssu’s earlier lexicon), all illustrate Y. 
antiquarian scholarly pursuits. Moreo 
deliberatel topta trac poe of with 
tracks and ado 
drewal from the h burly of 
life. om an a of Han ol 
the reigns of three emperors (Ch'eng, Ai, P‘ing), 
bealdes various pu rulers, and in the inter- 
regnum of Wang . Times for prudenoe, 
مت ی‎ Yang ouest d 
Yang's reticent, even pusillanimous 
nature lay a streak of intellectual pride and 
stubborn non-conformism. What he wrote was 
not mtended for a general readership. He 
addressed hunself to the connoisseur. 
As he put it in one of his defensive cosa 
a) ees 
gold/... the moet e tak cannot 
matoh the hearing of common 
virtua lepiya, yet designed tete 
virtuosi displays nod o exerci morai 
asi upod his 
lees when ria i وی‎ the AE nn 
of his prose-poems fell on deaf ears, he aban- 
doned the form and turned to abstruse 
philosophy. 
Fortunately for Yang, his lifs and works 
sppealed to Pan Ku, who included a two- 
y of him in his History of the 
Former Han (Han shu, 87a—b). Forty yoars 
tat villo Y the kindly Pan Ku noted 
wW gt ir ande 


Ec ug عسي‎ d RN erit Pan's 


ler tion of Yang's 
T it includes hie four prose poemas, 
' Sweet Springs Palace’, * Ho-tang ’, * Barri- 


cade hunt’ (also known as * Plume hunt’ ) 
and ' Tall Poplars Palaoe ', besides ' 
sorrow ', an elegy in the prose-poem style. It 
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disoussion in such gatherings that ideas and 
pont of ۲۱۵۴ actually oxtend tho subjeot. We 

k to the results of the discussions in future 
publications. 

Professor Watson established the Colloquies 
which are now the forum for scholars m many 
different but related fields of art history and 
arohaeology. Tho present Colloquy هد‎ one of 
the mohest so far and the last under Professor 
Watson’s editorship, a fitting farewell on his 
retirement from the diroctorship of the 
Foundation. 

MARY TREGRAR 


Ero مت‎ and Marius B. JANSEN 
(ed. and tr.): My therty-thres years 


dream: the autobiography of Miyazakı 
Toten. (Princeton ‘brary of Asian 


Translations.) xxvii, 298 pp. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1982. £17. 


This عد‎ a weloome translation from the 
Japanese original of San; lsawnen no yume, tho 
fascinating autobiography of a loyal Ja 
supporter of Sun Yat-sen. It was published in 

2 when the writer, Mryaxaki Töten (1870- 
1922), was in his thirty-third year and regarded 
himself as a complete failure. With disarming 
honesty and humour he presents a self-portrait 
which unsparingly catalogues his faults and 
woaknosses. He also describes the idealstio 
atmosphere in which ho grew up, the process 
by which he came to devote himself to the 
social. political and economic revival of Asa 
through port for tho rovolutionary movo- 
mont in ‘China, and tho as yet unmiocossful 
intriguos in which he was involved as a result. 

Miyazaki grew up in what had been tho 
Tokugawa domam of Kumamoto. tho D 
son of a land-ow family which had 
its rural-samura1 (gobi) status after the 1011 
Restoration. ی ید‎ was not one of the 
domains which had been suocessful in the 
Restoration, and its ex-s&murai were therefore 
somewhat alienated from the new regime. 
Several of the slightly older generation came 
under the influence abun American employed 
by the feudal authorities to teach Western 
learning, and devel into leaders of 
Christianity in Japan. a result of somewhat 
diteront o. experiences, Miyazaki, too, becomes 

or & time, but after muoh searoh- 
ing, وي‎ under the influence of his equally 
idealistic older brothers, his need for a cause 
finds expression in the resolve to work for a 
Chmese revolution. Even after this momen- 
tous decmon has beon made, howover, the 
autobiography contmucs to give a peculiarly 
aimless improssion. This ها‎ presumably partly 
bocauso of ee s honesty about his 


behaviour, and partly because at the tume of 
ی‎ te lacked &ny Ts achievement which 
could bo seon to unify his activities. A true 


sense of direction only oomes when ho finds the 
ideal Chinese leader in the person of Sun 
Yat-son, tho real horo of the story. From then 
on Mi ki is Sun's faithful assistant, showing 
hitherto hidden qualities of tact, leadership 
and resourcefulness as he asylum in 


Japan for a paranoid K'ang Yu-wei, acts as 
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‘ Japanese export lacquer of the 17th century ’, 
ın which he ou in some detail the trade 
laoquers, ther distribution, and the mter- 
communication of both style and technique 
resultmg from this. A specifically Western 
Kapocs of the intoroommunication thome is 
en up by John Hardy: ‘ Western ja 
1070-1770 '. This paper might also be 
as one of a small group which discuss more 
specialised subjocts, narrow ın date or subject, 
such as Toshio Watanabe: ‘ Namban lacquer 
shrmes, some new discoveries’, reporting a 
useful amall group of objects. Oliver Watson : 
' An Islamio lacquered dish’, deals with just 
one unpublished wooden dish of the thirteenth- 
fourteenth oentury in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Masako Shono: ‘The Koryo sutra 
box with scroll ornament inlaxl in mother of 
pearl’, consxlers one shape of object with a 
specific style of decoration. 


Two longer research papers came 
from George Kuwayama and von 
Dr. Kuwayama’s ‘Recently ds- 


covered Sung lacquers’ هر‎ a fully annotated 
paper, though lackmg characters which 
would make references much easier to check. 
Dr. von Ragué: ‘The makie tradition’, 
follows up three styles within this tradition of 
E lacquer. ' Early lacquer in Iran’, by M. 
Kiun 18 a study of techniques and contams 
notes on materials. Margaret Med- 
ee * Lacquered furniture’ ıs on the paintod 
decoration. Basil Robmson bite n short 
per, ‘Some thoughts on Qajar laoquer’, a sub- 
eot ripe for study, ıt 18 to be hoped, by scholars 
of the area. Ernst Grube tackled an enormous 
subject, ' Traditionalism or forgery Lacquer 
painting ın 18th century Iran’, ın which he looks 
ahead to a larger publication in tho near future. 
It seems that it wns the technique and the 
material which most bothored ers, wheie 
they mentioned it, and this must be the 
‘technical comparison’ referred to in the 
mtroduotion, and possibly also the 'mis- 
epprehensions '. The word laoquer itself is 
more than half the trouble for it has been so 
broadly used. Several speekers pointed this 
out and described the technique and material 
of their own aros, and ıt قد‎ evident simply from 
reading the papers that oonfumon was possible. 
The reader who is looking for the venfication 
for whioh hs editor hopes should refer initially 
to the هم‎ by Oliver Watson: ' Àn Islamio 
one di dish’. The first part of this paper is 
devoted to a cloar statement on many of the 
variant varnishes which have all been called 
lacquer Most of the substancos are derived 
from resins used with an oily solvent and run 
the range of varnishes known today. But they 
also ude, at one end of the scale the Far- 
Eastern lacquers, umng no solvent, a very 
durable and impervious polymerized hydro- 
oarbon and at the other extreme, a light 
varnish derived from a resin-feeding beetle. 
Distinction was made several times between 
true lacquer pamtmg, when the lacquer is 
coloured and used as a paint, and laoquored or 
varnished tempeia or wator-oolour painting. 
The questions of stylistio borrowings and 
probabilities of interchange of techniques 
raised by these papers must have boen dis- 
cussed between papers. It is in the unrecorded 
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‘money ... instead’ on, p. 252 in a alosely 
related context. Such minor points, however, 
in no way detract from the whole. Clearly this 
sort of collaboration, 


HELEX BALLHATOHET 


ROBERT J. Burrau and ELLA Lury 
WiswzLL: The women of Mura. 
xxrvii, 293 Pp. Chicago and London : 
University of Chicago Press, 1982. 
Although some might seo it as part of an old 

testament, Embree's Aura has been the 

Genesis of Japanese social POM 

studies. In the autumn of 1935, John Em 

arrived in Japan and set about stud an 
community in oentral Kyuahu. 
description of the social organization of 

Suye village was published three years later 

and remains one of the best known works on 

Ja ruralsootety. ' 

women of Suys Aura (which retains tho 


agricultural economists. Rather, it ıa a book 
based on the fleld-work notes taken by 
Embree's wife, Ella Wiswell, neari 50 years 
ago and edited by Robert 8 whose 
senmtive portrait of the Shikoku village of 
Kurusu has already joined Suye Mura as one 
of the classio Japanese mon pha. 

There are two major ‘differences betwoen 
Suye Mura and The women of Suye Mura. One 
is that, whereas John. bree knew no 


The women of 
Suye Mura both contrasts with, and oom- 
pleznents, the earlier work. Despite rts short- 


oomings, it makos relating and 
invites those who have wor as anthropo- 
logists in Japan to reflect ps upon ther 


own experienoes ' in the fleld '. 

The book end into 11 chapters, 
covering such su tive topics as ' Women's 
formal associations’; ‘ 
adoption’; 


formalized as post-war ' group’ i would 

because is not 
an anthropo W: makes no comment 
on such prob It also means that ahe 


cannot analyse the wealth of date presented on 
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intermediary in talks to unify various Chinese 
sooret socisties under Sun, and makes contacts 
with Japanese politinns and ultra-nationalist 
groups willing to help. 

from rte intrinmo interest an the‏ م 
iogra phy of an unusual and on the whole‏ 
sympathetic personality, the work rs clearly of‏ 
great value to anyone stud Japan or China‏ 
in this od. or indeed up to tho Sooond World‏ 
gives a vivid—if idoalized—‏ تشن War.‏ 
picture of the forceful Sun Yat-sen, and a less‏ 
agreoa ble portrait of K'ang Yu-wei. Obviously,‏ 
here much first-hand information on‏ هر thero‏ 
tho help which Sun received from Japan: it is‏ 
moreover interesting that this book, translated‏ 
into Chinese and read openly by Chinese‏ 
students m Japan and olandestlnely in China,‏ 
apparently helped to mako Sun known among‏ 
hms people. On the Japanese mde, there are‏ 
insights into the social, politioal and‏ 
in situation w confronted those‏ 
who shared Miyazaki's background. Mi‏ 
influenood by a complex, seemingly‏ ها himself‏ 
contradictory mixture of Western ideals of‏ 
liberty, equality and human brotherhood,‏ 
antipathy to the activities of Western im-‏ 
perializm in Asia, and a romantic empathy‏ 
with the roaming champions of justioo of an‏ 
idealized Japanese and Chinese past. His‏ 
opinions and goals, and his descriptions of his‏ 
dealings with ultra-nationalist leaders such as‏ 
Toyama Mitsuru and ble politicians‏ 
such as Inukai Tsuyoshi, provide valuable‏ 
inmghts into Japanese attitudes to China, oven‏ 
if the end result for the reader is an awarenees‏ 
of the extreme complexity of the mtuation, not‏ 
sharply focused understandmg.‏ & 

, desprte much self-critioigm, sees 
himself as absolutely selfless in his dedication 
to Sun Yat-sen, Mol diras cioe مسحي‎ 
whose aid seems motivated by self-interest. He 
therefore refuses to use financial donations to 
the revolutio cause to save his family 
from poverty, altho himself enjoying, in 
the bast a n of the ری‎ 
samurai: hero, a free and y limitless 
supply of wine and women, and thus bringing 
near ruin to & series of benefactors. He also 
seems so caught up in day-to-day events that 
Iu rue Poora مب‎ in tha potential 

apanese 
to 


auto 


challenge to his ideals which official 
policy to the rest of Asia was 
present. He says little about Japanese inter- 
vention in Korea, or indeed about the Sino- 
J War and tta aftermath. 
tranalation is aooompanıed by an index 
of names, and by clear footnotes, primarily on 
the various Chinese and Japanese figures with 
whom Miyazaki comes into contact. There is 
& helpful introductory essay, which puts the 
autobiography into its histarical oontext. The 
translators used the corrected text issued in 
1967 by Heibonsha and edited by one of 
Miyazaki’s sons and by Etd Shinktchi, himself 
one of the translators. In fulfilment of my 
obligations as a reviewer, I should add that 
there are some inaccuracies in the translation, 
mainly towards the end. For example, the 
translation of ‘kane xi kads’ on p.250 as 
‘rather than money’ is clearly wrong, and 
will cause confusion since it conflicts with a 
oorrect translation of the same phrase as 
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be t when an erpectant mother gives 
b to her ohild, or m questioning maids 
&bout their ends, I found poaitively 
embarrassing. Here is an excellent example of 


the anthropologist acting as an emio 
deve NE وما‎ to find out le's motrves, 
what is y gomg on the soenes, 
suspicious of mformation given and ready to 
turn such suspicions into faota ^. It is hardly 


surprising that the anthropologist comes to be 
seen as a Bond-hke spy or (as in my case) a 
looal tax inspector. 

Precisely because the anthropologist 18 a 
from the outexle who cannot m the edd Do 
trusted, so 18 his or her knowledge not made 
use of by informants. Wiswell' suggested 
causes for illness during pregnancy are rejected 
in much the same way as my own sociological 
explanations of what might hap to the 
comm were the valley road widened were 
rejected by those who lived there. The 
anthropologist 18 faced with thm permstant 
barrer between inmder and outarder, between 
shared knowledge and external knowledge 
which remains unaocoepted. 

None of this makes life vary easy for the 
anthropol and yet W has survived 
to write a book that قد‎ too full of charm and 
mterest to be ignored. That she does survive 
the many trials and tribulations of fleld-work 
m pre-war Japan probebly stems from the 
fact that she was not an anthropologist, but a 
fairly ordmary housewife-cum-soholer who 
P0 excellent Japanese. It 1s her knowledge 

the language and her ability to communicate 
with those around her which m the end shme 
ous all critacumm. She may not observe in 
as ytioal a manner as Bos standards of 
soholarshrp demand, but Wiswell participates 
with a vengeance. It 1s her total immermon m 
the pre-war world of rural Kyushu which is so 
refreshmg. Better an untramed observer 
speaking fluent Japanese than a monolingual 
anthropologist; but, better still, someone who 
is both Japanologist and anthropologist. For 


that 18 the gist of what our discipline requires. 
BETAN MONRAN 


RICHARD RuBINGER: Private academies 
in Tokugawa Japan. xvu, 282 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
mty Press, 1982. £19.80. 


After nearly two decades à new compre- 
hensive book on education in Ja re 
1872 has joined R. P. ۶6 ion in 
Tokugawa Japan (1005) and Herbert Passin’s 
Society and education in Japan (1085). This 
book amplifies all too brief references in both 
Passin and Dore to private academies (sMjubu). 
Given the tendency by historians to over- 
report governmental activity and under-report 
prete initiatives, a tendency whioh Rubmger 

elps to oorreot, and given the paremount 
importance of private institutions at the 
tertlary level m contemporary Japan, Rubin- 
ger's survey and work of reference on private 
academies before 1872 18 assured of a firm place 
m Western scholarship on Japan. 

The book is, however, more than a weloome 
amplification of material sketched by other 
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beliefs about disease, child-bearing, afterbirth 
and food, and so make her material of interest 
to anthropologists outaide Japen. Here one 
would have hoped that Smith, m his edttmg, 
might have oontrbuted to cross-cultural 
anthropological debate. As it m, we have 
nothing but another m a long lme of desorip- 
tive mon on Japanese و‎ Is there 
nothing about Japanese rural orgamza- 
ton which can be compared to the organization 
of villages in Thailand, Mexico or Wales ? 
Surely, Japan is not as 'unique' as those 

the ‘group model’ of Japanese 
society would like us to believe ? At times, one 
is made to feel that Japanologists have 
succumbed to the nature of tho society they 
study by formmg an ‘in group’ which is 
incapeble of lookmg to the outmde world of 
its members’ respective discrplines. 

One subject that might have been taken as 
an overall theme in The women of Suye Mura 
هد‎ that of pep Male chauvinists might 
expect a book about women to be nddled with 
gosip and m this mstanoe their tations 
wo vo true. There هد‎ haidly a page 
which does not contem within its print some 
mention of gossip. Talk by women about 
women lies at the heart of most of Wiswell's 
comments on Suye village. 

Two general points are of interest here. First 
of all, there هر‎ the question of why informants 
should bother to goamp with the anthro- 
po. an outsider who has little knowledge 
at first of the everyday affairs of those living 
m a village. Yet it هذ‎ y because the 
anthropologist 1s an outsider that he or she is 
seen as not a threat to the community. 


Henoe people can be talked about fairly y 
m the anthro s presence, and It is 
ip which allows the anthropologist to begin 


w or her field-work. The fact that Wiswell, 
to my mind, fails to analyse what she (over)- 
hears makes me very aware of the danger that 
an anthropologist will fail to verify information 
relayed in gossip and present it es fact. 
Thereby I suspect hang & number of tall 
theories. 

And yet—and this is my second pomt = 
with time the anthropologist oomes to be seen 
as loss of an outsider. It هد‎ at this stage that 
informants oen—and do—manipulate their 
foreign visitor within the context of oom- 
munity relations. An informant learns to use 


the anthropologist as a rela Pig Ine 
society like Japan's, where it is cult, 1f not 
imposuble, for to sey what they feel to 
others within ther group, the anthropologist 
beoomes the medium h which norms 
and sanctions are ap Gossip then 
becomes much lees mnoosnt than Wiswell’s 


description would lead us to believe. 

This is not to suggest thet anthropologists 
are pawns m a game played entirely by their 
informants. The an i5 bound to 
use them in an academic exercise of his or her 
own making. But there aro ways of conducting 
this exercise, and one of the most difficult 
decisions which face the anthropologist in the 
field is how to obtain information which an 
‘informant’ هد‎ reluctant to give. ۵ 
sopa a io یی‎ een eine TA 
and time again. Her permstence m trying to 
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teaching for direct action. It ts to have 
all types drawn together and Kubinger has 
been particularly hel in more of 
shijuku for Chinese Studies. His ter on 


Hirose Tansó and his school is & good example 
of his work, and oan be read with profit in 
conjunction with Rosemary Trott’s article 


ry 
University), 
ger's interest in organization on 

to end by seeing the school as a ‘ self- 
and onal system of management’ w 
foreshadowed ‘ the thrust of the modern school 
system ', Trott’s cultural interests have led her 
to write & final section entitled ‘ Hirose Tansó 


t, 
ol. 23, 1981, 1-87. While Rubin- 
him 


—the role of education in government ' 
in which sho speculates on ithe power of such a 
school, through the idees, of founder, to 


ifloantly to|the ‘ creation of an 
imate in which new values and 
institutions could replace the old ’. 

The merit of Rubinger’s 

provides a greet deal of information essential 
m a survey and work of referenoe, yet with a 
strong senso of the political'history of modern 
Japan. There 1s enough flesh on the bones of 
the educators, if not the students, to 
another of students to explore the 
larger ideas of these educators. Like a careful 
teacher, he shows how it oan ‘be done, by 


de,‏ لاص اس Saye‏ سب شوت 
I, at least, now feel that Iishould read Nakai-‏ 
xumi T'etsutoshi, Nihon Kinsei Kydiku Shisð‏ 
xo Kenkyu (Studies in the; history of idees on‏ 
education in early modern Japan). Rubinger‏ 
has iso elucation in. olas wa tios‏ 

on agenda. i 


JOHN 7 


K. M. nz Suva : A history of Sri Lanka. 
xx, 603 pp. London: C. Hurst and 
Co.; Berkeley and' Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, [1982]. 
£18.50. E 


For a general historical coverage of the island 
now known as Srı Lanka, the main choices are 
the slim volumes by H. W. Codrington (1928) 
and B. Arasaratnam (1964), and E. G C. 
Ludowyk's af Ceylon (1962). Tho Univer- 

of Ceylon Hi. of Ceylon published two 
volumes covering the before 1505 in 
1959-60, and a volume © the period 
1786-1947 (ander ی‎ od ar re 

1 de ) in 1978, but 
sida A en و وا(‎ 
weloome must therefore be given to this - 
written publication, which oovers the whole 
spectrum in & convenient compass. 

Of the 565 pages, the: pre-1505 period 
accounts for about 100, ana: eee 
and Dutoh colonial i pus or ۶ 
further 100. The rest af the deals with 
the British oolonial period and the first 80 

of restored independenoe. 

In the first section of the book, Kingsley de 


Bilva iie cub Shat Tp to the seventh century 
LD. Ceylon wea € ul -cthnic society ) & oon- 
ception which emphasizes harmony and a 
spirit of live and let live ’) rather than a plural 
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scholars in the West. It ta the way for- 
Ward to work On: aspects of acdial i that 
&re only just to receive attention 
outside Japan: travel ordinary Japanese 
afore the bean an oreas Gael were lifted 
and the role of such travel in cultural integra- 
tion. The two ohepters, rs in: نلا‎ ur 
which open and conclude Rubi و"‎ book are 
the first substantial works in on 
domestic travel study in Tokugawa Japan). 
t George Wilson already done for an 
individual tre for study (Hashimoto 
Banai m Craig and Shively’s book Personality 
in Japanese history) Rubinger now does for the 
اميت‎ Binoe these two essa 
ubinger are of more general interest, e 
tles are Cultural integration and education : 
the Y ügakw system ' and ‘ Conclusion: Shijuku 
and patterns of 8 in the creation of a 
mod elite ’. These chapters oan be read 
with profit by teachers and students who see 
Bakumatsu and early Meiji history as a time, 
excellence, for young men of initiative. 
ubinger explores thoroughly & part of an even 


arger trend. 
late Tokugawa times people (and not 
only students) travelled, despite the restric- 
tions. As Yokoyama Toshio argued, the 
commoners’ irresistible desire to move and to 
discover the real Japan provoked an official 
reaction. 
‘An inoreasing number of strangers from 
outside quickly resulted in & number of 
changes m the hen tions. There had 
been, fram the g of the Tokugawa 
period, much oonoern over the reputation of 
one’s daimyo, especially m comparison with 
neighboring han. Initially samurai officials 
were nervous about surveillance by bakufa 
agents, known as mesuke. However, due to 
in free observation by oommon 
People even the agrarian districts (za) 
wi the han, the orientation of the han 
reputation changed. The reputation of the 
daimyo in Edo was no longer of supreme 
importance. Instead the reputation of the 
country (hax) in the eyes of the common 
people took precedence. Official decrees, 
moreover, الاي‎ made the populace 
aware of new °‘ as-oentred ” orion 


ton. New and at first notions 


| 1 strange 
pppoared in official ediota, and 
injunctions to pay taxes. “ not fi 
the debt you owe your country—go-ko 
" The oommon ple, furthermore, 
became oi in.’ 


in the West to recent 
J soh of this standard and 
follows ita impli for private education 


The of the book is devoted to a careful 
orre و وت اش‎ by : for 
Chinese Studies (hitherto pero اد‎ à for 
Dutch Studies, for National Learning, for the 
Practical Arts (military arts, calligraphy and 
calculation) and finally academies aiming at 
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but de Silva has not shirked tho task of 
covering the subsequent restless 25 yoars, at 
least in outline. 

In modern times, Lanka would seem to be 
still a plural society ) a multi-racial or multi- 
communal nation or state is moomprehonmble 
to the popular mind’, p. 612) but when one 
speaks of ‘a democratic sanction deriving its 
validity from the clear numerical superiority 
of the Sinhalese-spealang group ”, 1b seems 
advisable to put 'democratio' in inverted 
commas. Otherwise, the claims of many 
totalitarian states to be democratio will have to 
be conceded, and thus the word ‘ democratio ' 
becomes a term which non-totalitaman and 
totalitarian states alike use to mean no more 
than ‘ politically acceptable’. In fact, as the 
writer states on the next page, ‘ the Sinhalese, 
although an overwhelming majority of the 
population of the land, nevertheless have a 
minonty complex vis-d-vis the Tamils’. This 
complex seems to be a product only of the 
last 60 years or so, and could one hopes be 
reversed d the next 60 

The book is exoelletly produced and 
printed, and the footnotes are in their proper 
place. It ıa a pity that the romanization of local 
names and ı8 so indifferently carried out 
(some words, such as patie, are almost always 
carefully tranalrterated wrongly), but apart 
from this the small overmghts are very few. 
Can it really be the case that the Wilderness 
of the Peak 15 ‘ named after the extensive hilly 
area in Derbyshire, England’? The name 
would more naturally be referable to Adam’s 
Peak m Lanka. Blackhouse should be Baok- 
house (p. 801), the Rev. R. 8. Hardy هد‎ gron 
an extra initial (p. 888), the author of the book 
referred to on هر 354 .م‎ Afaf Lutf, and the 
spelling quas: for a Muslim judge (p 520) seems 
unsutably humorous. Mawdtram Pura Puvaia 
is a verme work (p.204); the article on 
European chairs (p. 200. note) is by J. Pearson. 
This book is likely to remain a principal 
resource for Ceylon history, especially of the 
later period, to which, as the author himself 
pomts out, he hed ongmally intended to 
confine 1t. 

0. E. B. REYNOLDS 


AusTIN Hare: Research om Tibeto- 
Burman languages. (Trends in Lin- 
guistics. State-of-the-art Report, 
No. 14) vii, 213 pp. Berlin, New 
York and Amsterdam: Mouton Pub- 
lishers, 1982. DM 92, $46. 

This book ıa arranged in three parts: a 
survey of published research m Tibeto- Burman 
(TB) lingumtics; a discussion of the man 
problems and goals that currently oooupy the 
attantion of soholars; and a select 
bıbliography. The volume ends wıth an index 
of TB 

To my mmd the bibliography and the 
language index, which together take up about 
two-thirds of the book's are rts moet 
valuable sections The bibliography concen- 
trates on work that has ap smoe Robert 
Shafer’s two volumes (1957, 1968), but moludes 
some of the stan references that Shafer 
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soaisty (‘in which tension between ethnio or 
other distinctive groups 1s & main feature’). 
That 15 to say, t the Buddhist-Sinhalese 
slant given to the work of Du unu, 
hero of the original portion of the Jf mea, 
هر‎ a later accretion to the primary canoe 
of that great king's achievement, which was 
the establishment of unifled oontrol over the 
whole land. This control was by no means 
inconsistent with a ' tolerance of pertioulariam 
characteristic of most feudal polities ', and it is 
precisely m this particularism, this soope grven 
to los. muti&trves, that the author identifies 
the factor accounting for the enormous cultural 
and civilizational advances of this early period, 
صر‎ spite of & central authority comparatively 
weak and & regime punotuated by frequent 
pelaoe revolutions. 

Commg to the time of the Polonnaruve 
kingdom, one is glad to see that the fanciful 
later theories of the distinguished archasologist 
8. Paranavitens oan now safely be relegated 
to a note. It would have been of mterest to 
have had references for some of the details 

ven ın this section, for instanoe the obscure 

bodian traders in birds’ feathers. 

1 Parta TI and II, covering the years betwoon 
1250 and 1796, should be of particular interest 
since no other comparable all-over survey of 
the period is yet available. de Silva 
traces the growth of areca, and then of 
cinnamon. as the mainstay of the export 
economy, the rise m status of the saLigama 
comm in Dutch trmes and the moreasing 
necessity for imports of mos. The chapter on 
literature and the arts in the Kandyan kmg- 
dom is perhaps rather loss satisfactory. 

The authors own interests being pre- 
dominantly, as he tells us, in modern and con- 
tem hustory, rb هد‎ natural that Parts 
IV-VI of the book should be dealt with at 
much greater length. Though it may at first 
sem somewhat disproportionate to devote 
one half of & book entitled amply History of 
Sri Lanka to the period mnoe 1850, the source 
material هر‎ of course much more abundant 
than for earher times. Certainly the account 

ven of this period forms a readable unity 
(rich vol. 8 of the University History is not 
designed to be), and in addition de Silva here 
covers the first 80 years of restored indepen- 
dence as well Some of the inadents high- 
lighted—for instance, the wid famine 
in the 1880s produced by enforoement of the 
gram taxes—are little known exoept to 
specialists. The high praise given to the 
political work of Arunachalam and Ramana- 
than is particularly appropriate at the present 
yanotare, though the orroumstances of the 
election for the Eduoated Ceylonese seat in 
1911 deserve rather fuller explanation. It 
seems rather curious that in a primarily 
Buddhist country one should often have to 
refer to ‘the Buddhists’ as if they were a 
political party—and on the other d one 
mases the treatment provided m Arasa- 
ratnam's Ceylon of the organization of the 
Tamil and Moor communities, But the account 
of the poltionl vicissitudes of the twentieth 
century 1 both clear and readable. When we 
come to the events of 1956 and later it is 
doubtless too early to expect final judgements, 
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pertioularly enlightening. The book left me 
with a sense of admiration for the author's 


wide reading, and gratitude to him for pasamg 
on his notes and obeervations to tho rest of us. 
J. W. A. OKNLL 


Saveros Pou: Ramakerts II (Deuxième 
version du Ramayana khmer). Texte 
khmer, traduction et annotations. (Pub- 
lications de l'École , Française d'Ex- 
trême-Orient, Vol’ oxx.) [xi], 
300 pp., 12 plates. Paris: École 
Française d'Exiráme-Orient, 1982. 
The title of thx publication could be mis- 


leading to anyone unfamiliar with Dr. Pou's 
sur le Rämakerti | (xx vır siècles) 


(1 since ' Deuxième version might suggest 
(97 ae "Deus vein "gh the 
samo Rima story as that narrated in Rima- 
kerta I. It is not in fact until p.5 of the 
oi to the prent work ab i A 


made clear that ti II ıs the Khmer 
version (albeit a very free one!) of Valmiki's 
da. 


d 


fragmentary manusoript of Traplû Sèh of 
which, she tells us, the narrative in tho last 
third diverges from that of her other texts. 
Perhaps this will form the subjeot of some 


1 
i 
1 


ponas ocn Kem Der م‎ 
o Pou, however, in spite! of certain 


‘ Basse Époque ’, the is still the Khmer 
Ré&mikyane and she finds in it a declama 
0 e and ۶ whioh she would deny 


lo style of translation. , Now the whole of 
the ' classical ' or ‘ bme Mins 

is available in two translations. 

Monsieur Mar&mni's e Gloire de 


siècles) and Räômakerti II ‘offer. 
Pls UN 
English and some illustrative plates. 
J. M. JAOOB 
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also lista. This x a sensible selection policy, but 
the bibliography is not without shortoomings. 
The inevitable complaint about any biblio- 
graphy is that it iè not up to date. one 
not. MY When ا‎ but it 
seems to list nothing later than 1 ipii 
book published in 1982 this us a disap 
early cut-off date. The latesi 
Bino-Tibetan and to be 
listed is the one held ın 1975 (p. 07). As the 
Conference is an annual event, one oan only 
assume that the book must have been drafted 
over & period of years, and that not all parta 
were brought up to date before publication. 
This assumption would also account for Hale's 
of the Occasional Papers of the 
Wolfenden Society for Tibeto-Burman Linguis- 
hos as ‘perhaps the only journal devoted 
ee to Tibeto-Burman studios ’ (p. 49) 


“ating elsewhere of the journal 
مج‎ of the ibeto- Burman Area (p. 65). 
Another disappointment is that although the 
book does have & index, it is 
not an mdex to the bibliography (which is 
arranged by author), so there m no direct way 
of Anding ll e works و وی‎ ire ur انا‎ 
that deal with a givon It ie true 
the survey section of the mentions works 
on individual languages, but these mentions 
are by no means exhaustive, and as they are 
preben بر ی‎ ce ei elata KOA In ani oraes 
that is not explained, they are not 
anyway. SS توا سس‎ md Baran 
for example, are unlikely to discover the 
worka of Jadson, or Kasevit or Minn Latt, 
unless you wade through the bibliography item 
by item from the beginning. 

Despite these defects, the bibliography 
remains immensely useful. For years we have 
had to use scattered m many 
different places, and a work like this has been 
sorely needed. 

Tho references that the index does 
give are to another interesting and helpful 
section of the book: a ‘ harmony of language 
classifications’ (pp. 18-85). This is an m- 
geniously presented scheme of the various 
clamufloations of the TB languages proposed 
by different scholars, all laid out side by sile 
to make comparison easy. The language mdex 


alternative names of the and the 
Various affiliations advanced for it. 
I find the ‘harmony’ للا‎ and the 


pare Se genetic : 

ier ci n‏ ل 

the index dnd RUM پوت‎ tags 

Census of den lie ad S 
spoken outside the oensus ares. This 

produ ge to ab o 71 for 
urmese (the true figure must be around 

20 million). And are we to take seri such 
as four for Moyol and one for Pahari 

? 


The survey and review section of the book is 
clear and oonsiderately concise. The discussion 
of the rival classifications and the 
oriteria for genetio affiliation are 
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_With respect to the last, I think ane could modify 
Honey's view of Trrong Vinh Ky’s position 
m Vietnamese cultural history. He may well have 
been & bat Honey may exaggerate alightly 
the of his differences from other Vietna- 
mese writers before him end ya 
him. ۶ lay m hx 
bination (and modernization) of differens ue 
intellectual and rdeological traditions which had not 
previously been forced to harmonise in one scholax’s 
work. This was a more subtle sort of one 


was that of a geographwal encyclopedist. Honey 
writes that Ky was much mare mtallectuelly curious 
than previous Vietnamese literati, and thas the 
po tourmg in different parts’ in quest of 
was ‘hitherto unknown among the 

Vistamese Against thas citer (p B9) one 
must se such as the travel dianes of Vietna- 
mese envoys to China, and, more Important, the 
of sach scholars as Trinh Holu Déo )1705— 
1825) and the 


Quy Dên (738-84) Perhaps Dio, a southerner 
south, may not be a fully 
But Lê Quý Dên, a northerner 1776 
Phi bite top lo (Miscellaneous chrontoles of the 
pacified border ) 5 the authorrtatve 
مگ‎ aon Of canal Metam in the TTOUN, 


cannot be dumissed so easily as a precursor of Ky’s 
geographical study, even if Ky’s work was more 
informal] ın intent. Dôn was anofücaa] in the centre eb 
the time he wrote; Ky seems, more surrepkiioualy, to 
have been an agent of the French regime aż Saigon. 

The second tradition which Ky creed was 
that of the defence of the rights of the Aie 


Viotnamese language. The point is that 


least an 
literature had flourished at the end of 
مض ا‎ 1700s, and had even been asoours Ite 
,O&use had been advanced by such luminaries as 
Dên, who had written advice in mûm on 
marnage behaviour (as did Ky himself, 
I: quo ng a century later) and by 
who converted Vietnamese classical 
Chinese poema mto sów and into double-seven 
Rae folk metre. In a Vistnamese-lenguage 
يد ل لي‎ ee ee E 


appeared in Saigon in 1900, Phan‏ ل 
úo makes Truong Vinh Ky the great heir of‏ 
اد tha‏ دای سوم Maece lel‏ 
stifled after 1820. Catto refers‏ 
io Ky n not & all i ae‏ 


. ' second founder’, or as the leader of the 


fon’ E a سم‎ waiter تفا‎ Qn ae 
in romanization rather than in mé. 
ی‎ cat A member of a iny oak stray 
Catholic intelligents who shared reform aspira- 
tions. Agam, it does not belittle Truong Vinh Kf 
at all to write af hım, as some Vietnamese historians 
have, thas he carried oub the reforms which an 
earher Caihoho mandarin, Nguyn Trodng Tô, had 
ید‎ y formulated : the translation of foreign 
the study of foreign the transorip- 
tion of classical texts mio modern Vietnamese, And 
كر‎ is Ky’ leading membership in ths special wing of 
the literati which separstes him from intellectual 
‘ collaborators’ with soliste (the poet Te Tho 
PR anaes) whose ee ves more ceed 
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P. J. Honey (ed. and tr.): Voyage to 
Tonking in the year At-hoi (1876), by 
P. J. B. Truwong-Vink-Kyÿ. 125 pp., map. 
London: School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1982. £7. 
au EM و‎ 
wénams most remarkable figure A 

EUER 2E ul He sui of à RS الس‎ 


Oney seems In desonbmg 
its political content as ' '. For although i$ 


Ky even Bote ds ne 
hostality w Confue;an bureaucrats direoked to- 
wards him as a pro-Frenoh southern Cathol visitor. 
The attached t unen uper 4 
different. Here Ky tells the 


conduct af some af the Vistna- 
mese Christians ever to have been written m French’, 


oney. 
Honey's translation is akilful, painstaking, and 
readable. The notes which he has supphed as the 


ark r‏ حا باه ما 
of the origms of French names for Vietnamese‏ 
to sammantes of Vieinamese and‏ 
and missionanes, to accounts of the ongms‏ 
and the of northern tem and monu-‏ 
menta are now defunct. is also a‏ 
useful y of Kfs works, and‏ 
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capture more than a small proportion of the 
returns from such mvestment (prinorpally 
because of the character of the kingdom's tax 
structure), and, more radioally, the private in- 
tercsts of the administrative élite would almost 
SR Bave Doon seriously threatened For 
example, illustrating this int, Feny 
argues that the ted of the Thai 
administration in openmg decades of the 
twentioth oentury to sanotion & major HE 
tion project in the central plain was du 
principally to the fear that such a project, 
& major part of the delta, would 

Inevitab draw tenant farmers away from an 
Mtas انم ها‎ aree alise to Bangkok (thë 
Rangsit district), in which members of the 
Thai élite were already major landowners. In 
other words a threat to the private economic 
interests of the administrative class in Bangkok 
is sexi to have been a crucial consideration in 
the government’s decision not to commit 
resources to a large-scale irrigation pro- 
موم‎ A programie ها‎ almost osttatnly 
would have increased agricultural uctivity 
and eapita inoome m Thailand throughout 
the first half of tho twontisth century. 
It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect 
direct documentary evidence for this alleged 
sacrifice of the رب‎ welfare to self- 
mterest on the part of the élite to emerge 
from the Thai i records which 
are now held in the National Archives in 
Bangkok: and indeed Feeny does not produce 
such direct testimony. Rather it should be 
noted that for his 


tion’s preference for one relatively small 
irrigation project over another in 1915. More 
rabatantial evidence in support of this part of 
the analysis would have been valuable. Three 
further observations may be made. Feeny 
does not deal tely with the possibilty 
that the Bangkok ha acquired control 
of the Rangsit district, could have similarly 
moved to holdings in any new areas 
opened up by major irrigation It t 
be felt that his ion that the élite, he 
speculated heavily in land at Rangsit, ‘ were 
probably not in a financial position to attempt 
to extend their control over a much 
ares,’ (p. 84) does not satisfactorily meet the 


ing su 
Investments in increasing TO- 
ductivity in the Punjab با‎ Tatras, But 
should not imperial self-interest have prompted 
similar major investments in Siam's rioe- 
bours, 


agriouttural development in thia Period were 
y as disappointing as that of the Thai. 
Third, Feeny's analyms—now extended to 
cover the period to 1975—is required to 


j neglected by Western scholars, who ined 
to take Vietnam's first 
culture in politically circumstances. 

A. B. WOODSIDE 


Davip Ferny: The political economy of 

produoieiy: That ! de- 
velopment, 1880-1975. x, 238 pp. 
Vancouver and London: University 
of British Columbia Press, 1983. 
£19.50 


Reoent have soen the appearance of a 
substantial body of literature seeking to 


imposition of oolonial rule d the ago of 
European imperi was by an 
apparent d in the later 
ال ما‎ and ay trent centuries, and 


experienced a major expansion in primary 
commodity exports m the same period, by the 
middle of the twentieth century T had 
an economic structure and level of per capita 
income closely similar to that of her immediate 
neighbours, emerging or recently from 
colonaliam. The major part of the ture 
in ths field has been produced by Thai 
academics, of whom perhaps the most promi- 
nent are Chatthip Nartgupha and Suthy 
Prasartsot (see, in particular, ther The political 
economy 0 Sram LIST 1910, Bangkok, 1078, 
and, with tri Chenvidyakarn, Ths T 
economy of Siam 1910-1932, Bangkok, 1978). 
But & valuable contribution has also been 
made by David Feeny in his doctoral thesis, 
‘Technical and institutional change in Thai 
et 1880-1940’ (Wisoonsin-Madison, 
1976), and it is this work which now appears 
in a revmed and more easily accessible form. 
Feeny argues that it was the failure of Thai 
administrations in the period prior to the 
Paciflo War to invest in raising agricultural 
uctivity—through the construction of 
He in igation facilrtes and the pro- 
on of more advanced agri- 
cultural methods in the lower Chaophray& 
delta—vwhioh in large measure explams ocon- 
temporary Thai underdevelopment. These 
fallures of government are in turn acooun 
when, in the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth oenturies, the political ty 
of the kingdom wes seriously three by 
the European powers, the Thai administration 
was required to devote scarce resources to 
the security of the kingdom (prinoi- 
pelly through the construction of a ralway 
network i with the out- 


vestment in rrigation and in the promotion of 
more advanced agricultural oes, then the 
tion would have been unable to 
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The chapters makmg up this book ori 
as papers given at the South-East Asia Centre 
seminars of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. The chapters differ widely in scope, 
some tracing the historical development of the 
short story in a ocular country, others 
foousmg on part &uthors or periods. The 
editors' two introductory chapters provide a 

very necessary overall perspeouvo to the 
subject. Jeremy Davideon surveys and weaves 
together ın a masterly fashion the factors 
contributing to the emergence and popularity 
of the short story in South-East Asia, and 
makes links and comparisons with rts form in 
the West. Helen Cordell some in- 
teresting observations on the little doou- 
mented topic of the practical problems facing 
the wnter, publisher and reader of short 
stories. 

The main body of the book is made up of 
individual oountry studies, with two on 
Indonesia, but none on the Philippines, Laos 
or Singapore (except so far as it is brief 
mentioned in the Malay context). Ju 
Jacob writes on Cambodian folk literature 
which has been transmitted orally from 


dy to tion and only oom- 

y been collected together and 
عرو مق اسب‎ (most notably in the nine-volume 
seres rioen brea kkmaer of the Institut 


Bouddhique). Jacob shows that Khmer folk 
tales, just like the modern ahort story, provide 
comment on society and have many themes 
and characters m oommon with other parts of 
South-East Asia. Manas Chitekasem and Anna 
Allott writing, , on Thailand and 
Burma take a ap and, in 
tracing the development of the short story, 
illustrate with many quotations how the genre 
both reflects and هد‎ affected by socml and 
political changes. Manas Chitakasem deals 
only briefly with the ‘New Wave’ of 

Thai writers which flourished 0 the three- 
year period of unprecedented om of 


expression following the student uprismg and 
of the military government in 1978, but 


he the writers’ and bluntneas 


as continus to write in uncertam times. - 


The publication of short stores has most 
pomimonly beon In magazine dnd, fur Der 


demand by ل‎ collected ons of 
short stories seems to have begun early and 
this prectice has helped preserve writers’ 
scattered and prolific o t (one writer, 
Thaw-da Hswei, profiled by Allott, has written 
over 500 short stories |). 

For some other South-East Asian countries, 
the o of writers is more elusive and a 
great more bibliographical research 
remains to be done. It 1s worth noting that in 
the case of Indonesia this work has recently 
been completed by Ulrich Kratz who, m coom- 
piling his bibliography of Indonesian ened 
prose and drama published in penodi 
ound many hitherto unknown or unattributed 
works. Ulrich Krata’s ohe deals with the 
Indonesian short story 1945. Modern 
Indonesian literature is above all a short story 


or a magaxine literature and m his analysis of 
it Kreis draws où internal Indonesian توا‎ 
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enoompass the fact that ainoe the end of the 
Pacific War, Tha sadmimstrations, despite 
drawing for ther senior levels largely on the 
same social and economic classes which 
dominated the pre-war bureaucracy, have 
invested heavily in mrigation facilities and in 
the promotion of more advanced agricultural 
oes. In part explanation of this point 
eeny refers briefly to the importance of an 
interaction or alliance between Thai techno- 
crata and the foreign aid cies whioh were 
created in the war : this important 
part of the ysis still needs to be effectrvely 
substantiated. 


Despite these oritiomms, Feeny's analysis 
remains a ها‎ contribution to our 
un A Pa ne policy in 
the period ay the of the tenth 
century. Whether it substantiall 
our un of the Meum ME origms of 
contemporary underdevelopment قد‎ 
perhaps leas clear. For it oan be argued that 
oonvinomg analyms of that problem must 
oonmder not only the decline m cultural 
productivity through the first half of the 
twentieth century, but also such conmderations 
as the economic and social structure of the 
pre-modern Thai state, the structure of world 
trade and investment in the later nineteenth 
century and their influence on the pattern of 
Thai eoonomio after the kingdom was 
unrestricted foreign oom- 

and even the natural 
resources of the kingdom. Finally, ıt might be 
noted that in preparing his thesis for publica- 
tion, Fesny has retained and indeed expanded 
a lengthy & dix which er an 
impreasive y of statistical data concerned 
with such important areas as ‘he E unire 

ioe and value of rice 


skilled and rural ۳ price and renta; 
paddy output and yields, or the decades 
covered by him study. This appendix is an 
invaluable source for those interested in the 


modern economic history of Thailand. 
IAM BROWN 


JEREMY H. C. 8. Davipson and HELEN 
African Btudies.) xii, 270. London: 


Sohool of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1982. £5. 


Asia. Such a study would be both 
premature and impractical: the region and 
range of and literature is too vast 


study. 
Mas Asia is that ıt stands as a useful first 
treatment of the subject and will stimulate 
further studies and interest in the 


1 
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changing environmental conditions, in partiou- 
lar, to variations in resourpe a ' (p. 8). 
Using her Iban fleld-work data, Pa argues 
successfully that swidden agriculture is flexible 
and subject to change, and therefore it follows 
that & commonly held opinion of this kind of 
cultivation as mternally stable and in equili- 
brium with the environment requires oon- 
siderable qualification. 

Among the most signifiant events in 
Serawak history have been the remarkable 


standing and influential Hepori 
the Tee given eas le oE dup و‎ 
over-farming the land 


situation along 
RS اماو‎ 
those data incautiously to other areas, 
description has beoome one of the y 
&ooepted images of the Iban. Padooh, 
of course, states that ' [thx picture, although 
&ocurate for particular periods and areas of 
Iban ocou must bé now modified con- 
siderably’ (p. 9). She sets herself the main 
task of demonstrating that ‘ many Iban are 
not the wasteful shi | tors of hill rice 
continually advanoi to neighbouring high 
forests ...’ p. 8-10). To: support her argu- 
ments Padoch investigated pioncering as well 
as established Iban oommunities—tho longest 
settled aroa chosen was ithe lower Bogkari, 
especialy the village of Nanga Jela, while the 
Kemena basm and the upper Ensebang basin 
(Sungai Pelai) were her mare recently occupied 


Padoch prose & number of interestin 
findings. For example, in the context o 
resouroe (i.e. the lack of forest), 
she discovers that those pousehol with in- 
sufficient land borrow from the fortunate, and 
furthermore, unlike the| Iben of 


Rumah N studied by, an, those at 
Nanga Jela usuall leave Jand fallow for at 
least four years after cropping. The median 
fallow period is seven to t There are 

fertility and 


to ease p 
abortion, infanticide, absence of males from 
the village, divorce, non-] ) Finally, 
basio needs are fulfilled not merely by agri- 


culture, but also by iting other resources, 


particularly collecting jungle produce, and b 
male labour tion for work. All 
is valuable material and -argued, but some 


of Padoch's other findings are loss convincingly 


ito her claims that Iban, even in pioneer 
areas, are not as as was y 
supposed, the evidence she forwards does not 
pomrively demonstrate that they aro very 
conservation consclous. A اک انمي‎ evan 
in her argument that long settled communities 
fallow for [ 1 of time than Froe- 
mans pioneering B Iban. Padoch admits 
that there are culties 'in the 
cropping histories of partioular plota, an that 
of fallow in terms of years 

is not entirely sati ry since the main 


i 
; 


listing on the subject of the modern short story 


PATRIOIA HERBERT 


OHBISTINE Papoon: Migration and its 
alternatives among the Iban of Sarawak. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, 98.) xi, 126 pp. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1982. Guilders 30, 
UB$15. 

In the ee own bast ماو‎ book is ' an 
attempt to desaribe some of the omen (an 
denas and other adjustments e by 
groups of shifting cultivators in response to 
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Overall, and on the beams of Padoch's data, 
it seoms somewhat problematical to argue that 
her Iban aro y more oareful farmers 
than Freeman’s prodigal sons; if we accept 
this then the shift in our views on Iban waste- 
fulness m agriculture cannot be a dramatio one, 
at least given Padoch's research material. 
However, in long settled areas rt does appear 
safe to argue that rather than positivo 1mprove- 
ments m م‎ pene the Iban have 
adopted non-farming alternatives to migration. 
They oortainly do not oonform to the 
commonly &ooepted view of Iban as cultivators 


always on the move. 
In summary, Padoch has presented us with 


anm ecological study ; it isa weloome 
a یرای‎ fran جع‎ ad nicely oomple- 
ments previous work on Iban farmmg and 
migration, but some arguments are not as 
convinomgty supported as one might have 
wished. 


VIOTOR T. KING 


JogN U. Wozrr and Sorromo Porpso- 
BOEDARMO: Communicative codes 1n 
Central Java. (Linguistics Series vIn. 
Data Pa No. 116.) x, 197 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, Department of Asian Studies, 
Cornell University, 1982. $7.50. 


The aim of tlus book is to provide ‘a 
gremmar of oode choice in the speech oom- 
munity of Central Java, ... a taxonomic 
description of the speech varieties in daily use 
...m terms of their social meanings—what the 
choice of one or another oode does in terms of 
human interaction, or in terms ره‎ ary 
effect the values whioh motivate soolety ' 
This aim r, in my opmion, achieved in a most 
interesting and مت‎ muine- 

The book oontains and an 
appendix. Ch. i (Introduction) outlines the 
complex linguistio situation of the Pribumi 
(native Javanese) in Central Java. There are 
four mam sources of variation, each o ting 
independently of the others. First, lomna, 
with Indoneman fun as the high form ; 
socond, tho system oT sponek levels ın Javaneso 
(Krémé, the high le Ngoko, the low level, 
and Afadyó forming a continuum between 
them); third, the system of honorific vocabu- 
lares and the series of terms of address; 
fourth, the stylistic variations—from consulta- 
tive to from literary to everyday, 
from mtmate to public. Ch. ii, on the func- 
tions of the levels, begins with a brief 
dsoussion of the mam Javanese ethical values, 
such as (46 tenirem (order and peace) and 
pekéwoh (respect for those of higher status), 
which find expression in choices of eie 
level. Three ‘ pragmatio factors ' are described 
as motivating choice of speech level: class 
(priyayi, or gentlemen, versus non-priyagi), 

and intimacy. These factors determine 
level clearly, but there are points of 
tension where the factors (especially age and 


intimacy) conflict. The data on which the 
authors their conclusions about the use 
of speech levels are displayed in tabular form. 


About $90 pairs of ‘speech events’ are 
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considerations for shiftmg oultivators are 
species compomtion and szo of secondary 
vegetation growth on potential farm plots. 
Furthermore, beceuse plots do not usually have 
fixed boundanes, frequency of croppmg may 
have varied on a given plot resulting 
uneven growth of secondary vegetation there. 
For these reasons the oompermon of orop- 
fallow oycles of different farm plots in different 
communities هد‎ problematical, so much so that 
Padoch says that although there are clearly 
variations in fallow ' the differences in 
the fallowing patterns of Nanga هالول‎ and 
Rumah Nyala may be somewhat less significant 


than the data ' (p. 64). Padoch also 
notes that the kari orop-fnllow rogime, 
despite being &p tly more ‘ conservative ' 
than that of the h is nevertheless not ideal, 


if we cg that adequate fallow periods 
should be 1 or more. 

Padoch finds, too, that thero are no mgnifl- 
cant differences m conservation practioos 
between long-settled and pioneering Iban areas, 
though before oommenoing research she hypo- 
themzed that well-establishod communities 
would have developed agricultural techniques 
to enhanoe fallow reforestation. In addition, 
there are, contrary to expectation, no notice- 
able practices in the Engkari to morease per 
acre productivity. Indeed, probably because 
of low uctivity, Padoch states that the 
Than of Nanga Jela clear farm areas than 
their pioneermg cousins, rather than restricting 
the acreage under cultivation. In all areas 
there ıs an abeenos of certain techniques which 
are thought to encourage forest growth and 
discourage grass infestation—there is no 
evidenoe of pollardmg of large trees, nor the 
pr ees i of felled trees, no spreading of ash 
after the Tarn: and no selective woeding during 


the rioe-growing period. 

On o. other hand, Padoch discovers 
hic سم ون‎ among all Iban communities 
6 which may assist conservation and 
lead to a modrfloation of the popular view of 
Iban as mangeurs de ۰ do leave 
* small areas of high forest between and within 
cropped fields ' (p. 64). But much of this forest 
seems to be kept for primarily religions/ritnal 
purposes (e.g. dangerous places bited by 
evil spirits, graveyarda, old house sites, places 
to commemorate importan ple and events), 
rather than prımarıly to the practical aim 
of conservation, though the unmtended (?) 

ence may be ‘ conservative’. Padoch 
also finds more interoropp of subeiary 
crops m Iban rioe-flelds than reveals, 
although the Iban cultivation of catch crops 
is still lees marked than the heavy mter- 
cropping معدم اح‎ from other oonservation- 

i deners outmide Borneo; and, in 
long-settled Iban aroas there has been no 
noticeable increase in the number of species 
interoropped. Even for the apparer oon- 
servation practioss mentioned above, Padooh 
does not argue her oase . There هد‎ & 
‘ poembility ' she says that techniques 
are more ‘ conservative’ than has been noted 
hitherto, but she remarks that ‘ those patterns 
though few and perhaps of somewhat questionable 
conservation value, are worthy of emphasis’ 
(p. 67; my italics). 
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for it ها‎ important that Indonesian be recog- 
nixed as such; but in Peranakan speech, where 
the presence of a number of Indonesian forms 
suffices to indicate a higher speech level, any 
word at any point may be in either code, 
regardless of phrase structure. Factors in- 
fluencing choice of speech level also differ 


between the two communities: for the 
Pribwni, status is the primary factor, for the 
Peranakan the are the view 


tho speaker has of himself, the image مط‎ wishes 
to project, and his view of his interlocutor's 
educational attainments. | 


In their final chapter the authors t to 
three main implications of this study for socio- 
in general. First, that & oode's 

fonction influences its form, as in the oase of 


forms are not varieties of the same 


in Kota 
Bharu. (Monash Paper on Southeast 
Asia, No. 8. xv, 183 pp. Clayton, 
Victoria: Centre Bonbons Asian 
Studies, Monash University, 1981. 


M. Faun Hi. YAAOOB: Peniaga dan 
Perniagaan Melayu :\ Suatu kajian di 
Kota Bharu, Kelantan. Kuala Lum- 
am Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka/ 

ementerian Pelajaran Malaysia, 

1981. 

One can appreciate the nagging reservations 
which so many of the intelligentais of the Third 
World feel about Western and 
Western social science of their 
countries To them it all'seems so often to 
miss the essentia! pointa. Yet it is not without 

that in turning—no leas often—to the 


estern intellectual for methodo- 
logical the ‘ World’ has 
shown quite capable of tapping the 

or of failing to extract full measure from the 
good wine. 
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according to tho level of speech 
760 and the rela between speaker 
interlocutor in terms of intimacy, genera- 
sex and class. The table shows where the 


HS 
۱ 


: 
g 
3 
8 
EF 
: 
i 


the 


to indicate speech level Fourteen 
high- cy forms used exclusi in 
Krdmé are listed, and other lists show forms 


1 
H 
i 
1 


remains uncertam. The subject matter and 
which evoke the use of Indonesian 


an utterance. B ons leading to the use of 
Indonesian as a neutral level are, for 
example, where the between 


speakers causes a conflict in code choice. Other 
functions are the direot disclosure of personal 
non-Javancse. 


- 
1 
| 


mainly as a way of expressing feelings, 
praise, blame and so on maintaining 
smooth mterpersonal rela Shifts in 
speech level may also be caused by changes in 
tone: flattery m achieved by an upward shift, 
bal Joking fe done i Ngoto 
Ch. v deals with tho Javanese spoken by the 
Peranakan Chinese, i.e. those who have 
&bendoned the Chinese language. In their 
level system, the low level af 
Ngoko with certain lexical diff 


phrases or sentences are put into 
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personality and behaviour, but the oredibility 
of the wor is agan flawed by the faot that the 
map of the ge on p.76 bears a mmimal 
resomblanoe to the Malay settlement between 


Kam China and the redundant Sun 

K on which the study قد‎ p y 
based. The reviewer turned ho toa 
book of smuar titlo, in sey: e busted 


vorsion of a University of Malaya Ph.D. thesis, 
Whereas Halim avoxls any reference to 
Malaysia's New Economic Policy (perhaps 


understandably in view of its success 2 
stimulating the rise of a Malay middie olase), 
Dr. Fauzi takes ıt as given that the develop- 
ment of a Malay middle class is under way, but 
sees a need to elucidate, from a standpoint in 
1977, the relative اسب و‎ of 
towards this goal of the N.E.P. oroas 
Halim hopes to see a Malay middle class arise 
only in order to be su ed m the historical 
oy Faux: needs Malay enterprise as a 
anent guarantee of y suprem m 
ysia’s plural society. Nevertheless, there 
is one area of potential agreement between the 
two studies: where Halim refuses to see the 
as forming a new middle class, 
Faux: is at least a little worried by the fact 
that the ple with soolal and political oon- 
nexion who have the best track record in 
obtainmg credit from bumiputra agencies are 
not neceasanly nature’s best entrepreneurs. 
The policy conclusion which Faux: offers is that 
recipients of aid should be selected on oriteri& 
of achievement or entrepreneurial potential. 
Despite a certain repetitiveness, this is in 
many ways an excellent book. Its publication 
will help to advertise the uses of sociology in 


and for Malaysia. What هد‎ m 18 any 
conscious attempt at a th of Kelantanese 
entrepreneurahrp. The so-called main ' hypo- 


thems’ of the book—that most enterprises in 
Kote Bharu are of the ‘ chandler’ type and 
still integrated with family structure—is not & 
hypothesis striotly speaking, but a matter of 
fact, baaked by a definition and a handful of 
statistios and sociological data. Sometimes 
Fauz declares that all he is doing is con- 
structing a ‘profile’ of the Kota Bharu 
businessman, but the references to a ' hypo- 
thems' are misleading, perhaps even to the 
writer himself; at least they seem to mhibit 
him from the imaginative theorizing that 
should have been stimulated by the discovery 
that there is & strong correlation between the 
educational level of an entrepreneur, busmess 
sonlo, and the oapecity to remvest profit for 
expansion. In the event, it 18 only implicit 
that rising educational levels, and beyond that 
the political stimulus of Malay nationalism and 
federal power, have created the conditions for 
the rise of modern Malay entrepreneurship in 
Kelantan, and should continue to do so in the 
future. (Nor is the nature of ' entrepreneurial 
potential ? ed out.) The author records 
the social and polrtacal well enough but 
rather perversely plays them down and to 
relate them to an overall picture of oontem- 

change in Malayma. Ho so far as 
to indicate that because the le of top 
entrepreneurs 1s considerably closer to that of 
the non-economio élite than 15 is to that of the 
traditional-style shopkeepers (and there is 
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To penetrate the peouliarities of Halım Hj. 
Salleh's revised Monash M.A. thosis, ıt may be 
helpful to recall what underpins the th 
of contemporary neo-Marxism and ‘ depen- 
dency theory’: the Leninesquo deceit that 
‘Impenalism’ (Western capital) will do its 
utmost to prevent the mse of a middle class 
and competitive industrialization in the Third 
World countries on which ıt depends for 
markets. How this conviction survived the 
post-Second World War ere, in which American 
policy went all ont to foster indigenous middle 
classes as a bulwark Communism, is a 

estion which will not be explored hero. 

uffloe it to say that the oonviotion still 
flounishes in certain academic milieux, and that 
Halm has assimilated a touching belief in the 
real of the West to prevent the rise of a 
mi class (at least a Malay middle class) m 
his own country, Malaysia. course ıt should 
not be supposed that this school of sas a 
wishes to see the em oe of a middle 
for rts own sake: such a development mw a 
necessary historical prelude (in classical 
Marxist terms) to the radicalization of the 
proletariat. 

Halum's study focuses on an urban kampong, 
formerly an o fort, on the northern 
or downstream fringe of Kota Bharu, the state 
capital of Kelantan. The argument appears to 
be that in the light of observed ‘ expressive 
social Serres cd (the concepts in the body 
of the book are drawn from social psychology 
more than social anthropology, let alone 
Marxist sociology), the kampong community 
ıa found to be divided between a high-status 
stratum and one of lower status, with à group 
of unclassified ‘ indrvidualists ' whose links are 
all outmde the kampong. High status is 
associated either with an aristocratic origin or 
with recently fostered religious morit, the 
former still having alight oe over the 
latter. Kampong dwellers of lower status 
evinoe a de tial attrtude towards their 
social betters (the section which seta the matter 
out in detail 18 headed ‘ Differential t 
but the mterpretation is clear). Evidence is 
presented ch shows that the aristocracy 
maintained their economie and political 
primacy In early oolomel days by accepting 
oo-option into the bureaucracy, and are not 
inept at doing so today by one means or 
another, judging by the suxe of their houses. 
However, the author struggles hard ما‎ 0 
the obvious conclumon that an old ruling class 
has learnt the art of survival in a capitalist or 

guise. Instead, he asserts that the 
old statuses are ted and 
manipulated outside the capitalist structure so 
as to convino the one new olass that oaprtalmm 
has brought into being (in order to exploit), the 
that nothmg has changed and class 

not exist. 

This aleight-of-hand by the hidden hand of 
Im is termed ‘ the dislocation of the 
true class formation’. But the author lets slip 
in a passing reference that the ' indrvidualists ’ 
m bes equated with &n emergent indigenous 
m class. Unfortunately he only seems to 
have made the aoquamtanoe of one of them. 
The density of this tract 1» relieved by some 
seemingly authentio observation of indrvidual 
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* guilt ', he fails to recognize the need to set out 
the evidenoe he has got rather than rely on his 
assertion that his ‘ own understanding of these 
people’ is mght. We are given a rathor 
equivocal anecdote and a short account of the 
Arapesh fear of retribution by the dead. 
Thereafter he sprmkles his &ooount with 
evaluative terms which are his own, not those 
of the Arapesh and lead one to suppose that 
the problem he raises is his not theirs. Turin 
reveals his romantic view of the Noble Savage 
which oan inspire anthro as much as 


the ethnocentric arrogance he rightly oon 
demns; he chooses to em a cre the gentle 
everyday behaviour of Arapesh as a 


he us (pp. 381-2) shows hot-temper and 
t behaviour as much as the affectzonate 
oonoern he deduces from it. 

Tuxin's essay demonstrates clearly a weak- 
ness of the volume's whole a to which 
I will return. Its strength, however, lies in 
some very rich ethn hy reoorded by 
dedicated field-work of a high order. Tho most 

in this respect is tho cesay by FitzJohn 
Porter Poole: it sets out in minute detail, not 
only the events of a oom ritual but the 
views of initiators and ted, several 
complementary techniques. It is a brilliant 
demonstration of the rewards of participant 


observation, command of the and 
syetematio in The article the 
Mays and that by Newman and Boyd also 


contain valuable phio acoounts which 
demonstrate the necewsity of considermg the 
rituals for both sexes as part of a single com- 
pler: Besides them, the reconstruction of the 

hunting lodge and rtta rituals, competent 
though rt seems, is pale and unsatisfactory, 
lacking the observation of behaviour in detail 
that makes the other accounts so vivid. 

The issues that the various authors address 
cluster round a theme which is described by 
the editor m his preface as ‘a new anthro- 
pology of ritual experience’. Those not quite 
as carried away by his enthumasm will rooog- 
nize many of the themes which have chara- 
terized cultural (Amerioan) anthropolo 
least amce Boas: the porpotuation of 
across tho generations, socialmation and gender 
roles, concern with the subjective experience of 
individuals and learned behaviour. Asa result 
pr oa] reductionism in the tradition of 

d and Benedict lurks behmd many of the 
conclusions, some of which, like Tuxin’s, barely 
rise above the level of the banal. The absence 
of a theory of ritual appears to be related to a 
conscious departure from an earher tradition in 
New Gumes phy which is seen as 
concerned with struoture to the exclusion 
of ritual meaning. This ıs mdioated both by 
the editor and by Roger Keesing, who provides 
a survey of earlier views of initiation with 
reference to New Guinea, but does not relate 
these to the essays in the book. Keesing 

: ‘In unoovermg the political realities 


the meanings and motives of the people who collec- 
tively exact these cultural forms, wo must situate 
ourselves in these worlds as well as outside 
them (p. 27, my emphasis). It xs clear from 
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group overlap at the élite level), ıt is premature 
to speak of a ‘Kota Bharu business clas’. 
How ironical that such caution in the practice 
of the sociologist's trade should thus lead to 
oonclumons similar to the unscientific pre- 
conceptions of a sociological deviation | 
ROGER KERSHAW 


GILBERT H. Herdt (ed.): Rituals of 
manhood: male imitation in Papua 
New Guinea. xxvi, 365 pp., 2 maps 
{on endpapers]. Berkeley, Los Angeles 
and London: University of California 
Press, [1982]. £24.50, $42.25. - 

At first sight, this collection of eight essays 
is a com of horrors. AN but one 
describe ritual practices of small groups of 
people, seldom more than a oouple of thousand 
and mostly far leas populous, distnbuted in 
four major sub- of Papua New Guines. 
The initiations Sink hen e focus of each 
essay include homosexual practices, including 
fellatio, genital mutilations, defloration of giris 
by groups of men, nose and penis-bleeding as 

as ordeals by fear, ie and beatings. 

The initiands are terrified and ma 

way whioh makes even a trained an 

react in emotive terms. But ıt would be a pity 

if suoh stuff diverted attention 

what else is in the book for there is much of 
value and interest to be found in it. 

In the last essay, Turin attacks the problem 
directly. He remarks that ‘ violence is a central 
component of ntual life in many New Guinea 
societies ' and goes on to e that anthro- 
pologmta have failed to d with it, for in 
seeking to dissociate themselves from the 
wholesale condemnation of peoples by earlier 
writers such as Webster, they have erthor 

violence or ht to explain it away. 

eir reluctanoe to oon has resulted in & 
failure to investigate such behaviour in depth, 
or consider the participants’ own understand- 
mg of what they are doing. In hrs casa y Tuzin 
argues that the Tlahita Ara are themselves 

#quieted by the ri Rota they must 

. There are mdications in the othor 

emays too (Newman and Boyd, p.288) of 
concern that the violence may get out of hand 
but the suffering is seen as easential (Poole, 
p.138). An analogy that might have been 
drawn to fllummate the views of adults and 
elders in these societies is with surgery per- 
formed on children in the West; the anaesthe- 
tao which accompanies the operation does not 
eliminate post-opera د خم‎ or psychologioel 
trauma but the deemed essential 1f 
children are to survive ae adulthood. 

Yet if Tuxm raises the issue, he does not 
resolve it satsfactorily. He advocates ' extra- 
ordmary delicacy in between 
one's own judgements and those of the people 
whom one is studying ’, but does not, e 
Poole, follow this exemplary He 
assures us that the brutality w is an 
essential part of initiation Is seen as ‘ oruel ' by 
the Arapesh themselves but he does not discuss 
their news or the words they use. Stating that 
he does not have the chological data to 
substantiate his assertion that the Arapeah feel 
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ent large numbers of people. The rites 

th ves mark the stratıfloatuon of male 

society into seta, by time of initiation, giving 

it a formal structure of authority which must 

alter our view of the polrtios of traditional New 

Guines and throw doubt on the adequacy of 
analyses. 


earlier J. B. LA FONTAINE 


J. E. INrkonr (ed.): Forced migration : 
the impact of the export slave trade on 
African societies. 349 pp. London, 
eto.: Hutchinson Publishing Group 
Ltd., 1982. £12.95 (paper £5.95). 


At the beginning of his introduction to this 
useful collection, Dr. Inikori expresses a degree 
of surprise at the apparent lack of concern 
exhibited by histonans of Africa over the 
inpact of the export slave Cade on, African 
societies. Although this comment has been 
overtaken by a rash of fine soh 
emanating for the most part from N 
America over the last flve years there is a 
considerable amount of truth m it. This 
neglect was not a product of insensitive and 
Eurocentric scholars, for very different atti- 
tudes characterised the pioneer historians of 
Africa. It was, rather, à conspicuous em- 
berrassment which inhibited the openmg of 
that particular cupboard. It remains ه‎ 
despicable period of history which some, for 

erstandable reasons, fight shy of; not all 
historians are willing to contemplate human 
misery day m and day out. Perhaps more 
importantly, most of the pioneer column were 
committed to & presentation of an African 
history which had flourished 1 
intervention. Africans in chains were the very 
antithesis of the of Africa they were bent 
on portraying. This image, a picture of a 
cular and rich African Écritage in- 
pendently arrived at and replete with ita 
own particular genius, was not confined to the 
seminar room and the scholarly publication. 
It was seized upon and milked by a generation 
of nationalmt intellectuals meide Afix Itaelf. 
The shape of the eerly historiography was 
undoubtedly ی‎ by its context. The 
newer contort, that of the despair of post- 
colonial Africa, has turned the attention of 
scholarship towards themes like under- 
development for rt becomes abundantly clear 
that Afrioa’s 18 stru profound 
and oannot ps et gro ls mter- 
vention of a limited, if cally independent, 
African élite. Thx has undou blunted 
the older sensitivities and harsher and more 
oan bo asked. 

Inik: confronts the notion of Africa's 
relativo economic backwardness head-on. His 
long introduction, the previously unpub- 
lished piece, seeks to validate the overall oon- 
clusions of the UNESCO M of Experts on 
the African Slave Trade held in Port-au-Prince 
m 1978 which held that: ' the slave trade was 
responsible for the economic backwardness of 
Black Afnca’. For some, this would be a 
comforting and  mono-oeusel explanation. 
Fundamentally, Inikori argues that a ‘ great 

p' is discernible between the economic 

pment of much of the reat of the world 
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the context that ho does not perceive the way 
in which a concept of society might link what 
he sees as antithetical, even though he oites 
works by Gell, Lewis and Strathern, all of 
whom work withm tho Bntish tradition of 
social, as opposed to cultural anthropology. 
In ite general aim, Deborah Gewertz's essa 
harks back to the approach which both Herdt 
and Keesing see as inadequate. She tres to 
understand the role of the tsambunswuro, 
partner and supporter of the initiator, in terms 
of the structure of Chambn society. Unfortu- 
nately the attempt 1s failure, y because 
of omissions conceptual ons that 
careful edrüng by an editor more otic 
to her & mught have و ات مر‎ Bhe 
tells us the term tsambunscuro, denotes a 
relationship which alternates between of 
fathers and sons, such that Ego is, deally, 
tsambumouro to the son of the man who was 
lsambumwuro to him at his own initiation; he 
in turn will be tsambunswwro to Ego's son. What 
she does not say is how this works m practice, 
when men may die without sons to perpetuate 
the chain of relations. Is the role assigned to 
an agnate which would im & relationship 
between descent groups or does a man choose 


A RENS E d eC دز‎ patia! 
i believe 


Again she states (p. 289) ' The Cham 
that a man shoul: into his mother’s clan 
and that a woman should return in marriage to 


her mother’s clan m repayment for her mother 
(my emphams)’, thus mdiceting a system of 
bila cross-cousin 


tors which would grve them k penne and 
are not properly discussed. For these and 
other ons the editor must take responsi- 
bility together with other lapses, like his own 
reference to the word limen as French ( . xv) 
and the reference to the late E. E. lvane- 
Pritchard as Sir Evans-Prrtohard. 

ite rts claims to be makmg a theoretical 
contribution to anthropology the book ها‎ 
mainly useful as an ethnographic record. It 
presents New Guinea as & strange and exotio 
world whose ethnogrephers are clearly fasci- 
nated by it. They are also little concerned 
with the wider com] e aim of anthro- 
pology for most of the authors refer only to 
research in this area of the world. This gives 
ther work a parochial flavour and : a pity 
hoosnse uch m narrow outlook resulta ii à 
failure to perceive connexions between aspects 
af social life which have been shown to relate 
to each other m other areas of the world. New 
Guinea ethnography has grven anthropology a 
new concept aha of the B the 
polrtioal leader who, in a world pt اج‎ 
individualists achieves power through his own 
efforts rather than as a holder of a political 
office, These essays Indicate that in many 
New Guinea societies, elders have great ritual 
authority which is manrfest m the organization 
of oomplex, tame-consuming activities in- 
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is, and this is an argument that will not abate 
for a while, ıt seems clear that absolute 
numbers do not advance our understanding of 
the impact of the external slave trade on 
Africa. Not the least of Curtin’s oontributions 
ما‎ the fleld was his excellent demonstration of 
the penodioity and geographical specificity of 
the external trade so that we can oonclude that 
different areas of Africa were subjected to the 
demands of the Atlanto trade at different 


times and with varied of intensity. In 
بیس‎ ag ع‎ eral African malaise in the 
e of the slave trade Infkori is forced to 


ta. Similarly, although he 

oes wel] to us of the varied sex/age 
composition of those ed to servitude, 
he is more reticent about relating such data to 
the very different sorts of society such cohorts 
were from. Manifestly the impact of 
the forci extraction of even & few able- 
bodied adults from a society with lean human 
resources 18 of & different order of magnitude 
fom thè- removed of a larger body of poopie 
from a demographically better end poli 
tical economy. e debate on the impact 
of the trade extends it will assuredly have to 
be couched in a set of more pnally defined 
studies such as that of Devid Northrup (Trade 
without rulers: pre-colonial economic develop- 
ment in south eastern Nigena, Oxford, 1978) or 
Patrick Manning (Slavery, colonialism ond 
economic in السو‎ 1640-1960, Cam- 
bridge, 1982). West Africa, let alone Africa, 
proves to be too extensrve. too varied to permit 
other than rather unscholarly tion. 

The concentration on Infkori’s mtroductian 
obscures, unfairly, the value of his energetio 
argument and hw editorial skills. He has 
extended the debate, and has encouraged 
further work. He has brought together ه‎ 
scatter of articles and oha and the volume 
deserves to be widely 


ignore these 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


KENNETH F. Kre and VIRGINIA 
HIMMELSTETB Kina: Another dimen- 
ston to the Blaok Diaspora : dia, 
disease and racism. xix, 295 pp. 
Cambridge, etc. : Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1981 [pub. 1982]. £20. 
Despite bearing a title that tells a prospective 

reader very little, this book is an unusual and 

valuable contribution to Afro-American and 

African social and medical history. Its focus is 

upon what the authors call here, and in earlier 

articles, ‘ black dyease'. By this they mean 
those ailments and medical susoeptibilit:es that 
are particular to the black population of the 


United States of Americe. argue con- 
vincingly that the pattern of West African 
disease acoompani the forced ts 


across the Atlantic. These patterns of vul- 
nerability and immunity were then endured or 
enjoyed by that blade population in the speciflo 
social environment of slavery. North American 
climate, the nutritional regimes provided by 
slave-owners and the assumptions of medical 
science tended to exacerbate the health prob- 


lems of blacks. Depressingly the authors show 
that despite intensive interventions by modern 
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and that of Africa by the mud nineteenth 
century. He goes on to say that '... no such 
groat ga à discernible ım the observations of 

b and Europen visitors to the region in the 
first half of the present millennium ' (p. 16). 
There are mnnmediate problems with this 
formulation. The number of Arab and Euro- 
pean visitors to sub-Saharan Africa before 
A.D. 1500 was minute and while none would 
deny that they were impressed with what the 
sew In Africa, it bends the evidence, such as it 


rtantly, it 
historical 


European expensi J 
towards both Africa and the Americas, to the 
ultimate disadvantage of the indigenous in- 
habitants of both those oontinents. This 
that the notion of technological parity 
18 hi suspect. This zs, of course, an un- 
fortanate game, but one which Inikori forces 
upon the reader. History, were it only about 
some form of evolutionist competition m which 
the most technologi advan were to 
be seen as somehow, the would be a dreary 
occupation. Afmoa’s historical mchness, and 
the dignity, inventiveness and capacities of 
her peoples should not be seen solely alongside 
measures of materialist achievement. At the 
end of the day, it s Islamic warriors, merchants 
and learned men who transform the Sahel, and 
south-western European sailing ahips which 
scurry around the coast. The utterly un 
contention about the lack of technological 
distmotivencss in the 15th century is central 
to the drift of the argument. Its thmness does 
nothmg, of course, to disprove the undoubted 
that tho alave trade did to those 
parta of Africa it affected. But its representa- 
tion continues to blur the key question as to 
why it was that Africa was pounced upon by 


Arab and Euro alike to vide various 
forms of labour. For those wishing to 
understand more fully the emis of the 


economic weakness of much ot oontem 
Africa, this question cannot be sucked quite 


s gibi. . 
much of Inikori's case makes such very 
good sense and rt is a pity that he it 
upon his own i Chometrio hobby- 
horse, namely, the dem phic history of the 
alave trade. The Father ullam er on 
whother or not Philip Curtin's rad 
analysis in The Atlanisc slave trade: a census 
hes produced accurate figures as to the 
numbers of forced migrants out of Africa over 
the four centuries of the Atlantio slave trade 
rambles on in Inikori's mtroduction. His mam 
thrust m this and previous articles has been 
Curtin's esti- 
oe of Forced 


History (xx, 4, 1982) which, taking aooount 
of all the post-Curtin number-juggling, in- 
cluding that of Infkori, concludes : ‘itis 
apparent that Curtin's inrtial tabulation was 
remarkably accurate’. He arrives at this oon- 
clamon by pointing to some rather clumsy 
methodology deployed by Curtin's antago- 
nists, Whatever the final scholarly consensus 
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akew the figures to the point where it looks as 
though black health is similar to that of 
whites. Disoounting those epidemio in which 
whites died in large numbers and to which 
blacks were immune, black mo schedules 
were starkly worse than those of w 
This is not a pleasant book to read, especially 
for those brought up to believe m the un- 
varying decency of tho medical profession. It 
is, however, a valuable and important book. 
RICHARD RATHBONE 


Guy C. Z. MHONE: The poktioal 
economy of a dual labor market «n 
Afrwa: the copper industry and 

in Zambia, 1929-1969. 
254 pp. London and Toronto: Asso- 
ciated University Presses, 1982. £12. 


This book is an analyms of the economic 
ences of the division between white 
and black labour on the oopperbelt, a drvision 
originally based on a dispanty of skills but 
perpetuated largely for political and social 
Fr Bones: It is based on the principal pub- 
ed sources and secondary authorities avail- 
able to the author when he was writmg his 
theus for 8 Unrvermty in 1977. It 
presents a , competent survey of these 
materials, embellmhed by a few good quota- 
tions culled from documents m the Publio 
Record Office. In the penultimate chapter, 
using date from three mi oom the 
author invesügates the impact of Afnoan 
advancement on costs and productivity, and 
he concludes that whereas m the 1950s oan 
advance lowered costs for the ing oom- 
ea, after independence the policy of 
ا‎ or has substantially ramed them, 
partly beoguse of the بویا‎ | employment 
of large numbers of triates and the oon- 
sequent superflurty m the top echelons of the 
labour force. This 15 an inte argument 
and one wishes that the author could have had 
an opportunity to expand rt. Unfortunately 
he was not permitted to return to undertake 
fleld-work in his native Zambia, so his access 
to vital evidence was obviously limited. More 
seriously and inexcusably, he has not taken 
into account the major publications smoe 1977, 
especially Charles Perrings’s Black mineworkers 
im Central Africa (London, 1979), which put 
forward a damental critique of central 
importance to the whole argument presented 
by Dr. Mhone covering the early period. It is 
rather difficult to understand why at this pomt 
Associated University Presses should be pre- 
pared to publish a study which, m addition to 
Ita unavoidable limitations, so notably fails to 
take mto account such cant and relevant 
work. One cannot help but feel that this is a 
thesis which should merely have been used as 
& basis for one or two good articles. 
RICHARD GRAY 


ELISABETH Morre: Les plantes chez les 


Augie Aka و‎ de ts 
ye (Centrafrique). Étude ethno- 


botanique comparaitve chez des chas- 
seurs-oueMleurs et des pécheurs-oultiva- 
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mediome, both porn and therapeutic, 
North Amerioan blacks continue to suffer from 
a range of ailments that can be in geneti- 
cally explained but are primarily the result of 
poor social oonditions; black health patterns 
oompared with those of whites display a 
disturbing tenacity and blacks in general are 
more likely to be ill and to die younger than 
their white fellow citizens. 

The value of the work for those more 
interested in Africa than m North America Les 
principally m the openmg chapters in which 
the authors attempt to reconstruct the disease 
environment of pre-nineteenth century West 
Africa. The direct sources are, of course, 
virtually non-existent. Thus they attempt to 
use the disease data available from the slave 
population after migration coupled with 
modern West African data and create a very 

lausible picture. Although medical hi n 

to be fashionable in African 

most of such research addresses itself to the 
late nineteenth and twentioth oenturies. Krple 
and 's interests lie, of oourme. much 
earlier. Their method is problematic but it is 
a breve and important attempt. For pre- 
colonial Africa much hangs on the distribution 
and prevalence of disease. Population lovels, 
the sitmg of settlement, the barriers to certain 
sorts of internal migration and the develop- 
ment of cosmologies which must take account 
of disease all depend to some extent on just 
such an understanding. Whether the authors 
have created an accurate picture is probably 
an unanswerable question. But as historians 
have become increasingly aware of the 
signifloance of environment and its conquest, 
they raise some fundamental questions about 
human environment. 

They also contribute perhaps unknowingly 
to an emerging debate about colonial medicine. 
What is striking about the North American 
date is the mismatch of Euro nutritional 
and to some extent با‎ sty loa to the 
per&onlarity of West Afrıoan alimentary and 
medical needs. Much disease m and was a 
social as well as a biological function. The 
burgeoning of & specialist branch of modioine 
devoted to blacks in the first half of the 
nineteenth century when slave prices increased 
after abolition mmsted, as did much early 
oolonial medicine, upon a solely biological and 
genetic explanation. Both in North America 
and later withm oolontal Africa medical per- 
ceptions played a mgnifloant role in the 
d ion of a do-solentiflo racialism. 

The book m, o eure much richer for those 
with interests m the history of the black 

ra. Built into the account هذ‎ a v 

conscious attack on those sections of 
F and Engermann’s Tims on the Cross 
which were devoted to black mortality, health 
and nutriton. With ther expertise in medical 
history they add mightily to Herb Gutman's 
E pe demolition in Slaeery and the numbers 
game by showmg just how appallmg the lives 
of most alaves were. Poorly or inappropriately 
fed, treated by quack IÊ at all, alaves died 
younger than whites and more of ther children 
never saw their first birthdays. They show, 
for example, that rt ıa the yellow fever 
epidemics in the nineteenth century which 
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ipe & sn of pub- 
lished and unpu aah He ie data on 
the cultures of the pons kavango river. 
Trisected by international boundaries, the 
area accommodates five ethnic groupe, all of 
which have attracted the scholarly attention 
of explorers, missionaries, colonial 

advisers, admmistrators and, more recently, 
anthropo. The ocontmbutors to this 


The Kavango 


volume have sifted thro a vast body of 
و لش میات‎ atan i in 

x edes , where avajl- 
able eld investiga- 


The literature on the Kavango ıs presented 
in desarrptive fashion. Drawn heavily from 
unpublished dissertations and the 
material 1s grouped thematically, with section 


and oon 
systems. The introductory essay by Gi 
outlines prevailing ideologies and pmpomts 
likely biases. The more tendentious of the 
unpublished sources reflect administrative and 
missionary interests. Thus work by Romanus 
Kampungu, a Kwangari mmaionary among his 
own people, 18 discussed with reference to its 
tendency ‘to demonstrate that customary 
marnrage ... conforms closely to Christian 
ideals ' (p. 8), and a report by ee, adminis- 
trator in South-West Africa in 1032, is 

as both inaccurate and scornful of local beliefs 
and practaces. The two documents are central 
to the presentation. 

But the Kavango oollection is more than a 
dictionary و‎ account of past and t 
customs, also contain the in- 
gredienta necessary for & comparative study of 
colonial approaches to the administration of 
small-scale, isolated ethnic groups, and the 
authors pay due attention to the impact of 
كد اي‎ MoGurk's treatment of 

left by Fr. Manfred Forg and of the 

doctoral thems by J. L. Bosch mdicates & 
thorough understanding S تن ار‎ au 
towards religious and moral systems, 
larly in the context of marriage. The 
Bosch, written in Afrikaans, forms the baok- 
bone of & chapter on Sambyu culture. The 
discussion is perceptive, but the reviewer 
deplores the fact that the information collected 
by Bosch is not put into perspective. A critical 
evaluation of Bosch’s 2012 techni for m- 
stanoe, would have thrown more t on the 
ultimate value of his data. Cause conoern 
هد‎ the question of how the reader هد‎ to distin- 
fact from fantasy den eun Boscha 
dlmg of the mores ‘b aspects of 
The issue ıs far too 


Sam are À 
uds i 3 to the reader's good 


judgement. 

Bierfert, one of several misionary-sthno- 

phers whose work is discussed, provides 
GB wath pronary dete on the Qeli Once 
agam the mformation is rich, particularly in its 
treatment of the subsistence economy, and 
both the quest for food and the organisation of 
agricultural work-parties are discussed with 
insight and - Thomas Larson concludes 
the volume notes on the Mbukushu. 
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leurs dans un méme milieu végétal. 
(Bibliothèque de la SELAF, 80-82. 
573 pp. Paris: SELAF, 1982. 
Fr. 200. 


The Aka pygmies and the Monzombo of the 
Lobaye share an ecological niche marked by 
dense jungle. The Monzombo, relative new- 
comers to the region, peroeive their environ- 
mont as hostile and persistently attempt to 
transform it. The Aka, m contrast, established 
themselves as a true ‘affluent society’ (in 
Sahln's terms) and drew the exu t 
plant life to satmfy all their needs. More 
recently, the Aka mode of subeistenoo—a 
mixture of hunüng and gathering from time 
immemorial—underwent drastio ASA 
result of mtenmfled contact with the Mon- 
zombo. The latter not only uper us the 
flooded jungle by DE e agri 
culture, they also su دود‎ tho Aka inte a 
state of near bondage (10. ‘ un état proche i 
servage ', p. 45), which destroyed the p 
ecologically balanoed relationship the 
environment. The demise of the Aka nomadio 
life-style has altered the ways m which the 
pygmies perceive and exploit the plant life of 
the forest. The changes are re in the 


book, and presented background 
of & comparative قوب هه‎ vies per and plant- 
utility nomenclature. 

Motte's exhaustive analysis touches upon & 
wide range of socal and cultural practices. 
This is preceded by an illustrated of 
botanioel terms in French (useful to the non- 
specialist) and by an in-depth discummon of 
local taxonomies. The presentation follows a 
Weatern plant entries listed 
alphabeti in Latin, and سحي‎ dm m 
detail. Chaplars on gathari and 
E UE ch. iv) and food 

v) provide elaborate descrip- 
tions o Mo ee 
analysis of the techn applied in the 
process of resouroe exploitation. The author 
shows the material cultures of tho Aka and the 
Monzombo to be diametnosly opposed in 
orientation, and outlines the pe to which 


Monxombo technology impinges u pygmy 
culture. The imp it is 1$ not so 
much a matter ter-oul borrowing, but 


of the مه مج‎ of pygmy labour-time. 
The chapters on technology—forming & worthy 
tribute to the pion work of Lacien 
Demesse—are complemented by a meticulous 
study of the medicinal usage of forest t paata 


Re دی‎ in er 
stories ds vu rong whi ol know, 
m detail à and illustration, this stimu- 
book of ethnobotany offers valuable 
ts into the complex world of Pygmy- 


Bantu interaction. 
JOHAN POTTIER 


G. D. GrssoN and others: The Kavango 
peoples. (Studien rur Kulturkunde, 
56.) vii, 276 pp., 15 plates, map. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1981. DM 48. 
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terms of whai hap when two cosmologies 

bump fnt eed À especially if this is all 

looked at largely in order to 

hap when yet another oosmology—tho 
ived upon the soene. 

I hope this reaction of disappointment will 
not be down to mere mterdisoi in- 
oom ension. She ends her book by asserting 
that ‘ the God a people worship is the God who 
1s reel in their own experienoe and indeed must 
always be so if he is to be the Living God’. 
I would not have put it quite this way myself, 
but I appleud the sentzment. Let us have more 
of this real and living God, rooted in expori- 
ence. He or She is not present in the greater 
part of this book. 

TERENON RANGER 


NorBmeT BoRetTzxy: K achen, 
Substrate und S . Xv, 
310 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1983. DM 98. 

The present study by a scholar whose 
research is centred on the problem of lingurstic 
change is one of the few substantial investiga- 
tions of pidgin and creole to be 

blished in German in the last decades. 

e authors concerns could be formulated 


more precisely than they are by the title, as 
‘The West African su in Atlantio 
creoles’, the thrust directed against 


aad de Ae usively relying on‏ فتاه اوت 
i as proposed by, among‏ 
others, Derek Bickerton :‏ 

' Es ist das Ziel dieser Arbeit, die zwischen 


Euro 
Principe (Portuguese), (2) 
with some data from Saramaooan; English), 
Harta (French) and some selectrre data 
from Negerhollands, Papiamentu and Krio. 
These are compared with Yoruba, Ewe, Akan 
—other West African languages. The authors 
TOE PE istio; no extensive 
histori idence for the provenance of the 
slaves is adduced: ‘ Da dieeer Zusammenhang 
nur indirekt, in Form von Sohlussen aus dem 

chen Material . . . nachgewiesen werden 
kann’ (p.47). Boretaky’s method, aimed at 
exoludmg ooincidental, and therefore mis- 
loading, enta, is to include & oomperison 
with some non-Atlantic creoles, vix. Mauritian 


(French), Tok Pn ION eni and Spana 
related creoles in the pinos (whioh adds 
further potential substratum languages). 

The ground which Boretxky attempts 
cover is enormous. He is, intermittently, 
aware of thus, and of his limitations; such 
modesty, however, ought not to prevent a 
reviewer from sayi his attempt to lay 
firm Foundationi for a refutation of the 
universalist is, m its present form, 
a failure. is so for various reasons: 

1. Boretzky a tly relies exclusively 
(as Schuchardt, , did before him) 
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Collected over a of nearly three decades, 
and enriched oral traditions derived from 
yet another unpublished thesis, Larson's notes 
enable the reader to go beyond descriptive 
analysis. His thoughts on social stratification 
add & fresh dimension to the data. 
Conoetved in 1960, under the encouragement 
of Daryll Forde, the Kavango collection took 
some 20 years to materialize. The volume was 
long- overdus; but unlikely to be pd 


by anything more or revealmg for 
many years to come. 

JOHAN POTTINE 
Janst HopasoN: The god of the 


: a the origins and 
e E A piu 


supreme being. xiv, 131 pp. 
pe Town: Oxford University Press, 

1982 [pub. 1983]. £9.50. 

This book is something of a disappointment, 
Janet Hodgson's papera on tho Khon e 
Ntukans have shown a penetration wealth 
of detail which exorted great expectations. 
Moreover, she es à case for the dynamism 
and capacity to of Xhosa religion which 
is certainly very congenial to me. In the event, 
though, there seem to me to be two 
wrong with this little book. One is that the 
data whioh she cites and analyses focuses not 
مو‎ muoh on structures and actions as on the 
most abstract of Reus aq of the 
creation and the divine. For much of the time 
her only evidence about such concepts can be 
the assertions which outsiders have made 
about them, with all ther manifest lack of 
comprehension and &ocuracy. To this she adds 
& discussion of divine names and praises in 
which the terms are also not mtuated in any 
speorlo context. Lackmg the data or the 
specialist skills to make & ri istio 
analysa, ی ی یس‎ Gun ی‎ 
generalized speculation. In many ways this 
seems erse to a hmtorian— though she 
warns that she has interests different from his. 
Still, it seems odd not to have made more here 
of the sequence of documented propheta, who 
can be placed in their specific situations and 
who played so evidently an 1m t & role 
as oonoeptualinnovators. That she has already 
written about them elsewhere is not a good 
reason for rolegatmg them to so small & space 
m this book. 

The second Sn why the book is dis- 
appomting is that argument r yaam 
da change comes to depend upon opera- 
tion of one faotor—namely the interaction of 
Xhosa religion with Khowan ideas. This thesis 
ee. Cae ie 
a SOAS canay of 1973, and Hodgson does 
not really take it much further. It is both 
interesting and oonvinomg—though she does 
not seek to account for the differences 
between 'origmal' Xhosa and Khoisan oon- 
ceptions. But I rest unsatisfied with the 
implicit assumption thet Xhoss religion itself 

any cant impulses for innovation 
and change. ood it wonld rri 
jerky and mechanical theory of can 
religious change which saw it exolusvely in 
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geartetes Tempus und em anf 
taucht, ist es dann von Substitu- 
tion er Kategorien und &uoh von 
الم ی اب‎ sprechen ۲۲ (loo. oit.). 
Nevertheless, he appears to use 
categories as a framework throughout. The 
سود‎ Ob arce NT Me per it 
tion of how that are neither de- 
veloped from logical notional distinctions nor 
defined intrali in 
0 Du: 
There is no discusion of the claim 
that speaker deixis rm absent from PO lan- 
guages, whioh are said to mark the enoe of 
events only (the term ' anterior ' is mentioned 
when Biokerton's work هد‎ referred to, but is 
neither ed nor utlxed in Boretaky’s 
own analysis). The long discussion of tense and 
aspect m Caribbean creoles 1s largely neglected 


m this context E : 
Apert from the culty of understan 
tho mtentions behind terminology 
m I found Boretaky’s style difficult to 
read, i in the mitial chapter. This 
should have an introduction to the 
methods and procedures, but is corey 
interrupted the author’s differences wi 
Biokerton. e absence of footnotes neceser- 
tates the inclusion of asides and bibliographi 
referenoes within the text, the latter the 
form of, sometimes inadequate, abbreviated 
titles: both interrupt the flow of argument. 
Some typographical rearrangement and some 
restru of paragraphs might possibly 
have made this im + chapter more 
coherent. Many terms are left un- 


). Boretaky 
moludes research up to c. 1980; regrets 
is having been unable to take account of 


Alleyne's Comparative American, 
1880 (which would have pro important 
additions to some of s statements on 


the Caribbean), and of Bickerton’s The roots of 
language (1981). Needless to say, in a field 
developmg as fast as that of PU linguistios, 
it adds to the problems when à manuscript 
takes, as it seams here, three years to reach 
publication. 

MANFRED GORLACH 


NOTICES 


in reparation. In six months from July 1882 
the museum some 21,670 tablets 
from one site 


spurred on bemg 
pao Disoework TAN at à timo when caly the 
ri Museum employed 1 

copied more than a ofthese. 120 00 

from the same site him were published in 
Ouneiform texis (= OT), Part 45 (1964), and 
others from in ge itself, 90 tn CT 44 (1963), 
93 in CT 51 (1972), pls. 15-48, and 1646 texta 
copies by Pmches in A. J. Sachs, Late Baby- 
loman astronomical and related texts (1955). It 
is to be hoped that the copies made long ago 
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not show what the 


tion: the 
here discussed with degrees 
of success and compared with modem African 
languages whose ancestral forms may have 


4 att م عا وا‎ rene 
from لله‎ o levels, i m sounds 
to syntax. But comparison im identity of 
functions, admits that some features 
(such as serial verbs, p. 163) havo no equivalent 


in the descriptive apparatus of grammars of 
Western Euro ; he even stromses 


europaischen Tempussystems em ganz anders 


SHORT 


T. Q. Prwomzs: Ouneiform terts from 
Babylonian tablets in the British 
Museum. Parts 55-57: Neo-Baby- 
lonian and Achaemenid economic texts. 
2 vols. xii pp., 322 plates; xiii pp., 
317 plates. London: British Museum 
Publications Ltd. for the Trustees of 
the British Museum, 1982. £30 each. 
The British Museum oollections are the 

richest in the world in Inscribed tablets of the 

pei وب‎ dala 0 اع‎ many 
publicetzon. These volimo are a major step 
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finally, two papers on medieval pwyütn 
(A. bermann: Hebrew) and Vladimir 
Boloviev (N. Gross: Yiddish), the last a 
weloome innovation. Now, what oould one 
possibly sey about such an array of expertise 
marshalled in honour of such & distinguished 
Tecipiant ? First, that Nemoy’s services to the 

of Semitac studies were enormous, m the 
light 


ially of the that puno- 
tuated route to tires y med oom- 
parable perhaps only with the equally arduous 
career of the Sumerologist 8. N. Kramer. 
Second, one دی اسك سا‎ 
of Nemoy's sah de دس‎ of erudition 
that included the edition of 
irqänl's تک‎ PP LEFT اه‎ M wel 
e celebrated Karae anthology and the 
catalogues of Hebrew, Yiddish and Arabic 
manuscripts in the Yale U: collection, 
but also countless articles and reviews dealing 
with post-Biblical Judaism, Islam and the 
history of the Middle East and North Afros. 
One of the most interesting problems “es 

alied by Di H BA Sianta (or 
by Dr. H. Ben gece Hus. 

28). Nemoy's views were set out in Ji 
1976, 148-59, and answered by J. Blau, ıbid., 
Lxvu, 1977, 185—04. The cleavage appears to 
have been not merely sectarian but also 
doctrinal, and the priority of leehin ha-qödesh 
to have been a matter of serious dispute within 

the Jewish oommunity. 
J. WANSEROUGH 


Die Chromk des 
1. Teil. Kosmo- 
‘ue ind (Deutsches Archaologisches 

tut Kairo. Quellen zur Geschichte 

Islamischen Agyptens, la.) vii, 30, 

496 pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommission 

bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 1982. 

DM 68. 

MUHAMMAD as-Sa’Ip GAMAL AD-DIN 
(ed.): Die Chromk des Ibn ad- 
Dawaüdari. 3. Ted. Der Bericht über 
den Propheten und die eloisten 
Chalifen. (Deutsches Archäologisches 
Institut Kairo. Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Islamischen tens, lc.) vi, 
487 pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 1981. 
DM 68. 

The publication of these two volumes is part 
of the complete edrtion of the Kans al-Durar 
of Ibn al-Dawädärt (d. after 736/1835) m nine 
volumes undertaken by the Deutsches Archao- 

es Institut Kairo. The later volumes 
have already a (Vol. 6, ed. S. Munajjid, 

Cairo, 1961; VoL 7, ed. B. A. Ashur, Cairo/ 

Fre , 1972; Vol 8, ed. U. Haarmann, 

Cairo/Freiburg, 1971; Vol. 9, ed. H. R. 

Roemer, Carro, 1960) and these oover the later 

and more in section of the work which 

deals with the history of Egypt and the 


Islamic world from the Fütimids to the 
author's own lifetime. 


BERND RaprEm (ed.): 
Ibn ad-Dawadari. 
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by Bertin of other texts in this same oollection 
from Abi Habbeh may yet be published even 
h he was a less competent oopyist than 


Pinches. 

The delay p nica ue is partl 
butable to the Jue ousy of a Keeper, 8 EA 
Wallis Budge, and y to the death of the 


late Professor Leo Oppenheim who, follo 

the rediscovery of the copies in 1948, 

most of the texts for an eventual publication 
and moorporated the matter in his study of the 
Neo-Babylonian material oulture (unpub- 
Lshed). His arrangement of the copies has 
been followed here substantially by Dr. Finkel 
who has added a fow annotations, themselves 
a testimony to the accuracy of the original 
ooples, together with details of collection 
numbers and tablet dimensions. The latter 


could perha en appeared more neatly in a 


و 

of th à texts are fragmentery and 
cover routine administratave memoranda of 
diverse sorts, lists and accounts, issues of 
steples (predominan dates) eto. The 
number of lists or list formulae ia remarkable 
as is the continuity of style throughout the 
period. When placed in a wider context 
(e.g. umsues of precious metals to craftamen for 
making meala for statues of the 

(N 0, 887)) many of these will ad 


detail to knowledge: Moan 
while full evaluation must a 


study and the soon promised موز‎ à y 
tablets from Sippar I, by Professor 
Leichty, based on these texta. Work on the 
phy, prices, and economic detail, 
Edu d pees of international trade, will 
result m many books and articles. This 
massive injection of texts will move late 
Babylonian studies forward with added 
impetos to the current emphass on this 
erto too little studied period of ancient 
history. This volume will also enhance the 
standing of the pioneer Pinches, even though 
ublshed almost a century after the original 
bour. 
D. J. WISEMAN 


SHELDON R. 882028101 (ed.): Studies 
in Judaica, Karastica and Islamica, 
موی‎ Leon Nemoy on hss 

ae 285, [34] pp. 
ben Yiddish text]. Ramat- 

Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 

[1982]. 

For a scholar of Leon Nemoy’s versatility 
only a Festsohrift of such breadth and dis- 
tanction as this one, edited by 8. Brunswick 
under the auspices of W. Braude, J. Greenfield 
and D. Sperber oould be appropriate. It هد‎ also 
quite beyond the descriptive powers of one 
reviewer. Ad Judaica: there are contributions 
from J. Blau, Braude, N. Bronxniok, S. Gortein, 
L. Gold, Greenfleld, A. Soheiber and E. Wiesen- 
berg; ad Karaitiæ: by H. Ben-Shammai, 
W. Brmner, A. Halkin and G. Vajda; ad 
Jalamıoa: by M. Kister, J. Kraemer and 
M. Perlmann; ad Library Solence and 
Bibliography : by Brunswiok, R. Goldschmidt- 
Lehmann, T. Wiener and H. Zafren; and 
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Doxazp 8. Wnurroows and JANET H. 
JOHNSON: Quseir al-Qadim 1980. 
i و‎ m 

, Vol. 7.) 
ornia : DE siens 
1982. $27.50 (paper $22). 
Quseir al-Qadim ıs the ate of a small 

on the Red Sea coast, situa 

the end of the shortest overland route betweon 

the Nile valley and the sea. It was 

fon abdut two cantines we the begimning the 

DM Rd TUE pue mee Ps 

in medieval times (c. A.D 1400 

never the major Red Ses port, 

appear have gagne In extensive adig 
with the cast, as well as acting as & 

run ^ad post for tho Hajj. It was an entirely 
habitation, set up for the of 

trade; drinkmg water found at a 

distance of several kilometres, and virtually all 

food and artefacts must have been imported, 
for the surrounding countryside is arid desert. 

It is this curious nature of the aite that gives it 

ita special mterest, for in each period, the 

Roman and the Islamic, the exoavators 


ier 


demonstrate through the mat remains the 
process of establi t and declme in each 
contrasting and trace the economic 


terms, for & far- 
life of the port to be built up, the diet of 
camels to the correspondence of the residents, 
toiletries of the women, and the mport of 


pepper and Chmese The short 
periods of oocupanoy whi hope of fairly 
pie سيان‎ deir wi E of much use in 


the study of Roman glass and Islamic ceramics 
and textiles in particular. For such discusuons 
we must wait for & third season and a final 
report. This seoond interim report follows the 
format of the first (Quseir al-Qadım 1978: 


Preliminary report, Caro, 1979), giving 
mtroductions, followed detailed descrip- 
tions and drawings of architectural and 
small finds. The drawback of so prompt a 
technioal 


material readily 


Ornrvmg Cana (ed.): L'Islam et l'état 
dans le monde d'aujourd' kus. (Poli- 
tique d'Aujourd'hui. 270 pp. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1982. 

An important feature of this collection of 
essays on Islam and the State in the Modem 
Word is its comprehensiveness. In addition 

20 


SHORT NOTICES 


The two volumes noticed here come much 
earlier m the work and were, presumably, 
published more for the sake of com 
than because they contam much new 
tion. Vol. lis essentially a Coemography and 
decre rudes noy Danni MI 
and almoet entirely from the Mir 
al-Zaman of Sibt Ibn al-JawzL Vol. 3 deals 
with the history of the Muslims from the tıme 
of the Prophet until the death of Ali and ıs 
dependent on earlier general histones. The full 
&oocuht uf the A guest: of ل‎ based on 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. Vol. 1 contains an 
Introduotion to the work and the souroes used 
by tha supr whioh complementa the work of 

and Roemer. 


For notices of the us volumes see: 
BSOAS8, xxiv, 2, 1961, 344-5 (Vol. 9); xrvi, 
2, 1908, 420-81 (Vol 0); xxxv, 8, 1972, 
026-4 (Vol. 8); xxxv, 1, 1979, 228—9 (VoL 7). 

HUGH KENNEDY 


MOHAMMED ÁRKOUN : Lectures du Coran. 
(L'Islam d'hier et d'aujourd'hui.) 
rxxii, 175 pp. Paris: G.-P. Maison- 
neuve et Larose, 1982. 

Professor Arkoun هد‎ both intrepid and 
persistent. As preface to the reprint of seven 
of hm most provocative pe mes Mualim 
scripture he has composed a ' 
tives des études ooraniques' in pue the 
methodologies and of both 
Islamic and Omen scholership are sub- 
pe to the: d scrutiny. If one 

that the itions respectively 
of the ligda (Buyüti) the Encyclopaedia of 

Islam que Welch, sv. Kur’in) must exhibit a 

diametrioal , it emerges here that th 

sharo & of eprstemologioal myopia. We 

&re oonfronted by further manifestations of 

what Arkoun has elsewhere depicted as a 

‘clôture logocentrique' (Studia Islamica, 

XXIv, 1972, 5—51), that is, a cognitive system 

in which the agent is also an unwitting 

patient. While that formulation may be lees 
ive in the case of the Orientalist, 
neither he nor the Muslim exegete would suffer 

from consideration of the programme set q 


here under the rubrios tions 
chroniques ; rs de 


both bodies of scholarship, from one another 
as wel as from the Intellectual 
currenta of the twen oentury. That has 
been & concern of Arkoun for many years now, 
one unfortunately not yet realized to any 

cal extent. It would appear to be a 


oom ignorance of 
just how to begin. Here, a number of ble 
approaches are tadily if the 
move is not made, it will not be for 
want of effort on the part of very thought- 
ful author. A radal of both 


traditions is not merely desirable but im- 
perative. 
J. WANSBEOUGH 
VOL. XLVIL PART2. 


SHORT NOTICES 


ts in fact a Durham Ph.D. thesis, submitted in 


D. O. MORGAN 


VLADDOR MINORSKY: Medieval Iran 
and its neighbours. [vii], 326 pp. 
London: "Variorum reprinte, 1982. 
£290. 

This is the third published collection of 
articles by the late Professor . The 
first collection, Iranica (1964) was, the 
under the 's direct supervision ; in it he 
could, and indeed did, revise his own articles, 
sometimes drasti . Of the 16 articles 
reprinted here, the dates from 1981 and 
the latest was published posthumously in 1907. 
Dy وت مورب‎ oversight two RO PH w 
R&min, II-IV) are reprinted here which were 
already in ۵۵۵۰ the full series of 
articles on Vis u Rämin was revised 
and, in view of rts polemical nature, the end of 
Vis u Hdmin IV was omitted. 

The titles are: (1) ' L'ouvrage de J. Mark- 
wart sur l'Arménie méridionale ', (4-8) ' Some 
early documents in Persian I-II’, (4) ‘Two 


Iranian in Abh-Dulafs second Risd- 
lah’, (5) ‘ deuxième risãla d’Abt-Dulaf’, 
(6-7) ‘ u Rämin 111-1۲ ’, (8) ' Marvasi on 
the B tines ’, (9 ۳ u’, (10) " Le 
reo transcau Mas‘tid b. Nimdir’ 
(with Claude Cahen), (11) ‘A Greek crossing 
on the Oxus’, (12) ‘ Jihkn-shkh Qara-goyunlu 
and his poetry ' The of Shkh 


0 
IsmAT I’, (14) ‘Shaykh -efendi on the 


afavids', (15) ‘The Gür&n', (16) ‘ Les 
Heroes Lil et les Lun prets 

T. GANDJRI 
[GIANROBERTO Soaro1A (ed.)]: La 


Alessandro Bausam Islamista nal 
sessantesimo compleanno. (Quaderni 
del Seminario di Iranistica, Uralo- 
Alteistica e Caucasologia dell’Univer- 
sità degli Studi di Venezia, 19.) 
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to the material whioh one would to find 
on the nerve centres of the modern Muslim 
World in the Near and Middle East, there are 


the others. Giren the title of the volume, one 
notes with some the absence of an 
section on Baudi la or the Gulf States. Tt 
must also be said that a general on 
theory with some i 


studies. Nevertheless these are minor com- 
plaints about & volume that is serious, well- 
planned, and highly informative. 


E, 0, OSTLE 


HANNA SOHBRWEDE : Türkische Hand- 
schniften, Teil 5. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd xm, 6.) xix, 
324 pp., 12 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1981. DM 196. 


This is the fifth part of the Turkish manu- 
e section of the monumental Verzeichnis 
project, and the second contribution by this 
author. the lines adopted in previous 
volumes, the under review describes 809 
Ottoman Turkish works oontained in 165 
manuscripts to the Staatabibliothek 
in Berlin. The which oover & wide 
range of subjecta, are grouped together under 
21 headmgs, and are discuss in a general pot 
most learned way in the Introduction. 


detailed descriptions are followed by thorough 
indexes. 
The users of this هه‎ will owe a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Sohrweide. 
T. نف‎ 


Mano: Kuyvani: Artisans and guild 
life in the later Safavid period: con- 
tributions to the sootal-eoonomic history 
of Persia. (Islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 65.) xii, 339 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1982. 
_Desprte its German provenance, this book 
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(2) G. Bubler’s scholarly review of Sachau’s 
ince با تسین اسب‎ The Indian Anti- 
quary, XXII, 1890, 882 ff.), in itself an im- 
portant contribution to the oritical study of 
this t work of al-Birun!. 


Mohamed Said. (Thm publication contains 
tater alia a notable scholarly contribution by 
A. D. H. pu 

(4) P. J. owaki (ed.), The scholar and 
the saint, New York, 1975. 


Oddly enough, com has not been 
achioved by the compiler even in the 
of related publications by E. Sachau, the great 


pioneer of the study of al-Birün!. As for errors 

of commission, the text before us is irritatmgly 

bedeviled by musprints as well as wro 

pere Nevertheless, if approached 

ue caution, this work is undeniably a useful 

tool deservmg a place in Oriental libaries. 
TUVIA GELBLUM 


F. Gros (ed): Chants dévotionnels 
tamouls de Karatkkal-ammaiyar, edr- 
tion æ traduction Kardvelins.’ 
Nouvelle edition. Introduction par 
Jean Fillsorat. (Publications de l'In- 
stitut Frangais d'Indologie, No. 1.) 
172 pp., 20 plates. Pondichéry: In- 
stitut Français d'Indologie, 1989. 
Just over 25 ago, the Institut 

d'Indologi« at Pondicherry published rts 

volume, which oontained the poetry of 

Ammaïyär of Kirarkkil (a coastal town not 

far away from Pondicherry). By uang 

now a new edition of that same a, tho 
celebration of the silver jubilee has ted 
tho charming compliment for the of 
the Sivaite Náyapkra. is Gros has 
altered the original edition in nnportant 
respects. A complete concordance of 

Amma's has been ed; the icono- 

graphic section has been changed substantially 

and the reproductions are now of ; 
in a Postface, Gros offers a Si pad Po 
of the legends and works of the poetees 
and also makes some t comments on 

phio methodo . Besides, a com- 

plete ch translation J. Vinson (1848- 

1926) replaces Kärâvelfne's brief of 

C&kki]&r s chapter on the ‘life’ of 

e I 

ms anythi uta t e on, 

dur & valuable contribution to the‏ ی 

still largely unexplored field of Tamil studies. 


FRINDHELAM! HARDY 


PANDURANG GaNzSH DESHPANDE: A 
modern Englsh-Gujarah dictionary. 
(Reprinted with oorrections.) vill, 
809 pp. Bombay, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. Ra. 40. 

This di i blished 
Dh RM vo iu Em 
to be reprmted with oorrectons. What these 
corrections are is not apparent to me for the 
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384 B Venezia: Università degli 

Studi di Venezia, 1981. 

This volume is a Festschrift to celebrate the 
sixtieth birthday of the eminent Italian 
Orientalist Alessandro Bausani, Professor of 
Ialamio studies in the U: of Rome. The 
volume opens with a short dedicatory note by 
the editor, followed by an impressive list of 
Bauseni's publications, This amounts to 248 
titles, including volumes on the literatures of 
Persia, Pakistan, South-East Asia, his Malesia: 


Qur'än and Avioenna's Opera poetica, and a 
volume on Arabo-lalamio astronomy and 
astrology, indicating the wide ranga of 
Bausani’s academio interests. 

The 85 contributions to the volume are, with 
& few exceptions, by young scholars connected 
with the Department of Oriental Studies at the 
University of Venice. In many of them 
Bausani’s influence m evident. They are 

uped together in four unequal sections: 


, history of literature, and 
oa, the second hy far the eee 
Bausani’s and students 


will weloome this work and wish him many 
more years of productive and stimulatmg 
academic activity. 


T. GAMDJEI 


AHMAD faxkp KHAN (comp.): À 
bibliography of the works of Abul 
Rashdn al-Birümi. [iv], 77 pp. New 
Delhi: Indian National Science 
Academy, 1982. Rs. 30, $10. 

This biblographioel tool for Birün: studies 
ls largely based on D. J. Boilot's extensive 
Esai bibliographique (1956), which in tam 
superseded al-Birünl's list of his own works as 

in his Risdla fi fihrist buiub Muhammad 
Zakariya’ al.Rüsi (the relevant of 
which was published by E. Sachau, Leipzi 

1876-8; the whole text was published by 

P. Kraus, Paris, 1936). 


Each of the 183 princi entries in the 
present bib hy oon useful informa- 
tion regarding (where al-Birünfs text in 


question is extant) editions, reference to 


i 


from the USSR in recent years. Yet, the 
falls short of 


(1) The illustrated MB of al-Btrünfs LS 
QU الاثار الباقية عن القرون‎ (No. 161 in the 
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India of the T'ang d; monk EUM taing 
into a series of 81 ord from the point o 
view of the monk, who was never quite able to 
laugh them off, 81 tem in the 
eyes of his proteotor, the key ing, 81 
incomparable adventures for the reader. It has 
taken six years to bring out the complete 
English text, which has not seemed over- 

since it has allowed intervals between volumes 


shape, by the state of his art, which if 
anythi improved in this last volume. 
He might have expected to have been 


able to save on annotation this time, by means 
of reference to previous volumes, 


1 
F 
3 


taxonomy, or whether he has put away his 
reference books on those subjects with & deep 
igh of relief. 

olume 4 includes an index to the 
names in the entire text. As Volume 1 3 


Cuo-yuN Hsu: Biblographio 

studies of early China. (China Prob- 

lems Series, No. 2.) viii, 98 pp. Hong 

Kong: Chinese Materials Center, 

1982. $15. 

This work is a series of essays with notes 
listing the titles of major works The first four 
emeys summarize trends in early China 
طمع‎ in Taiwan, mainland Chine, Japan, 
and the West. These are followed by two 
essays on ' New arohaoologioal discoveries and 


in early Chinese history: it will provide a 
concise summary of recent sch p to the 
student and a checklist to But 
it هد‎ not a o of earl 
China studies m general. It is ul 
in the traditional flelds of Chinese ola 
and and in non- 

Amerioan Western soh For example, 
the only work af Michael Loewe ) Lowe) 
is Orisis and conflict in Han Such 
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book A Cat 
identacal pagmation to the origmal. Neverthe- 
lees it w very weloome for Deehpande's is un- 
doubtedly the best ujarat dictionary 
currently à , comprehensive and 
not too fat to handle—and the 1970 edition, 
although it claims a print of 10,000 copies, 
disappeared mysteriously soon after pu 
tion. This edition هد‎ on better papor and 
reasonably bound for the price, but suffers 
from the common drawback of being liable to 
shed its covers after ten minutes’ use. It is to 
be hoped that O.U.P. Bombey will keep it in 
print somewhat longer than the last one. 

L M. P. RABSIDE 


HERMANN KoLxe and others: Orissa: 
a comprehensive and olassified biblio- 
graphy. (Beiträge sur Sudasian-For- 
schung [Heidelberg] Bd. 72.) xxiii, 
416 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1982. DM 96, Rs. 200. 


This Orisa B y contains 7740 
entries and is the uct of ten years’ 


Heidel , Freiburg, and Tubingen and at 
Utkal in The publications are classified 
under 12 h : museums and archives ; 
Oresa general; hi ; religion and philo- 
sophy ; art; and literature; social 
an ; education; politics, govern- 
ment, and administration; economy; mis 
represen 


and history with 1520. Socal anthropology, 
religion and y, and art have approxi- 
mately five hundred entries each. The fields 
of economics and politics are diss tingly 
low, although this reflects more current 
state of research than the diligenoe of the 


religion and philosophy af & tribal people is 
classified under social an , not reli- 
also of anthro 
history. But suoh a classification and its li 
wil not be unfamiliar to those most 
to use the phy. An author index 
has also been pro whioh is helpful in 
oross-referencing. AJl in all the members of the 
Ortsss Research Project in Germany and Indis 
have performed an invaluable service for which 
scholars interested in the cultural heritage of 


Orissa will benefit for many years to come. 
RICHARD BURGHART 


ANTHONY C. Yu (tr.): The journey to 
the west. Vol. 4. [ix], 469 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1983. £28. 

The publication of Volume 4 brings to an 
end Professor Yu's mammoth task of trans 
lating Hsi-yw oki, the sixteenth-oentury novel 
that اباط ابا‎ the real-life pilgrimage to 
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U.K., and in doing so fills what has been a 


major bibliographic gap. It records the 
holdings of six مه‎ ons: the British Library 
Department of Oriental Man and 
Printed Books (with « few titles also the 


ent of Printed Books); the India 
oo Library; SOAS; the Library, 
and the univermty libraries of Cambridge and 
Durham. Crroulation of a questionnaire in 
1978 indicated that holdings outside these six 
were too fragmentary to warrant inclusion. 
The guide records the situation as at mrd-1970, 
with some later additions for the three London 
libraries. As far as coverage 1s concerned, it is 
important to note that -language titles 
are no included, but titles written Ese: 
Asian languages but published outside the 
suboontinent, in for example South-East Asia 
or the U.K., are listed. 
ای بجاو‎ deii E 
by tide "no bulk of material D in ehe 10 
by ulk of material is in the 16 
major modern South Aman plus 
Sanskrit, but there is a handful of titles in 


another 14 minor together with 
Arabio and Perman. items are romanized 
according to the Library of trans- 


overall title index, which, for example, could 
help the user seeking a journal Bharati to see 
that there are no fewer than five journals so 
titled, in the Bengali, Hindi, Marathi 
and the Telugu sequences. Onoe a title is 
located, the guide usefully attempts to be as 

icit as posmble about the completeness, or 

of it, of each hbrery’s holdmg, and indeed 
it even provides each oollection's shelf-mark. 
Overall, the meticulous care of the compilers 
is well matched by the olarity of the layout, 
and the work is a very weloome addition to 
Oriental bibliography. The compilers express 
the hope that as as revealmg the richness 
of British holdings of nineteenth-cen and 
early twentisth-century titles, tho list also 
cialis U.K. hbraries to mtroduce ra&tionalma- 
tion and co-operation in their subscriptions to 
current journals, & very necessary activity in 
tames of financial stringenoy. To achieve this 
latter am perły, the list will need to 
bê amadal and to date, and we must 
hope that the م8‎ Library Group have 
plans to implement such revisions. 

J. H. ST. J. MOILWAINE 


JOANNE P. ALGARIN: Japanese folk 
literature: a core collection and 
reference guide. xiv, 226 pp. New 
ork and London: R. R. Bowker 
1982. £18. 


KLAUS J. ANTONI: Der weisse Hase von 
Inaba: vom Mythos rum Märchen. 
Analyse eines. japamschen ‘ Mythos 
der 7 Wialorkbehe' vor dem 
Hintergrund altckinesischen und sir- 
kumpasifischen Denkens. (Münchener 
Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 28.) [ix], 
421 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1982. DM 58. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Eva Knarr: Japamsche Handschriften 
1868. (Verzeichnis der orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutachland, Bd. 
xivn/l. xxiii, 386 pp. 16 colour 


plates, 25 black-and-white plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1982. 


This catalogue of pre-Meiji manusoripta, 
printed books and scrolls is indeod & very 
accomplished and well presented pisse of 
work. [tems included, of which there aro some 
840 titles m approximately 8400 volumes, are 
to be found m several libraries and museums 
in Berlin, by far the most—500 titles in 2750 
volumes—in the collection of the Btaats- 
bibliothek Preussischer Kulturbeertz. 

The work begins with a general historical 
introduction to the Japanese collections of the 
institutions represented. This is followed by a 
bibliography and several colour and blaok-and- 
whrte illustrations of some of the more im- 
portant items. The Itself opens with 
entries for 18 notable examples of early print- 
ing. Amongst these may be found an example 
of the Jishin-in darami, one of the four texts 
of the Hyakumont5 darani, produced between 
AD. 764-70 and probably the oldest extant 
atin دب سس‎ ee 
edition of the Yuga shijiron of the mid 
kura period, a KOyabax and an early moveable- 

edition of the Yakihs, the type from the 
Lire of Hon’ami Kóetau. 

The main body of the whioh 
follows ie arrangel di one UE ents 
provides information on author, illustrator/ 
calligrapher, as relevant, the publisher (place 
and name), date of publication and physioal 
description, including a note on binding. After 
this may be found mdexes to authors and 
publishers, both supplied with characters, ۶ 
subject mdex and title and locations lista. 
Nong af importance has been left out. 

on 


phymoal condition. Eva Kraft is to be oon- 
gratulated on her splendid compilation whioh 
provides access to one of Europe's finer 
collections, 

B. H. 


GRAHAM V. draw and SALIM QURAISHI 
[comp.] : 
periodicals in South Asian languages. 
(South Asia Library Group.) 
135 pp. Brighton, Harvester Press; 


Totowa, N.J.: Barnes and Noble 

Books, 1982. £28. 

First posed as ago as 1968, this 
latost to Oriental periodical holdings m 


British libraries now joins similar guides for 
Arabic, Chinese, Ja and South-East 
Asian studies titles which have been produced 
by the other regional library groups in the 


SHORT NOTICES 


J. A. J. VgRHEHEN: Komodo: het 
eiland, het volk en de taal. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
96.) vi, 265 pp., 2 maps. The Hague: 
Martinus Nilhoft. 1982. 


The Dragon gets a mention: he lrves not 
only on Komodo, but also on the neigh 
island of Rino& and on the western end 
Flores. Dr. Verheijen's treatise, however, 13 
about the land, the people, and ther langua 
and he shows that these too have olose 
with Flores, as well as, to a lesser with 
the other islands. The author's 


ae shaper تا و ی مسر حسفي‎ 
terest in Komodo, oonsolidated by & series 
of short vierts he made there between 1977 and 

1882. 

The island is 2% miles from north to south, 
14 from west to east, hilly and largely covered 
1 including lontar sorub 

on of &re oon- 
oentrated m the of Komodo on the east 
coast. They are of mixed origin, many having 
family links with the surrounding islands; 
however, ther language is distinctive, allied to 
and to & lesser extent to the Bima 

of eastern Sumbawa. In an an cal 
sketoh, Verheijen surveys the origins of the 
People of Komodo, their occupations, inoluding 
vidual and communal fishing, the collecting 
of seaweed and other producta of the seashore, 
the planting of mame, and the harvesting of 
tamarmd and sago; the island is too for 
rice, which has to be imported. The people are 
Muslim, but retain some animistic practices, 

The mam pert of the book is devoted to & 
الي‎ oF tbe ago, followed by » 
word-list of some 1 terms, with cognate 
terms in nearby where ap t, 
and meanings in onesian, and 
English, together with indexes in these three 

There are further lists of geo- 
cal names, and the names of plants, 

, fish, birds and other animals of 
Komodo, referred to their scientific names. 


of Rinoa island), Bima, Mang- 
o. Some Komodo texts are 


whioh his long association with Flores provided 
a most te preparation. RER ی‎ 
text is the tabulated materi 
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Joanne 's book is one of & series 
produoed by the Bowker Company of guides 
to popular literature, the bun eii 
کاس‎ inolading قاس‎ fiotion, horror 
turo and fantasy literature. It oan be assumed 
that the motive for the molusion of Japenese 
folk literature was mamly ita richness and 
but no student of traditional 
Japanese culture need complain of why the 
book was included in the series, but just be 
thankful that tt was. The complete title in- 
oludes the words ‘a oore collection and 
reference guide ’, and, in fact the book vides 
an excellent lead into the study of Japanese 
tales and their 5 treatment. 
After & useful introduotion, is a chapter 
on works on Japanese folklore, with summaries 
of content. The next covers Japanese folktale 
antho with contents listed and tales 
exoept when they aro covered by 
Pa و‎ ds which presents 27 ‘ classical 
folktales of Japan’. It is among these that the 
reader will find the ‘ White of Inaba ’, 
whioh is the subject of the second book 
referred to in this short reviow, but the indexes 
wil guide him to nine other references. The 
tale with the most numerous entries (21) 
ap to be Momotarô, the peach boy, which 
is highly popular among the Japanese, who 
adore y boy-children, but is perhaps less 
imaginative than one whioh shares second 
with 17 entries, namely, the story of the 
who obligingly turns itself mto a tee- 
pot, performs tricks, and wins & fortune for its 
owner, who had rescued it from a mare. 
is in the earliest 
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Makasareso, and so on who fought the Dutch 
felt superior to them in important ways. Thus, 
httle about imperial expansion seems to be 

piain Tun Goce herbe 
endorses the author's view that 
: je van de Axiatische wereld » het. 
niet mogelijk de plaats van de Nederlanders te 
bepelen of hun reacties volledig te begri]pen ' 
(p. 14). One hopes that this view will gain 
greater currenoy and lead to much greater 
study of Asian societies, and especially of 
Aman languages among Dutoh historians. To 
be oonmstent with however, perhaps 
ter attention should have been given to 
source materials for some of tho 

van Goor covers.  ' 

The book lacks an index, which suggests 
that ıt is more intended for general than 
parca Porcia ای ید‎ aer Rt 

interesting material here. It will bo a 
weloome contribution partioularty to the 
reawakening in the Netherlands of interest m 
the history of Dutch oontaota with Asis. 

M. O. BICKLETS 


Epaar C. 2010155 : , society, 
and . California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1982. $20. 


Polomé was one of tho earliest linguists, 
mamly concerned with Africe, to relate society 


and culture to the use of language. 
و‎ eget ميو‎ ge itself to some 
of the mues raised that other great 


. The 

NE Ue um 
os, Swahili, creolixation, and 

and religion (this latter a some- 

what residual oa ) In fact many of the 
m in the first relate to ,and 
for his researches into the varieties of this 
وس‎ ound. M Mum and. PERTE that 
Polomé is best known. But his work on the 


reconstruction of Indo- culture and 
religion is coming to be and is an 
excellent com t to his earlier 
empirical work. In his four papers 
on oreolixation underline his overall interest in 
the changing aspects of and represent 
a second, recent interest. Polomé is a first-rate 


scholar and rt is admirable to have some of his 
DOR papari ااي اا د‎ one ue: 
and socto-linguists and other 
linguists should weloome this book. 
DAVID PABKIN 


[CHRISTOPHER Fyre and  Davip 
MoMasrzz (ed.)]: African historical 
demography. Vol. 1: mie of cn of a 
seminar held in the Centre of 


Studies, Umversity of Edinburgh, 


and 25th April 1981. [vil], 0ê » dis 
3 maps. Edin : Centre of 
African Studies, University of Edin- 
burgh, [1982]. £8. 


Edinburgh's lively Contre of African Studies 


SHORT 08 


Karr J. Parek: Planters against 
peasants: the agrarian struggle in Bast 
Sumatra, 1947-1958. (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 97.) 
[xviii], 186 pp. ’s-Gravenhage: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1982. - 


This is the el to Pelzer’s Planter and 
peasant, published in 1978. It lacks a final 
chapter, ha been left unfinished at Pelzer's 
death in 1980, a useful survey of the 1ssues 


is given in an Introduction written by Clifford 
Geertz at the mvitation of the publishers. The 
work is essentially a detailed narrative based 
on Dutch and Indoneman promary sources, 
giving its mam attention to the 1950-57, 
although at times (e.g. pp. 35 ff.) it looks as far 
forward as 1965. It emphasizes political and 
legal sues, those relating to the 
problem of squatting on plantation lands. 
X. C. RIOKLEFS 


JuRRIEN VAN Goon: Kooplieden, pre- 
dikanien on bestuurders overzee: Beeld- 


vorming CS Section in een andere 

wereld. Studies in Colonial and 

Non-European History, 1.) 212 pp. 

Utrecht: HES Uitgevers, 1982. 

Guilders 39.60. 

This volume contains four essays focusing 
upon Phaulkon (the Greek adventurer in 
soventeenth-century Siam), Said Abdullah (a 
nineteenth-oentury Arab m Lombok), Pro- 
testant in India and Sri Lanka 


$ er ici ua ا‎ ie olia un Johannes 
en 


koloniale staat', especially m 
Indonesia. The thread in these 
caye i AS attempt ی یموق‎ 
particular individuals’ experiences to illu 


vary somewhat in 

and interest, the best being the 
chapter on Said Abdullah in this reviewer's 
opinion. Readers will find much beck- 
ground information which will help them to 
grasp the context in whioh the various central 
characters operated. 

It is difficult, however, to give great weight 
to what the author regards as the central now 
argument of his book, that from the 
of their contacts with Asian societies - 


voor 
expansie en imperialisme ' (P. 148) or ' de 
ie” (p. 150). It is 
difficult to respond great enthusiasm to 
this for two reasons. First, at least in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries it 
was rare but not unknown for VOO officers of 


normally feel to other. There 
can be little bt that the Achehnese, 
Minangkabau, Javanese, Balinese, Bugis, 


€ 


SHORT NOTICES 


University, the Tanzam Railway, the Ruvuma 
Development Association, the State Trading 
Corporation and the MECCO construction 
company. 

Partacularly refreshing قد‎ the brief account 
of present-day cultural, sporting, us and 
family life—a ent reminder that most of 
the sources of human happiness lie outside the 
arid soope of welfare economics. 

This reviewer would have weloomed a little 
more analysis of the key issuee—in partioular - 
of the Ujamaa programme (with Perhaps some 


mio oase for industrialixation and the abandon- 
ment of tradrtonal agricultural exports. 

At the end of the day, however, whatever 
one’s sympathy for the ideals and integrity of 
N و‎ Tanzania, one is left with over- 
whelming evidence of economic progress under 
the market economy to be contrasted with falls 
in average living standards and waste of 
resources (albeit with improvement in equity 
and the distributaon Es peoriion of baso 
services) under Socialist intervention in the 


MICHAEL HODD 


(comp.): Monarchs, 


rulers, dynasties and kingdoms of the 
world. 511 pp. London: Thames and 
Hudson, [1983]. £18. 


This volume is ‘an enoyclopaedio guide to 
more than 13,000 rulers and 1000 dynasties 
from 8000 8.0. to the twentaeth century’. Iti 
made up of two sections. The first provides an 
‘ alphabetical guide to dynasties and states’, 


under territorial ; these 
lusts give the names and dates of rulers, and 
some information regarding succession. The 
material is presented without any mdication 
of source in either section, but a four- 
bibliography appears at tho beginning of the 
po T em 
and reliable compilation for the of 
rapid reference. ê ma tarii] la well Gad 
with effective use of bold type and 
heads. Tho data seem to have beon extra 
from ۶ secondary lrterature in a clear- 
headed &oourate fashion, and the alips 
I have notioed do not seriously detract from 
the usefulness of the book. 
۰ MIOHABL COOK 


this, the Centre repeated the exercise m 1881. 
Withal the seminars proved that the large 
amounts of money mvolved were well 
The Centre managed to attract papers from 
most of the m the 2010 for both of its 
semmars and the two volumes provide a wide- 
series of essays and research of 
ra Ey which ماد 6ت‎ a Beal set OF 
ام یورین‎ d ut the ‘state of the art’. As 
tly observed, the pos bility of 
demography, in the sense used 
By ON ti و‎ a 
a thm written record before the last century 
and patchy archaeological evidence, remams 
severely oonsirainod. None the less, the 


question by the discipline of historical 
ography are crucial ones for pre-colonial 
historians, even if they oan only be satis- 
factorily answered for the last 160 years or so. 
Few historians of Africa will not find some of 
this collection useful and thought-provoking. 
RICHARD RATHBONE 


ANDREW Courson: Tanrama: a poli- 
tical . [xv], 3% pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon : Oxford University 


Press, 1982. £15 (paper £6.95). 
Andrew Coulson's admirable book is in aix 
pa&rta—an introduction; a conoise treatment 
of the period prior to 1000 for the mainland 
and Zanzibar; a fairly full section on the 
colonial period; an account of the post-1945 
run-up to independence; a brief look at the 
ciroumstances of ind t Tanzania prior 
to 1967 : and the part, about a third of 
the book, deals with the post-Arushs experi- 
enoe of socialist Tanzania. 


The treatment is firmly in the ۲2 


motivations of major interest gron 
influence on eoonomio life. k draws 

all the major evidence and analyms 

to the Tanzania eoanomy, and really 
oontains nothing that is not available ied 
where. Having said that, the book 1s wonder- 
fully readable, the synthesis of the material is 
handled well and throughout 
there is admirable objeotiveness in presenting 
the evidence, particularly for the post-Arusha 
period. 


There are five excellent &ppendioes—on the 
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JEWS IN THE MAMLUK ENVIRONMENT: THE 
CRISIS OF 1442 (A GENIZA STUDY): 


By Marx R. COHEN 
(PLATES I-II) 


Compared with the heyday under the Fatimids, the position of the non- 
Muslims, or dhimmis, in the late Mamlik period was bleak. Victims of the 
general demographic and economio decline, objects of considerable hostility on 
the part of Muslim theologians, and targets of frequent persecution, the Jews 
and Christians of Egypt found life more diffioult and more oppressive in the 
fifteenth than in the eleventh or twelfth century. For the Jews, hard times 
were reflected both m tensions with the surrounding Muslim society and in the 
depreased condition of community life. 

Most of what we know about the Jews of Egypt in the fifteenth century 
derives from non-Jewish sources, especially Arabic chronicles and European 
travellers’ descriptions. The Cairo Geniza, which has such a rich deposit of 
documents from the Fatimid-Ayyubid period, contains relatively little in- 
formation about the condition of the Jews during the late Mamlik period. 
Hence, every new Geniza discovery relevant to Mamlik Jewry assumes a 
heightened significance, especially when it illuminates aspects both of the 
external relations of the Jews and of their inner, communal life. 

The recently opened ‘ Additional Series’ of the Cambridge University’s 
Taylor-Schechter Geniza collection contains a large number of fragments of 
historical mterest, mostly collected together in the volumes numbered 145 to 
153.2 Most of the documents are small, and, from that point of view, somewhat 
less valuable than the many long and full letters and other documents contained 
in the Taylor-Schechter Old and New Series. Uncharacteristic of most of the 
other AS manuscripts, the one published and discussed below is of considerable 
historical importance. It sheds new light on a orisis in Mamlük-dhimmi 
relations during the middle of the fifteenth century and, at the same time, 
provides fascinating new data about an obscure chapter in the history of 
Jewish leadership in Mamlük Egypt. 

In order to understand the Geniza document better, we begin with an 
&coount of the episode that forms its background, as described in Mamlük 
chronicles from the fifteenth century. These souroes tell about a orisis in 
Mamlük-dhimm: relations that erupted in 1442. During an investigation by 
the authorities of a Rabbanite synagogue in Fustat, an anti-Islamic blasphemy 
was discovered. As a result, part of the synagogue was ordered to be destroyed. 


1 This paper was written while I was a Lady Davis Vinting Professor in the Department of 
the History of the Jewish People at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1982-8). It has 
benefited greatly from the comments and orttiolams of the scholars who heard an earlier version 
of the paper, which I delivered at the Ben-Zvi Institute for the Study of Jewish Communities in 
the East (Jerusalem) and again at the Shiloah Centre for Middle Eastern and African Studies of 
Tel Aviv Unrversity. For their نی‎ suggestions several problematio lines in the 
Geniza document publmhed herein I wish to thank r S. D. Goitem (Prinoeton) and 
Dr. Haggai Ben Shamma: (Jerusalem). The Genixa manuscript and facsimile are published with 
the permission of the Syndios of Cambridge University Library. 

See the discussion of sources in E. Strauss (Ashtor) T'oledot ha-yehudom be-misrayim we-suria 
takai shilion ha-mamlukim (The history of the Jews m Egypt and Syria under Mamlük rule), I 
(Jerusalem, 1944), i-xvi; rr, (Jerusalem, 1951), xvi. 

3 Some historical documents can be found m other volumes. See for mstance TS AS 157.281 
and 282, ed. Moshe Gil, Ha-tustarim: Ha-mishpaha weha-kat (The Tustarm: family and sect) 
(Tel Aviv, 1981), appendix no. 6. 
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This was followed by a general scrutiny of other dhimma places of worship, in 
the course of which several Christian and Karaite religious institutions were put 
in jeopardy. 

E. Ashtor summarized the eventa as they relate to the Jews in his history 
of the Jews in Mamlük Egypt and Syria.‘ At the time of his writing, however, 
neither he nor any other scholar had access to the portion of the Taylor- 
Schechter Geniza collection in which the document that we shall discuss was 
found. 

Ashtor used the chronicles of Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalànt (d. 1449), of al-Sakhäwt 
(d. 1497), and of one later historian. Al-SakhäwTs narrative, which draws 
heavily upon that of his teacher, Ibn Hajar, is fuller. However, since Ibn 
Hajar was the Shafi'ite chief 20 at the time of the incident and was directly 
involved both in the investigation of the synagogue and in the general crisis 
that ensued, following the discovery of the blasphemy, his testimony is 
extremely valuable. 

We present below a translation of the relevant sections from al-Sakhäwi, 
with important variants from Ibn Hajar. The episode is related under the 
years 845 and 846 of the Hijra. 


On the fourth day (of Dhu ‘l-Hijja 845; 15 April 1442) the Shafi‘ite 
and Hanafite gadis and the muhtasib went with a group of people to the 
synagogue of the Jews in Qasr al-Bham'. In it they found a minbar with 
thirteen steps that appeared to have been recently restored. While they 
were consulting together about it, there was discovered on the step upon 
which would stand their chief (kabiruhum ; Ibn Hajar has al-khafsb, ‘ the 
preacher’, which is more to the point), an inscription whose traces were 
visible. The Shafi‘ite said to them: ‘ Examine this inscription carefully ’. 
So a number of those present conferred about it until it became clear that 
it was (the word) ‘ Muhammad ’, which was distinct (z&hira), and (the word) 
* Ahmad ’, which was hidden (kAaftya). 

Opinion required that this minbar should be removed. So a legal claim 
was drawn up, and the 7545 ‘Ala al-Din ibn Aqbaris, one of the Shafi‘ite 
deputies and-overseer of the wags, ruled that it should be removed. The 
muhtasib remained behind for that purpose, while the others dispersed. 

The Hanafite wanted to cut off the feet of those who were invelved in 
standing on that spot, as well as the hands of some others.... But, until 
there occurred what will be reported under the next year, our master 
(i.e. al-Bakhàwf's teacher, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalän!, the Shafi‘ite qadî who was 
present) did not agree with him about this, especially since the Jews persisted 

. in denying the matter and in claiming to have no knowledge of the act. 

Then the shaykh Amin al-Aqgara’l undertook an inspection (kashf) of 
the houses of worship of the Jews and the Christians . .., and a number of 
houses of worship were closed by having their gates locked until their status 


4 Ashtor, Toledot, Ir, 100-4. Also mentioned potion bray i in the same &uthor's ‘ L'inquisitzon dans 
l'état mamlouk', Rivisa degli Studs , 28. The incident 1s mentioned by 
Antoine Fattal, Le statut légal des یه‎ per es en pays d'Islam (Beirut, 1958), 123, citing 
Al-Sakhiwi (see next note), 88. The author gave the date inoo as 335 A.H. = A.D. 046. 

* I consulted (at the سوه‎ National and Univeraty Library, Jerusalem), a photograph of 
the manusoript of Ibn Hajar's Inbit al-ghumr bi-vabd’ (or: abn’) al-'wmr utilized by Ashtor 
(Istanbul MS Yeni Cami 814; narrative ooours on fols. 282a, 283b, and 2848), as well as the 

ted Hyderabad edition of the chronicle, edited by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu‘id Khän, 9 vols. 

yderabad, 1907-76), rx, 169-70, 182-6. The fourth and final volume of the Cauro ‘edition, 
edited by Hasan Habash1 (8 vols., Cairo, 1969-72), contammg the relevant years, was not 
pu Nather of the printed editions employs the Yen: Cami manuscript. 
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could be clarified. Among them was one belonging to the Melkites, in 
which were found pillars made of hewn stone tiles, similar to the columns. 
They claimed that it used to have columns of marble, but that they had 
been burned in the fire that occurred in the year 730 (a.D. 1329-30). They 
asserted that they had in their possession a document (mahdar) concerning 
these, validated by the 7645 Jalal al-Din al-Qazwini, author of Talkhis 
al-msftah and qdds of Egypt during the reign of al-Näsir, and that this 
granted them permission to make the restoration. They had restored it 
with stones instead of marble .... (the story continues under the events of 
the year 846). 

In this month (Muharram: May-June 1442) humiliation, shame, scorn, 
and fiscal penalties (taghrim) beyond description fell upon the Christians 
and Jews. As for the Christians, as reported above, it was on account of 
the columns and buttresses of recent construction that had been found 
inside the Melkite church .... When the document was produced, a big 
dispute broke out among the qadts and the others. And it was finally settled 
that whatever the Shafi‘ite deputy ruled should be carried out in accordance 
with his school of law (madhhab), and beyond that, that the Malikite qads 
should take personal charge of the matter. 


(In the next section there are several significant differences between the reports 
of al-Sakhawi and Ibn Hajar. They are given below in parallel columns.) 


al-Sakhawt, p. 36 . Ibn Hajar, MS Yeni Came 814, fol. 283b 
(ed. Hyderabad, IX, 182-3) 
As for the Jews, the Hanafite On the fifth (of Muharram, 16 May 


summoned a group of Jews from the 1442) the Hanafite qadî reprimanded 
synagogue in which had been found three Jews from the synagogue in 

the blasphemy against the two noble  Fustat in which had been uncovered 
names, Muhammad and Ahmad, as the slab inscribed ‘ Muhammad’ and 
reported above, and he asked them ‘ Ahmad ’, because he had established 


* Amikam Elad kindly called to my attention that Ibn 1۳5۶ (1448-1524) also has a version 
of the events of 1442 in his 26471“ al-sukür f1 wagt‘ al-duAür (Die Chronik des Ibn Ijas), ed. 
Mohammed Mostafa, vol. 2 (Wiesbaden, 1972), 22 (not cited by Ashtor). This is lumrted to two 
brief statements. The first oonsists of a shght modification of the passage about al-Aqsara’l 
found m al-Sakhfwi and in Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalän!. ‘In that year (845 a.m.) tho kh Amin 
al-Din (Yahy&] &1-Aqgari'I the Hanafite undertook the destruction (kadm) of some of houses 
of worahrp of the Jews and the Chnstians. He closed a number of those houses of worship and 
turned some of them into mosques. Beoause of that. certain happened which rt would 
take too long to explain.’ The mention of ‘ destruction ’ instead of ‘ inspection ' and the detail 
about converting some houses of worship into moeques are not present m the oontempo 
chroniglers Ibn Hajar and al-Sakhiwi. We are probably justified in pref: the Ibn Hajar-al- 
Sakh&wi version to that of the later writer, Ibn 1y&e, but the variants still need explanation. The 
verb translated here as ' undertook’ (quisi ff) oan be taken to mean: ‘he went with the in- 
tention of (destroymg) '. Sinoe destruction of Christian and Jewish houses of worship was a 
regular t in these instances, Ibn Iyis may simply have substituted the words ' destruction ' 
for ' on ' out of habit. The same may be said for the statement about the oonversion of 
houses of worship mto mosques. The second statement in Ibn Iy&s concerning the oris of 1442 
(same page in the edition cited above, but separated from the previous report by one short, 
unrelated item), reads: ‘In it (the 845) the Sultan ordered the four 7018 to go to Qasr 
al-Sham' to inspect (!) the houses of worship there. So they went there and Then 
something happened between al-Bhihüb ibn Hajar and al-Sa‘d al-Deyri which would take too 
long to explam.’ Al-Sa'd al-Dayri (Sa'd al-Din Sa'd ibn Muhammad al-'AbeI al-Dayri, 1387- 
1463) was the Hanafite chief gad! at the timo of the mvestigations of the diam mi houses of worship 
m 1442; see Ibn Hajar's biographical sketch of him in Raf‘ al-igr ‘an qudát migr, ed. Hamid 
‘Abd al-Majid e al. (Cairo, 1957), 245-6. Ibn Iyks evidently alludes to the disagreement m 1442 
between Ibn Hajar and his Hanafite colleague over the punishment due the Jews of the Rabbanite 
synagogue, which is reported in al-SakhAwi's chronicle (p. 20; see above). Al-Dayri 1s mentioned 
several times in the Arabio document preserved by the ites concerning the investigation of 
1456 (see below, n. 11: the editor, Gottheil, incorrectly transaribes ' al-‘Ab 3) 
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that a certain group of people were 
the ones who had ascended the 
minbar. One of them died, another 
converted to Islam, and the last one 
remained alive for a while in a state 
of illness and then died. Then they 
went after the rest of the churches 
and ruled that they were made out 
of new stone because they were of 
recent construction, and that they 
could only be restored with similar 
(material) or with something 
inferior. The same procedure was 
carried out everywhere in the two 
cities (1.e. Fustat and Cairo). Utmost 
scorn and reproach befell all the 
communities of the protected peoples 
(ahl al-dhimma). The Melkites 
produced a document containing a 
permit to repair theirs after the fire 
that occurred in the year 730, given 
by the gags of Egypt Jalal al-Din 
al-QazwIn! during the reign of 
al-Nagir, and dated in the year (7)34 
(1333-4). A big dispute broke out 
over this, and it was finally settled 
that whatever the Shafi‘ite deputy 
ruled should be carried out in 
accordance with his school of law, 
and beyond that, that the Malikite 


gädi should take personal charge of 
the matter. 
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about this. They said : ‘ We did not 
do it, and we do not know who did 
do it.” They banded together in their 
lie and denial, and their persistence 
in this was in keeping with their 
lying nature. Then the gads, God 
strengthen him, separated them and 
pressed his interrogation of them 
until one of them confessed that he 
had ascended the minbar. 
Immediately the gadt ordered that he 
be beaten, and he was beaten 
severely, and publicly reviled in the 
streets. At that time the 0545 said to 
those present in his court: ‘ Others 
will now confess because the beaten 
one will become an informer against 
his own people, lest he be singled out 
for a beating and not them.’ And م8‎ 
it happened. Two others acknow- 
ledged the truthfulness of the first, 
and that he had outdone the two of 
them. Thereupon he beat the two 
and publicly reviled them in the 
streets. Before long the first died, 
one of the other two converted to 
Islam, and the last became slightly 
ill, and then died. 


Similarly he (the Hanafite chief qat) summoned a group of the Karaite 
Jews and entered a claim against them with the qads Sadr al-Din Muhammad 
b. Muhammad ibn Rawg, one of the Bhafi'ite deputies, to the effect that 
there was in Härat Zuwayla a house known as the house of Ibn Samfh that 
had been earmarked for teaching Jewish children and as a hospice for 
them, and that they had turned it into a new synagogue. . 

There was also discovered in Harat Zuwayla a house belonging to one 
of the Jewish notables in which they used to gather to deal with affairs of 
their corrupt religion (the word ‘ corrupt’ is absent in Ibn Hajar). He died 
after having established the house as a pious foundation (mahbasa) for that 


purpose. 


(In the next passage Ibn Hajar’s text is fuller and makes more sense.) 


Ibn Hajar, MS Yens Cams 814, fol. 283b 
(od. Hyderabad, IX, 182) 

However it was turned into a 
synagogue. So a legal action was 
brought against them, claiming that 
they had created a new synagogue, 


al-Sakhawi, p. 38 


However it was turned into a 
synagogue for rent or for anyone 
who had the right to live there. 
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&nd they were made to give 
assurances that they would not 
assemble therein even if 15 were lived 
m on a rental basis or by anyone else 
who had the right to live there. 


The matter was entrusted to one of the deputies of the whole (al-jami' ; 
Ibn Hajar has, more correctly, al-hanaf*, ‘ one of the Hanafite deputies’), 
who ruled that it should be taken away from the Jews. ... 

. After the affair concerning the Jews and Christians reported above, the 
sultan (ie. Jaqmaq, reg. 1438-53) ordered the convening of an assembly 
in the presence of the four gadis and other Muslim shaykhs ... and 
summoned Yu’annis,’ the Patriarch of the Jacobite Christians, Philoteus, 
the Patriarch of the Melkite Christians, ‘Abd al-Latif from the community 
of Rabbanite Jews, Faraj Allah, one of the shaykhs of the Karaite Jews, 
and Ibrahim, the chief (kabir) of the Samaritan Jews. They were asked 
about the pact written for their ancestors but they professed to have no 
knowledge of it. The appropriate action to be taken was thereupon 
discussed back and forth at the assembly until the felicitous decision was 
reached to renew the pact for them, in accordance with the tradition 
handed down from the Commander of the Faithful ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 
.... Bo the sultan delegated our master (ie. al-Sakhawi’s teacher, Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalanf) to be the spokesman in this, and had them repair to 
his house, at his service, and dismissed the assembly. 

When they arrived at our master’s house, he summoned them into his 
presence and, after they requested it* (ie. the pact) he said to them: 
‘I hereby confirm this for you.’ Then he sent them to the Malikite gad, 
where they testified regarding themselves that each of them accepted the 
legal obligation not to make repairs in any house of worship, monastery, 
convent, monk’s cell, or church located in the sultan’s realm, whether by 
himself with the help of someone else, and that he would not restore any 
wall, beam, or ancient implements (1), or anything else that might fall into 
ruin or become damaged. Nor would he give wine to a Mualim, whether by 
sale or in any other way, or by serving it to him. If he should violate this 
(pact) or any part thereof, his punishment would be that the sultan would 
destroy each house of worship, monastery, convent, monk’s cell, or church, 


' The text reads مؤنس‎ instead of .ینس‎ For the correct name see Ashtor, Toledot, Ir, 102. 
Regrettably the chronicle of the petriarchs of the Coptio church, Ta'rikh batärikat al-kanisa 
al-mimyya (History of the Pa of the Fgyptian Church), begun by Sawirus ibn al-Aluqaffa‘, 
has two sentences about the reign of Patriarch Yu'annis, and no at all about the 
وسيم‎ of 1442. Bee vol. 3, part 8, ed. and tr. by Antoine Khater and 0.8.15, KHS-Burmester 
Cairo, 1970), 168 (Arabic), 272 (English). 
* Scholars have been by the fact that the text of the Pact of Umar begins: ' we 
asked you for safe-conduot for ourselves . . . and we undertook the following obligations toward 
you’. This strange phenomenon of & defeated people dictating its own disabilities to the Muslim 
conquerors is one of the that led Tritton and those who followed him to cast doubts 
on the authenticity of the paot. See A. 8. Tritton, The caliphs and their non-Muslim subjects : 
a critical study of the Covenant of ‘Umar (1080; repr. London, 1970), 8, and Antome Fattal, Le 
statut légal des won- Mwsulmans ex pays d'Islam, 68. Actually, the lan introducing the Pact 
of ‘Umar is not peculiar at all. It merel reflects what I believe to be the. Site im of the 
document. It was conceived of as & ion from the dhimmis to their Muslim overlords. In a 
petition the terms of the desired decree were spelled out by the oners themselves, and the 
authonty to whom the on was presented then issued a incorpora In rt the 
language of the request. our Instance, the ]22ج‎ Ibn Hajar made the dhimmfs go ugh tho 
ceremonial formality of ‘ requesting ’ therr safe-conduct decree. I hope to discuss some aspects 
of the Pact of ‘Umar in another paper currently in tion. 
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in which that was done. He accepted this as & condition inoumbent upon 
himself and appended it to the former oonditions that had been oontracted 
earlier at the house of our master, and each of them accepted it, knowing 
that it was to the pleasure and benefit of himself, Ialam, and the Muslims. 


The orisis of 1442, in which the minbar in a Rabbanite synagogue was 
destroyed as punishment for a blasphemous inscription found on ita stairs, in 
which two Jews who confessed guilt in the matter were tortured to death and 
a third converted to Islam, and in which Christian churches and Karaite 
synagogues were subject to governmental oppression, thus ended with a 
renewal of the Pact of ‘Umar. This was commanded by Sultan Jaqmag and 
executed by the Shafi‘ite and Malikite chief gadis, who imposed the old canonical 
restrictions upon the leaders of the dhimmi communities. 

The crisis of 1442 produced in its wake an atmosphere of suspicion in which 
several untoward incidents occurred. Toward the end of the year 849 a.H. 
(beginning of 1448), the question of Christian religious houses (in al-Tür) was 
again brought before Sultan Jaqmaq, and steps were taken to curb exoesses 
in regard to the height and construction of churches.® That same summer 
(850/1446) the Melkite church in Qasr al-Sham‘ came under investigation and 
was threatened with destruction when it was reported that the Christians had 
raised a wall higher than the neighbouring mosque.’° 

In 1456 the sensitive issue of non-Muslim houses of worship flared up once 
again. According to a document preserved in the archives of the Karaite 
community of Cairo, and published by Richard Gottheil at the beginning of 
this century, a new wave of investigations of dhimmi houses of worship broke 
out in that year. This time the matter was brought before Jaqmaq’s successor, 
Sultan Inàl. During the inspection of the places of prayer in 1456 the Karaite 
synagogue was found not to be in violation of the pact, but the Christians were 
discovered to have exceeded the limitations placed on repairs to existing 
structures. As had happened fourteen years earlier to the Jews, several 
Christians were punished by being beaten, and one of them was publicly reviled 
in the streets of Cairo and Fustat. Some Muslims, not satisfied with this level 
of chastisement, demanded wider action against the dhimm+ houses of worship. 
They argued that the heads of the non-Muslim communities had violated the 
pact which they had only recently renewed. The Karaite document refers 
specifically to the reconfirmation of the dhimmi disabilities which the Shafi‘ite 
chief gad Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalän! had imposed upon Yu’annis, Philoteus, and 
* Abd al-Latif ibn Ibrahim ibn Shams, Head of the Rabbanite Jews (ra’ts 
۵ بو‎ al-yahüd al-rabaniyyin), Faraj Allah ibn Misa, one of the shaykhs of the 
Karaite Jews, and Ibrahim ibn Salama ibn Ibrahîm, Chief (kabw) of the 


Samaritans ’.12 

* AlSakhiwi, 124-6. 

18 ibid., 145. 

11 Richard J. H. Gottheil, * Dhimmis and Moslems in t', in Old Testament and Semilo 
Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper (Chioago, 1908), 11, 358-414. Gotthell (pp. 368-0) 
mentions the two earlier incidents, but moorrectly dates the second in 851/1447. D. S. Richards 


saw this document in Cairo m 1969 among a cache of documenta m the possession of the Kararte 
community, and described rt briefly m hus article, ‘ Arabio documents from the Karaite com- 
munity in Cairo ', J¥SHO, 15, 1972, 120-1. Of Gottheul’s edition he writes: ‘The published 
version has a number of errors, and Gottheil’s understanding of the document was rather faulty. 
My intention is to republish the whole in due course.’ 

12 Gottheil, art. ort., 409 (Arabic), 384 (English). Several different ‘Abd al-Lafifs from the 
15th century, including an ‘Abd al-Lattf ibn Ibrahim (a Karaite), sppoar in thə documents 
surveyed by D. 8. Richards (see n. 11). Evidently this was a popular ewish name at the time. 
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The Geniza dooumeni 

The Geniza document to which we now turn relates directly to the narrative 
of the crisis of 1442 preserved in the Mamlük chronicles. The manusoript is a 
single leaf, measuring 10۰2 x 29۰3 cm. The language is Judeo-Arabic. Tho 
text occurs on both sides of the paper. Several tears on one side and some 
dark blotches make a number of words at the ends of lines almost unreadable. 
Several words are crossed out, and there are words and phrases inserted above 
the line. These signs prove that the document is a draft. 

Many of the statements in the text are deliberately vague, since the back- 
ground was well known to contemporaries. However, it is precisely the con- 
temporary Muslim chronicles that make ıt possible to render the text intelligible 
and to interpret ita obscure allusions. 

The edited text and translation follow. A facsimile of the original is shown 
on Platea I-II. 


TS AS 150.3 4 


nly inox Ayo TORDDYR ! 
DDIR nxboxbx nmav5x nxppox ? 
xle3 Lp] nmx AM yoxox wap? د‎ 
mo? tay [[nb»]] x wn or p mes 4 
1þ 232X nny om 330nnox : 
xn bom nmr "mm manon * 
xin xn [mnnh nanba ^p mn xm 7 
ROM 7927 [pp Wn TORT cu r 5 
[pw] m norm» xam nnpi ^p ۰ 
nppbx ادج‎ Isal un Bnpxpx 10 
shen mo س‎ bwn i525 مد“‎ 11 
DRDYR POSEN D nra ۶ 
DRY On NDR دج‎ RNI PTR 23 
ans» 3 Rad ben xn ۸ 
اد‎ non Tox" [nik فده‎ pb جلعا؟‎ 5px ۱۰۰ 3K ۶ 
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731۳0 T» nan "pi w 7219 
yn nk DNx nXpox nkxp 2° 
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هد‎ Symbols: [ ] = lacuna in the text. : 
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p JU etes shove ti le, 
a dot under a letter indicates that its reading is not clear. 
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"nn nbxx SR KK aK dD oR 25 
pblox rop! ax apba داد‎ © 
Bnnbx»^ mxb DAT [mpl اه‎ 7 

nnlxon nnxberna nnnbyb 15 
nheo nnyxkon PARI x xn 2° 
Bnann TITOR ToTNND D 30 

"Pv pub 922 Bnbox atin?! 
133023 xrby zx325xX bxn pit 
TRIP n7KobX دم‎ DKK bxm 3 
xy mo mn’ 11101 nxpox 4 


( 
yw DON APA po TK 063 DRIDYR DK VYD 
ARN vix //KT°D// RUD TX n"à3p 523 n3 zx 


Notes 


4. ‘Abd Latif: in place of the expected ‘Abd al-Latif. The word ‘alayhim 


preceding this name is crossed out. 
5. physician: mutafabbib, not meant pejoratively in the Geniza. 


head : the spelling, rayyts, reflecting popular pronunciation, is quite regular 


in the Geniza. 


T. that which is: mà hiwa, with a (M) at the end, as commonly in Judeo- 
Arabic; cf. Y. Blau, Digdug ha-‘aravit ha-yehudit shel yemes ha-beinayim 


(Jerusalem, 1961), 57. 


9. At the end of the line the writer began to write the word awgafihim, ‘ their 
pious foundation properties ', and then crossed it out and wrote it at the 


beginning of the next line. 


10. below their value: the word bi-dün, ‘ below’, is written above the word 


bi-nisf, ‘ at half’, which is crossed out. 


18. houses: duyür; cf. R. Dory, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes (Leiden, 


1881), 1, 472. 


15. for which ... office: this phrase is inserted above the line. Following the 
word minbar are three letters, the first of which seems to have been crossed 
out. Bo does the al of al-minbar. These are signs of editing by the writer 


. The word yagdar, ‘is able’, is written above the line. I take the word 


of the document. 

. The word giyan, ‘ young (men) ’, is written above the line. 
auxiliaries: ‘awäniyya. See below, n. 48. 

. follows: yagtads, with d in place of d; of. Blau, Digdug, 38. 


before yagdar to be [wa-]la[m], ‘ not’. 
. defiance: tajahrum ; cf. Dozy, Supplément, 1, 227-8. 


TS AS 150.3: Translation 


e NE S 


(1) Your slaves, the Jewish community, the su[bjects] of your noble high- 
ness and of [gracious] Islam (35) kiss the earth and report that they are [in] 
terrible dis[tress]. Ever since ‘Abd Latif the physician took office as head over 
them, he has undermined the principles (6) of their religion and matters having 
to do with their faith. He has declared permisaible that (7) which is forbidden 
in their religion and [declared forbidden] that which is (8) permitted, and (done) 
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other things that cannot be mentioned except (9) at the appropriate time. He 
sold a large portion (10) of their pious foundation properties and leased (others) 
below their value, (11) in order to obtain a sum as advanced payment for 
several years. He introduoed a chan[ge] (12) in their customs by farming out 
the inoome from synagogues (13) and houses, with the result that they have 
been left in a forlorn state. 

(14-15) In addition, there oocurred what occurred on account of what was 
found inscribed on the minbar—for whioh, at the very least, he should have 
been reproved and removed from office. Your sl(aves) have been subjected to 
fiscal penalties (16) of thousands of dinars during his regime (17) through his 
wrongdoing, lack of knowledge and judgement, (18) and his great ignorance 
and inel[oque]nce regard[ing] (19-21) everything. The lords, the chief gadts, 
may God the exalted honour them, and the (other) 72455 are well aware of his 
lack of ability and of the fact that he is un[fit] (22) to speak on behalf of a 
community of the protected people. (23) He has surrounded himself with 
young Jewish auxiliaries, (24) whose counsel he follows and who give him (25) 
destructive and improper advice. That is why (26) he has got the name of 
extortionist and [highway] robber. (27) He is [n]o[t] able to restrain them, 
because he fears them (28) on account of what they know about his bad deeds 
and tranagress[ions]. (29) And he is not competent. His gang has evill[y] (30) 
confiscated property of Jews, plundered them, (31) and illegally squandered 
their belongings. (32) Because of him, ruination has befallen us. (33) Moreover, 
a discussion took place among the lords, the 7245, because of him, namely, 
because of his defiance in (margin) proceeding with the matter of the synagogues 
without having legal authority to justify himself with. In addition, for every 
litigation he takes from us an arbitrary lump sum of money. 


Verso 
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Tox nma nox" To npyx دموطم‎ 20 


o»x5xX KIT nm» io sn?: 
(margin) 
3k yD jo nbbi yo mx Moy mw nryxDi nm 


Notes 
13. [improvement of the]: this, or some similar expression, is to be provided 
in the lacuna in the text. 
4. [the headship]: this, or some similar word, is to be provided in the lacuna 
in the text. 


(1) Harm has befallen all the communities because of (2) his wrongdoing. 
Even the Christians have had wrongdoing perpetrated against them (3) because 
of him, and [considerable] harm has come to them. (4-5) Since the day when 
the minbars were destroyed, the three communities have been forced to pay in 
fiscal penalties more than f[our] (6) thou[s]and dinars, and they do not kno[w] 
(7) to whom it is given nor how much. And there is no (8-9) gain from the 
penalties collected by him, other than that we are exposed to publio view. 
We are unable to count up (10) all his harmful acts but rather to give only a 
brief summary of (11-13) the matter. We have already perished and died, and 
our souls and money have [vanfish[ed]. Our concern and aim, for the sake of 
God, is the [improvement of the] (14) situation of your al(aves) and his dismissal 
from [the headship] (15) and the restoration of their venerable head to them. 
(16) We subjects are m[iserab]le, broke[n] (17-18) hearted, and poor. Your 
slaves have informed you about this, intending that [the] qads, (19) may God 
honour him, would indicate to them wha[t] (20) he will do, out of his bounty 
and for the sake of God the exalted, (21) so that this wrongdoing may be 
re[m]oved from them. (margin) Furthermore, a group is prepared to testify 
against him that he was one of those who ascended the minbar. 


Form of the document 

The document is a draft, in Judeo-Arabio, of & petition to the Mamlük 
government. The final version for submission would have been transcribed into 
Arabio characters. 

8. M. Stern has carefully traced the history of the form of the Egyptian 
petition from the Fatimid through the Mamlük periods, using Jewish and 
Christian examples. # While submission of petitions in hopes of obtaining 
redress of grievances in the form of a favourable decree was common Islamic 
practice, only those of non-Muslims have been preserved. There are good 
reasons for this. Petitions retained by Islamic chanceries perished, because 
medieval Islamic archives, in general, were not maintained for posterity. Jews, 
however, regularly deposited drafts of outgoing correspondence in the Fustat 
Geniza, and, in this way, many drafte of Jewish petitions to Egyptian rulers 
have survived. Sometimes the original petition was returned to the submitter, 
as when the reverse side was used to write out the decree, which amounted to 
an endorsement of the petitioner’s request. Where such decrees with their ` 
petitions ended up in safe storage, such as in the desert library of St. Catherine’s 
Monastery at Mount Sinai, they, too, escaped destruction. The petition 


14 8. M. Stern, ' Three of the Fatimid period ', Oriens, 15, 1902, 172-209 ; Wd gk 
to the F&tumid Caliph al-Mustangir oon concerning a conflict within the Jewish community ', 
des Btudes Juices, 128, 1969, 203-22; ‘ Petitions from the Ayyubid od’, BSOAS, xxvu, aire 
1964, 1-82 ; * Petitions from the Mamlik period (notes on the documents from Binai) ' , 
BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1966, 238-76. 
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published by Stern of the Italian merchants to an Ayyubid sultan that lacks 
endorsement on its verso was preserved because it was stored in the archives 
of Pisa. Either it was a draft, or the original petition that for some reason was 
returned to ite authors together with a separately written decree.1s 

The other Jewish petitions that have been published come from the time of 
the Fatimids. Ours dates from late in the Mamlük period. This fact accents 
the importance of the new find for the sparsely documented history of the Jews 
in Mamlük Egypt. 

The document opens with the conventional exordium used in petitions to 
Muslim rulers : ‘ Your slaves (al-mamalik), the Jewish community, the su[bjecta] 
of your noble highness and of [gracious] Islam kiss the earth and report..." 

B. M. Btern has demonstrated that from the Fütimid to the Mamlük era a 
subtle but significant change took place in the form of the exordium of the 
petition. Under the Fatimids, the tarjama, containing the name of the petitioner 
written below the word al-mamlük, ‘the slave’ (sometimes: al-'abd), was 
physically separated from the body of the petition. It was placed in the upper 
left-hand corner, where it functioned as a superscribed heading. Below this, 
and near the right-hand margin, came, first, the obligatory pious prayer, ‘ In 
the name of God, ete.’ (the basmala), and then the opening lines of the petition, 
proper. This began with an elaborate formula of blessings for the reigning 
Caliph, followed by the phrase ‘the slave kisses the earth and reporta ’. 
Typically this exordium was expanded by the insertion of mention of ‘the 
pure and prophetic presence ', namely, thé Fätimid Caliph. 

After the overthrow of the Shrite Fatimid dynasty, the Sunni Ayyubids 
eliminated the politically-charged references to the ‘ prophetic dynasty’, as 
well as the flowery blessing following the basmala. The tarjama then became 
the subject of the predicate ‘ kisses the earth ’, and the second mention of ‘ the 
slave’ in the Fatimid version was accordingly eliminated. The tarjama was 
even physically lowered to bring it nearer to the rest of the text, of which it 
was now a syntactical component. Since, however, the basmala still stood 
between the tarjama and its predicate, ‘ kisses the earth’, in the next stage of 
development during the Mamlük period the order of the tarjama and basmala 
was reversed in order to locate the name of the petitioner (preceded by the 
word ‘the slave’) next to its predicate. The words ‘the alave’ and the 
petitioner’s name were still written one above the other, as in the Fatimid 
petition, but now the whole tarjama was placed to the right of the body of the 
text, indicating its new function as lead-in to the exordium. 

In our Geniza petition the form of the exordium corresponds to that found 
in petitions dating from the Mamlük period, as distinct from the earlier forms 
from which they evolved. The tarjama, containing the phrase ‘the slaves’ 
followed by the name of the petitioner, namely, ‘ the Jewish community ’, falls 
within the body of the text. Missing is the basmala. However, since this was 
a draft in Hebrew letters the basmala could be, and was, omitted. In the 
official copy for submission (in Arabic script, of course) this would have been 
added.1¢ 


Dating the petition 
The date of the petition can be approximated from the name of the individual 


¥ Stern, ‘ Petitions from the Ayyubid period ', 1-10. 
gir’, gg) the Cenize potition analysed by Stem, ‘ A petition to the P&gmjd Caliph al-Mustan. 
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whom it concerns, ‘ ‘Abd (al)-Latif the physician . . . head (rayyts) over them’, 
and from the allusions to the persecution of 1442. ‘Abd al-Lafif is identical 
with ‘Abd al-Latif ibn Ibrahim ibn Shams, mentioned in the Mamlük chronicle 
of al-Sakhawi and in the Arabic legal document preserved by the Karaites of 
Cairo as one of the chiefs of the non-Muslim communities summoned before 
the Mamlük Sultan Jaqmaq in 1442 in connexion with the violations of the 
prohibitions against building new houses of worship and repairing old ones. 
Nothing further is known about this ‘Abd al-Latif. It has been plausibly 
assumed that he was ra’ts al-yahüd, ‘ head of the Jews ’, and that it was in this 
capacity that he, like his counterparts, the Christian Patriarchs, appeared to 
speak on behalf of his diimms community. 

The Geniza document, which adds the information that ‘Abd al-Latif was 
a physician, makes it even more certain that he was ra’ts al-yahud. This 
position was commonly filled by Jewish physicians, who, by virtue of their 
medical service to Muslim rulers and to other officials of the court, made ideal 
candidates to represent the Jewish minority. Examples from the Fatimid- 
Ayyubid period include: Mevorakh b. Saadya; his son Moses; Samuel b. 
Hananya; Moses Maimonides; and his son Abraham. Two of the Jews who 
reigned after ‘Abd al-Latff, the Nagid Joseph (mentioned in the year 1458) 
and his son and successor, the Nagid Solomon (mentioned in 1481), were 
physicians, and of thé second it is explicitly reported that he was ‘ physician 
to the sultan °.” 

In the document of the Karaites ‘Abd al-Latif is called ‘head of the 
Rabbanite Jews’ (rats fa’ifat al-yahüd al-rabaniyyin). The same text also 
mentions a separate ‘ ra’ts of the Karaite Jews ' (ra'is al-yahid al-gara’tyyin).* 
Ibn Hajar's chronicle refers to such an official, as well! This is problematic. 
The descriptions of the rights and duties of the ra’ts al-yahüd preserved in the 
Mamlik bureaucratic handbooks clearly state that he had jurisdiction over 
‘the three communities’, namely, the Rabbanites, Karaites, and Samaritans, 
and that he was customarily chosen from among the Rabbanites, rather than 
from one of the other two groups. Moreover, the Rabbanite rats al-yahüd was 
empowered to appoint a delegate for Karaite affairs and was enjoined to 
exercise care in choosing a candidate who would be at peace with his subordinate 
status.™ 

Our Geniza petition seems to reflect the situation described in the official 
Mamlük documents. There is no hint that ‘Abd al-Latif’s authority was 
restricted to the Rabbanites. Significantly, too, the representatives of the 
Karaites and the Samaritans who attended the sultan’s assembly in 1442 are 


17 Ashtor, 707۵004, I, 86-7. 
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called in the other sources (al-Sakhäwf and the Karaite document, alike) shaykh 
(of the Karaites) and kabir (of the Samaritans).™ 


The addressee and purpose of the petition 

The petition is addressed to the sultan. He is called al-magam al-sharif, 
literally, ‘the noble place’, but translated somewhat freely here as ‘ your 
noble highness’. This title was held by several Mamlik sultans, including 
Sultan Jaqmaq (1438-53) and Sultan Inäl (1453-61). Tho petition was addressed 
to one of these.*4 

The purpose of the petition was to convince the sultan to remove ‘Abd 
al-Latif from office as head of the Jews and to replace him with a former and 
respected holder of that title, their ‘ venerable head ’ (rayyisu[h]um al-qadim). 
Since the Mamlük government confirmed the appointment of non-Muslim 
community heads, the ra'is al-yahüd could only be deposed if the sultan 
rescinded his letter of appointment. 

In the body of the petition the chief gadis (qudat al-gudah) are mentioned 
several times, and the Jews appeal to them to take action against their head 
(recto, 1l. 19-22; verso, 1l. 18-21). This does not contradict the conclusion 
about the addressee of the petition offered above. I. Lapidus has shown that 
the chief gadts played an important administrative role in the Mamlük stato.15 
The nexus between the chief 22256 and the sultan reflected in our Geniza petition 
provides some corroborative evidence for this theory from a non-Muslim source. 

In order to convinoe the sultan and the chief gadis to depose ‘Abd al-Latif 
the Jews compiled a list of grievances regarding his conduct of office. A close 
analysis of these complaints, interpreted against the background of what is 
known about Mamlük-dAimm: relations c. 1442, on the one hand, and about 
Jewish communal organization, on the other, will reveal muoh about the context 
of the petition and the reasons for its composition. 


The complaints 

1. Responsibility for the recent crisis in Mamlük-dhimmf relations 
In addition, there oocurred what occurred on account of what was found 
inscribed on the minbar—for which, at the very least, he should have been 
reproved and removed from office. 


This obscure allusion to some serious offence on the part of ‘Abd al-Latif 
refers to the repressive action against dhimms houses of worship that began in 
April 1442 with the discovery of the blasphemous inscription on the minbar of 
the Rabbanite synagogue in Fustat.# To the information reported in the Islamic 
sources on this episode the Jewish source adds the following nuances : 

(i) The general investigation of the dAsmm: houses of worship came about 
as a result of the misrule of the head of the Jews, ‘Abd al-Latif. 

(i) ‘Abd al-Latif bore responsibility for the heavy fiscal penalties levied 
against the three dhimmt communities. By the ‘three communities’ are 


rats ‘Abd al-Lafff, was temporarily granted self-yurisdiction under its own ماو‎ al-yahid 
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probably meant the Rabbanite Jews, the Karaite Jews, and the Christians, the 
three groups mentioned in the Mamlük chronicles. 

(iii) The chief gägis, who had had the opportunity to observe ‘Abd al-Latif’s 
conduct of office during the deliberations concerning the fate of the houses of 
worship, knew that he was an incompetent leader—one ‘unfit to speak on 
behalf of a community of the protected people’. 


The charge that ‘Abd al-Latif was the cause of the crisis in Mamlük- 
dhimmī relations in 1442 is not found in the Muslim chronicles. The Jews 
brought it up in their petition because they believed it would help bring their 
leader down. The tactic showed sophisticated awareness of the constitutional 
relationship between the Mamlük state and the leadership of the non-Muslim 
communities. Any violation of the regulations regarding synagogues, including 
unlawful restoration, constituted a grave transgression of the head of the Jews’ 
letter of appointment from the government. (We recall that the minbar in 
the Rabbanite synagogue came under scrutiny precisely because it * appeared 
to have been recently restored '.) The wagiyya for the head of the Jews stipu- 
lates that he ‘ has the final say in matters pertaining to all of their synagogues 
which have stood since the establishment of the d/imma covenant until now 
and which has been confirmed by the passage of time. There is to be no building 
of any new synagogues, nor any new additions made to the existing ones '." 
The Jews who drafted the petition knew well their leader’s legal obligations to 
the Mamlük state. They hoped to achieve their aim of removing him from 
office by exposing to the authorities violations of the ra’ts’s own charge of 
office. 

The Jews were so desperate to depose their leader that they were even 
ready to implicate him directly in the blasphemy for which three Jews who had 
ascended the minbar had paid dearly. At the end of the draft of the petition, 
the writer added in the margin—evidently as an afterthought—the following 
remarkable allegation: ‘ Furthermore, a group is prepared to testify against 
him that he was one of those who ascended the minbar.’ 

The desperation underlying these words becomes clear when we speculate 
about what was probably the reality behind the blasphemous inscription. It is 
highly unlikely that the community at large had taken part in carving the 
names of the Prophet on the stairs of the minbar. Blasphemy was & very 
serious crime in Islam, punishable by death according to most opinions. The 
theologian Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1828) wrote an entire book on the subject and 
devoted many pages to the dire consequences for non-Muslims who reviled 
the Prophet. We must, therefore, take seriously, as did the qud: Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalant, the Jews’ denial of all knowledge of the act. I surmise that the 
act itself was perpetrated by individuals unknown to the community. The 
inscription was somehow concealed so that the congregation was unable to 
discern it. I infer this from the faot that the gadis themselves had great 
difficulty making out what was written.” 


#7 A}-Qalqashand!, Subs al-a'ak, xi, 591, quoting from Ibn Fadlallih al-‘Umari, Al-ta‘rif 
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When, therefore, the petitioners charged ‘Abd al-Latif with complicity in 
the act of blasphemy, as one who had ‘ascended the minbar’, presumably 
with knowledge of that upon which he was treading, they were taking a radical— 
and desperate—step. 


2. Violation of the norma of Judaism 
He has undermined the principles of their religion and matters having to 
do with their faith (akAraba qawa'td millaithim wa-umir dinthim). He has 
declared permissible that which is forbidden in their religion and [declared 
forbidden] that which is permitted. 


This very general complaint that ‘Abd al-Latif went against the established 
norms of the Jewish religion echoes a very specific stipulation in the Mamltk 
regulations regarding the leadership of the Jewish community. The wagiyya 
for the rats al-yahtd preserved in the Mamlik bureaucratic handbooks states 
clearly in ite introduction that the official head of the Jewish community must 
judge his subjects ‘according to the principles of his religion (‘ala qawa'id 
millaiiht) and the customs of its religious leaders ('awa'id a'4mmatshs) ’.% 
Recognition of the validity of ancestral laws was the cornerstone of Islamio 
policy toward the non-Muslim religious minorities in all periods. Consequently, 
the charge of tampering with hoary custom was frequently used by elements 
in the Jewish community against leaders whom they opposed. For instance, 
opponents of the chief of the Babylonian congregation in Fustat during the 
second quarter of the eleventh century, Sahlàn b. Abraham, accused him of 
* altering the custom of the land that had been established by their forefathers ’ 
(yughatiir sunnat al-balad alla sannaha al-awa’sl).™ 

The Islamic government responded to such accusations and often took 
action against the implicated party, as the example of Head of the Jews 
Abraham Maimonides (d. 1237) proves. When Abraham proposed sweeping 
reforms in the synagogue practice in conformity with his personal pietistic 
leanings, some members of the community informed against him to the Ayyubid 
sultan, claiming that their leader was engaging in bid'a, or unlawful innovation. 
The government intervened, and Abraham’s plans were nipped in the bud.™ 

The phrase ‘he has declared permissible that which is forbidden in their 
religion and declared forbidden that which is permitted ’ is in the same vein as 
the sentence that precedes it. Jewish leaders were expected by the Muslim 
authorities to guide their community along legally prescribed paths regarding 
the permitted and the forbidden. In appointing heads of the Yeshiva in 
Baghdad, for instance, the ‘Abbasid government in the thirteenth century 
charged the candidates: ‘ You are to command them (i.e. the Jews) to do that 
which they are commanded by their religion and to forbid them whatever they 
are forbidden ' (ta’muruhum bima umirü bihi fs dinihim wa-tanhähum ‘amma 
nahi ‘anhu fs dinihim).® Though this specific clause does not appear in the 
letter of appointment for the Mamlük head of the Jews, it none the less reflects 
general Islamic sentiment and policy regarding the obligations of Jewish 
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communal leaders. It is echoed in the complaint that ‘Abd al-Latif had 
violated the norms of Judaism. The petitioners hoped that the Mamlük 
authorities would depose him from office on the grounds that, in so doing, he 
had also violated the terms of his letter of appointment. 


8. Administrative fraud 
He sold a large portion of their pious foundation properties (awgäf) and 
leased (others) below their value, in order to obtain a sum as advanced 
payment (mu‘ayal) for several years. 


Rent from houses and other buildings donated to the community in the 
form of pious foundations (Hebrew: hegdesh; Arabic: wagf or hubs) con- 
stituted the chief source of revenue for the Jewish community. Any alienation 
of such properties caused damage to the communal budget and, hence, amounted 
to & serious offence. Moreover, since the government recognized the wag fs of 
the non-Muslim groups, tampering with them meant, in effect, violating gentile 
law, as well. 

'Abd al-Latif is not the first Jewish leader about whom we hear in the 
Geniza that he interfered improperly with the operation of the pious founda- 
tions. During the acrimonious conflict over the Palestinian gaonate, 1038-42, 
the accusation was hurled about by both sides. A partisan of the gaon Solomon 
b. Judah, writing to the nagid of Qayrawan to solicit his help against Solomon’s 
rival, the ‘ usurping’ gaon Nathan b. Abraham, charged the latter's followers 
in the Egyptian capital with having asked the chief gädi ‘ to [assume jurisdiction 
over] the pious foundations of the synagogues (ahbas al-kanä’is) and over the 
community chest (al-agdas) ۰.2 In a letter emanating from the camp of Nathan 
b. Abraham, Solomon b. Judah was condemned for having ‘sold the pious 
foundation properties (bay‘ al-hegdeshot) ’.** Possibly there was some exaggera- 
tion or even prevarication in these denunciations, conceived as they were in the 
heat of polemic and designed to do damage to the enemy. Thus, when we find 
the complaint being registered again in the fifteenth century by Jews dis- 
satisfied with the performance of their leader, we should exercise caution about 
attaching to it full veracity. On the other hand, these examples from the 
eleventh and fifteenth centuries prove, at least, that it was a common tactic 
to accuse the opposition of misconduct regarding the communal revenues and 
that it was considered a particularly effective way of gaining the ear of the 
Muslim authorities on behalf of one’s cause. 

The second half of the indictment is best understood in the light of the 
normal practice associated with the collection of revenues from pious foundation 
properties. As Moshe Gil points out in his thorough study of this institution, 
advanced payment (taj) of rent at a discount was encouraged in order to 
avoid its undesirable opposite, arrears. It appears, however, that such dis- 
counting was done for limited periods of time only, in order to allow for 
subsequent upward adjustment of rents.* Only where a property was in severe 
disrepair, and hence unrentable at going rates, might a long-term lease (even 
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for twenty years) at a fixed low annual rate—amounting, in effect, to a double 
discount for the entire period—be allowed.* 

The payment record of a lessee of an apartment established as a pious 
foundation, extant for three years, illustrates the normal procedure. In 1182, 
Abii Ishaq al-'Adant was paying his rent on a bi-monthly basis at a rate of 
15 dirhams per month.* In 1183 he prepaid for a full year the sum of 96 
dirhams, a considerable discount. In 1186, the same al-‘Adani’s advanced 
rent payment amounted to 100 dirhams, representing an increment imposed 
by the administrators of the property. 

‘Abd al-Latif's action went contrary to established procedure because he 
leased properties, not on a year by year renewable basis, but rather ‘ for several 
years’ in advance. By precluding the possibility of imposing increments, he 
seriously compromised the flow of revenue to the community and did damage 
to the communal budget. 


He introduced a chan[ge] in their customs by farming out the income 
(tadman) from synagogues and houses, with the result that they have 
been left in a forlorn state. 


The synagogue compound comprised, in addition to space for prayer and 
study, rooms and houses which served as lodgings for permanent or transient 
residents.“ As communal property (whether originating as pious foundations 
or not), the rente from these accommodations flowed into the communal 
treasury. As landlord, the community took responsibility for repairs and 
maintenance. 

When the collection of rents was farmed out to a tax-farmer (dámin)— 
a common procedure in all sorts of situations the community lost direct 
control over the physical maintenance of the property. The tax-farmer’s main 
interest was in realizing from his rente a maximum surplus over and above the 
sum of money he had advanced. He had little motivation, moreover, to keep 
up property which he did not own. 

Apparently this is what lies behind the complaint against ‘Abd al-Latif. 
By farming out the income from lodgings in the synagogue compound he 
contributed indirectly to their falling into disrepair (‘ they have been left in a 
forlorn state "). This meant, of course, that in the future, the rooms would fetch 
a lower rent, and that, as a consequence, the communal budget would be 
adversely affected. There is a connexion, therefore, between this complaint 


and the one preceding it. 


Moreover, a discussion took place among the lords, the chief gadts, because 
of him, namely, because of his defiance (tajahrum) in proceeding with the 
matter of the synagogues without having legal authority to justify himself 
with. 
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. In this passage the complainants report that the matter of ‘Abd al-Latif’s 
illegal innovation regarding the administration of lodgings in the synagogue 
compound had already been brought before the chief gadis. ‘Abd al-Latif’s 
‘ defiance ' of acoepted communal practice—like this violation of the norms of 
Judaism (see section 2}—is cited in hopes of influencing the government, 
which normally objected to unlawful innovation even among its non-Muslim 
subjects, to remove the wrongdoer from office. 


4. Extortion 

He has surrounded himself with young Jewish auxiliaries (gyan yahd 
‘awäniyya) whose counsel he follows and who give destructive and improper 
advice. That is why he has gotten the name extortionist and [highway] 
robber ... He is [n]o[t] able to restrain them, because he fears them on 
account of what they know about his bad deeds and transgressions. And 
he is not competent. His gang (jamd‘a) has evilly confiscated property of 
Jews (musädarat al-yahüd), plundered them, and illegally squandered their 
belongings. Because of him ruination had befallen us. 


In this complaint ‘Abd al-Latif is condemned for engaging in the same sort 
of extortionist tactics for whick the Mamlük state was infamous. The word for 
‘confiscation ’, musadara, is the same one commonly used in medieval Arabic 
sources to describe the rapacious ‘ taxes ’ imposed by Egyptian rulers upon the 
property of wealthy officials and upon helpless subjects.“ Harsh language from 
the Muslim milieu is similarly expressed in the word ‘ plunder’, nahb, often 
appearing in medieval Arabic sources describing the violent acts perpetrated 
by desert raiders upon settled populations.“ 

Another echo of the Muslim environment comes in the statement placing 
direct responsibility for the fiscal mistreatment of the Jews upon ‘Abd al-Latif’s 
advisers, called ‘ young Jewish auxiliaries’. The category of ‘ young men’ is 
well known from both Muslim and Geniza sources. They represent that class of 
individuals in society who surfaced, especially during times of strife, as trouble- 
makers and as rebels against authority. Not necessarily ‘young’ in the 
chronological sense, they were apparently called ‘ young men’ (sibyän, shabab, 
shubban, bahurim, in the Geniza) because, like their counterparts the ahdath of 
the Muslim towns of pre-Mamlük Syria and the ru'ar of fifteenth-century 
Mamlük Cairo and Damascus,“ they opposed the ‘ establishment ’, represented 
by the ‘ elders ’. 

In the Geniza we find other examples of Jews who gathered ‘ young men’ 
about themselves as helpers in their cause. Nathan b. Abraham, the rival of 
Palestinian Gaon Solomon b. Judah in the dispute over the gaonate, 1098-42, 
was accused by a partisan of the incumbent gaon—hence, a representative of 
the ‘ establishment —of having ' gathered about him a group of young men 
(shabab) like himself and assumed the title “ head of the Yeshiva ". Then he 
began to foster disunity and clannish partisanship '.' The example from our 
Geniza document proves that the social phenomenon of the ‘young men’ 
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continued to exist as late as the middle of the fifteenth century—and not 
surprisingly, since this was a time of considerable decline for the Jews and of 
accompanying communal disoord. Specifically, in the atmosphere of crisis and 
communal mismanagement that surrounded the institution of the headship of 
the Jews in the 1440s, the ‘ young men ’ were able to interfere in public life in 
a most unsavoury way, and to run riot with Jewish property.“ 

For every litigation (gadiyya) he takes from us an arbitrary lump sum of 

money (amwal juzaf ). 

This complaint is that ‘Abd al-Latff used his judicial authority to exploit 
the Jewish community financially. As is well known from the research done on 
the Geniza documents from the Fatimid-Ayyubid period, judges derived their 
income from a wide variety of sources—for example, salaries, gifts of food and 
clothing, and gratuities for performing functions at weddings and funerals— 
but not from fees for judging cases or for executing legal documents (a practice 
of the Babylonian exilarchs).“ 

During the Mamlük period, as part of a general tightening of central control 
in the Jewish community, the head of the Jews began to draw some of his 
income from legal services. This practice went against the mishnaic ideal that 
judges and witnesses should not be paid and that any remuneration received 
should be considered recompense for lost study time. None the less, the custom 
won the approval of rabbinic authorities.” 

"Abd al-Latif’s transgression lay, therefore, not in the fact that he received 
fees for performing specific judicial services, but rather in his method and in 
the amounts he charged. Rather than levying a fixed amount for each service, 
he exacted ‘an arbitrary lump sum’. In short, like his entourage of ‘ young 
men’, the head of the Jews practised his own kind of extortion against his 
Jewish subjects. 

Since the day when the minbars were destroyed, the three communities havo 

been forced to pay in fiscal penalties (ghurrimt&) more than f[our] thou[s]and 

dinars, and they do not kno[w] to whom it is given nor how much. And 
there is no gain from the penalties collected by him, other than that we 


are exposed to public view. 
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The petitioners inform the government of ‘Abd al-Latif’s failure to pass on 
the fines levied against the d/amm:i communities for the various violations of 
the Pact of ‘Umar. Apparently he had simply pocketed all or part of the sum 
(the petitioners emphasize that ' more than four thousand dinars' had been 
collected). In the eyes of the Jews this constituted yet another act of extortion. 
In the eyes of the Mamlük authorities it constituted a twofold malfeasanoe. 
On the one hand, as a dimmi leader possessing a letter of appointment from 
the Mamlük authorities, ‘Abd al-Latif had failed to carry out an order from 
the government regarding his flock. At the same time he had violated an 
obligation implicit in the terms of his appointment to act as protector of the 
Jews when he neglected to deliver monies meant as absolution for the affront 
to Islam perpetrated by some of their number. As a result, the Jews had 
gained nothing from the payment of the fines ‘ other than that we are exposed 
to publie view’. I take this last statement to be an allusion to the lingering 
suspicions regarding dhimmi houses of worship that led to several new in- 
vestigations of churches and synagogues in the years following the events 
of 1442. 

Conclusion 

The petition which we have analysed in ite historical context has considerable 
significance both for the study of the Egyptian Jewish community in its 
Mamlük environment and for the study of Mamlük-dhimm4 relations. On one 
level, it supplements our meagre knowledge about the vicissitudes of the 
institution of the headship of the Jews during a period for which we have 
vague hints of some sort of turmoil over the office. Acoording to the account 
of the Mamluk chronicler al-'Aynt (d. 1451), as summarized’ by Ashtor from the 
author's still unpublished 'Igd al-juman ft ta'rikh ah} al-zaman, the office of 
rats al-yahtid became an issue in Mamlük politics during the succession struggle 
following the death of Sultan Barsb&y in June 1438. In the midst of the siege 
of the citadel launched by the emir Jaqmagq against the deceased sultan’s son, 
the fighting was brought to a halt on account of a dispute between two emirs. 
The bone of contention was the appointment of a new ra’ts al-yahtid. Upon the 
recommendation of one of the emirs, the young sultan reappointed an 
Alexandrian Jew, a prior incumbent who had been out of office (bafal) for some 
time. When the Jews heard of his reinstatement, they complained to another 
emir, who promptly defrocked the candidate. This precipitated the conflict 
between the two emirs that interrupted the struggle for control of the Sultanate 
in the summer of 1438.5: 

Nothing further is reported by al-‘Aynf about the affair of the head of the 
Jews in 1438 or ite aftermath. Our Geniza dooument proves that strife over 
the headship of the Jews resurfaced a few years later in the wake of the crisis 
of Mamlik-dhimmi relations in 1442. Again the community found itself 
constrained to complain to the government about the conduct of its ra’ts. This 
was the physician ‘Abd al-Lattf ibn Ibrahim ibn Shams, whose misconduct is 
recited in detail in the Geniza petition. If we are to accept all the complaints 
about him at face value, he was an incompetent and tyrannical ruler. Bo 


#1 Ashtor, Toledot, n, 88. I have checked the manuscript used by Ashtor, Istanbul MS 
Carullah 1691, fol. 817b. 

91 Tt is, of course, an png speculate that he is identical with the unpopular ra’ts who had 
been deposed on demand of the oommunity in the summer of 1488. If this speculation could be 
proved trus it would provices inoxdentally, a reasonable explanation for ‘Abd al-Latif's mistreat- 
ment of his Jowish subjects. 
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detested was he that the Jews took the radical step for a minority of denouncing 
him to the gentile authorities for violating his charge of office and—most 
astonishingly—for engaging in blasphemy against the name of the Prophet and 
bringing persecution upon all the dhimmi communities.™ 

The details related in the Geniza document thus fit neatly into the picture 
of decline portrayed in other sources about the Jews in late Mamlük Egypt. 
By the fifteenth century the period of florescence had long passed. A general 
regression in economic and cultural life was accompanied by degeneration in 
the politics of communal self-government. The new source discussed here 
suggests that, to a large extent, the behaviour of the head of the Jews in the 
14408 simulated the harsh rule of the Mamlüks: the fiscal extortion, the 
tyrannical treatment of subjects, the utilization of roughneck ‘ young men ’ 
to serve the oppreasive designs of the ruler. If, as I have suggested elsewhere, 
the pattern of administration in the office of head of the Jews curing d the 
Fatimid period mirrored in some respects contemporary political mores,™ it 
would seem that the same can be said about the fifteenth-century Mamlik 
environment. 

Our Geniza petition regarding ‘Abd al-Latif does more than illuminate a 
poorly documented period of Jewish history. It has considerable value for the 
history of the Mamlük-dhimm relations. Rarely, for instance, do we find an 
example of a non-Muslim source that so neatly confirms what is reported in an 
Islamic source regarding the treatment of the religious minorities. Manuscript 
Taylor-Schechter Additional Series 150.3 is one of those precious exceptions. 
To be sure, the methodological convergence works in both directions. Without 
the chroniclers, a satisfactory interpretation of the Geniza text would have 
been almost impossible. On the other hand, without the Geniza document one 
might have doubted the accuracy of the information in the chronicles regarding 
the inscription on the minbar. But this fact is confirmed by our Geniza 
document. The Jews would hardly have mentioned it—let alone raised the 
accusation that their own communal leader had participated in the blasphemy— 
had the very existence of the inscription been a fabrication of the qadis. 

In general terms, the Geniza petition, along with its parallels in the Arabie 
chronicles, describes events which fit a certain typology of 82-1 
persecution during the late middle ages. Instances of rigid enforcement of the 
Pact of ‘Umar’s prohibition against building or repairing houses of worship 
befell the non-Muslims periodically. The usual outcome of these flare-ups of 
piety was that churches and synagogues judged to be in violation of the Pact 
were either closed, converted into mosques, or destroyed. 

Our document, and especially ite incrimmating allusions to the blasphemous 
inscription on the minbar, adds some nuances to the general picture of Mamlük- 
dhimmi relations. It is conventional to characterize the Mamlük reign as one 
of perseoution for the Jews and Christians. This is undoubtedly justified, as 
the many examples of ‘ulama’ hostility, anti-dhimmi decrees, and popular 


9 We have no way of knowing whether the petition was ever presented to the Mamlük 
authonties, and hence, we are in the dark about ‘Abd al-Latif’s fate. In fact, our souroes— 
Jewish and non-Jewish—are virtually silent regardmg the immediately su uent history of 
the office of head of the Jews. The next ra'is al-yahiid of whom we hear is the yaician Joseph 
Nagid, but the fragmentary Genixa legal document dated 1458 which mentions him by name 
supplies no information about his e; TS 8.195, mentioned by Assaf, ‘New documents’, 
114, and by Ashtor, Toledot, 11, 87. CE ae also above, at n. 19. Another legal document mentioning 
Joseph N has its date unfortunately partly effaced; of. Ashtor, T'ojedot, m (Jerusalem, 


1870), 109-10 
Cohen, Jewish self-government, passim. 
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violence against Christians and Jews, attest. Moreover, our document and 
the Mamlük chronicles that flesh out its cryptic allusions show that the brunt 
of anti-dhimms persecution was not always borne by the Christians. In 1442, 
the repressive action began with the Jews, and only later were the Christians 
drawn into the suffering. 

At the same time, the sources analysed in this paper suggest that our 
assumptions about the quality of Mamlük hostility need to be modified. 
Compared with Christian Europe—end the comparison is frequently made— 
the atmosphere surrounding the crisis of 1442 was not one of widespread terror 
and suffering. In a German town of the fifteenth century, the discovery of an 
anti-Christian blasphemy in a synagogue, such as a desecrated Host, would 
doubtless have had violent repercussions for the entire community. By way of 
contrast, in the Cairo of 1442, there was no wholesale violence against the 
community. In spite of the flagrant violation of the Islamio law of blasphemy, 
only those Jews found responsible for the act were made to pay the penalty. 
Punishment was meted out selectively rather than collectively, and following 
judicial process, albeit accompanied by torture, & nasty, but normal procedure 
in those times. 

Noteworthy, too, is the reasonable atmosphere in which the investigation 
of the houses of worship was carried out. At every step along the way, the 
‘ulama exercised due process of law. The Jewish community’s denial of all 
knowledge of the blasphemous inscription was believed by the Shafi‘ite qadt, 
Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalànt, who protected the Jews against the more severe 
judgement of his Hanafite counterpart. This paved the way for the selective 
interrogation of the Jewish suspects that led to their confessions and punish- 
ment. The old document produced by the Chnstians authorizing them to make 
repairs in a church was taken seriously by the gadis, who ruled, after much 
debate, that the refurbishings had to be made out of material similar or inferior 
to the old construction. Moreover, no attempt was made to demolish whole 
houses of worship, as often was the case in anti-dhimms persecutions. Quite the 
contrary, in 1442, only the offensive minbar was ordered destroyed.“ 

Finally, the Geniza document reflects an expectation and a feeling of 
confidence that the gadis, true to their own principles of law and fairness, would 
help the Jews out of a difficult situation. All these nuances, it seems to me, 
indicate that we need to exercise & certain amount of caution when making 
generalizations about the status of the Jews (and Christians) in the late Mamlük 
empire.5 

# The state of scholarship on the position of the Jews in Mamlük Egypt is accurately 
summarized by Stillman, Jews of Arab lands, 67-75. 

odes wishi to تاو‎ cas in the Geniza document that states: ' Sinoe the day 
when the minbars (mamdbır) were destroyed ...' (verso, 1. 4. The Arabio RUE ra mention 
only one minbar. If my hypothesis about the two raised platforms in the syn has validity 
(see above, n. 26), thoni perhaps we should understand the passage to mean that o gidu ordered 
both of these structures to be torn down. 

57 Ashtor noted a certain moderation m Mamlük treatment of the Jews during the latter 
m of the fifteenth century, especially d the of Sultän Q&'itb&y (1468-06) ; of. Ashtor, 

oledot, Ir, 388—416 and 421-2, and see also Y. Ben- ‘ Documents pertaining to the ancient 
Jewish cemetery of Cairo’ (in Hebrew), Sefunot, l, 1058, 13-24. Ashtor attributes this in 
measure to the diminished size of the Jewish comm in the fifteenth century which led, 
argues, to a corresponding diminution in ‘ social h dus distinguished from theological 
h . Ashtor emp however, that this remismon from oppression during Q&'itbüy's 
rei not reverse the long-term trend of decline in Jewish life during the Mamlük od. 
It fas not been our intention here to revise the accepted picture of depressed Jowish existence 
in flfteenth-oentury Egypt, but rather to suggest some now ways of loo ata ee Grina 
in Mamlük-Jewish relations. A thorough restudy of the many sources Mamlük 
persecutions of the Jews (and Christians), m the light of the ی‎ by our analyrs 
of the new Genrza document, might unoover some nuances previously undetected. 
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APPENDIX 
On the identity of the synagogue with the minbar 


Two related problems connected with the identity of the synagogue with 
the minbar emerge from the sources : (1) What is meant by the term ‘ minbar 1 ' ; 
and (2) Which synagogue was the synagogue with the mnbar ? 

The term minbar, used both in the Arabic chronicles and in the Geniza 
petition, is problematic. This word was not generally used by the Jews of 
Egypt. Rather, they employed the word anbol, a derivative of the Latin- 
Greek-Coptio term ambon(e), to describe the raised platform in the middle of 
the synagogue upon which the Torah portion and certain parts of the liturgy 
were recited : see Goitein, Mediterranean society, 11, 146-7. 

Two not necessarily mutually exclusive explanations for the appearance of 
the word munbar in the Geniza petition come to mind. The first is that, in 
applying to the Muslim authorities, the Jews called upor the Arabic term 
minbar because they knew that the Muslims viewed their reader’s platform as 
the functional equivalent of the structure in the mosque from which the Friday 
sermon was delivered. As we have seen, al-Sakhawi and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalänf 
describe the thirteen-staired platform in the Rabbanite synagogue as a minbar. 
Moreover, Ibn Hajar’s text designates the person who ascends this mwnbar 
as the khafib, the name for the preacher in the mosque. This recalls al-Qal- 
qashandTs description of the Jewish hazzan: ‘He holds the same position 
among them as the khaftb; he ascends the minbar to preach to them’; Subh 
al-a‘shd, v, 474. As Goitein observes, since cantors often served as preachers 
and since, in the late centuries under the Mamliks, preachers often took over 
the tasks of a judge, it is not surprising that a Muslim could get the impression 
that the cantor was the congregational leader; Goitein, Mediterranean society, 
u, 219, and Jacob Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid 
Caliphs ( (1920-22; reprint New York, 1970), 1, 268, who, however, relied on 
Gottheil’s imprecise translation of the passage in al- Qalqashandi ; cf. Richard 
.ل‎ H. Gottheil, * An eleventh-century document concerning a Cairo synagogue ’, 
Jewish Quarterly Review, o.s., 19, 1906-7, 500. 

The second possible explanation for the occurrence of the word nunbar, not 
necessarily mutually exclusive with the first, perhaps holds the key to the 
identity of the synagogue in question. There is a priors a 50 per cent probability 
that the synagogue with the minbar is identical with the Ezra (or Ben Ezra) 
synagogue in Fustat—the one which contained the Geniza. In Qagr al-Sham‘ 
there were just two Rabbanite congregations, that of the Palestinians (the one 
called ‘ Ezra ' today) and that of the Iraqis (the synagogue of the Babylonian 
Jews). The Ezra synagogue visited by touriste today (the only one of the two 
still in existence) has two structures in the centre of its sanctuary, rather than 
the usual one. One of these has the typical form of the raised reader’s platform, 
and is ascended by five steps. The other is a low, stairless structure adjacent 
to the raised platform. Its top is not flat, but rather is composed of two aloped 
lecterns sharing a common edge (at the peak). In his description of the old 
synagogue of Fustat, Raphael Aaron b. Simeon, chief Rabbi of Cairo at the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries (it was he who 
conducted Elkan Nathan Adler into the Geniza chamber in January 1896), 
identifies this structure. It was a monument that, according to legend, marked 
the spot where Moses prayed to God to release Pharaoh and the children of 
Israel from the grip of the plagues. Rabbi Raphael explains that when the 
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synagogue underwent restoration (in the early 18908), previous architectural 
features were retained, including the stone memorial to Moses, which was 
replaced, however, by a structure made of marble. See Raphael Aaron b. 
Simeon, Sefer (uo misrayim (Jerusalem, 1907-8), fols. 355-368. 

If indeed—as seems likely—the synagogue of 1442 was the ancestor of the 
current Ezra synagogue, we may safely conclude that it, too, contained two 
structures in the centre of its sanctuary (since the legend about Moses was 
certainly ancient). We need not conclude that these structures were used for 
mutually exclusive functions—one for the Torah reading and the other for the 
sermon—as one recent observer of the Ezra synagogue has suggested; Meir 
Ben-Dov, ‘ The Ezra Synagogue in Cairo’ (in Hebrew), Qadmontot 15, no. 1, 
1982, 89 (Ben-Dov’s sketch (p. 34) of the monument is inacourate in that it 
shows stairs). On the other hand, a Muslim observer in the fifteenth century 
would certainly have interpreted the raised platform with stairs next to the 
lower structure as a minbar, on the analogy of the mosque, wherein the minbar 
sits nearby, and uèually behind, the dikka, or platform for broadcasting invoca- 
tions to the tmam. 

To be sure, the raised platform in the Ezra synagogue has only five stairs. 
However, since the building underwent reconstruction at the end of the last 
century, and since, moreover, the thirteen-staired ' m4nbar' was destroyed in 
1442, this discrepancy is meaningless. 


MAGIAN CHEESE : AN ARCHAIC PROBLEM IN 
ISLAMIC LAW 
By MIOHAEL COOK 


1. The Prophet and the cheese 

One of the leas prominent episodes associated with the conquest of Mecca 
in the year 8 is an encounter between the Arabian Prophet and a Persian 
cheese. A tradition quoted by Bayhaqï (d. 458) ! from Abu D&wüd al-Tayalis! 
(d. 203) tells the story as follows: ‘When the Apostle of God conquered 
Mecca, he saw a cheese. He asked what it was; they told him that it was a 
foodstuff made in Persia (ard al-‘Ajam). The Apostle of God responded: 
“Take a knife to it, invoke the name of God, and eat ”. Similar encounters 
take place in Ja’if in the same year,’ in Tabük in the following year,‘ and at 
places and times unknown.* 

What significance are we to attach to these traditions ? The authenticity of 
Tradition is an issue on which opinions differ, and Orientalists taking their 
stand to the right of Ibn Hanbal may feel that we have no reason to question 
the historicity of such anecdotes. Their significance would then extend far 
beyond the field of law ; they could be used to establish the dramatic emergence 
of a far-flung Persian cheese trade in the lifetime of the Prophet, a hitherto 
neglected aspect of the commercial background of the rise of Islam. Yet one 
does not have to be a dogmatic adherent of the views of Goldziher and Schacht 
to regard these traditions in a more sceptical light. They do not appear to 
have been highly regarded by Ibn Hanbal (d. 241),* and are not to be found in 
the Sahihs of Bukhari (d. 256) and Muslim (d. 261). Thus it should not seem 
unduly heterodox to take as our point of departure the view that we have no 
reason to accept the anecdotes in question (themselves patently variant 
versions of a single story). We can then go on to seek a context for our traditions 
at a relatively late stage in the formation of Islamic law. 

‘ Late ’ is of course a relative term; in Schacht’s perspective it could be the 
later second, or even the early third century." Yet it will become clear in what 


1 Bayhaq!, Senan, 10: d Ten ee 
۶ We might thus find the tradition in Tayülis's extant Musnad, the moro so as 
Bayhaqts transmitter m Ta , Yûnus b. Habib, is also the tranamitter of the Musnad. 
Now we do in fact find in the Musnad (no. 2684) a related tradition, which word for word 
hips, Hiis d ee the lower tsndd is not Küfan but M. , and the main 
I used to listen to the Prophet's qird'a '— which conform neither to the 
sense nor to the syntax of the rest of the tradition. The inference هد‎ thus that Bayhaql's citation 
representa the original text of the Afussad, and that the printed version of the latter is defoctive, 
most probably o Sr و‎ E I MEE DM E 


)' Attitudes toward 258). 

E d 190.17 ; the provenance of the cheese is here given as ard Füris. Tho 
isndd is Kiifan. 

*'Abd al-Razz&q, Af: , no. 8795; the makers of the cheese are said to be ahl Faris, 


and the fear is expressed that cheese may contain oerrion (mayta). A shorter version of this 
given by Abû D&wüd makes no mention of the provenance of the cheese, nor of the 

fear of carrion (Suman, no. 8819; Bayhaq!, Sunan, 10: 6.4; and of. Ibn Hajar, P و‎ 

8 : 106.11, where the missing word can be supplied as al-jubna). The isnäds are Küfan. A 

close to ‘Abd al.Bazxzüq's is given by Waqidi without tndd (Maghiss, 1019.13 ; Tene ais 

reference to Patricia Crone). 

6 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ed. Shăkir, nos. 2080, 2755. In the second the Prophet is on a raid 
(ghazdh), the cheose is made in Persia (Farıs) and is thought to contain carrion ; m the first no 
such specifications are found. In both, the initial reaction of the Companions is to beat the 
cheese with sticks, The isadds are Küfan. 

* Ibn Hanbal knew of these traditions (see the preceding note); yet when asked about cheese 
(geo below, eee ترا‎ Dots HAM] Ne TRC WORTE, A eee Meee ما ی‎ 

T Schacht, Origins, 4 
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follows that the problem which gave rise to our traditions —whatever their 
absolute date—was not a classical one. One could read through substantial 
lawbooks presenting the doctrines of half a dozen schools without meeting 
any indication that Persian cheese either was, or had been, controversial. 
Essentially we have to do with a problem which Islamic law solved and forgot. 
It is this archaic character of the problem which gives it much of its historical 
interest: it is the kind of issue which we can use with advantage in our attempts 
to probe the early history and origins of Islamic law. It is to this end that the 
detailed discussion which follows is directed. The main findings are presented 
in section 6 and at the end of section 7. 


2. The legal problem 

The ‘ cheese’ which concerns us is that referred to in the sources by the 
term jubn. It is made from two ingredients: milk and rennet (infaha). The 
function of the rennet is to bring about the curdling (‘agd) of the milk. 

In principle one would expect both ingrediente to give rise to legal problems. 
In practice, however, it is only the rennet which is ever explicitly considered. 
No one suggesta that Persian cheese might be in jeopardy through use of milk 
from forbidden animals,’ or as a result of permitted milk coming into contact 
with infidels ° or their vessels. Quite why such problems are not discussed is 
unclear to me; it seems to be something of a blind spot. It is nevertheless no 
surprise that rennet should be more problematic than milk. Unlike milk, 
rennet can only be obtained from a dead animal; and in Muslim law it is a 
matter of some consequence how an animal comes to be dead." An animal 
which dies a natural death is carrion (mayta); and so equally is an animal 
killed in & manner which does not constitute valid slaughter. It is this latter 
pomt which gives rise to the problem of Persian cheese. Certain religious 
groups are deemed incapable of valid slaughter, and among these, as we shall 
shortly see, the Magians are normally included. If then what they slaughter is 
carrion, 80 the argument goes, ite rennet will also be carrion; and cheese made 
with such rennet will then be forbidden. As the Zaydi Ibn al-Murtada (d. 840) 
formulates it: ' The cheese of the Magians is forbidden because it is curdled 
with rennet, and what they slaughter is carrion.’ 

The root of the problem is thus the religious bar to valid slaughter. This is 
& point of some complexity in Islamio law, and to it the rest of this section is 
devoted. We may begin by noting that, with some qualifications which need 
not concern us, it is agreed that what a Muslim slaughters is permitted. It is 
when we turn to infidels that opinion becomes sharply divided. 


SE ooprophagous animals (of. ‘Abd al-Razx&q, Musannaf, nos. 8713 f.). 
* Thus in Im&m! lew, any liquid that comes into contact with an 0 میا سوه هون‎ in 
(Hit, Shard'i, 8: Ts : 1 
touched by infidels is rendered unole&n, since they themselves are unclean (ans) : 
M MM e a UAE whioh are not susceptible of uncleanness (id. 
Nihdya, 580.4; Ibn Idris, Sard’sr, 1 

19 An early IbAd! responsum allows one may drink the milk of Magians if they Ms 
milk it in front of one's provided they do not pub lt into thelr own els Athar al-Rabt', 
14.24; I am grateful to Dr. Werner Schwartz for me to use from his copy 
PER cer en th which is in the Bärün! brary, Jerbe; for this work, of. Ennami, 

cw Tbadi manusaripta from North Arion ' 68 £). An Im&m! jurist recommends 
avoldanos of (those who vet 1) diras prepared b the people of the Book in their vessels 
(al- Alima al-Hillt, Mukhtalaf, 5: 127.30, dting Ibn al-Junsyd for whom of, below, n, 80). 
Wo need not concern ourselves here with such exceptional oases as fish and locusts. 

1۸ Ibn al-Murtadi, Bahr, 4: 331.10. 

13 For a brief discussion of Imkm! attitudes to Sunni meat, see Kohlberg, ‘ The position of 
Sunnis in Imkm! و2‎ ۰ 
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One view lays emphaais on the existenoe of two classes of infidels: those 
who are in possession of a divine revelation (notably the Jews and Christians), 
and those who are not (e.g. the Magians). The meat of the first group is 
permitted. Such is the view of the Sunnî schools 14 (as also of the Ibadis).15 
This view finds support in the assurance of Qur'àn 5: 7 that ‘the food (fa'àm) 
of those to whom the Book was brought' is lawful to believers, the Sunnl 
commentators taking ' food ' to cover meat (dhaba’sh).1° 

Two minor problems arise on the Sunni side, neither of which need detain 
us long. The first is the exact delimitation of ‘ those to whom the Book was 
brought’; thus it is usual to include the Samaritans,” whereas the Christian 
Arabs are often excluded.* The second problem is the relationship between the 
permission granted in Qur’än 5:7 and the injunction of Qur’än 6: 121 not to 
eat ‘that over which the name of God has not been invoked ’.1* Thus the 
possibility is often envisaged that a Christian might slaughter in the name of 
Christ, or even say ‘ By George!’ * The debates which arose on this question 
are not without academio interest, but play no part in the disoussion of 
infidel cheese. 

It may be added that there seems to be no evidence on the Sunnf side that 
the status of Jewish and Christian meat had ever been in doubt in Sunnî 
circles, although Im&m! sources claim otherwise. 

In sharp contrast to the Sunnî view is that normally found among the 
Bhrites: the meat of all infidels is forbidden without distinction. This is the 
view predominant among the Imamis. It is standard Imam! doctrine that the 
meat of Jews and Christians is forbidden? and this is one of the main pointe 


14 Mālikis: Bahnün, Mudawwana, 3 : 56.9, 67.6 t note MElik's dise val, ibid., 67.17, 
67.21); Ibn Abi Zayd, RiaHa, 158.11. Sh£f'‘ites: Sh&f'i, Umm, 2: 100.4. [aabee ; 1 


Mu , 210.8; Qudima, A 9: 390.9, no. 7751; Ibn Qa -Jawzlyya, 43 
ahl al-dhimma, 1 : 245.3 ( Ibn . ZÁhirts: Ibn , Malla, 7 : 454.19, 
no. 1068. Hanafis: ; Hiddya, 4: 62.10. 

15 The meat of Jews and Christians (Atkar al-Rabi', 6, in the margin); what 


is accepted 
their womenfolk ter is likewise acceptable (ibid., 10.12). 
14 Ree Tabari, Tafsir, 0 : 571-90, nos. 11,236—51. 
1۲ Bee, for exam Ibn Qa: al-Ja Abkim ahl al-dhimma, 1 : 245.132. 
15 Bee, for example, Shaft, Umm, 2:1 , and the traditions there cited. 
of 


31 Qur'àn 6: 121 was an em to the Sunnis in connexion with 6 : 7 (cf. the exchange 
between Ibn “Umar and a cheeky questioner on the subject reported in ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musaana/, 
10,187). At one end of the , Fabart holds that there is no alash, since the verses are 
about different thmgs: 6:121 refers only to what is slaughtered for idols or gods; dies 
without being slaughtered, or is slaughtered by those whose slaughter is invalid (Tajstr, : 85.2); 
it thus has no bearing on the meat of the people of the Book (ibid., 88.1). At the other extreme, 
ee Sa tes 6 : 121 (Hibat AIIKh b. Saléma, Nasikh, 40.5; Bay 
Sunan, 9: 15; Nahh&s, Nasika, 19.4 (as one of three views held on 5: 7), 146.21 (as one of 
four held on 6 : 121)). 

ied ha Dae o Gee Pe مس سب‎ An ا ای‎ ET 
included hus failure to ask tho Prophet about tho meat of the people of the Book ([dah, 1 1.8, 
nec The Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 418) observes that, while most Sunnis (jumhir وب‎ 

ted 


0 ; , Shard'i', 8: 204.8 
(first view); and supporting traditions from the imams, Tüsi, Istibsdr, 4 : 81-4, nos. 209-318 ; 
id., TabdAtb, 2: 208.6. An array of jurists supporting the standard view is adduced by al.'Allkma 
al-HIU (M'subktalaf, 5 : 127.22). 5 
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of dietary law on which they differ self-consciously from the Sunn! schools. . 
The Imam! interpretation of the relevant Qur’anic texts is accordingly the 
reverse of the Sunni view. The permissive reference to the food of ‘ those to 
whom the Book was brought’ in Qur'àn 5:7 is explained away: ‘food 
(ta/àm) in this verse covers only grain and the like, to the exclusion of meat; 5 
or alternatively, ' those to whom the Book was brought” are to be understood 
as Muslim converte from Judaism and Christianity.** Conversely, the insistence 
on the invocation of God's name in the act of slaughter in Qur'àn 6 : 121 is held 
by the Im&mis to entail the prohibition of Jewish and Christian meat: Jews 
and Christians do not in fact invoke the name of God when slaughtering; or 
alternatively, they may go through the motions of doing so, but such behaviour 
does not amount to invoking God's name in any real gense.*? 

There is, however, also a softer line in evidence among the Imàm!s. Hillt 
(d. 676) mentions as an alternative (and rejected) view the position that one 
may eat the meat of a dimmi if one has heard him invoke the name of God in 
slaughtering.* Traditions from the tmams supporting this tendency occur, and 
are collected by تفع[‎ (d. 460); * his own allegiance is to the hard line, and he 
&ccordingly disposes of these awkward traditions as best he can. Such views 
do not seem to have been common among the Imáml jurists,” but it is note- 
worthy that they were held by no less an authority than Ibn Babüya (d. 381). 

The hard line is predominant among the Zaydis. It is the view of the 
Hadawi school,** as also of the Nagirîs,* and Ibn al-Murtada is able to adduce 


H Fadl b. Shidhin, 1444, 207-0 (with dazxhng polemio against the Sunn! view); Murtadä, 


IntisGr, 188-00 (with a careful میتی‎ on the controversy). For a Sunn! refutation of the Shi'ite 
view, see Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Akbim ahl al-dhimma, 246-8. Kaahsh! telle a in whioh 
some stupid Sunnî traditionists from Bagra asoribe to one Muhammad b. ‘Alf (i.e. Muhammad 


al-Baqir) the view that whoever does not cat the meat of the ak] al-dhimma is in error, together 
with other expressions of a bigoted Sunnism (Kashah!, Rijdl, 894.4). 

™ See, for example, Qummt, Tafsir, 1: 163.3; Tia, Tibydn, 3: 444.7; Fadl b. Shädhän, 
Id, 207.17, 209.8; Murtad&, Intipdr, 189.12 : Mufid, Kalam, f. 45b.10. 

M ibid., £ 459.21. 

#7 Qummi, Tafsir, 1: 216.17 : Tüst, Tibyda, 4: 272.18; Murtadk, Instr, 189.1. The stram 
evident in the ImKm! position et this point PETRA oe eR eur 

sa Hill, Shorë'i!, 8: 204.0; similarly Taal yin, 8: 444.14; id., 54, 8 : 249.12; Mufid, 
Mua, 90.28; id., Kalam, f. 48b.7. 

Thal, Jehbpdr, 4: 84-6, nos. 319-20; id., TahdMb, 2: 299.10, and the traditions there 
followmg. Kultnf's collection of traditions on the question 18, with a aingle partial exception, 
devoted to the hard lme (Ki دن‎ ee EEE ار سي‎ OH 

3* The supporters of the liberal view adduced by a]- ‘Alima al- in his account of Imim 
disagreement on the question are three: Ibn Bäbüya (for whose views see the following note) ; 
Paes 1 t), who allowed the meat of Jews and Christians, but not that of 
(MukMalaf, 5: 127.29); and Ibn al-Junayd, who recommends avoidance of (those who eat 1) 
‘ what the people of the Book make from thei meet or in their own vessels '—without exprosaly 
prolubrting یم‎ (Bld, 127.30). For Tbn Wl a jurist of the fourth century, 
seo Tin, ist, 96, no. 200, and 868, no. 806; and of. ibid., 92.11, and قوق‎ B al-Tibrän!, 
Dhari'a, 19: 69, no. 874. Ibn SRE ROUE dd in Bayy in sh re Toa, Faris, 169.12; and 
of. ibid., 267-0, no. 592, and Naj&ah!, EZ, 278-6; I owe this tification to Dr. E. Kohlberg). 

"In his Mugni‘, Ibn B&btya states (f. 182.2): ‘ Do not eat the meet of a Jew, Christian or 
Mages nose quz Beye ا‎ af Ge aver it if they do so, there is no 
harm in eating it.’ In his Hiddya £, 1.31) ho states his position similarly, but without referenco 
to the Magians. In his Mas 14 yakduruhe '} fagih he quotes mainly traditions supporting the saft 
line (302.12, 802.18, 302.15). can thus be little doubt as to the tendency of hx views. 
Yot Tita! has the effron: to remark that among the Imkm!s the liberal view is held only by 
isolated figures ( ) whose opinions are of no account (Ækil4/, 8: 249.12); and Mufid 
makes no reference to Ibn Babiya’s opmions in his Kalam. 

ib NEE (d. 424) requires Islam as à precondition of valid slaughter (Takrir.‏ يم 
188b.8).‏ £ 

9 Hawsam!, Sharh alibäna, f. 1889.15, forbidding the meat of all infidels, whether they 

a soripture or not. (For this work, see Madel: al-Qirim, 158, 175, 255 ; and of. Seagin, 
Geschichte, 1: 567). ل ای مش‎ view to the founder of the school, 
al-Nägir lil-baqq (Le. al-Utrüsb, ). He adds that it was also held by, among others, 


* 
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an impressive variety of Zaydi authorities in ita favour.# But Ibn al-Murtada 
also notes a soft line; this finds early expression in a tradition found in the 
Majmü' al-fiqh ascribed to Zayd b. ‘All (d. 122), in which ‘All permite the meat 
of Jews and Christians provided they invoke the name of 400.35 The Isma‘tlis 
elect to follow the soft line.” 

In contrast to these disagreements, there is pretty much of a consensus in 
Islam that Magian meat is forbidden. This is standard Sunnî doctrine; 7 and 
a fortiori it is the view taken by most Shfites.% There are nevertheless a few 
eccentrics in both camps who permit Magian meat. On the Sunn! side, such a 
position is ascribed to Abū Thawr (d. 240), a Baghdad! lawyer who was in 
some sense a Bháfi'ite; and it was resurrected by Ibn Hazm (d. 466). On the 
Shiite side, the Imam! traditions taking a liberal view of Jewish and Christian 
meat occasionally include also that of the Magians; €! and the view of Ibn 
Babiiya is in line with this.“ Again, the Isma'IlIs take the soft option. 

Leaving aside such details and qualifications, what has been said above 
can be summarized as follows: the Sunnis permit the meat of Jews and 
Christians while forbidding that of Magians, whereas the Bhrites forbid the 
meat of all infidels without distinction. This is in accord with a common pattern 
in matters of dietary law: Sunni positions are fairly consistently more liberal 
than Shfite ones.“ The upshot is that, so far as cheese is concerned, the 
carrion problem arises for the Sunnis mainly with regard to Magian cheese, 


Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (d. 145). Hawsam! tackles the apparent permissiveness of Qur'ün 
5:7 in the same way as the Imkm! scholars: it refers only to gram and the like, not to meat 
(Shark al-ibdna, f. 1 330.0); or alternatavely, the reference is to le of the Book who have 
converted to Islam, and the point of the verse is to ensure their social acceptance among 
Muslims (1bid., f. 188b.13 

H Ibn al-Murtadé, ir, 4 1804.16. 

aya b. ‘All, Majmü‘, 141 £, no. 526. Hawsam! knows this view, but notes also that the 
hard line is transmitted from Zayd b. “All by al-Nigir (Shark a bé, f. 188a 20). 

#Nu‘mäAn, Da'd' im, 2 : 175, no. 689, from Muhammad al- and cf. 1d., Zqtisär, 105.1. 

 Milikis: Ibn Abi Zayd, Risïla, 158.12 («slightly quali ga the commen: of Abi 
"-Hasan al-Manif!, Kifdya, 1: 519.5). Shifi‘ites: Shafit, Umm, 4: 104.24, 187.4. Hanbalts: 
Ibn Qudima, Mughni, 9 : 892.17, no. 7 ا ةا‎ , in whose Mukhla par 
مه‎ ted the word wa-dAabikatwhw is, however, miming ( 13)). : 
Hi 4: 62.16 (and of. Abū Yfsuf, Athär, no. 1058). For traditions to the same effect, seo, 
for example, eet Cee ee nos. 8539, 8545, 8548, 8578, 10,155, 10,176, 10,1914. 

9 For the mainstream view, see Til, Nikdya, 682.11; Tbn Idris, Sartir, 368.2 ; 

, Shard'i', 3: 204.8; al-‘Aläme al-Hills, Mukhtalaf, 6 : 127.22 ; also Tiel, Tahdhib, 2 : 
ór tho Zaydi niew, Ke Abt ا‎ ict £ 135b.3; Hawsami as cited above, n. 33; 

4: 831.10; and the tradition from the “خودي کر‎ cited above (n. 35), 


Ibn Harm, Mukallā, 7:456.16; Ibn Qudkma, Mughni, 9:302.20; Ibn Qayyim 
al-Ja Akk!m akl al-dhimma, 2 : 435.8. 
, 7: 454.19, 456.9 (no. 10658). 
41 Thal, Jæibpär, 4: 84-6, nos. 310, 321, 325, Lr id., وا‎ o 299.18, 299.23. 


4 See above, n. 81. In his Man وی 1 شاف‎ only traditions he which 
bear on the is نت‎ (of chore 302.18, 302.1 ). No other jurist taking such a view is 
( 


: 
d 


cited al-‘ af above, n. 30). 
u'min, Da'd'im, 2:175, no. 639, from Muhammad al-Bäqir (and so doubtless from an 

Imka source); and كه‎ id., Iqtisär, 106.1. 
“I have attempted to show this in & entitled ‘ Early Ialamio dietary law’, forth- 
in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and MO eta ee 
عل سدم جاه خرن‎ For example, it : an Imämi view that if a drinks from & vessel 
containing water, We rid tbe sore away qui om de tives’ de 


with ground (Tal, Nihäya, 5.18, 53.15); whereas the MAlik! view is that there is no objection 
udawwana, 


to in water, or drm milk, from which a dog has drunk (Sahnün, M 
1:5.8, with the comment that M&lik seemed to regard the dog as a member of the household 
(min ahi )). It would not be difficult to a explanation for the pattern as 


a whole. The Sunnis were more directly the heirs of the Arab conquerors, who having conquered 
the world were disposed to enjoy it; the Shl'ftes, by contrast, represent sectarian communities 
committed to a life apart. 
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whereas for the ShT'ites it arises for all cheese made by infidels. But the nature 
of the problem is essentially the same for both. 


3. The hawks 


Rather surprisingly, the view that such cheese is prohibited is an uncommon 
one. It crops up among two sectarian groups (the Zaydis and Ibädis), in 
non-Prophetic Sunni Tradition, and in a discarded Maliki view. 

Among the Zaydis, the Hadawi school considers the cheese of Jews, 
Christians and Magians not to be permissible.“ Despite the formulation from 
Ibn al-Murtadä given above, it is for once clear that this does not arise from 
the problem of the rennet. For in the same breath, the Hàdawt authors condemn 
also the butter (samn, properly ‘ clarified butter ’) of infidels, and here, of course, 
no problem of rennet arises. One of these authors, moreover, extends this 
negative view to include all foodstuffs made by infidels, on the ground that the 
latter are filth (najas) “—an invocation of Qur'an 9: 28, where the polytheiste 
are said to be filth and are accordingly to be excluded from access to the Holy 
Mosque.‘? These views are also held by the Nāgirī school. Here too all infidel 
cheese is forbidden, as is a range of dairy products, including butter; and the 
ground is again the contamination of such foodstuffs by contact with infidels.@ 
The Zaydis, with this sweeping condemnation, stand apart from the main line 
of Islamic thought on infidel cheese. 

The Ibadt lawbooks—even the early Mudawwana of Bishr b. Ghanim—are 
oddly deficient in material on matters of dietary law, and I have no statement 
on the question of Magian cheese which could be taken to represent the classical 
view of the school. There is, however, some relevant material in an early col- 
lection of responsa, the Athàr al-Rabs'. The two responsa in question are both 
from Jäbir b. Zayd (d. c. 100). 

In the first, Jäbir is asked about cheese, and answers: ‘ Eat only what you 
have asked about ; if it is [made from rennet of an animal] properly slaughtered 
(dhaks), eat it; if not, don’t eat it.’ The different view of the ‘ Küfana ’ is algo 
adduced: ' Eat it as long as you don’t know, and don't ask; once you know, 
don’t eat it.” J&bir is then asked whether one need inquire about butter (same), 
and replies: ‘No; I saw (adrakn&) the Companions of the Prophet ask about 
cheese, but not about butter. © This liberal attitude towards butter is to be 
contrasted with the Zaydi view, in which cheese and butter seem to be placed 
on the same footing. The question of the duty to ask will be taken up in 
section 5. The ‘ Küfans ’ of this and other response are never further identified ; 
they may simply be the Hanafis.5! In the second responsum, Jabir is again 
asked about cheese, and replies: ‘ Only . . .M is to be eaten, that is to say what 


Abt Tab al-Nätiq, TaÀrir, £ 135b.2 (13 yojüs). Muhammad b. Sulaymän al-Küfi states‏ نه 

it is disapproved (yukrak) (Muntakhab, f. 64b.15). The subject is not mentaoned in‏ کی 
afma'.‏ 

** vix. Muhammad b. Sulaymän al-Küfi as cited in the preceding note. 

Se ا‎ inferences ara draw froni the verse by either Taa (Tiji, 61984 £) 
or Tabari (Tafsir, 14 : 190 f.). 

** Hawsam!, Sharh al-ibdna, f. 2100.16, quoting al-N&gir himself. 

4 For thus taxt see above, n. 10. 

9 Athar al-Rabs', 19.6. 

s1 In the present osse, I have found no Manafi parallel to the ' Kfifan’ position ; elsewhere 
the ‘ may be found to hold Hanafi views (ibid., 6.1, 28.28). I have not attempted to 
pum the question further the most interesting possibility is that the ' Küfans' are the 


91 At this point there is a word written mgmt’ in the text, and repeated as mmu! in the 
margin. I am unable to interpret it. 
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is made by Muslims (mugallin), Jews and Christians; cheese made by Magians 
is not to be eaten.’ The ‘ Küfan ’ view is here stated as: ‘There is no harm 
in it as long as you know of no uncleanness (najasa) or carrion [in it]. ۵ Putting 
the two responsa together, it is clear that the basis of this IbagT prohibition is 
the fact that an animal slaughtered by a Magian—and so by implication ita 
rennet—is carrion. 

On the Sunnî side, negative attitudes to Magian cheese are expressed in 
some non-Prophetic traditions, mostly from Companions. 

The only Successor who is definitely hostile to Magian cheese is the eocentrio 
first-century Bagran ascetic ‘Amir b. ‘Abd Qays. When challenged by the 
governor of Basra as to why, among other things, he did not eat cheese, he 
replied that he lived in a land in which there were Magians, and that no Muslim 
had borne witness that there was no carrion in the cheese. (What looks like 
a condemnation of Magian cheese by the Basran Successor Qatäda b. Di'&ma 
(d. 117) may be no more than the effect of a scribal error.) 55 

The material from Companions is considerably richer. We are told that 
‘Umar issued implicit warnings against Magian cheese at the time of the 
conquests: he wrote to the troops with instructions to eat only the cheese of 
the people of the Book,“ and to examine what cheese was lawful and what 
not. His son ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar (d. 73) likewise says: ‘ Hat what the Muslims 
and the people of the Book make.’ ® Consistently with this he admonishes: 
‘Tf you know it contains carrion, don’t eat it.’ * When a questioner asks Ibn 
‘Umar about cheese, and explains his fear that it may contain rennet from 
carrion, he receives the answer: ‘ Pass over what perplexes you in favour of 
what does not ’ °—i.e. ‘ better safe than sorry °.“ Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68) says that 
one should eat only cheese made by Muslims and people of the Book : © he sees 
no harm in the cheese of Jews and Christians. Ibn Mas'üd likewise states that 
the cheese to eat is that of Muslims and people of the Book. Abū Mas'üd 
al-Ansar! (d. c. 40) dramatically avers that he would prefer to be thrown from 
the building he is in than to eat cheese about which he has not inquired. 
Of the Bagran Companion Anas b. Malik (d. 91) we are told that he used to 
eat only cheese made by Muslims and people of the Book." Hasan of Basra 


a ibid., 9.20. 
H Ibn Sa'd, T. 7:1:77.11, with a Küfan-Ragqan 2, 
Ea e t there عد‎ no harm in the food (ta'&m) of tho Magians apart from what 
hter, ' meaning cheese (jus) and the like’ (‘Abd al- , Mupannaf, no. 10,169); 
T كيم‎ suggest that cheese is to be construed as part of what the slaughter. 
Sees ae ian OS سای او ی و‎ Ge ee ee ee one 
there is no harm in the bread (Ehubz) of the Magians (1bid., no. 8496). Tho words kawbs and juba 
fale similar, and it gnt be boktor to Tead Epub ta. یت یت مولا‎ and to تا‎ 


bread as an example of M us. 

^ Bayhaqf, Senan, 10: a [rn the Bagran Shu‘be (d. 160) and the Küfan Sufyün 
al-Thawrf (d. 161) with an otherwise obscure fsndd). 

+? ibid., 9 : 520.8, m Bhu-be with a Ktifan smäd. 

ibaa TETN peser upannaf, tsniids 

# ibid., 10: 7.4; ‘A M: , no. 8702. The are 

There is ع‎ hint Se an ton Por RE S UND à ا‎ pa d be ae man 
below, that ignorance is & Mom: 

** ibid., no. 8791, 1 sage 

For the di wa وی‎ WE I soo Qestallin Ps commentary (Irskdd 
5:87.17) to B , Sahih, 2:0.0; also ‘Abd al-Rasxiq, Musanna/, no. 20,010, and the 


reforenoes collected by by Kohlberg apud Sulam!, ‘Uyib al-nafs, 96, notes to line 2. 
“Ibn Hanbal, ‘Ial, no. 594, with a mixed Küfan-Bagran isadd. 
« Abd al-Rezrkq Raxxkq, Musanaaf, no. 8789, with a Meocan 1534 
, Suman, 10: 6.28, with a Kilfan inad. 
ie in : 7.6, without iendd. ee ا‎ ee connexions. 
® jbid., 10. 7.9, with a Bagran texdd. 
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(d. 110) tells us that the Companions at large used to ask about cheese, but not 
about butter." 

Among the Sunnî lawyers, the only expression of a negative attitude to 
Magian cheese known to me is found in a recently published fragment of an 
early Malik! work. Here Malik is said to have been asked about the milk, 
cheese and other foodstuffs of the Magians; his reply was that any such 
foodstuffs which contain an admixture of carrion are disapproved. This in 
itself, for reasons that will appear in the following section, is ambiguous. 
However, we are then told that the early Maliki authority Ibn Ziy&d al-Tünust 
(d. 188) had at first disapproved of Magian cheese, aince it contains rennet 
from carrion; but he had later changed his view, and come to see no harm in it, 
provided it was not positively known to contain carrion. As with other food- 
stuffs of the Magians—apart from their meat—there was no objection to it 
provided it was not polluted by traces of carrion or pork in their vessels. 

There is thus a scatter of attestations of negative attitudes to Magian (or 
infidel) cheese ; they are to be found in contexte which are either sectarian or 
archaic. Such views constitute the background to the expressions of the . 
dominant liberal tendency to which we may now turn. 


4. The dotes 

On the Sunni side there was, of course, no problem regarding the cheese of 
Jews and Christians. Only that of the Magians raised an issue. 

Among the Sunn! law-schools, Magian cheese was declared permitted by the 
Hanafis 7 and Hanbalis,7 and after some hesitation by the Malikis. I have 
not found a Shafi‘tte ruling on the question, and in general it is not one to 
which the Sunn! jurists devote much attention. 

Sunnt Tradition is considerably richer in expressions of the liberal view. All 
the relevant Prophetic traditions support this tendency. The major Prophetic 
tradition and its variante have been presented in section 1.7 In another, 
transmitted by Salman al-Färist (d. 36), the Prophet is asked about butter, 
cheese and fur: his response is to the effect that only what is expreasly for- 
bidden by God in the Qur'àn is unlawful.”? A number of Companions likewise 
appear in the liberal camp. When asked about cheese reported to contain 
rennet from carrion, ‘Umar tells his questioner to say God’s name and eat it.” 
Ibn ‘Umar, on being consulted about cheese, asks what it is, and is informed 


," ibid., 10: 7.7, without isnäd. 

‘a Ibn Zi Muwatta’, 158-80, nos. 74—8. For Ibn Zly&d, of. Sezgin, Geschichte, 1 : 485. 

** There one exception to this : for reasons that are unclear, there 18 & vein of hostility to 
Byzantine cheese (fubn al-Rüm) among tho MAlikts. Muhammad b. al-Walid al-Turtüsh! (d. 520) 
contrived to compose & work on the prohibition of such cheese (Kister, review of Talbi’s edition 
of Turtisht's Hasddith, p. 141, n. 5); and of. Abū 'l-Hasan al-Manüfi, Kifaya, 1: 519.9, and the 
puzzled comment of "dew (à. 1 89) thereto (ibid., 519.82). A connexon with Mabk's dis- 
Que of Jewish and meat (see above, n. 14) seems likely. 

bant (d. 189) -quotes & teadriion from Ibh Umar in faour of Magian, thés and 
er t as school doctrine and the view of Abi Hantfa (Athär, 144.16). 

Ti Ibn Qud&ma’s brief discussion of the question (Mughal, 9 : 480.18, no. 7846) quotes a 

cautious responsum of Ibn Hanbel’s in its favour. 


T3 Rather similar is a tradition of mixed isadd in which Ma asks the het about 
cheese, and is told to take a knife to it, nvoke the name of and eat it (Ji Ahkim, 
1:120.22). 

"Ibn Mija, Sunan, no. 8367; Jassis, Akkim, 1: 121.18 : Bayhaqi, Seman, 10: 12.18; 
Tirmidh!, 7:229.2. The tendd مر‎ Bagran-Küfon. Another parallel has a mixed isadd 
(Bayhaqi, 9: 820.7). I take this to be a tradition of liberal intention, but its formulation 
is unhel ; usu E te م مان‎ et 0: 490-0 [me m 

"*' Abd al- seat ni no. 87 Qudkma, Mughal, 9 : 430.20 (no. ); and 
of. ‘Abd al-Razz&q, luna no. 8783, without mention of carrion The ¢ are Kiifan. 
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that it is something made from the rennet of lambs and the milk of goats, and 
that most of those who make it are Magians; he too tells his questioner to 
invoke the name of God and eat 15.75 Comparably brisk instructions on eating 
cheese are given by 'Alt,* Umm Salama (d. 62) " and ‘A’isha (d. 58), while 
Salman al-Farisi himself. puts forward the view which we have seen him 
transmit from the Prophet.” Among the Successors, the Küfan Sha*bt (d. 104) 
gives the usual instructions to say the name of God over cheese and eat it.9? 
A certain ‘Ata’ states that there is no harm in Magian cheese. The strongest 
statement comes from Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya (d. 81), who recommends 
the promiscuous eating of cheese. Further traditions will be adduced below 
in the course of analysing the arguments put forward by supporters of the 
liberal tendency. 

On the Shfite side, the Imämis—contrary to what one might have 
expected—are consistently liberal. As with the Sunnis, the issue is pretty 
much ignored in the classical lawbooks,®* but it is well-aired in traditions from 
the imams. The concern of these traditions to legitimate the eating of infidel 
cheese suggests that doubts must have existed on the Im&mi side at an early 
stage; but they are not directly acknowledged. (The only exception is a 
statement by Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 148) that Muhammad al-Baqir (d. c. 118) had 
disapproved of cheese when he first heard tell of it, but later came to eat it). 
To counter any such doubts, the traditions present cheese as a favourite food 
of the smame ; ** and more interestingly, they present argumenta in its favour. 


5. Dovish arguments Loo 

There are essentially three arguments in favour of the liberal tendency to 
be found in our sources. 

(i) Ignorance is a good excuse. This argument starts from the implicit 
concession that the rennet of carrion is itself carrion, and that cheese made 
with it is accordingly forbidden. The point is that, in any given case, we may 
be unaware that the cheese contains carrion; and provided we contrive to stay 
ignorant, we are entitled to the benefit of the doubt. Thus on the Shf‘ite aide, 
Jafar al-Sadiq is asked about cheese and related matters; he replies that there 
is no harm in it provided one does not know it to be carrion. In another 
tradition he says regarding cheese: ‘ Everything is lawful to you until two 
witnesses come to you and testify before you that it contains carrion’ "— 
a formulation which firmly removes any burden of proof from the shoulders of 
the consumer. The same notion is ascribed to Muhammad al-Büqir in a 


"5 Shaybän!, Athdr, 144.16, with a Küfan isndd, 

T6 Bay Sunan, 10 : 6.12 (Küfan); Muttagt, Kans, no. 41,772 ی‎ A 

۳ ‘Abd al-Raxrkq, Mupannaf, no. 8781; Bayhagi, Swaaw, 10: 6.18 (K -Bagran). This 
tradition also ap with Ehubs in place of jub» (Ibn Sa'd, Tabagdi, 8: 862.0 (Kfifan); for this 

tion, cf. above, n. 55). 0 
t ibid., 10 : 6.15 (Medinese). 
" ‘Abd al-Razzkq, Musanna/, no. 8765 (Küfan); Trrmidht, Sahih, 7 : 229.0 (Bagran ?). 
M 


0 ‘Abd al- ۱ و‎ no. 8 . 

“ ibid., no. 10,156. The reference is presumably to ‘Atë’ b. Ab! Rab&h (d. 114), but the tendd 
is problematic. 

2 [bid., no. 8708: kuli 'l-jubna ‘urdan (for this idiom, of. Lane, Lericon, ool 20070). The 
isndd is Ktfan. 


# [ find no mention of it in Tüsr's Nikdya or Hill's Shards‘. 
H Barqt, MaAdsia, no. 599. 
* Muhammad al-B&gir: ibid., no. 696; Kulni, Kaft, 6: 880.11. Ja'far al-S&diq: Baral, 


“Taal, Ianbedr, 4:90, no. 842; id., Tahdhib, 2 : 801.80. 
" Kaft, 6 : 389.17. 
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responsum regarding Byzantine cheese.* The principle enjoyed some success 
in Imàmt law: in dealing with a quite different issue, Ibn Babiiya is able to 
invoke this solution of the cheese problem as a model.** 

The idea is not confined to the Imämis. We have already met the view 
ascribed to the ‘ Küfans ' in the Athär al-Rabt‘ to the effect that ignorance is 
a valid excuse, and that no steps need be taken to dispel it. With this we may 
compare the statement of the Companion Anas b. Malik that ‘ we used to eat 
cheese in the time of the Prophet, and later, without asking about it’,” and 
that of the Successor Sa‘ïd b. al-Musayyab (d. 94) to the effect that one should 
not eat cheese if one knows it to contain carrion, but may do so otherwise.’ 
The second thoughts of the Maliki Ibn Ziyàd seem likewise to belong here. 
Outside the Im&mi camp the idea was, of course, a contentious one. We have 
already encountered the insistence of ‘Amir b. ‘Abd Qays on the need for 
testimony to establish that the cheese does not contain carrion, and the view 
of Jabir b. Zayd and Abū Mas'üd al-Ansäri that, if one does not know, it is 
one’s business to find out—a view supported, according to Hasan of Bagra, by 
the practice of the Companions at large. The Zayd! smàám al-Näsir (d. 804) did 
not care to eat cheese until he knew 1558 55 

A restricted and, so to speak, institutionalized form of the same idea is the 
concept of ‘the Muslim market ' as a place where a presumption of lawfulness 
obtains. On the Shi‘ite side, Muhammad al-Baqir states that he himself goes 
to market and buys meat, butter and cheese; yet he rather doubts whether all 
those Berbers and blacks (sudan) (sc. in the market in Medina) really say the 
name of God when they slaughter. More specifically, he rules that cheese of 
unknown provenance may be eaten provided it is sold in a Muslim market 
(süg al-muslimin). Likewise Jafar al-Sadiq sends to the market for cheese, 
with the instructions: ‘ Buy some for a dirhem from a Muslim, and don’t ask 
him anything about it.’ 55 Here again, we have a principle of wider application. 
As we have seen, one may shop in a Muslim market even for meat, without 
being obliged to investigate the provenance of what one buys.” A well-known 
Persian jurist of our own times deals with the problem of the import of carrion 
from infidel countries into modern Iran in similar terms.” 

Again, the idea is not confined to the Imamis. In one tradition, Ibn ‘Umar 
is asked about cheese made by Magians, and replies: ‘I buy whatever I find 
in a Muslim market without asking about it. 5 Zuhri (d. 124) responds 
identically when asked about cheese.” 


“Thal, Tahdhib, 2: 802.6. 

* Ibn Bábüya, Man قا‎ yohdurubu 'l-faqth, 303.6. 

** Bayhaq!, Swnan, 10: 7.9 (Bagran); of. above, n. 66. 

1 ‘Abd al-Razz&q, Wuscnna/, no. 8704 (from Ma'mar). 

"n Hawsami, Sharh al1bäna, f. 2100.17. 

۰ , Mahäsin, no. 697. (On the Sunni mde, the Yemeni 'TEwüs b. Kaysän (d. 106) would 
not eat what a black (Zanji) had alaughtered (‘Abd al-Raxxkq, Musanna/, no. 8565); but this, 
as the tradition makes clear, was sheer racial prejudice). 

H Nu‘män, Da'Pim, 2: 124, no. 488. This is from an تلاح‎ source; but the ption 
that it is taken from an ImKm! work is strong. This tradition 18, madentally, the only ane which 
Nu‘män cites on cheese; the subject is not referred to in his آ‎ ۰ 

*5 Barql, MaAüsin, no. 598. 

** Mufid, Mugns‘a, 00.26; Tüsl, Nikdya, 582.17; Ibo Idris, Sord'er, 808.14 ز‎ HIM, Shari‘, 
3: 206.17; and for traditions, see [bn B&büya, Man ld yakdwrwhe« 'Lfagik, 802.21; Tits, 
Takdhib, 2 : 800.13, 800.15. 

۱۲ Khuma Risäle-i tasodih al-masd'il, 500.10 (bäsär-i musalminin). 

* ‘Abd al-Raxxüq, Afwsameaf, no. 8785 oran): The effect is somewhat spoilt by the 
aardonic comment of Ibn 'Umar's freedman * (d. 117) to the effect that his master might 
have felt differently had he seen as much of the Magians as he (N&f') had seen. 

” ibid., no. 8786 (from Ma‘mar). 
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(i) The mature theory. We now come to a view which calls in question the 
premise that cheese containing carrion is necessarily forbidden. The rennet of 
carrion is, of course, forbidden as such; but if it is, ao to speak, diluted beyond 
recognition in a mixture with a lawful ingredient, is not the mixture as a whole 
permitted 1 Thus Muhammad al-Bäqir, with reference to cheese and the like, 
explains: ' Everything which contains both what is permitted (Aalal) and 
what is forbidden (haram) is permitted to you until you actually perceive the 
prohibited ingredient (hatta ta/rifa "I-haráma bi-‘aynsht), after which you [lave 
to] abstain from it.’ 1% This principle too is applied elsewhere in Imam! law.1°! 

I have not met the idea on the Sunn! side; but it is likely to have been 
known there, since Ibn Hazm takes the trouble to refute the view that cheese 
made with rennet from carrion is lawful. His argument is that the effect of the 
rennet remains manifest in the cheese, inasmuch as it stays curdled.1% 

(iii) The exception theory. Finally, we reach the most radical questioning 
of the grounds for prohibiting cheese made with rennet from carrion. Carrion 
as such is, of course, forbidden; but this need not mean that the rennet of 
carrion is itself carrion. More generally, the theory goes, there are certain 
parts of an animal which are excepted from the prohibition of carrion, and 
which may thus be used whether or not the animal in question was properly 
slaughtered ; and one of these is the rennet. This principle is well established 
in Imami law, both in the lawbooks and in traditions from the imams. From 
the excepted status of rennet, it follows that ‘ there is no harm in eating any 
cheese, whether made by Muslims or others ۶ 

Again, the theory also appears among the Sunnis. Among the Hanafis, 
it is found in & stronger and a weaker form. The stronger form, ascribed to 
Abū Hantfa (d. 150) and supported by Jassás (d. 370), holds that ‘the milk 
and rennet of carrion are clean (aftr), and not susceptible of uncleanness 
(najasa) ’.1* The weaker form is ascribed to Abū Yisuf (d. 182) and Shaybani 
(d. 189) (as also to the Küfan jurist Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161)); it holds that 
the milk (sc. of carrion) is ill-regarded (yukrah) because it is in an impure vessel 
(sc. the carrion) (but, by implication, it is not itself carrion); as to the rennet, 
it depends on ita state. If the rennet is liquid, it is susceptible of impurity in 
the same way as the milk, but if solid it is not.” The idea also appears in 
Sunn! traditions, if a bit obscurely. The Bagran Abii ’l-‘Āliya (d. 90) is asked 
about rennet (anafth), and replies ‘ milk does not die’, i.e. it is excepted 
from the status of carrion; he presumably considers rennet to be a kind of 
milk. ‘Umar is asked about cheese, and replies that no problem arises, since 
it is composed of milk (laban) and beestings (liba'); one should not allow 


1 Ibn Harm, Muhalld, 7: 422.20 (no. 1018). This does not affect the stan of Magian 
cheese m the of Ibn Harm, smoe Magian meet is not carrion in his view (see above, n. 40). 

19 Mufid, Mugni'a, 91.10; Tüs, Nikdya, 585.18: Hili, Sharda’s', 3: 222.14; and for 
traditions, see Ibn وید‎ in Man la yahduruku ’l-faqih, 304.5, 305.5; id, Khisdl, 2 : 434.5; 
Tost, Tahdhtb, 2: 801.4, 801.0, 801.15, 801.82; id.. Ishbpdr, 4: 89 f., nos. 339, 343. Exoept in 
one oase where the ascription is unclear, all traditions are from Ja'far al-G&diq. 

1H Tiel, TakdAMb, 2 : 801.5. 

1% In general, the principle of exception seems to be lees promit in Bunn! law (of. the 
remarks of Schacht, Mini ac of Islam, first edition, art. ‘ Maita ’). 'Tüst its denial 
as cally Sunn! (Tahdhib, 2: $01.18, and his comment thereto; also id., Tetibatr, 4: 89, 
no. 840). 

1€ Jappls, Akkim, 1 : 119.28, and the arguments adduced by Jaseks himself, ibid., 120.8. 

107 ibid., 110.29. ۰ 

1% ‘Abd al-Eazz&q, Musannaf, no. 8784 (inna ‘Habana la yamst). The nåd is Bagran-RAxi. 
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oneself to be misled in the matter by the enemies of God.1 The term liba’ 
seems here to be equivalent to rennet. 

If we are prepared to accept the exception theory, then the others are of 
course otiose: there is no prohibited ingredient in the mixture to dilute, and 
nothing of which we might wish to be ignorant. 


6. Discussion 

In attempting to elicit some historical sense from this legal and traditional 
material, we can best begin with a negative point: sectarian divisions are not 
of primary importance. It is, of course, true that the disagreement which 
existe between Sunnis and Shf‘ites over the meat of Jews and Christians is 
crucial in respect of the domain of the problem; but the mature of the problem, 
and the solutions proposed, suggest that for the most part we have to do with 
a common stock of legal ideas. The ‘ enemies of God ’, to adopt the identifica- 
tion of the opponents of Magian cheese ascribed to Umar, appear among the 
Shiites, Sunnis and Khárijites; His only consistent friends are the Imàrn!s. 
Similarly the stock of ideas for resolving the cheese problem is, as we have seen, 
largely the common property of Sunnis and ShT'ites. 

Much more deeply imprinted on the material is a geographical distinction— 
one which influences not so much the position taken on the issue, as whether 
it is considered at all. Magian cheese is, understandably, an Iraqi rather than 
a Hijäzt problem. On the Sunni side, this distinction is perhaps reflected in 
the attestations of the attitudes of the law-schools. Both the Hanafis and the 
Hanbalis have something to say on the subject; but the Shafi‘ttes appear to 
be silent, and Maliki views have become known to us only by the recent 
publication of an ancient fragment. When we turn to Sunni Tradition, the 
geographical effect is much stronger. The Prophetic traditions are over- 
whelmingly the property of the Küfan traditionists; the single apparently 
Medinese tsndd seems to arise from a scribal error. The rest of the Sunni 
traditions are predominantly Küfan, with a fair admixture of Bagran material, 
and occasional transmissions from Iran or the Jazira. The only traditions 
indicating Hijärt interest are two from Companions with Meccan tsnads, ® 
a very dismissive tradition from ‘A’isha transmitted by the Medinese,!? and 
a responsum ascribed to the Medinese authority ZuhrL.U* 

This impression that the problem is essentially an Iraqi one is reinforced by 
incidental features of the content of the Sunni traditions. In Iraq, cheese is 
well known as a Magian product: ‘Isn’t the cheese we eat usually made by 
Magians f ’, as the Küfan Murji'ite Abi Mu‘awiya al-Darir (d. 195) rhetorically 


19 Bayhaql, Funan, 10: 6.9, from Shu'be with a Küfan 15444. A variant has ' milk or 

۱ (‘Abd al-Raszăg, Mupannaf, no. 8787 (Küfan)). 
Lane, Lexicon, ool. 28218 (s.n. «nfaha. وب‎ An Im&mi tradition mentions liba! among the 
excepted parte (tal, TaMdAib, 2: 301.10; Tetibsdr, 4:88, no. 338). Hawsam! likewise 
a to regard liba’ مه‎ equivalent to rennet (Shark al-ibdna, f. 217a.16, with discusion of the 


118 ‘Abd al-Raxzkq, M , nos. 8789, 8791, both transmitted by Sufyln b. 
(d. 198). For the curious role o heic dn Me E QM. Kov Musis dA am 
pp. 72 f., and 186, n. 45. 

113 Asked about eating cheese, ' Ã’iaha replies: ‘If you don't eat it, give it to me to eat’ 
(Bayh ال‎ 6.15). 

‘Abd al-Razz&q, Mwsanna/, no. 8786, transmitted by Ma'mar b. Rashid (a Bagran who 
settled m the Yemen, d. 153). 
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inquires.!^ Conversely, Hijazî authorities not infrequently appear to be 
unfamiliar with cheese,!!* or know it only as an import from Iraq.” 

The non-Sunnf material fite easily into this geographical pattern. The 
15305 responsa reflect a Bagran environment. u$ The ShTite metropohs is Küfa. 

The interest of this simple geographical pattern lies in its implications for 
the authenticity or otherwise of the traditions we have examined. On the one 
hand, it provides a reason for supposing that the lower tenáds with which these 
traditions reach us are in some degree authentic: it would be remarkable if the 
atbitrary insertion of transmitters of the second half of the second century 
into fabricated tsndds had given rise to so neat a geographical distribution. 
Yet, on the other hand, this distribution provides some grounds for scepticism 
regarding the higher tendds, and more particularly the authorities whose views 
the traditions purport to transmit. 

A case in point is the Imam! traditions ascribed to the imams. These 
traditions were tranamitted in Küfa, and at the same time show concerns and 
ideas very similar to those of other Kifans. Yet they are presented as the 
rulings of tmams resident in Medina, where they are much less in place. 
Moreover, à measure of scepticism is justified by the inconsistency of the 
traditions. They agree, of course, in seeking to make life easy for those with 
a taste for cheese; but in different traditions, one and the same tmam may 
advance any of three competing solutions to the problem of achieving this end. 
All this could doubtless be explained away; but historically it makes sense to 
think of the traditions ascribed to the Medinese imams as reflections of the 
evolving legal thought of their Kiifan followers. 

A similar view can be taken of the Sunnî traditions. The appearance of 
Hijäz authorities in Iraqi traditions can readily be interpreted as the result 
of spurious ascription.° Here again, the inconsistency of the traditions in 
certain cases provides some support for this view—the most striking instance 
being the contradictory attitudes ascribed to Umar. At the same time, the 
Prophetic traditions, though entirely consistent, invite suspicion. Quite apart 
from the fact that they do not seem to have impressed the third-century 
traditionists, they raise a familiar problem: if they were genuine, how could 
the Companions have taken such diverse stands on an issue known to have 
been resolved by the Prophet ? These traditions include, moreover, a plausible 
case of a Prophetic tradition created by the promotion of a Companion 
tradition. Again, these things could be explained away; but it makes 


115 [bn Qud&me, Afugkat, 9 : 480.21 (no. 7848). Compare the Küfan tradition in which it 1s 
explained to Ibn ‘Umar that most cheese-makers aro Magians (Shaybänï, Athdr, 144.16). 

He In the tradition quoted at the beginning of this paper, the Prophet on seeing a cheese 
asks what it is (see above, n. 1). ‘Umar writes to the troops that he hears they are in a land 
where a food ‘° cheese ' is eaten (Bayhaq!, Swaan, 9 : 820.3). Ibn ‘Umar when asked about 
cheese also needs to be told what it is (Shaybän!, Athar, 144.16). 

11" That cheese is an import from the land of tbe Permans is expliort in the Prophetio traditions. 
Ibn ‘Umar refers to it as an import from Iraq (‘Abd al-Rexxkq, Musanaa/, nos. 8700, 8792). 

14 Note how both J&bir b. yd and Hasan of Bagra state that the Companions used to ask 
about cheese, but not about butter (see above, nn. 50, 67). 

11° The only Medinese parallel هد‎ the isolated M&liki discussion of Magian cheese cited above 
(n. 68); compare also the Shl'ite attitude to Jewish and Christian meet with that of Milk 
(above, n. 14). 

1% That the cheese 1s Iraqi while the best authorities are Hijisf naturally creates a certain 
problem of | os: 18 the cheese to to Mahomet or Mahomet to the cheese ? Here the 
tradition whi places tho erioounter in LABAI mky be admired as an élogant acra prodes 

186 See above, nn. 73, 79; the isnäds are closely related. The case aroused the suspicions of 
Tirmidhi (SaAth, 7 : 229.6). 
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historical sense to suppose that much, if not most, of what purports to be the 
oldest stratum of Tradition in our field is inauthentic. 

The main significance of this conclusion is that it removes the early attesta- 
tion of attitudes favourable to Magian (or infidel) cheese. Hostile attitudes, by 
contrast, bear the marks of archaism—they crop up among the minor sects, 
or in non-Prophetic Sunni Tradition, or as an implicit background to the 
Imam! traditions. It thus seems likely that we have to do with an early shift 
from a more restrictive to a more liberal view—a development to which it 
would not be hard to find parallels in other branches of Islamic law. Our next 
question is the origins of the archaic position. 


7. Origins 

I shall argue in this section that the early Muslim discussion of the cheese 
problem is of Jewish origin. Let me therefore begin with the obvious remark 
that similarities between Ialamic and Jewish law do not in themselves establish 
a genetic link. The main reason why this is so is not the conventional bogey of 
coincidence ; it is the fact that significant elements in both Jewish and Muslim 
attitudes were part of a wider Near Eastern heritage which, whatever 8 
ultimate origins, can be thought of as constituting a sort of dietary Æoine at 
the time of the rise of Islam. The prohibition of carrion is one such element. 
It appears in the Pentateuch (De. 14: 21), and is prominent ın Jewish law; 
but it was also observed among Christians,’ has to some extent a parallel 
among the Magians and is even ascribed to the pre-Islamio Arabs. 
A second instance is the tendency to take a poor view of infidel foodstuffs, 
some more than others. This again is well attested outside Judaism and Islam. 
In A.D. 684 the Jacobite Patriarch Athanasius of Balad, worried by the dangers 
of Christian intercourse with the Arab conquerors, forbad Christians to eat 
their sacrifices (debhé).1%* The Christian saint Mar Ma‘in would appear to have 
had reservations about Magian food: at the table of the Sassanian monarch, 
he abstained from the food that was served, eating only the cheese and dried 
fish he had brought with him. The Armenians held that infidel food (meat, 
cheese, bread or whatever) was not to be eaten, unless it came naturally 
packaged in a discardable shell or rind (as walnuts, melons and the like). In 
this view the very touch of an infidel defiled food: in the case of cheese or 
other solid foodstuffs, the contaminated area might be excised and the rest 
consumed after washing; but milk from which an infidel had drunk was 
polluted beyond recovery." 


1% Bóokenhoff, Speisesaizungen mosdischer Art, 42-4. 

esie A history of Zoroastriamem, 1:800; but cf, 802, The differences here are 
considerable. 

1M [bn Habib, Mwkabbar, 820.12, with a supporting verse from a J&hil! poet. Other matter 
oontained m the s&me oh& (e.g. the statement that most of the pre-Islamio Arabe believed 
ın the resurrection, 1bid., 322.6) indicates that this testamony need not be taken too serioualy. 

14 ممع‎ Nau, ‘ Littérature canonique syriaque inédite’, 128 f.; and cf. Crone and Cook, 
Hagarism, p. 104, n. 35. 

1% Hoffmann, Ausruge, 30; I am grateful to Dr. 8. P. Brook for pu me on the track 
of this reference. The testimony is ambiguous, in that rt 1s unclear how far Mar Ma'in's reeerva- 
tions wero striotly dietary. We may have to do with an echo of Dan. 1:8, with the aheer bed 
manners which are the privilege of prospective martyrs, or with a primarily social dislike of 
mnteroourse with mfidels (for the latter, compare Isho‘barnun's condemnation of eatmg, drinking 
or being friends with Jews (Sachau, Syrische Rechisbwcher, 2:170 = 171, $118)) See also 
Brook, ' Christians m the Sasanian Empire’, p. 9, n. 37. 

127 Dowsett (ed. and tr.), The Penttential of David of Ganjak, 2:14. This work of the early 
twelfth oentury after Christ هد‎ full of details which suggest the existence of a boinl in matters 
of purity. 
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Two examples may serve to bring out the implications of this situation for 
the study of the origins of Islamio law. The first concerns the Jewish secterian 
‘Anan ben David (f. c. a.D. 760). Our fragmentary text of his lawbook 
opens in the middle of a discussion 4 gentile food. Here ‘Anan (with energetio 
exploitation of scriptural verses) presenta the view that only grain (zero'im) 8 
and water may be accepted from gentiles; he goes on, however, to allow flour 
(but not bread) and honey that has not been removed from ite honeycomb 
(but not milk). These notions invite comparison with Imam! views, and the 
place and time are right for the suggestion of a genetic linkage (in whichever 
direction). Yet Imam! law is not significantly closer to ‘Anan’s than it is to the 
Armenian views cited above.9 The second example relates to the Zaydi 
condemnation (unusual in Islam) of infidel butter. Here again, there is an 
attractive Jewish parallel: the view that the butter (shuman) of gentiles is 
prohibited is one of the distinotive dootrines of the Palestinians (as against the 
Babylonians).3! Yet the same attitude to infidel butter is also attested for the 

1 133 

What then are the similarities between Jewish and Islamic law with regard 
to the cheese problem 1 Let us begin by sketohing the rabbinie law of gentile 
cheese. 

We learn from a passage in the Mishnah that the Sages had forbidden the 
cheese of gentiles.# That gentile cheese is forbidden is accordingly taken for 
granted on the Jewish side; ™ the question at issue here and elsewhere is the 
ground of the prohibition. Rabbi Ishmael asks Rabbi Joshua: ‘ Why did they 
forbid the cheeses (gebinot) of the gentiles ?’ Rabbi Joshua replies: ‘ Because 
they ourdle them with rennet (gebah) of carrion (nebelah). 12 

At first sight, this is plain sailing. Elsewhere the Mishnah tells us that what 
is slaughtered by a gentile is carrion,’ and that the rennet of animals 
slaughtered by gentiles and of [other] carrion is forbidden. From this Rabbi 
Joshua’s view follows logically enough. Rabbi Ishmael, however, is not 
satisfied. He points out that the rennet of a whole burnt-offering (‘olak) should 


1% The form is a BM dapes (Dan. 1:12, which ‘Anan x quoting). I follow 
i s rendering of the term as (Ansodr, 1239.2). 

‘Anan ben David, Sefer ha-migwot, ۰ states that the ' and some 

other Karaítes held that the touch of gentiles in i renders food and drink forb (Ansedr, 


1238.3). 

Tis ecc Gal ln 1 —Ó—— ———Á OR DE‏ و 
found in the responsum referred to above (n. 10): one may eat with Magians fruit such as‏ 

pomegranates, uts, almonds and pistachio-nuts, and in general anything of which ano eats 
tho inside (Athar al-Rabi', DR) 

2m Margulies (ed.), The differences lonian and Palestinian Jews, no. 10, and the 


a soholar of the first century after Christ ( 1:4 (= tr. Danby, 100)); the Palestinian 

Talmud includes the prohibition of gentile cheese among them (Shabbat, 1:4 (f. 90.27 = tr. 

Schwab, 4: 18) or mE okt, it doce mo-i the text Bs we now nave ik for the question of the 
text at this point, see Liebermann, Hayeruskalmi ki vio, 41 £). 

In the Tosefta the concession is made that cheese A ca Due 
Kira actually: made’ pii gentile ad 11 (467.14)) 

1% The word gebak is ambiguous as between the rennet stomach of a ruminant and the rennet 
itself (cf. Jastrow, sent Gee 1807b). ی و سای ی ی‎ E | rennet' regularly gives & 
bettor pento; and 1 hate 

17 Mishnah, ” 1 : ویس[‎ 518) 

19 ibid., orb m ie Denby, 534 £). 
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be more stringently forbidden than that of carrion, and yet it is said that & 
priest who is not squeamish may suck it up raw; in other words, Rabbi Ishmael 
argues for the exception theory. His casuistio argument did not (we are told 
in the same passage) find favour, and need not detein us; but the general 
principle did achieve success. The Tosefta cites the Mishnaic ruling to the 
effect that the rennet of oarrion is forbidden, but then goes onto pronounce 
it abrogated: ‘They went back on this (Aazru) and declared: “ One may 
curdle with rennet of [an animal slaughtered by] a gentile and with the rennet 
of [other] carrion, and no scruples are felt on this account.” ' 1# This abrogating 
ruling is cited or alluded to in both Talmuds, and further material illustrating 
the principle of exception may be found there. In the Palestinian Talmud there 
is an anecdote regarding a large number of small stock which were mauled by 
wolves, and so rendered unfit to eat; when the matter came before the Sages, 
they permitted the rennet of these animals In the Babylonian Talmud, 
Samuel puts forward the view that gentile cheese is prohibited ‘ because they 
curdle it in the membrane of the rennet of carrion (be-‘or gebat nebelah) ', which 
provokes the comment that this implies the rennet itself to be permitted ; 141 
and the final statement of the law as given there is: ‘One may not ourdle in 
the membrane of the rennet of carrion, but one may curdle with the rennet of 
carrion, and with the rennet of what is slaughtered by a gentile.’ 1€ 

It follows from this that either gentile cheese ought to be permitted—which 
it is not—or else there must be some other ground for its prohibition. In the 
Mishnaic exchange between Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Joshua, the latter goes 
on to suggest such a ground: ‘ Because they ourdle it with the rennet of calves 
sacrificed to idols.’ This too is taken up in the Talmuds, and is discussed with 
particular reference to the gentile cheese of Bithynia.# But as an explanation 
of the prohibition of gentile cheese in general, it had no suocess; Rabbi Ishmael 
again put forward an objection, and Rabbi Joshua changed the subject, leaving 
the issue unresolved. What then can the ground of the prohibition be 1 The 
Babylonian Talmud here adduces a string of suggestions, some of them verging 
on the bizarre.45 We have already met Samuel's view that the prohibition 
arises from the use of the membrane of the rennet; other suggestions relate to 
contamination by the venom of serpente, the fat of pigs, vinegar, the sap of 
immature trees, and impure milk. This last is worth some discussion. 

The Mishnah prohibite the oonsumption of milk which a gentile milked 
while no Israelite was watching him, but permite what a gentile milks while 
watched by an Israelite.“ One might have expected these stipulations to 
figure prominently in the discussion of gentile cheese. Yet as we have seen, this 
is hardly the case; almost all the concern is with the rennet. The Babylonian 


ii ire وی‎ E E 12 (510.2 = tr. Neusner, 5: 91 £). 

144 Palestinian Talmud, Bepah, 1:1 (f. 2۵.۵ = tr. Bohwab, 6:103); ‘Abodah sarah, 2:8 
f. 14b.22, of. tr. Bohwab, 11 : 201, n. 3); Bebylonian Talmud, ‘ Abodah zarah, f. 85b.1; Hulin, 

116b.92, 116b.80. 

14 Palestanian Talmud, Besah, 1:1 (f. 2b.17 = tr. Schwab, 6:108); ‘Abodak zarah, 2:7 
(£ 7م16‎ of. tr. Sohwab, 11 : 201, n. 8). 

lonian Talmud, ‘Abodah sarah, f. 358.29 ; ullin, f. 1160.19, The phrase (but not 
ilie 14e) Eg rane m tho وی‎ eee 5 (= tr. Danby, 524 £.): be-‘or shel qeba). 

m Babylon ud, Hulliin, f. 116b.38. 

144 Palestanian Talmud, odak ürak; 2- 7 (f 145.11 = tr. Sohwab, 11:201); Babylonian 
Talmud, ‘Abodak sarah, f. 35&.1; and the discussion of B. Bithynian choose, ibid. , 1. 84b.20. Both 
Talmuds explain with reference to idolatry Rabbi Meir’s rejected view that it is forbidden even 
to benefit from (Bith pre pesca یر‎ 4 (= tr. Danby, 439)). 

meri ا‎ ud, ‘Abodah sarah, f. 85e.20. 

14 Mishnah, ‘Abodah sarah, 2: 6 f. (= tr. Denby, 489). Compare the Ibid! view cited above, 
n, 10. 
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Talmud provides a reason for this anomaly in the form of the empirical observa- 
tion that ‘pure milk curdles, impure milk does not'.' In other words, the 
very fact that a gentile oontrives to make cheese from his milk shows it to have 
been pure. To this, however, a subtle objection was raised : it ig impossible for 
cheese not to contain some droplets of unourdled milk 8۸ and this could 
represent impure milk that had been mixed with the pure milk. This line of 
thought does not, however, seem to have been more successful than ite rivals 
in providing an explanation of the prohibition of gentile cheese. 

A final point worth noting in the rabbinic discussion of the law of cheese is 
an argument advanced and dismissed in the Babylonian Talmud as & reason 
why it might be permissible to benefit from (but not eat) cheese made with 
rennet from calves sacrificed to idols. Could one not argue, the suggestion 
goes, that the forbidden matter is not discernible as such, or not present as 
such (leteh le-tesura be-‘eneh) 1 1# This view is then immediately rejected on the 
grounds that since the rennet has the function of keeping the milk curdled, it ia 
in effect discernible. 

We are now in & position to get out the main points of comparison between 
Jewish and Islamic law. Let us begin with the similarities. 

1. The archaic restrictive view of Magian or infidel 1% cheese which we 
found on the Muslim side corresponda to the standard view of gentile cheese 
on the Jewish side. 

2. On both sides, the idea that the problem concerns the rennet (rather 
than the milk) is prominent; I have not encountered such worries about 
infidel rennet outside Judaism and Islam. 

3. On both sides, this view of the problem is undermined by the exception 
theory ; this too is not something I have met elsewhere. 

4. The mixture theory has a certain precedent in the Jewish discussion of 
a olosely related problem. 

Against these we may set out the differences as follows: 

1. On the Jewish side the prohibition is taken for granted, whereas on the 
Muslim side it is questioned and for the most part rejected. 

2, There is no equivalent on the Islamio sidé to the Jewish quest for 
alternative explanations of the prohibition; the Muslim sources have nothing 
to tell us about the venom of serpents and the like. 

3. The Muslim quest for ways and means of resolving the cheese problem 
in & permissive sense has no parallel on the Jewish side; the notion that 
ignorance is a good excuse and the closely related concept of the Muslim 
market have no parallels in the Jewish law of gentile cheese, and the mixture 
theory appears only in a slightly different context. 

Among the differences, the most important is clearly (1); the other two are 
simply consequences arising from it. Among the similarities, (4) is peripheral ; 
but the first three constitute a structure of ideas (and in some respecte a rather 


ni P ME RES Talmud, سل‎ A bodák zarah EDO: 

144 ibid., f. 86e.28 

149 ibid., f. 356 : ue blem, cf. above, n. 144. 

i ibid., £ Bia; for tho problem. ich , 18322. 

151 As shown in section 2, the problem affects all infidel cheese in the Shi'ite view, but pre- 
dommantly that of Magians in the Sunni view, for reasons arisıng from the law of slaughter. 
Hero the Jewish view is closer to the ShT'rte position, inasmuch as all alo mean oF 


(with no relaxation in favour of Christians). On the other hand, the w iaa a pic 
m the Jewish of what à Samarrtan alaughters (Tosefta, Bells, 1. aid = tr. 
eror 5: 60): و‎ Karaites, incidentally, disagreed among سس د‎ eat of 

the Eabbenrte majority (daba th al-jamd‘a, Qrrqisini, Ansür, 61.19); oom views on 


Sunn! meat (af. above, n. 13). 
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&rbitrary one) in striking agreement and, to my knowledge, isolation. The 
hypothesis I would accordingly propose is that Islamic law started from a 
position taken from Jewish law, and moved away from it towards the more 
liberal attitudes of classical Islam. Both the starting-point and the evolution 
oan be matched in other areas of Islamic law.! 
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OBJECT MARKERS AND AGREEMENT PRONOUNS 
IN SEMITIC LANGUAGES ! 


By 0. A. Kaan 


The term ‘ Object Marker ’ is used to refer to analytic particles or preposi- 
tions which signal the direct object status of a nominal. These are attested in 
a variety of forms in Semitic languages. For instance: ’«, which 18 used in 
Hebrew and in the language of the Moabite stone. ’yt, which is attested in 
Phoenician and also in early Aramaic (e.g. Zakir inscription 5; Befire I B/32, 
111/11, 117/13 : Aëfur Ostracon 6). wi, which is found with a 3rd person 
pronominal suffix in the Old Aramaic Hadad inscription 28. yt, frequently 
employed in the Aramaic Targums (generally in slavish imitation of Hebrew 'et) 
and also in other Western Aramaic dialects, e.g. Nabataean, Palmyrene, and 
Galilean Aramaic; in Christian Palestinian Aramaic it ocours regularly before 
pronominal suffixes but not before full nouns.* It is only sporadically found 
in the Eastern Aramaic dialects, e.g. in early Syriac (about 12 times in the 
Peshitta,? once in the ‘Hymn of the Soul’) and in Biblical Aramaic * (once— 
Dn 3/12) بت‎ used in many dialects of Aramaic as an Object Marker, also 
occasionally in the Hebrew of the Priestly Source (e.g. Num. 32: 15) and quite 
frequently in Late Biblical Hebrew and Mishnaic Hebrew. Akkadian ama, 
sometimes employed as an Object Marker in the later periods of the language, 
viz. Neo-Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Late Babylonian, also sporadically 
in other periods, e.g. Middle Assyrian.* In the South Semitic area may be 
listed Arabic ’tyyî and Ge‘er kiyya, both of which are used only with pronominal 
suffixes; Go‘ox la-; the suffix particle -n in Amharic and Gafat, and the prefix 
particles n- in Tigrinya and na- or yd- in Soddo.” 

An ' Agreement Pronoun’ is a pronoun which co-occura with a nominal 
and agrees with it in gender, number, person, and grammatical relation. 
Pronouns of this type may co-occur either (a) with a verb complement or (6) with 
a noun complement or a prepositional complement at phrase level. Examples 
(1) and (2) illustrate such constructions in Syriac: 


(1) Verb complement 

(a) gatl-eh le-gabra * He killed him—the man.’ 

(b) 'emar leh le-gabra * He said to him—to the man.’ 
(2) Phrase level 

(a) Noun complement agreement pronoun : 


* The son of him—of the king.’ 
(6) Prepositional complement agreement pronoun : 
beh be-haw cana * At it—at that time.’ 


1 This artacle is based on a uate seminar paper which was given at SOAS in February 
1983. I am grateful to Dr. J. Wansbro for encouraging me to submit it for publication. 
Many of the pomts which are discussed below are dealt with more thoroughly.m Khan (m 
preparation). A list of abbreviations is given on p. 497. 

cf. Noldeke (1868 : 488). 

? Noldeke (1896 : 217). 

4 For arguments which support the view that Biblical Aramaio is an Eastern Aramaio dialect 
of. Kutscher (1952). 

5 of GAG, § 1446. 

* of. VAG, 80:11. 

1 This list of Semitic object markers is intended to be illustrative rather than exhaustive. 
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In addition to Syriac, Agreement Pronouns are employed in Eastern Official 
Aramaic f and most post-Official Aramaio dialects, including Modern Aramaic. 
They are also found in Mishnaio Hebrew and occasionally in Biblical Hebrew. 
In the South Semitic area they are employed in Go‘oz, Amharic, and other 
Ethiopian languages ; also in some Arabic dialects (e.g. Ir&qi,!? and Lebanese 11) 
and occasionally in Classical Arabic. Finally they are attested quite frequently 
in Akkadian.!* 

The major concern of this paper is to investigate the patterns of occurrence 
of Object Markers and Agreement Pronouns in a selection of Semitio languages, 
It may be stated in advance that the conditions which determine the occurrence 
of these two grammatical devices are easentially the same. For this reason it 
was deemed useful to treat them together. 

In most Semitic languages it is a necessary condition for the occurrence of 
an Object Marker (henceforth O.M.) or of an Agreement Pronoun (henceforth 
A.P.) that the nominal with which it co-occurs is definite. I consider as ‘definite’ 
any noun which has definite status, irrespective of whether it is explicitly 
marked by some form of definite article or not. Indeed some Semitic languages 
such as Akkadian do not possess a definite article and in others an erstwhile 
article has become dysfunctional, e.g. the Eastern Aramaio dialects. A nominal 
has definite status if the speaker or writer assumes that the hearer or reader is 
familiar with, and is able to identify, the referent of the nominal. The hearer/ 
reader may be assumed to be familiar with a referent (a) if it has been mentioned 
in the prior discourse or at least if it is inferable from something which has been 
mentioned (cf. Prince, 1981) or (6) if it is in the permanent knowledge store of 
the hearer/reader, eg. the referents of proper and generic nouns. A generic 
noun is definite because its referent is the class of items named by the noun, 
which the hearer/reader can be assumed to know about if he knows the meaning 
of that noun (cf. Li and Thompson, 1976 : 461). 

In several Semitic languages, however, the definiteness of the nominal is not 
a sufficient condition for the co-ocourrence of an O.M. or an A.P., i.e. they do 
not occur with all definite nominals. Moreover definiteness is sometimes not 
even & necessary condition, i.e. an O.M. or A.P. may occur also with indefinite 
nominals (cf. pp. 471, 473, 478). I hope to show that the occurrence of O.M.a 
and A.P.s in these languages is not arbitrary but is subject to certain linguistic 
prinoiples.13 

There &re two major factors which are operative, viz. (i) the status of the 
nominal and (ii) the status of the clause as a whole within the discourse. 


1. Status of the nominal 

In those Semitio languages which employ O.M.s and/or A.P.s, one of the 
key factors which determines their occurrence is the individuation of the 
nominal. I use the term individuation to refer to the distinctness or salience 
of the nominal from its own background and, with regard to a verb complement 
nominal, also its distinctness from the subject (cf. Hopper and Thompson, 
1980; Timberlake, 1975, 1977). A definite nominal, the referent of which is 


* of. Kutsoher (1971 : 882). 

* I have adopted here the historical classfication of the Aramaio dialects which was proposed 
by J. A. Frtxmyer (1006, p. 19, n. 60), vix. Official Aramaio = 700-800 B.0.; Modern Aramaio 
= the surviving dialects of Aramaio which are spoken in Syria, Kurdistan, and the Caucasus. 

19 of. Erwin (1963 : 882), Blano (1964 : 128). 

u of. Koutaoudas (1967). 


H this does not pretend to be an exhaustive survey. 
DA هه‎ 2 general, probabilistic rule, rather than one which 1 infallible ; 
c£ Leech and Short (1881 : 218) and Givon (1979 : 28). 
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always identifiable (see p. 469) is more individuated than an indefinite one, of 
which the identity of the referent is left vague. However, definiteness vs. 
indefiniteness is by no means the only dimension which has a bearing on the 
degree of individuation of the nominal. For instance, a reflexive verb com- 
plement, which is co-referential with the subject, is less individuated, i.e. less 
distinct, than a non-reflexive one. A nominal which refers to a specific entity 
is more individuated than a generic nominal, which refers to a class of entities. 
A nominal referring to a concrete entity is more individuated than one which 
refers to an abstract, disembodied concept. A nominal which is specified by a 
qualifier is more individuated than one which is not so specified. A proper 
noun With a unique referent is more individuated than a common noun. Also 
the distinctness of a nominal depends on the perceptual salience of ita referent. 
Humans do not perceive the environment with uniform objectivity. Rather 
our perception is subject to a pre-conscious ego-centric bias (Zubin, 1979). 
This means that a human being tends to pay more attention to entities which 
are most akin to himself, Le. other human beings. The more ‘ ego-like’ a 
referent is the more perceptually salient it is. Human individuals are more 
ego-like and therefore more perceptually salient than manimate objects. It 
follows also that lst pers. and 2nd pers. referents are more salient than 3rd 
pers. referents. Finally, the referent of a nominal may have some kind of 
textual salience. For instance, a referent which has just been referred to in the 
immediately prior discourse is likely to be salient in the mind of the speaker/ 
writer (cf. Chafe, 1976). Also a referent may have salience by virtue of its 
prominent role within the text—this is usually indicated by ita frequent mention 


(cf. Levy, 1982). 
The foregoing individuation/salience hierarchies may be summarized as 
follows : 
Individuated / Salient Non-individuated /Non-salient 
1. Definite > Indefinite 
2. Non-reflexive complement > Reflexive complement 
8. Specific > Generic 
4. Concrete > Abstract 
5. Qualified > Unqualified 
6. Proper > Common 
T. Ist > 2nd > 3rd > Human > Inanimate 
8. Textually prominent > Incidental 


Although these factors have been isolated for the sake of exposition, it 
must be pointed out that usually more than one factor is at play simultaneously. 
For instance, O.M.s and A.P.s mostly occur with nominals which are definite 
(Hierarchy 1). However, they are often restricted to definite nominals which 
are individuated in some additional dimension (Hierarchies 2-8). 


A. Object Markers 

I shall now examine how these individuation/salience hierarchies can 
explain the pattern of occurrence of O.M.s in several Semitic languages. In the 
discussion below the object which takes an O.M. is always presumed to be 
definite unless otherwise stated. 
Bibhcal Aramaic 

The O.M. l- is used almost exclusively before nouns or pronouns with human 
referents 14 (Hierarchy 7), e.g. : ١ 


14 of, Lambert (1898) and Bauer-Leander (1927 : 840). 
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3) dayin ' Aryok han‘él loDani'el godam.malka 
‘Then Arioch brought in Daniel before the king.’ (Dn. 2: 25) 


(4) bhakkime Babel 'al-tehobéd 
‘Do not destroy the wise men of Babylon.’ (ibid., 2: 24) 


(D) walak farodin min-'ánaía . . . üámfjal Komayyá lak mogabbo'in 
‘They shall drive you from men . . . and they shall wet you with the dew 
of heaven.' (ibid., 4:22) 


6) ol haddabray worabrobänay yaba ûn 
‘ And my counsellors and my nobles sought me.’ (ibid., 4 : 33) 


In the few cases in which an inanimate object is marked by را‎ the referent 
usually plays a prominent role within the text (Hierarchy 8), e.g. : 

(T) ‘anê wo'amar lomézé lo’atttina had &ib'a ‘al di hazé lemeryeh 

‘He spoke and commanded (them) to heat the furnace seven times more 
than it was wont to be heated.' (Dn. 3:19) 


The furnace is referred to nine times in Dn. 3. Moreover it plays a central 
role within the theme of the chapter. Cf. also Dn. 5: 2, 5: 23—the vessels of 
gold and silver figure prominently within the chapter. 

Note that, analogously to Biblical Aramaic, the preposition l- in Late 
Biblical Hebrew, when functioning as an O.M., ocours only before human 
referents (Kropat, 1909: 35). Likewise in Syriac the O.M. l- occurs more 
frequently before human referents than before inanimate referents (cf. Nóldeke, 
1898 : و‎ 288B). This phenomenon is clearly exhibited in the syntax of the 
Syriac interrogative words man (who) and mana (what); when these have the 
role of direct object the O.M. l- is used with màn but not with mand. 


Biblical Hebrew 

Wilson (1889) made a detailed statistical study of the occurrence of 'et in 
Biblical Hebrew. He noted that this particle is not used consistently with all 
definite direct objects and remarked that ‘ whatever ita original force, ’e came 
to be used only as a sign which the writer or speaker might, according to his 
fancy or inclmation, use or not use’. However, this statement is maccurate. 
His own statistical data show that ‘et tends to be systematically used with 
individuated/salient objects but regularly omitted before non-individuated 
ones. For instance, it is nearly always used before human proper nouns 
(Hierarchies 6 and 7), viz. names of persons, nations, or tribes (ibid., 218-19) 
and also names of cities and countries, which were doubtless construed as human 
(ibid., 218).!5 It is also regularly used before the human interrogative word mi 
but is never found before the inanimate interrogative mà (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§117c). Furthermore, it is rarely omitted when the object is qualified by a 
relative clause (Hierarchy 5) (Wilson, 1889: 219-20). It is occasionally found 
even with indefinite objects which are qualified by some kind of modifier, e.g. : 

(8) woht hikka ett miri 1۵ mar’é 

* Ànd he killed an Egyptian, a comely man.’ (II Sm. 28:21) 


(9) wa'dbadtem-éam et- lahim 'áhzrim 
* And you shall serve there other gods.’ (Jer. 16:13) 


1۶ In the Meša‘ inscriptaon ' oocurs only before human referents or names of towns. 
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On the other hand, ’e is frequently omitted before generic and abstract 
objects (Hierarchies 3 and 4). For instance, it is almost invariably omitted 
before the abstract nouns hard‘, haÿ{ôb, and hayyadsar (Wilson, 1889 : 215). 
It is also not uncommonly omitted before objects with reflexive suffixes 
(Hierarchy 2). Examples: 


Abstract 
(10) wo'asua hayydsdr bo'enay 
‘And you will do what is right in my eyes.’ (I Kg. 11 : 38) 


(11) “dss hagtob bo'enayik 
‘ Do what is good in your eyes.’ (I Sm. 1 : 28) 


(12) watta'aá hard‘ bo'enz Y hwh | 

‘ And you did evil in the eyes of Yahweh.’ (ibid., 16 : 19) 
Generic 

(13) 25045 lobet-’lohay hazzáhab lazzaháb wohakkesep lakkesep 

‘I have prepared for the house of my god gold for the things of gold and 
silver for the things of silver.’ (I Chr. 29 : 2) 
With reflexive suffix 

(14) dana kéleka 

‘Take your weapons.’ (Gn. 27 : 3) 


(10) wayyiséa Ya'ágob raglàw ; 
‘And Jacob went on his journey (lit. “ lifted his legs ”).’ (ibid., 29:1) 


(16) wohákinu lobabkem ’el- Y hwh 

‘ And direct your hearts to Yahweh.’ (I Sm. 7:3) 

(17) wayyäieb harbo ’el-nodanah 

‘And he returned his sword into its sheath.’ (I Chr. 21 : 27) 


Finally, ’ej is sometimes omitted before objects which are cognate with the 
verb and so are low in distinctness and individuation, e.g. : 

(18) wagdabberü haddobarum 

‘ And they told the tidings.’ (I Sin. 11 : 4) 
Amhario 

In Amharic the O.M. -n oocurs obligatorily only with objects which are 
formally determined by means of the definite article, a demonstrative pronoun, 
or a pronominal suffix (cf. Kapeliuk, 1972, $2). The occurrence of the O.M. 
with objects which are not formally determined by one of these means is 
optional. The important point is that the Amharic definite article does not 
regularly oocur with all nouns of definite status. Its major function is to mark 
a nominal which is in some way individuated (‘ individualisirt '— Praetorius, 
1879 : 300-4) or salient. This is shown by the fact that there is a greater 
tendency for it to be omitted with non-individuated nominals such as abstracts, 
generics, and plurals than with individuated nominals (ibid., 304-5). However, 
this is only & probablistio tendency and numerous exceptions may be found. 
Also it frequently occurs with textually prominent referents such as those 
which have been referred to in the immediately preceding discourse or which 
are contrasted with another referent (cf. Cohen, 1936:109). Moreover the 
article is employed with some kinds of individuated indefinite nominale, viz. : 
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(i) when an indefinite noun is specified by a modifier, e.g. : 

(19) kabeta magdasomm henga ydtarrdfaw-on malkamu-n onédt wdsdäw 

‘ Having taken a fine piece of wood which had been left over from the 
building of the temple.’ (Manslok, 18:17) 

(ii) a noun with the numeral and (one) when the referent is construed as 
standing out from the ground of a larger group (Praetorius, 1879 : 802), e.g. : 

(20) kageyon gatitods anditu-n gotitiullond 

‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion.’ (Ps. 137 : 3—Praetorius, 1879) 

(ii) frequently with distributives (Praetorius, 1879 : 305), e.g. ndgdru hulu 
‘everything ’, bäyyagàru ‘in every town’. 


One consequence of this state of affairs is that, within the set of all definite 
objects, the O.M. -n is more likely to ocour with individuated objects such as 
specific nominals (Hierarchy 3), concrete nominals (Hierarchy 4), and nominals 
which are textually prominent (Hierarchy 8), all of which generally have the 
article, than with non-individuated objects such as generics and abstracts, 
which are more likely not to have the article. Withm the set of indefinite 
objecta it is attached only to those which are individuated in one of the ways 
described above. Further, with regard to the subset of definite objects which 
do not have the article, the degree of individuation, especially the degree of 
animacy, of the nominal is the crucial factor which determines the likelihood 
that the O.M. will occur. However, as has been mentioned, the occurrence of 
the O.M. with a noun without the article is not obligatory and there is always 
the option that it be omitted. Nevertheless, there is a greater tendency for 
definite human nominals without the article to have the O.M. than is the case 
with inanimates (Hierarchy 7) (cf. Praetorius, 1879: 306, 385). Also a high 
preponderance of definite objects without the article which take the O.M. are 
proper nouns or common nouns with unique referents (Hierarchy 6) 
(cf. Kapeliuk, 1972 : §§ 3, 6 

Finally, the O.M. is regularly suffixed to the human interrogative word man 
(who), viz. manā», but never to the inanimate mon (what) (Praetorius, 1879: 
306). 

There is a clear tendency, then, for the Amharic O.M. to be associated with 
individuated /salient objects rather than with non-individuated ones. 


B. Agreement Pronouns 

This section will examine the occurrence patterns of A.P.s. I shall show 
that one of the key factors which determines their occurrence is likewise the 
individuation or salience of the nominal. 


In Syriac, text counts reveal that A.P.s occur predominantly either with 
human referents (Hierarchy T)—especially human proper nouns (Hierarchy 6 
and 7)—or with inanimate referents which are textually prominent, e.g. those 
which have been referred to in the immediately preceding discourse. This does 
not mean that human referents and textually prominent inanimate referents 
are always accompanied by A.P.s. The point is that, if these pronouns do ocour 


16 T$ must also be pointed ont that the frequency with which the O.M. is used with objects 
without the article depends to a certain extent on the personal style of the author. Yet, according 
to Kapeliuk )1979 180), it is so used with greater frequeney in contemporary texta than an 
older ones dating from the beginning of the century. 
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their pattern of occurrence is not random, but rather, all other things being 
equal, they are used preponderantly with these kinds of individuated /salient 
referente. Examples: 


Verb complement 


Human: !? 
(21) haza’d waw lamstha 
‘They saw the Messiah.’ (Brock. Chr., 13: 6) 


(22) 'emar leh Hannan 
* He said to Hannan.’ (ibid., 14:21) 


(23) dabreh wa lAdday 

“He led Adday.' (ibid., 16 : 5) 

(24) wali narhoqan men béteh 

‘And he turns me out of his house.’ (Ahigar, 49:7) 


(25) äp lak bazban ’ailomak lh Sarhadom 
' You also Sarhadom delivered to me once” (ibid., 53 : 5) 


Textually prominent inanimates : 

(26) kad qabbolah wā Yes leggarta 

° When Jesus received the letter.’ (Brock. Chr., 14 : 20 ff. ’eygarta is referred 
to in line 6.) 

(27) weëkoheh doyateb wokateb püláqa dosepra qadmaya 4211 . . . kad den 
Sakloleh losepra qadmaya . . . 

* He found him sitting writing a commentary on the First Book of Moses. . . 
When he had finished the first book ...’ (ibid., 29:22 ff.) 

Sometimes a verb complement with an À.P. refers back to the prior discourse 
in & broader sense, e.g. : 

(28) kad Soma‘ wa ' Abgar henén halen 

* When Abgar heard these things.’ (Brock. Chr., 15 : 22 ff.) 


Constructions such as this contribute to the cohesion of the text. 
Phrase level 


Human: 

(29) bideh doHannan 

‘In the hand of Hannan.’ (Brock. Chr., 14 : 2) 
(30) pargõpeh dAdday 

‘The face of Adday.' (ibid., 16 : 9) 


(31) mafueh damstha 

‘The coming of the Messiah.’ (ibid., 17 : 15) 
(32) mallepándüteh dAdday 

' The teaching of Adday.' (ibid., 18:1) 


17 Often a human referent which takes an A.P. is also textually salient. In such cases more 
than one factor is at play (of. p. 470). 
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Of the same essential nature is the frequent co-oocurrence of a subject 
pronoun with a human proper noun subject, e.g. : 

(33) hu 'Adday (Brock. Chr., 17 : 7) 

84) hil qaddilá mar Aprém (ibid., 32 : 22) 

(35) hū 00040185 Basilltds (ibid., 33 : 25) 

Generally these subject pronouns have no deictio force (of. Brockelmann, 
Syr. Gram., § 194; Polotaky, 1961) and so are to be construed as A Ps. 

Textually prominent inanimates : 

(36) maja lonahra 'ayna domeiqoré Daysän . . . qam ‘al septeh donahra 

‘ He came to the river which 18 called Daysan . . . he stood on the bank of 
the river.” (Brock. Chr., 28:12 ff.) 

(37) beh bokarka hana 

‘In this town.” (ibid. 20 : 12) 

(88) hennon . . . halan 6 

‘These hymns.’ (ibid., 38 : 14) 

In a similar manner to (28) an A.P. may be used with a nominal which 
refers back to the prior context in a broad sense for the sake of cohesion. This 
is particularly common with temporal or locative adverbials, e.g. : 

(39) beh bohaw zabna 

' Àt that time. (Brock. Chr., 27 :12) 

(40) wabhon boyawmateh 

‘And in his days.’ (ibid., 27 : 14) 

An inanimate nominal may also take an A.P. if it is individuated and made 
salient by being emphatically asserted in some way, e.g. : ; 

(41) waméannogé bah bemeliak masse ait 

* You cure men suffering from the plague by your word alone.” (Brock. Chr., 
14: 12) 

(42) bah bosa'ta dahza wa ' Abgar herwa haw 

‘ At the very moment that Abgar saw this vision.’ (ibid., 16 : 9) 

(43) wabna wā kira . . . wokalé wa wemarheg laylén dometgarrobin waw leh 
wollen sá'ar wā kad là qoreb leh lokürü ’dlã beh bohaykela 'allahayá lomaré kol 
metkaššap wa 

‘He fortified the wall, checking and repulsing those who approached it. He 
did these things without going near the wall but he prayed to the lord of all in 
the divine temple.’ (ibid, 26: 9 ff. Contrastive, i.e. in the temple not on the 
wall) 

Note also that an indefinite nominal may be individuated by being used 
distributively and so take an AP., e.g. : 

(44) walkol had had menhon zawwodeh wasray baëläma 

‘And each of them he supplied with provisions and sent him off with a 
farewell.’ (Brook. Chr., 75 : 15) 

Finally A.P.s tend not to oocur with objects which have reflexive suffixes, 
even if the object has a human referent (Hierarchy 2); e.g. dora napieh ‘ he 
released himself—i.e. he abdicated ’ (af. Nóldeke, 1898, § 288B). 


4 
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Amharic 

In Amhario the occurrence pattern of A.P.s is similar to that obtaining in 
Byriao,!5 viz. they are used predominantly with human referents, or with 
inanimate referente which are in some way textually salient.!* Examples 


Verb complement 
Human : 1? 

(45) lanogus märet yokkaffatollatal sonk*an yasdw mostir 

* The land, let alone the secret of a man, is opened up to the king.’ (Manslok, 
65 : 12) 


(46) nogusumm šumun labettaw fiyyaqui 
* The king interrogated the chief by himself. (ibid., 61 : 18) 


(47) nagar gon Age Tewodros Mard Armaë Hayla Mikaelon Marha Bete 
asrdwi T 
‘ However Ase Tewodros had imprisoned Märd-Armaë Haylä-Mikael in the 
amba at Marha-Bete.’ (ibid., 67 : 5) 


A.P.s also commonly occur with names of countries, which are undoubtedly 
construed as essentially human, e.g. : 

(48) bAItyopya yadarrdsdbbat aldol endaydarsabbactarw 

‘So that the fate which has overtaken Ethiopia does not overcome them.’ 
(Hayle Bellase, 264 : 15) 


(49) laltyopya mon lotadargullat 21001110 
‘What are you willing to do for Ethiopia.” (ibid., 204 : 13) 


The occurrence of 4.2.8 is the norm when the verb complement is an 
independent 1st pers. or 2nd pers. pronoun, e.g. : 

(50) baHodar wûr 1927 a.m. yatadarragaw ydWalwal fab lame bädongtt 
kdsdmay onda 100:34 mabrag qutta hono tdsdmmani 

‘The Walwal conflict which occurred in Hedar 1927 a.m. was felt (lit. heard) 
by me like a flash of lightning which suddenly fell from the sky.’ (ibid., 257 : 11) 


(51) onnantämm lane ongodayen maidtitiat attasafruňň 
‘And you, do not make me ashamed to accompany my guest.’ (Montbk, 
69 : 33) 


(52) lallanid gagga yohunsllatiohu 
* For you let there be grace.’ (Praetorius, 1879 : 279) 


This is consistent with the fact that 1st and 2nd pers. referents are at the 
head of the ‘ perceptual salience/animacy hierarchy ’ (= Hierarchy 7). : 
A.P.s are also used very frequently with independent 3rd pers. pronouns, 


e.g. : 

(53) solürsu arsanullat 

‘ They grieved for him.’ (Praetorius, 1879 : 279) 

18 Several Imguists have addressed the question of the function oF APs in rest 
e.g. Getatohew (1971), Feiron (1971); for a critique of these see Khan 

* This 18 analogous to the oocurrenoe pattern of A.P.s in Gə'əx, af. er (195 


9 See n. 17. 
a of. p. 471. 
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3rd pers. pronouns are'of high salience since (a) they generally have human 
referents and (b) their referents have usually been referred to in the immediately 
preceding discourse. 

Unlike Syriac, however, in Amhario 4.2.5 occur not uncommonly with 
reflexive nominals, at least when the subject of the clause is human, e.g. : 


(54) birüsu  yümmidarsebblien yammitabhoqium yohon oddol massüb yo 


‘It is proper for it (Europe) to consider this fate, which awaits it and 
which is bound to come upon it.’ (Hayle Sollase, 255 : 35) 


55) bdrasu ondätadarragabbai 
‘,.. that it was done against itself” (ibid., 260 : 26) 


(56) aynun yakddnaw nabbar 
* He used to close his eyes.’ (Momilok, 15 : 32) 


(57) a'merown awwdgaw 
' He regained his consciousness.’ (ibid., 19: 7) 


Evidently in such constructions the humanness or animacy of the nominal 
dominates its non-individuated quality of م‎ 5 


Textually prominent inanimates : 

(58) ydeare sommont wdr amsa huldttu ma ydidkditdluten politika 
memm takatteyye ndwenna yohonnonu politikattuon ondayrdnaggut asassaballah™ 

“It is I who have followed the policy which the fifty two nations pursued 
these last eight months and I would remind them not to forget this policy of 
theirs.’ (Hayle Sellase, 259: 29. pdlatika is given in the first clause.) 


(59) yahondnomm malokt şafo land saw süttdw əndih sil kaWalda Amanuel bet 
gablah yahonnan dabdabbe kdoqaw wast anurallotit . . . Sumumm Walda Amanuelon 
oun yazo betun asqusdggasdw ya&tomm yatankol dabdabbe kabetu 071:8 

* He wrote this message and gave it to a man saying as follows, ۲ Having 
entered Wäldä-Amanuel’s house, put this letter for me amongst this belongings ” 
... The chief having arrested Waldé-Amanuel, he had his house ransacked. 
That deceptive letter was found in his house.” (Manilok, 61 : 9 ff. The referent 
of betun figures prominently within the paragraph; it is mentioned three 
times.) 


(60) bdzziyan gize nogusumm kotabunonna dabdabbewn biyastayayyut be’oru 
sohfatu and malk hona 

‘Then when the king compared the amulet and the letter, the pen and the 
writing were the same form.’ (ibid., 62:10. The amulet and the letter play a 
central role in the anecdote from which this example is taken. This is explicitly 
demonstrated by their frequent mention.) 


(61) bdzzihumm maknoyat batadarragaw بر‎ Ityopyanna alam hulu 9 
‘For this reason Ethiopia and the whole world have experienced great 
difficulties over the calamity which took place.’ (Hayle Sollase, 257 : 28. 


batddarragdw fofat refers to the Walwal conflict, which is a central theme in this 
section of the discourse.) 


tt of, the remarks of Hyman and Zimmer (1976 : 204) on the French reflexive pronoun. 
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A referent may also assume enhanced distinctness and salience if it stands 
in opposition to another element, e.g. : 


(62) nagdr gen yohon ford mdgafatton bamängestwo magammariya səla honda 
gafndw ngi küezih bahvala oskahun yatafárrdddwn ford hullu lonogofdw annotolom 

‘However, as for our writing this judgement down, we wrote it down 
because it happened at the beginning of his reign. But all the judgements 
which were passed after this up to the present we cannot write down.’ (Mombk, 
66:28. The nominal phrase kdezi bahala oskahun yutafarraddwon ford hulu 
is accompanied by an A.P. since it is made salient by virtue of its opposition 
to ‘ this judgement ' which ‘ occurred at the beginning of his reign ’.) 

A.P.s are occasionally used with indefinite verb complements. In such cases 
the referent is usually human and (i) the noun is speoified by a restriotive 
modifier (Hierarehy D), e.g. : 

(63) dagmo bámesrag bakkul andun aëkärun Gulaë yamnubbaläion ۵ 
alaga sdddot nabbar 

‘ Also towards the east he had sent one of his servants the troop leader 
called Gulaš.” (Monslok, 57 : 27) 
or (ii) the noun stands in some form of opposition to another noun, e.g. : 

(64) nagar gen bandu som andun jdrraw 

‘ But he called one by the name of (another) one.’ (ibid., 63 : 30) 

Noun complements 

Human : 

(85) poliso&5 gon ytSemdllosan ligonndtun anf aldmabadun arrdgagtdw 

‘The police having been convinced of the learning of Semailes and that he 
was not mad...’ (Kapeliuk, 1972: 208) 


(66) ملق‎ Kasamm agorwo 

‘ The foot of the young Kasa.’ (Praetorius, 1879 : 308) 

(67) yaKristos owndidtinia lesanu naw 

* It is the true tongue of Christ.’ (Cohen, 1939, 117) 

(68) yldnglizotéon rehrukonndiactawn 

‘ The tenderness of the English.” (Hayle Sellase, 250 : 13) 

(69) ydltyopya matfo oddolwa 

* The ill fortune of Ethiopia.’ (ibid., 257 : 17) 

Textually prominent inanimates : 

Inanimate nomina recta which are resumed by an A.P. on.the nomen regens 


are often qualified by a demonstrative (ie. they refer to something already 
mentioned), e.g. : 


(70) ydexthon ndgdr swndtun ماما‎ 
‘I will find the truth of this affair.’ (Moemlok, 59 : 4) 
Akkadian 
In Akkadian the occurrence of A.P.s follows a similar pattern. 
Verb complement 
A.P.s occur regularly with independent 186 and 2nd pers. pronouns, e.g. : 
(71) مو‎ i-na GN e-zi-ba-n 
‘He left me in GN.’ (TCL, 20, 105: 11) 
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(72) min-de-ma 34-م-ما‎ SEUS 1-2e-er-an-ni-ma 

* It seems that Ellil hates me.’ (Gslg., XI : 39) 

(78) áš-riš 5Lap-mu 4La-ba-mu ka-a-ta lu-ui-pur-ka 

‘I shall send you to the place of Lapmu and Lahamu.” (Enuma Els, 
I : 4) 

(74) ka-a-ti a-di mati nt-tt-ta-na-ar-ri-ka 

‘ How long will we have to direct you?’ (ARM, 1, 108: 5) 

They are also generally used with independent 3rd pers. pronouns, e.g. : 

(75) &d-Fü kima issür qu-up-pi qé-reb *™Ur-sa-lt-im-mu àl و‎ e-sír-šú 
‘I shut him up in Jerusalem, his royal oity, like a oaged bird.’ (Sennacherib, 
III: 27) | 

(76) 340-4 a-di sabe qašíī-šu tna lib-bi ú-še-li-šú-ma 

‘I oaused him, together with his bowmen, to go up into it (= the city). 
(Esar., m : 82) 

(TT) $a-a-tu ú-še-ri-bu-šú 

‘They will make him enter.’ (ARM, x, 90: 25) 

With regard to verb complements which are full nouns, A.P. occur pre- 
dominantly with those which have human referents. However, judging from 
the data I have collected from Old Babylonian and Standard Babylonian 
texts, their overall frequency of occurrence is lower than in Syriao and Amhario. 
When a human referent takes an A.P. it is usually salient not only by virtue 
of its humanneas but also on account of its prominence within the text, e.g. : 

(78) aš-šum میک تقو‎ u gí-di-it. نوج‎ ša i-na ma-aj-ri-ka wa-a$-bu 
i-na gubütim u akalim imei ... mu-ul-ta-tam akalom u mu-ul-ta-tam gubütam 
a-na ga-bi-im wa-ar-hi-Éa-am-ma i-3-ta-ad-di-mu-Éu-nu- Bim 

‘ Concerning their provisions and the provisions of the troops which are 
dwelling with you, there is sufficient olothing and food ... Let them give 
half of the food and half of the clothing to the troops every month.’ (ARM. 1, 
60:11 f. Human and referred to in the prior discourse.) 


(79) 4-na-an-na awilam sa-a-ts wa-aš-še-ra-aš-šu 

‘Now release that man.’ (ibid., 78: 11 f. Human and referred to in the 
prior discourse.) 

(80) aš-šum gü-ha-ri-ka. ša ta-a-pur-am şú-ħa-ra-am ریز‎ 1-8a-]pu-ru-mi- 
i-šu-ma f 

‘ Concerning your employee about whom you wrote to me, they will search 


for that employee.’ (Ab. B., rx, 18: 5 f. Human and referred to in the prior 
discourse.) 

(81) be-el ši-bu-ul-tim a-wi-lam Fuat i-na mu-im-ma ša šu-bu-lu-ma la 
id-di-nu d-ka-an-nu-Eu-ma 

‘The owner of the oonsignment shall conviot that man of not having 
delivered what was consigned to him.’ (OH XXV : 64 ff. Human &nd referred 
to in the prior discourse.) 

(82) sabitam $u-a-ii á-ka-an-nu-bi-ma 

‘ They shall convict that alewife.’ (ibid. XXV : 22 f. Human and referred 
to in the prior discourse.) Cf. CH, VI: 14, XXV : 48 ff, XXVI: 6 ff. 
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(83) جم۹7‎ mé balai su-lu}-H-ma 
‘Sprinkle Ištar with the waters of life.’ (Ištar, 114. Human proper noun 
and referred to in the prior discourse.) Cf. Ištar, 118. 


(84) ana Tiamat el-li-tam-ma 1-zak-kar-É 
* He spoke in a loud voice to Tiamat.’ (Enuma Kiss, I: 36. Human proper 
noun and textually prominent.) 


(85) ana Ti-amat &á ik-mi-lu ki-a-am iš-pur-šú 

‘He addressed Tiamat, who was angry, in the following way.’ (ibid. 
1V:76. Human proper noun and textually prominent.) 

Human proper nouns occasionally take an A.P. even when they are not 
textually prominent, e.g. : 

(86) a-na 1aNIN.GAL-Addina 3a-kin Unit arad da-g pa-ntia nit-iu 
Si-me-$u-ma 

* He surrounded Ningal-iddina, the governor of Ur, the servant who gave 
me allegiance.’ (Esar., 1:48. Ningal-iddina is an incidental character in the 
discourse. Note also the O.M. ana, cf. p. 468.) 

Sometimes the presence of a qualifier is a crucial motivating factor for the 
occurrence of an A.P. (Hierarchy 5). Consider (87) and (88): 

(87) dum-ma a-wi-lum aë-Fa-tam 1-hu-us-ma 

‘Tf a man has married a woman...’ (CH, XXVIII: 35 f£.) 

(88) dum-ma a-wi-lum ad-3a-at a-wi-lim ša zi-ka-ra-am ما‎ t-du-ti-ma $a bit 
a-hi-3a wa-as—ba-at á-kap-píl-h-ma 


‘Tf a man has gagged the wife of a man who has not known a man and is 
dwelling in her father's house...’ (CH, XXVIII : 54 f.) 


(87) and (88) are of a similar format and the object nominal in both cases 
is human. However, only that in (88) is resumed by an A.P. The apparent 
explanation is that the object in (88) is qualified by a relative phrase and 
therefore more individuated than that in (87) which is unqualified. 

Finally, I have found no examples of an A.P. oocurring with a reflexive 
verb complement. 


Noun complements 

A.P.s co-occur predominantly with nomina recta which are human proper 
nouns and occasionally also with inanimate referents which are textually 
prominent. In such constructions the nomen rectum is preceded by ša and is 
generally fronted before the nomen regens, e.g. : 

Human : 

(89) da 134Marduk-aplu-1dinna . . . aë-ta-kan dabdá-&á 

‘I established the defeat of M.’ (Sennacherib, I: 20 f£.) 


(90) fa ter Ma-da-a-a ru-qu-te . . . man-da-ta-Sii-nu ka-bit-tu am-hur 

* [ received the heavy tribute of the distant Medes.' (ibid., 11 : 33 f£.) 
(91) fa 1Man-nu-ki-abhe . . . à 14Nabü-á-sal-l . . . سیک متا‎ aë-lu-up 
‘I tore out the tongues of M. and N.’ (Ash., VI: 83 f£.) 

(92) dal-hbu-nim-ma sd Ti-amat ka-ras-sa 

‘They disturbed the inner parts of Tiamat.’ (Enuma El, 1:23) 


* 
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(93) la ni-i-du ni-i-nu ša Tt-amat e-pié-tai 

‘° We do not understand the action of Tiamat.’ (ibid., III : 128) 

(94) 1-H-mu-ma šá be- ši-ma-tuš 31d abbē-šu 

* The gods, his fathers, determined the destiny of Bel.’ (ibid., IV : 38) 
Rectum following : 

(95) z-kir-éu raby-1 34 44-šur beli-ta 

‘The great word of Aëëur, my lord.’ (Sargon, I: 68) 

(96) ahhē-šu ša IDu-na-nu 

‘ The brothers of D.’ (Ash., VI: 90) 


(97) a-ha-ti-éu ša a-wi-lim Il-£u i-bi-šu Sakkanakkim 

‘The sister of the honourable Dšu-ibbišu, the governor.’ (4b. B., Ix, 
38:14 ff.) | 

Textually prominent inanimates : 

(98) 34 "r*bir-is Fá-a-& rik-si-ša 

‘The ramparte of that fortress. (Sargon, I: 78; ‘the fortress’ is referred 
to in line 76). 

(99) ui-tam-he-er mé-ch-ret apsi šu-bat 1Nu-dim- mud vm-Éu-áh-ma be-lum šá 
aps bi-nu-tus-ëu 

‘He placed the dwelling of N. opposite the Apsû. The lord measured the 
dimensions of the Apsû.” (Enuma El, IV : 142-3) 


Analogoualy to Syriac (cf. p. 475), a subject independent pronoun sometimes 
precedes a human proper noun subject. It is the common practice to translate 
such pronouns as deictics, however this is not always necessary. In many 
cases it is more satisfactory to construe them as A.P.s, e.g. : 

(100) šu-ú 4Um-ma-an-me-na-mu (Sennacherib, VI: 24 : Luckenbill, 1924 
= ‘ That Umman-menanu ’). 

(101) su-ú ¢Ha-za-qi-a (ibid., III : 37). 

Of relevance in this connexion is the observation by Aro (1955 : 160) that 
in Middle Babylonian texts the use of a 3rd pers. independent pronoun as & 
deictic immediately after a noun (i.e. the so-called " anaphorische Pronomen ’) 
is largely restricted to nouns with human referents. *? 


Biblical Hebrew 

A.P.s are occasionally found in Biblical Hebrew. They may be either 
(i) resumptive, e.g. : 

(102) wo'àt neped Gyebehs yogallo'ennah betök kap haggäla‘ 

° The soul of your enemies he shall sling out as from the hollow of a aling.’ 
(I Sm. 25 : 29) 
or (ii) anticipatory, e.g. : 

(103) watir ahi 'et-hayyeled 

‘ And she saw the child.’ (Ex. 2:6) 


™ Aro also notes 1855 : 169) that, in Akkadian, pronominalization is on the whole confined 


to human nominals. te referents are either referred to by full nouns or are not ioitly 
referred to at all (= zero anaphora). This that there is a certain amount of 1 
between the di of A.P.s and that of autonomous pronouns. 


A 
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The crucial determining factor for the ocourrence of resumptive A.P.s is 
generally the status of the clause within the discourse (see section Il). However, 
the use of anticipatory A.P.s is correlated with the high salience of the nominal : 
Out of 16 occurrences of anticipatory A.P.s in Biblical Hebrew 10 are with 
human proper nouns,* five are with human common nouns,*® and two are 
with inanimate referenta both of which are mentioned in the immediately prior 
context. 

Before closing this section it is worth noting that the association of O.M.s 
and A.P.s with salient nominals, especially with those with human referents, 
is a common typological feature in many non Semitic languages, e.g. Swahili 
(cf. Wald, 1979), Romanian (cf. Popinceanu, 1962: 68), and Spanish (the 
O.M. a is only used with human objects). 


IL The status of the clause within the discourse 

The second major factor which conditions the occurrence of an O.M. or 
A.P. is the status of the clause within a stretch of discourse. Specifically, 
O.M.s and A.P.s are sometimes used to mark the endpoint or climax of ۵ 
sequence of closely related clauses, i.e. they are not only associated with salient 
nominals but also with salient clauses. This is particularly clear in the case 
of A.P.s and so they will be dealt with first. 


In Syriac a recognition of this broader discourse function of A.P.s explains 
their occasional use with referents which are of inherently low salience or 
individuation. Examples: 

(104) ‘ Then, after a few days, King Shäbür came upon Nisibis with a great 
host together with innumerable horses and elephants. He divided his army, 
and they prepared themselves, investing the town in readiness for the battle. 

wokad wa ‘aléh yawmata sab‘in loharia sakreh wa ləredyā donahra haw do‘a’el 
swopéleg bome ‘ot modit men rühqà wolamreh 

When he had besieged it for seventy days, he finally dammed up the channel 
of the river which entered and divided in the middle of the town and blocked 
it off from a distance.’ (Brock. Chr., 25 : 22 f£.) 

The act of cutting off the water supply of Nisibis is a peak event in the 
narrative from which this extract is taken. This peak is also marked by the 
adverbial Lehartä (finally). 

(105) Aàyden 'etmoliw pilé . . . wanhiré wedné dorakia wadhaywata horánwátà 
do‘ammeh hanön dokad là 'ekkah lamqüm lügbal hayleh damsam beréia hana 
passeq pogiidayhon wašdaw lerakkabayhon wobalboldy lojeksohón wolbag lemasrità 
wa'rag tekiba^it 

‘Then the elephants were covered (with gnats) . . . and also the nostrils and 
ears of the horses: and of the other animals which were with him, which, when 
they could not tolerate the intensity of this torment, broke their bridles, 
unseated their riders, and confounded the order of their battle line; they left 
the camp and fled at و‎ rapid pace.’ (Brock. Chr., 26 : 23 f) 

balbolity loteksohôn is perceived as the pivotal event in this episode. The 
two subsequent clauses (viz. wadbag ... taktba’tt) constitute the post-peak 


TER ig DAT REI ae HER: 32: 88, Josh. 1 : 3, Jer. 51: 56, Dn. 11:11, 
I Chr. 4: 42, Cant. 8:7, 9:1. 

35 Er. 2:0, Jer. 0: 14, Exok. 3:21, Jud. 21:7, II Chr. 26:14. 

= Ex, 85:5, Lev. 13: 57. 
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' dénouement ' segment of the episode, the major function of which is to take 
the actors off the stage. 


(106) wokad 'età Nadan ber là bet baké ‘abad lk wapla me‘had 'ahdan ’ella 
kanneš leh nasa sorigé wopahz& wasmek ' ennon ‘al paiura dil barmara wabhadüta 
rabboja wal'abday walemahat habbibe modallah wa lehón wamnagged wa lohon 
dala hawsan 

‘And when Nadan, my son, came he did not make a funeral feast for me 
nor any remembrance at all; but he gathered vain and lewd folk and set 
them down at my table with singing and with great joy; and my beloved 
servants and handmaidens he stripped and flogged without mercy.’ (AAtgar, 
54:11 ff) 

Here the shift from punctual to continuous aspect is an additional signal 
of the peak (of. Longacre, 1976 : 219). 

The occurrence pattern of A.P.s in (107) may also be squared with the 
hypothesis that they are associated with salient clauses within a stretch of 
discourse : 

(107) wekad hsraw desianna‘ ‘olayhon dokad nafrin fabbota (+) طلخ‎ nagrobün 
‘ammohôn ahholilh lokabbotá (it) wa'bad bah qoräba wazkaw lab'eldobübayhon wold 
etra dašraw sabbeta ( (tt) wala halên balhud Soraw éabbota (tv) "ella "2 kahné 
bohaykolä mahholin lah lošabbətā (v) 

“When they saw that they were plotting against them to do battle with 
them while they were keeping the Sabbath, they profaned the Sabbath and 
engaged in battle during it; they were victorious over their enemies and were 
not reprimanded for profaning the Sabbath. Not only these men have profaned 
the Sabbath but also priests in the temple profane the Sabbath.’ (Aph., 242: 
14 f£) 

A.P.s are used ith Babbotä (ii) and Sabbeta (v) since these occur in peak 
clauses. Both clauses are of high information value and express content which 
is central to the theme of the discourse, viz. ‘ the observance of the Sabbath ’. 
However, A.P.s are omitted before íabbeja (i), (ii), and (iv) since the clauses 
in which they occur are in the background of the discourse. Those containing 
abbota (iti) and Sabbeta (iv) both express something which is already known 
from the prior context. Syntactically also they occupy non-prominent positions 
in the sentence; the former is an embedded clause and the latter is the first 
clause in the construction ‘ not only (la balhud) . . . but also ('ella ap) '—in such 
& configuration the main focus of attention is on the final olause. In faot in 
both cases the clauses play an essentially supportive role, constituting the 
background on to which new information is added. In & similar manner the 
clause containing éabbotä (i) has subordinate syntactic status. In kad-clauses, 
as in many other subordinate clauses, the speaker/writor does not make an 
assertion but rather presupposes that what he says is true.*® Consequently 
this too is a non-assertive, non-salient clause. 

An AP. may also oocur in a clause which is salient by virtue of the fact 
that it expresses something which is unexpected. Consider (108) in which an 
A.P. is used to convey a subtle nuance: 

(108) wagraba ‘am ba‘lah donetponé lodehloteh damdihà 'ammina'u 'abda wat 
wohayl sebyaneh forona dotapniwy lowat 1272۳2 là "'eimagyat wagargerah ’ap hd 
lamhaymanta bokol ’eskéma wohayl herütah dab Y esi‘ dansa‘bed lahitta la sepaq 


۶۲ This peasago was cited by Noldeke (1898, $ 288B) as an example of the apperently arbitrary 
use of A.P.s. 
° * cf, Hooper and Thompson (1973) for the presuppositional nature of subordmate clauses. 
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‘She constantly waged a battle against her husband that he might be 
converted to the fear of the Messiah, but &he could not turn the strength of his 
tyrannical will to the truth. He also urged the believing woman in every way, 
but he could not enslave her freedom in Jesus to ain.’ (Brock. Chr., 69 : 10 f.) 

The A.P. on the verb tapniyw is used by the writer to express the fact that, 
in his eyes, this was an unanticipated event—it was natural and expected that 
the Christian faith would prevail. On the other hand an A.P. is absent in the 
parallel clause (...danäa'bede ...) since the writer perceived this to be an 
expected outcome. 

Amharic 

In Amharic an infinitival clause or an object clause introduced by onda- 

is sometimes resumed on the main verb by an A.P. when it expreases an event 


which constitutes some kind of climax, e.g. : 
(109) dabdabbew mahiam balamanoru hassdt mahonun awgdwial 


* He knew that the letter was a forgery by the fact that there was no seal.’ 
(Momlok, 61 : 17) 
The discovery that the letter was a forgery is the olimax of the episode. 


(110) bdànogusumm yaüogriaboher manfas ondaddarabbewo tardddut 


‘ They were convinced that the spirit of God was in the king.’ (ibid., 62 : 20) 

The king had amazed his officials more and more by his extraordinary 
wisdom and skill until, when he caused the defendant to admit his guilt, their 
amazement reached & peak and induced them to believe that the spirit of God 
was in him. 

(111) yalfalya yttor taglay šum Magdllen yaltyopya wütiaddaroës bakabbabu 
gize yaltalya ydjor särawit maffatatun sola tdrdddawenna sala sagga lela aynai 
ydepinit aflatal adärraga 

‘When the Ethiopian troops had encircled Máqülle, since the Italian army 
commander was certain about the dissolution of the Italian army and since he 
was frightened, he directed the dropping of yperite in a different manner.’ 
(Hayle Sellase, 255 : 7) 

The prospect of the dissolution of the Italian army is a climax or crisis 
point in the narrative. 

An A.P. may also be used with a simple nominal when the clause expreases 
an event which is surprising or unexpected, e.g. : 

(112) ydsostun gan mangdd band gan ddrrdsdw 


' He covered in one day a distance which normally takes three days!’ 
(Monik, 19 : 11) 


The occurrence of an A.P. with a simple nominal sometimes marks the 
closure of two or more co-ordinated clauses, e.g. : 

(118) Meče Durdtin agbeto Gafaron Wagidun Libänon wolladà Kuttayn 
Baryan . . . kAbbodéu Mese mist willadatiaw 


‘Mee having married Durati, he sired Gofar, Wagidu, and Liban ; he (also) 
sired Kuttay and Barya from the wife of Abboëdu Mede.’ (Monik, 30: 28 f£.) 


The same phenomenon is reflected in the fact that A.P.s are systematically 
avoided with gerunds. The occurrence of A.P.s is generally restricted to the 
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‘peak’ finite clause at the end of the gerund chain. In a similar manner 
À.P.s are rarely found in clauses the verbs of which are governed by the con- 
junctions eyyd- and se, for, analogously to gerunds, these clauses express 
non-peak actions and occur prior to the main clause which closes the 
construotion. 


Akkadian 

In Akkadian also the occurrence of A.P.s often coincides with the closure 
of a distinct segment of discourse, e.g. : 

(114) ak-bu-us ki-ša-di mie +" Hi-lak-ki *"*'Du-u-a ... 21 Glant-du-nu 
dan-nu-ts u Glans sehrüts ša li-me-ti-šu-nu al-me akšud aë-lu-la Kal-lat-sun ap-pul 
ag-qur ina att ag-mu si-tttu-te-du-nu ša جع‎ u gul-lultu la t-šu-u kab-tu 
nir be-lu-ts-10 e-mid-su-nu-u-t& 

‘I trampled the necks of the people of Cilicia (and) Dûa ... their twenty 
one strong cities and small villages near them, I besieged, captured, (and) 
carried off their spoil, I pulled down, I destroyed, I burnt with fire. Upon the 
remainder of them who had no sin or guilt I laid the heavy yoke of my rule.’ 
(Esar., IM: 47f.) ' 

On the prigm a line is drawn after e-mid-su-nu-u-ti. This confirms that the 
scribe felt that there was some kind of boundary in the discourse. 


(115) ITam-ma-ri-tu midê ma-la با‎ qí-rib ckallt-ta ul-si-is-su-nu-& 

‘Tammaritu (and) all the people who were with him I stationed in my 
palace.’ (Ash., VIL: 75 ff.) °° 

This marks the end of the episode about Tammaritu. 


(116) Baliga **'Gam-bu-la-ao ša is-lu-u “nir bëlu-u-ti-ia ina ns-stk 
Humsin idta-kan na-piš-tu IANabü-Suma-éreá. "igu-en-na la na-pir a-de-e 18-4 
a-ga-td-til-la-a má malin 12Marduk-Fuma-ibm 'tšu-ut réfi-fu mu-lad-bi-ib-5u ša 
limuttuu-šak-pi-du ana 1Ur-ta-ks e-me-es-su ‘Marduk ddr lant ke-ir-ta-šu rabitu 


‘ Baliqia, the Gambulean, who had cast off the yoke of my dominion, lost 
his life through the bite of a boar. NabfiSumére’, the guenna, who did not 
keep his oath, dropsy carried off. Upon Marduk&umibni, his officer, who had 
misled him, who had brought evil upon Urtaku, Marduk, king of the gods, 
laid his heavy penalty.’ (ibid., IV : 59 ff.) 

The A.P. on e-me-is-su marks the end of & section in which Ashurbanipal 
enumerates the fate of three of his minor opponents. 


(117) sabi a-hi-Ca-Diim ša i-ba-aš-šu-ú Wil-qi-ti-ma awit GN iad a-na-di- 
15-Fu-nu-ts 


‘ Let them take the various workmen that there are, but I will not give 
the men of GN.’ (Ab. B., rx, 92:20 f£.) 


predominant tendency. A.P.s may be sporadically found with gerunds 
e.g. tabotd ssyonon yoranat ‘ With the Ark of the Covenant m our ion ' (Monilob, 19: 21); 
andun saw and saw gadlot ۲ One man having killed another man ’ (AL, 68 : 24). 
the 


logo- 
graphioally, (1i) names, which are either without inflection or else use the nominative 
onding for all oasa (oF 5O; 63 Ê), (iı) the later periods of Akkadian, in which the case vowels 
are used سیون‎ iy (c£. GAG, و‎ 68e). However, there is frequently no apparent 
difference in function between extrapositional constructions and pronomial agreement, see 
Khan (in preperation). 
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Here the A.P. signals the end of a segment which expresses a contrast 
between two items.?! The clause containing the A.P. also coincides with the 
end of a piece of direct gpeech. 


Biblical Hebrew 
In Biblical Hebrew resumptive A.P.s are sometimes used to mark the 
closure of a segment of discourse.?! 


(i) End of speech, e.g 
(118) watmarnd qd hinnë Loin mali ‘atta kx hayyom ba la‘tr kt zebah 
hayyôm la‘am babbama . . . wo'attà ‘ald ki 'otó kohayyom timşa ün 0۵ 


* And they (the girls) eaid “ He is here, behold before you; make haste 
now, for he came today to the town; for there is sacrifice of the people burn 
in the high place ... Now go up for you will find him at about this time ".' 
(I Sm. 9:12 f£) Cf. Gn. 21:13, Ezek. 16 : 58. 

(ü) End of thematic span. 

An A.P. may ooour at the end of a sequence of clauses which are thematically 
cohesive, eg: 

(119) ên zikrón lüriionim wegam la'ahóronim šeyyihyūü lo-yihye lahem 
zikkáron ‘im Éeyyihyü la’ahdrona 


‘There is no remembrance of former things, nor will there be any 
remembrance of later things which will happen, among those who will come 
after.’ (Eco. 1:11) 

(ii) Closure of parallelistio constructions. 

A.P.s sometimes signal the closure of a series of two or more parallel 
clauses, e.g 

(120) Pind rûpûş قا‎ itor üpištä تلق[‎ 15 yokabbennd 

‘A bruised reed he will not break and a dimly burning wick he will not 
quench.’ (Is. 42 : 8) 


(121) we'attà ben-'adám qah-lokä hereb hadda ta'ar haggallabim tigqahennd lak 

* And you, son of man, take you a sharp knife; take you a barbers razor.’ 
(Ezek. 5:1. RSV incorrectly translates *. . . use it as a razor ’.) Cf. Gn. 2:17 
(3: 30), Is. 51: 22, 53:4, Ezek, 5:6, Ps. 67:5, 145 : 6, 147 : 20. 

An AP. may also be used to mark a climactic point or peak which ocours 
anywhere in the discourse, not just at the closure of a recognizable segment. 33 
Buch a high spot has particular importance, i.e. it is an action or state which 
has weighty consequences and often brings about, or has the potential to bring 
about, a pivotal change in the course of eventa, e.g. : 

(122) kx 'e-kol-ha'ares "8۵۴ 'attà ۳۵۳2 loka ettonenna ülozar'áka ‘ad ‘lam 

MA re land which you see I shall give to you and to your seed for 

` (dn. 18:15) 

P Tho announcement expressed in ۲۰ 15 is pivotal. The far-reaching con- 
sequences of Yahweh’s granting of the land to Abraham as an inheritance for 
his descendants are obvious. Note the repetition in v. 17b of loka ettonennd, 
which underscores the importance of the event. 


Vl Tt هد‎ best to in the ooourrenoe of the A.P. as a marker of closure rather than as a 
marker of the salience of the object nominal whioh it assumes by virtue of its 
oontrasted with another item (af. p. 478). is because no A.P. is used the first oon 
item. 


m aaa positional AUN suo perform: this Fonction, sse Khan: (iù preparation); 
™ See preceding note. 
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Cf. also: I Kg. 15 : 13 (cf. Montgomery, 1951: 274: ‘ vv. 12-15 report the 
reforms of which the prime step was the removal of the dowager ’—this peak is 
marked by the A.P.); Ex. 1:22 (v. 22b« is the most important part of the 
decree. It has dire consequences. By contrast v.22bf simply orders a 
maintenance of the status quo).*4 


Arabic 

In Arabic there are sporadic traces of the use of resumptive A.P.s to signal 
pause, e.g. : 

(123) bal kadā fagna'ü lahum madabthhum fanqudü wadskakhum fakassirü 
wasawarthum tajda‘d wafusülhum fahriquha binnar ™ 


‘But thus you shall deal with them; you shall destroy their altars, break 
down their images, cut down their columns, and burn down their idols with 
fire.’ (Sa’adiah’s translation of Dt. 7:65. Cited in Blau, 1972 : 35.) 

The same basic phenomenon is exhibited by (124), in which pause is marked 
by a resumptive subj ect pronoun : 

(124) wadaltka 'anna mab‘é fa dun wanib'u magpilnaw 'allads tstathada bihi 
Soma’ al fahuwa inf‘ alun 


‘ This is because mab‘é is active, but mb‘ maspünäw, which Semtü'el cited, 
is passive.’ (Ibn Janäh, in Blau, 1980, 104: 15.) 37 


Object Markers 

The association with the closure or the salient point of a stretch of discourse 
which is characteristic of A.P.s may also be occasionally detected in the 
occurrence patterns of O.M.s. 


H This distmotion w not marked syntactically in the Samaritan version, in which there is no 
resum tive pronoun ın v. 22ba. 
this example the presence of ۵ verbal constituent m the last clause (vix. binadr) 
RS the aie OF cate the verbs in the precedmg clauses also expresses 
closure. A similar phenomenon is found m Akkadian historical narratives ın which a clause 
with a post-verbal oom ent often closes a sequence of clauses in which the complement 
precedes the verb, viz. Mae رد و‎ te eae و‎ ee ent, 
Le, drroct/indireot object or prepoartional phrase); for details seo Khan (in : 
s EN da عدر انيت کی تس متا‎ poaae TH 
Awwa lkalimatw lait mina Aa warükw aware LU ‘The Father is God, the Bon 


GCA 480) ; saufa m kana lahu hümilun yojt'whu waladun dakarws wa'in bina laysa lahu hdmilun 
fayaji uhu šay'un yusirru qalbaku ' If his wife ıs pregnant, & son will come to him, and if his 


wife هد‎ not t, something will come to him which will please his heart’ (Hopkins, 1978. 
71:10 ff); ta ljalialata ‘dafan jähiran ‘sn binat wügaiom 'arba'íma youman wa'in تمسقطا‎ 
dtan sab'ata 'ayylmmn wa'in banat Jajaldjata 'ayyamin ‘You shall feed the jallala 


(= an animal which has eaten ordure) clean fodder, rf it is & she-camel for forty days, if it 1s & 
sheep for seven days, if it 18 a hen then for three days’ (Majmd', vol. 9, 28:0 ff.), A mmilar 
Rennes performed by wo/1ea in Biblical Hebrew (e.g. Ex. 9: 21). 

This ' climax marking’ ریا دوس ی‎ nsn e as decals coe 
structions, e.g. warabdaka fakabbir wat یی‎ beca ad warrujza fakjur ‘Honour your Lord, 
Vous garment. abun collation "t (Qus 74. J. Tn thosa هلد‎ ıe tho fa M uec to TO 
to the command, analogously to the way it mguals the salient endpomt of a clause sequence, 
It 18 in to note that similar imperative constructions sometimes have an A.P. on the 
IESU LI EA of fa, e.g. Lee rs d الا سوب‎ (Hatim, 25: 10); vada w»urubi 

not worship that which is (made) of an erected stone ' ('A'Ek, 20). 
Lire bia ru et حيو عرف‎ sa يداف رايا‎ Lu lig ec ed i 
the oommand. 

"' It ıs not clear whether there us any significance m the fact that unequivocal instances of 

pause marking resumptave pronouns have been found only m Judaeo- Arabio texts. The Qur'Knio 
Soüstrudtis wa'syyåya تسیر‎ (Qur kn 3: 40) and similarly 2:41, 16:51, 16 : 58, all of 
whioh oocur at the end of the verse, may, perha be included under this head. However, the 
resumpüve pronoun ui in aes URN la usod des to to achieve the end rhyme. 
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Moabite 

The occurrence pattern of 't in the Meša“ inscription is of ir interest in this 
connexion. It has been observed above (n. 15) that in this inscription "f occurs 
only before human referents or names of towns. However, in a certain stretch 
of the text (lines 21-30) "t is not used at all, even before names of towns. Why 
this should be has so far not been satisfactorily explained.?* I believe it can 
be shown that ’t occurs in those sections of the text which constitute the 
‘ foreground ' of the discourse, whereas the section in which it is omitted 
constitutes ‘background’ material. The foreground of a text supplies the 
main points of the discourse while the background clauses do not immediately 
and crucially contribute to the speaker’s/writer’s goal, but merely assist, 
amplify, or comment on it.’ The foreground of the Meša‘ inscription is the 
narrative of Meáa"s military exploits, viz. 1-21 and 30 ff. In this section 
the events are represented as being in a temporal sequence by means of con- 
secutive tenses.#° The section from 21 to 30 constitutes the background of the 
text. It relates in non-sequential fasfifon *! (consecutive tenses are not used) 
the various building operations of Meša‘ and is intended as a supplement to 
the main narrative. It is in this background section that 't is consistently 
absent. It is quite reasonable to assume that this restriction of the O.M. in 
Moabite to the foreground of the discourse is basically the same phenomenon 
as that which has been observed in the occurrence patterns of A.P.s, viz. the 
association with salient clauses in a stretch of discourse. 


Biblical Hebrew 

In Biblical Hebrew also ’e is sometimes omitted in background clauses: 

(125) wa‘atta qohü تکت ممه‎ ‘dgala 124353 'ahat لوقن‎ parot ‘alot der lo-‘ala 
‘léhem ‘Gl wa’dsartem ’et-happardt ba‘dgala wahdsebotem bonëhem mé’ahdréhem 

‘Now then, take and prepare a new cart and two milch cows, upon which 
there has never come a yoke, and yoke the cows to the cart, but take their 
calves home, away from them.’ (I 8m. 6:7) 

The last clause is a supplementary, subordinate instruction. 

(126) wattomer lah bat-Par'ó hakkı ’et-hayyeled hazzë wohéniqthi li 1001 
’etten "et-éokürek wattiqqah ha iššā hayyeled wattontqehü 

The sentence wattiggah hata hayyeled wattenigéhü merely confirms the 
occurrence of an event which is wholly predictable from the preceding discourse. 
It is, therefore, supplementary to the main thrust of the narrative. 

There are several instances in which ’e signals closure. Consider (127) : 

(127) hafta'sm toraddép ra‘a wo’ et-saddigim yašallam tob 

* And Pharoah’s daughter said to her “ Take this child away and nurse him 
for me, and I will give you your wages.” So the woman took the child and 
nursed him’ (Ex. 2:9). 


= Some that 21-80 and 1-21, 80 ff. have been taken by the writer from two 

sources (cf. Gi 1971: 74), or that he has slip unconsciously from one style to another 
(loo. cit.). Andersen (1966 : 118) claims that in 21 "Lis unnecessary since in this section most 
of the clauses have the independent subject pronoun ود"‎ before the verb and so a nominal which 
follows the verb ‘can only be the ob eot and requires no additional identifioation '. This 
argument, in my m 15 unoonvinomg, fo or I cannot see how the grammatical relations of many 
of the clauses whi oh employ 't could be in way ambi ous if ۶ were omitted, eg. ۵ 

‘I shall subjugate Moab’ (line 6); wbn.’tb" bimn ' And f built Ba‘alme‘on ’ (line 9). 
Ho and Thompson ( (1880 : 280), also Hopper (1979), Grimes (1975, chs. iii, iv, vi). 
rie to Hopper (1979) the arrangement of events in ther natural chronological 
sequence is a feature of ` foreground ’ discourse, whereas ‘ background ' events are often arranged 
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° Evil pursues sinners but good rewards the righteous.’ (Prov. 13:21) 

Here ’ef marks the object of the second clause but not that of the first 
clause. The explanation seems to be that the 'et is being used essentially to 
mark the terminus of the parallelistio construction. | 

A similar function is also exhibited by compound nominals in that "۵4 is 
sometimes only attached to the last in a series of two or more co-ordinated 
object nouns,‘ e.g. : 

(128) bayyamim hahém hzhel Yhwh lohasleth blhüdä Rosin melek Aram 
ومه‎ ë Peqah ben-Romalyahü 

‘In those days Yahweh began to send against Judah Resin, the king of 
Syria, and Peqah, the son of Romalyaht.’ (II Kg. 16:37) 

Cf. Gn. 2: 19, II Kg. 17: 31, 23: 8, Ezek. 28 : 27, 35, Est. 2: 20, II Chr. 7: 7. 

The particle 'et sometimes also occurs with the last nominal in a compound 
of two or more nominals which are not direct objecta but either (a) subjecta of 
a verb or (b) subjects or predicates of a verbless clause, e.g. : 

(129) tha ha’ arî we'et-haddob wonäsa së maha'eder 

‘A lion and (or) a bear used to come and take a sheep from the flock.’ 
(I Sm. 17 : 84) 

Cf. I Sm. 26 : 16, Num. 3:26 (last two items have ’e). 

Similar constructions are found in the Samaritan Chronicles, e.g. : 

(130) wyrhgw Y hof wt kl Sr mw 't kl bérm wykbsw 't bodyhm 

‘Joshua and all who were with him washed the whole of their body and 
rinsed their garments.’ (MacDonald, 1964 : 268) 


(181) wyšm‘ hkhn Agdwl Y'yr bn Yhwnin wt kl ‘mw bny Yér'l hémrym "t 
bzh 


‘The High Priest Jair ben Jonathan and all his people, the Samaritan 
Israelites, heard this.’ (ibid.) 

With regard to the Biblical Hebrew examples, Blau (1954: 16) suggests 
that the phrase wo'et always has a comitative sense, i.e. ‘ together with’. He 
regards it as analogous to the Arabic constructions waw al-ma‘tyya + accusative 
and wa-’iyya. However, such an interpretation is not always appropriate. This 
is particularly clear with regard to (128) where to interpret the we'd as 
‘together with ’ would imply the unlikely situation that the lion and the wolf 
are companions. 

The particle l- in Biblical Hebrew is sometimes used in a similar way with 
the last item in a list, e.g. : 

(182) wayyihys sokertm hosobim wohärafim lohaddêš bët Yhwh wogam 
loharasé barzel 

‘And they hired masons and carpenters to repair the house of Yahweh 
and also workers of iron.’ (II Chr. 24 : 12) 

Cf. Polzin (1976 : 67) for a list of the examples of this construction in the 
Old Testament. 


Áramasc / Syriao 
The particle l- may also mark the end of a list in Biblical Aramaic and in 
Syriac, e.g. : 


4" of. Wilson (1880: 221); Konig, § 288. Wilson (ibid., 220) also refers to cases in which ۵ 
1s used only with the first of a series of oo-ordmated objects, e.g. Ex. 53:2, 2 Kg. 10: 11, Exra 
9:3, Neh. 9 : 6, I Chr. 8: 1, II Chr. 16 : 19. Such oonstructions are best analysed as instances of 
conjunction reduction‘or ' gapping '. 
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(133) pahat Yohüdaya dloÁabe Yohüdaye bet "Haha Jêk yibnon 
* Let the governor of the Jews and the elders of the Jews build this house 
of God.’ (Ezra 6:7) 


(134) wegar lohon toläfin watren 'alpin parrüsin womalka doHarran wamalka 
d.Edóm womalka nahrin walmalka daN gibin 

* And they hired thirty two thousand horsemen, the king of Harran, the 
king of Edom, the king of Mesopotamia, and the king of Nisibis.’ (Peshitta to 
I Chr. 19: 7) 

On account of the parallelism between the function of this particle and 
that of ’ef it is probably to be identified with the O.M. l- which is sound in 
Aramaic/Syriac and Late Biblical Hebrew.*? 


Amharic 

In Amharic the O.M. -n is sometimes attached to only the second of two 
co-ordinated nouns, e.g. : 

(135) balonna mostitun affalto 

‘Making the husband and wife quarrel.’ (Kapeliuk, 1972, § 8a) 

However, as Kapeliuk observes (loc. cit.), in these constructions the two 
nouns are always closely related and form a closely knit pair of items. There- 
fore they are doubtless perceived as a single concept and one O.M. is deemed 
to suffice for the whole compound nominal.** 


Several of the aforementioned discourse functions of 4.2.5 and O.M.s &re 
also performed by clauses or clause constituenta which are ‘ heavy ' in relation 
to those in the surrounding context. This particularly applies to the use of 
“heavy ' units to mark pause or closure. 

For instance, in Biblical Hebrew poetry the final verse of & poem or of & 
section is often longer than the verses which come before it (cf. Rowley, 
1975:90). In Ugaritic poetry it is common for the last stichos of a verse to be 
made longer than the preceding stichoi (UT 13:110). Also in the parallelistio 
constructions which are found in some types of Arabic prose the second member 
of the pair of parallel sentences is frequently of a greater length than the first 
(cf. Beeston, 1974 : 137). 

Additional weight may be given to the last clause in & discourse segment 
by employing a full nominal redundantly, i.e. where a pronoun or zero anaphora 
would have been admissible; of. example (136) from Syriac: 

(136) bamnatá hada Sama‘ wabhərčtā haz wabheréia ja'em wabheretà mori 
wabhoréta marges wabmanata haréta methaëëab 

‘ With one part it hears, with another it sees, with another it tastes, with ' 
another it smells, with another it feels, and with another part it thinks.’ 
(Phd., 33 : 22) 

In a similar manner pause may be expressed by using a pronominal form 
when zero anaphora is employed in & parallel position in the preceding clause, 
e.g. (137) from Arabic: 

(137) fain ra'ayta lag Yahtidi faf al wain ra'ayta 'an yuqaf hdluhu hatta 
yaj* layk مهتم‎ qami faf ‘al dalska 


4 Contra Haupt (1894). 
** À similar phenomenon 1s exhibited by some compound nominals مد‎ Akkadian, ın which 
ony tha second of the conjoined pair ıs mflected for case, e.g. da-ma-am à h-itu ' Power and 
arity ' (Ash., 8: 77). 
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‘Tf you decide to allow Y. to continue (to be cantor), do so (= so be it) ; 
and if you decide that his activities should be discontinued until he comes to 
you, bowing and humble, do that (= so be it). (Cambridge University Library, 
Or 1080.6.25, ll. 16-17) 

Note also that in this example the second clause is longer than the first. 

Friedman (1971) has shown that, m Biblical and Mishnaio Hebrew, when 
& nominal consists of two or more co-ordinated nouns the longest noun is 
usually placed in final position, e.g. 'ob woyidde‘ônt rather than yiddo‘dni wo’ db. 
This tendency to give end weight to compound nominals is attested in several 
Semitic languages.“ Often it motivates the occurrence of allomorphic variants. 
For instance, in the Aramaio papyri from Elephantine the possessive oon- 
struction sy} + pronoun is used concomitantly with | + pronoun, the ‘ heavy ' 
form zyl + pronoun only occurring within the last of a series of co-ordinated 
nominals, e.g. br whrh lky wyš zylky ‘ Any son and daughter of yours and 
any one belonging to you ' (Cowley, 1923, 8: 12); cf. ibid., 28: 8, 48: 9. 

A olimax which occurs within the body of the discourse may also be given 
particular force by expressing it in a sentence which is longer than those in the 
surrounding context. A good example of this phenomenon may be found in 
the Syriac narrative of the ministry of the apostle Adday (Brock. Chr., 12-21). 
The sentence which describes the death of the protagonist (a pivotal point in 
the discourse) is given weight by filling it out with construct chains and adverbial 
phrases (ibid., 20 : 6-9). 

This tendency to express closure or climax by adding ‘ballast’ 18 very 
likely an important motivating factor for the use of A.P.s or O.M.s in these 
locations within the discourse. In other words the A.P.s/O.M.s are added to 
give physical weight to the clause or clause constituent. However, the correla- 
tion between the situations in which A.P.s/O.M.s occur and those in which 
other ‘ballast’ material is added to clauses or clause constituents is by no 
means complete. This particularly applies to the use of A.P.s/O.M.s with 
individuated or salient referents (see Section I). Consequently the fact that 
A.P.s/O.M.s impart extra weight to a clause or clause constituent cannot be 
considered the only factor which motivates their use, although in some cases 
this is probably a contributory factor. In order to satisfactorily explain all the 
empirical data, A.P.s/O.M.s must be also regarded as expressing salience or 
individuation on a primary semantic level and not just by virtue of their 
physical weight. 


I. Further implications 

Having examined the functions of O.M.s and 4.2.8 in various Semitic 
languages on a synchronic basis, I shall now investigate some of the implications 
which the foregoing analysis has for related areas of Semitic syntax. Much of 
the ensuing discussion is concerned with hypotheses about diachronio develop- 
ment and so is, in places, necessarily more speculative than sections I and II. 


Causative prefizes 
Several scholars’ have suggested that the Semitic causative prefixes 
h- *7/8- are etymologically connected with the forms of the 3rd pers. pronoun. 


“This phenomenon is also attested in the word order of Indo-European languages; 
of. Behaghel's ' Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder ' (1909). 

At o£ Nyberg (1920), Speiser (1938). | 

*' The prefix '- هد‎ probably a later development of &-, of. the historical development of À- > ’- 
in Aramaio (Speiser, 1986, oontra Brockehmánt. GVGSS, 1, 620, Blake, 1916-17 : 877, and 
Gordon UT, 88, who claim that '- هد‎ an independent partiale). 
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This hypothesis is supported by the fact that, in most Semitio languages, there 
is, by and large, a correspondence between the form of the causative prefix and 
that of the 3rd pers. pronoun, i.e. those languages which have š- causatives 
have š- 3rd pers. pronouns while those with A- or ’- causatives have A- 3rd pers. 
pronouns,“ 

Despite the general recognition of the formal relationship between these two 
grammatical elements, there has been no satisfactory explanation of their 
functional relationship. I hope to show that an understanding of the function 
of agreement pronouns oan elucidate this problem. 

Reoently Hopper and Thompson (1980) made a study of transitivity in 
language. They define transitivity مه‎ the degree to which an aotivity is carried 
over or transferred from an agent to a patient. In their view it is & continuum 
and not an absolute quality of a clause, i.e. one clause may be more transitive 
than another. They propose various parameters which contribute to transitivity. 
One of the most important of these parameters is the individuation of the verb 
complement (op. cit., 253, 257). In other words, an action can be more effectively 
transferred to & patient which is individuated than to one which is not. 

It has been shown that A.P.s characteristically co-occur with individuated 
or salient verb complements. A.P.s, therefore, may be interpreted as morpho- 
logical signals of high transitivity in a clause. It is this which is the functional 
link between pronouns and causative prefixes, for the basic function of the 
latter is likewise to signal an enhanoed degree of transitivity in the predicate. 


Copula pronouns and case endings 

The occurrence patterns which have been discovered for A.P.s may be 
identified also in the usage of Arabic copula pronouns in verbleas clauses. 

It has generally been claimed that the Arabic copula pronoun is employed 
to separate the subject and predicate nominals of a verbless clause when both 
are definite, in order to make clear that the second nominal is a predicate, and 
not an appositive, to the first.4* The problem with this theory is that the 
copula pronoun is also used occasionally in clauses which have an indefinite 
predicate nominal, e.g. : 

(138) wal‘andbil huwa {a’trun sagirun yakünu bi ardi LHinds wasSinds 

‘The ‘andbil is a small bird which lives in India and Sind.’ (Maa'üdi, m, 
16 : 9) 

(139) husnu Pistima‘s huwa ašhā la lmuhaddsis 

‘A good audience is something which is particularly desired by the story- 
teller.’ (ibid., vr, 131:6) 

(140) wadaltka ’anna ljarada walkamäla biddats kuma fay'un wahidun 

, This is because the objective and self-perfection are one thing.’ (Miska- 
waihi, 33:11) 

(141) ya'lamüna anna kalqahum . . . huwa munazzahus ‘an hadihi l'asya's 

‘ They know that their creator is free from these things.’ (ibid., 35 : 19) 


4 Analogously m Egyptian the causative s- is related to the 8rd pers. pronouns sw 
(maso.) and sy (fem.) ( iner, 1957, $$ 48, 375). Also, an interesting typological parallel is 
exhibited by Sumerian, ın which the causative elements -n- and -b- are origmally 8rd pers. 
acousative infires (Poebel, GSG, 210, 178). ۰ 

“of. Wright, of the Arabic language, ri, $ 124; Reckendorf, SV A, $186, more 
recently Beeston (1870: 68); Eid (1988). Thus function of ‘ disamb tion ' is the one proposed 
by the Arab of. Ibn ۲۸۲. 431:7: ’anaa lgarada biki islatu اقطملا‎ ana‘ 
walfabari ' (that) the purpose of it m to eliminate the oonfusion between a m er and & 
predicates ?. n 
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(142) Wanna Uaddata hiya rahatun ‘an ’alamin 
‘ Because pleasure is relief from pain.’ (ibid., 36 : 10) 


(143) wahadshs Padabu nndfi‘atu lissibyant hiya Wlkxbari mina nndss 'aydan 
nafi‘atun 

° These forms of discipline which are beneficial for youths are also beneficial 
for adults.’ (ibid., 52 : 10) 


(144) anna lladdats kullaha fi lhagigats hiya kalasun min ’alamin warühatun 
man ta‘abin . 

*... that all pleasures are really a relief from pains and a rest from 
weariness.” (ibid., 58 : 4) 

Even if the copula pronouns were omitted in these constructions they could 
only be interpreted as predications. 

A more satisfactory explanation is that the copula pronouns occur when the 
predicate nominal is individuated. This applies not only to definite nominals 
(Hierarchy 1) but also to indefinite nominals which are specified by some form 
of qualifier (Hierarchy 5); 5° cf. examples (188)-(144), in all of which the 
predicate nominal has a modifier of some kind. 

There are grounds, therefore, for considering that the use of the Arabio 
copula pronoun is governed by principles similar to those which condition the 
occurrence of A.P.s. Nevertheless, although the occurrence of the copula 
pronoun is conditioned by the status of the predicate nominal, it agrees in 
gender and number with the subject. It is interesting to note, however, that 
in Middle Arabic the copula sometimes agrees with the predicate nominal 
(cf. Blau, 1961, § 197). 

The occurrence pattern of the Arabic copula pronoun is analogous to that 
of the nominative case inflection in the predicate of Akkadian verbless 


clauses : 5: 
PN éarr = PN is a king (indefinite) ۶ 
PN sarrum dannum = PN is a strong king (indefinite + qualifier) ® 
PN éarrum = PN is the king (definite) ** 


This suggests that there may be some historical connexion between the 
Semitic nominative case inflection -u and 3rd pers. pronouns.®® In fact, the 


“In fact the Arab grammarians recognized that the copula pronoun (damirw lash) may 
ooour when the predicate nominal هد‎ not strictly definite, cf. Sibawayhi, 1, 347: 25 f.: wa'lam 
‘anna huwa 14 yakrume ‘an taküsa fasan hatid yaküna ba‘dahA mu‘arrafatun ‘aw mä ašbaha 
lew‘arrafata mimmd tûla ... nahwa fayren minka wamitluka ‘ Know that rt هذ‎ not correct for 
kuwa to act as copula unless ıt 18 followed by a definite noun or some noun with a long modifier, 
which is like a definrte noun, such as kayrun minlu, mituba'. However, they still held that 
the essential function of the pronoun was to Seren wen 

“11 assume with Buooallata (1968) that tho stative 18 cesentially a nominal rather 
than ه‎ verbal form. 

s: of. Jacobsen (1060 : 115). 

# of. Buooellati (1968 : 5). i 

H ممع‎ n. 62 above. 

# I am adopting the view that mımation/nunation was not origmally an in oomponent 


of the Semitic case endmgs. Rather the ocourrenoe of /m/ or /n/ after case vo was probably 
& phonological expression of pause, their association with the distinction between css 


and indefinrteness m some Semitio language balig a later development (of. Gelb, 1952 : 8, who 
oomperes this phenomenon to the nu eph on in Greek, and Remer, 1960: 57). This 
hypothesis is supported by the existenoe of other instances of pausal P LR. cited by ted. 
e.g. Galilean Aramaio ‘in (cf. Syriac knddü) ; also Sibewayhi (rr, 826: 8 ff., cited by Bur. 

1040 : 11) states that the Tamfm! Arabs affixed tanwin to the last word in each verse of their 
poetry by way of a pausal form, even if the closing word was a definite noun. 
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suffix -u is attested as a 3rd pers. pronominal element in several languages of 
the Hamito-Semitic group. The Ge'ez 3rd pers. sing. gerund gatilo is to be 
analysed qutil-a-u, /a/ being a union vowel and /u/ the 3rd pers. pronominal 
ending (cf. Castellino, 1962: 88). One of the 3rd pers. sing. endings of the 
Egyptian pseudo-participle is -w or -&. According to Reinisch (1909 : 213) this 
same -10/ is suffixed to nouns in the Old Kingdom texts, e.g. nb-w (lord). 
Moreover he associates the suffix -w/-ü with the Semitic nominative ending -u 
(#arr-u). Reinisch also suggests the suffix originally expressed the concept of 
‘being '.5* This last observation is interesting for 3rd pers. pronouns in Semitic 
languages often perform the semantic function of the verb ‘to be’. The copula 
function of Arabic pronouns has been discussed above." Pronouns are used 
as copulas also in Hebrew,®* Àramaic/Syriao, and Go‘oz;* the 3rd pers. 
sing. copula u* in Ó&ha (Central Western Gurage dialect) ** and the invariable 
copula u’? in Zway (East Gurage dialect)“ are probably also pronominal in 
origin (cf. Hetzron, 1972:79; Li and Thompson, 1977 : 435). 

One may hypothesize, therefore, that the nominative inflection -u is 
historically some form of a cliticized 3rd pers. pronoun *5/verb ' to be’. In fact 
a ' recycle ' of this process may be seen in some Semitic languages, e.g. Syriac, 
in which copula pronouns are cliticized to the predicate (see n. 60). This 
analysis is supported by the existence of several parallels between the function 
of the -4 inflection and that of pronouns. It has already been shown that 
there is & degree of functional parallelism between the Arabio copula pronoun 
and the nominative inflection of the Akkadian predicate nominal. Another 
piece of evidence is the fact that constructions in which a nominal has an A.P. 
are often functionally equivalent with constructions in which the nominal 


8¢ He proposes a historica] connexion with the verb form kwn and envisages some such 
evolution as w < wy (this 18 an alternative suffix of the 0 pera paeo do Derr) < kwy > hom. 
This same development 1s found m the 3rd pers. mng. verb suffix of some Agau languages (1bid., 


25). 

57 Rid (1983) has shown that the placement of the negative morpheme m the copular clauses 
of Modern Egyptian Arabio proves that the pronominal copula 1s felt to be verbal in nature. 

# In Biblical Hebrew the functional valence of 3rd pers. pronouns and the verb käyä ıs 
shown by such examples as: ‘atid don 0083 hanndlagim LE bo'eres Migrayim ... U ۶ 
"Epraym &AfenaEl2 . . . yihyà li‘ Now, your two sons who were born to you in the land of b 
are mine... Ephraim and Manasseh shall be mine’ (Gn. 48:5); madéehdyd Fear hù wa 
lıkyöt kobár Aya ‘ What has been is now, and what is to be has already been ' (Eoo. 3:15). Indeed 
ha and My aro probably cognate (cf. Rundgren, 1065 : 154). 

# In Syriao the functional equivalence of pronouns and the verb Aewi قد‎ demonstrated by 
pede clauses such as: lek ai i mahhir-Q ... kulleh pagrük hakû wehwd ' Your whole 

y is light . . . your whole y is darknees ' (Mat. 0: 22-3). With to other Aramaio 
dialects, a good illustration is furnished by two parallel sentences which occur in a medieval 
Jewish marrage contract written in Galilean Aramaio: wónya dkryn dyhwn lyk myny yhwn 
yriyn bep Hwbiyk ... whan nwgbn dyhwwn lk myny 'ynwn yiban bbyty ' And male children that 
pos may ی‎ me shall inherit your ketwbba money . . . and female children that you may 

ve by mes dwell in my house’ (TS 12.548, Imes 26-8). 

* In Hebrew, Aramaic, and Go'ex copula pronouns occur with both definite and indefinite 
predicate nommals. In Hebrew and Ga‘az there ıs ۵ eral tendency for the pronoun to be 

before a definite predicate but after an indefinite one, e.g. Biblical Hebrew: waYdsdp 

@ haššalltt ‘ And Joseph ıs the governor’ (Gn. 42:6); Ad'dadHm ۸2 للع‎ Solémim kim مش"‎ 

* These men are at peace with us’ (ibid, 34:21). Ga‘az: تلم‎ 4 mit sr at ‘ This 1s the 
first law ۲ (Dillmann, Chr. A., 60: 19); kalo sab’ oruyan omwntu ' All men are equal ' (Chaîne, 
193). On the other hand, in Syriac the copula pronoun usually comes after both definite and 
indefinite cates in the form of an enclitio, e.g. haymdnd{d lekKind:y dalāhā ‘ Faith 1s the 
tongue of ' (PMd., 41:90); meXbAon gordg-ü “Their skin is hairless’ (Brock. Chr., 20 : 24). 

1 of. Goldenberg (1977 : 479—80). 

“ According to the classification of Hetxron (1975). 

** ممع‎ n. 61 above. 

** Bee n. 02 above. 

# of. Brockelmann, GYGSS, 1, $ 245. 
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stands extraposed in the casus rectus. A few examples will suffice.** Consider, 
for instance, the following clauses from CH : 


(145) šum-ma a-wi-lam e-hi-Xl-tum 1s-ba-sû-ma . 
‘If a man a bond seizes (him).’ (CH, XXVI: UE) 


(146) šum-ma a-wi-lum hu-bu-ul-lum e-li-šu 1-ba-ad-53-ma 

* If a man—a debt comes upon him.’ (CH, XIII: 71 ff.) 

In Arabic a pronominal agreement construction (type Zaydan darabiuhu) 
and an extrapositional construction (type Zaydun darabtuhu) are sometimes 
variant readings of the same text, e.g. : 

(147) là tajza^s n munfisan ’ahlaktuhu 

‘Do not grieve if I lose wealth.’ (al-Namir ibn Tawlab in Sibawayhi, 1, 
65: 4) 

This is the reading of the Basran school The Küfan school reads ‘in 
munfisun 'ahlaktuhu." Note also that in those Semitic languages which do 
not have case inflection, a clause the verb complement of which has an ۰ 
is often interchangeable with a clause in which the verb complement is extra- 
posed. For example, compare Josh. 17:3 weliblophád ... lo hayü lo banim 
with the duplicate passage in Num. 26: 33 uSelophad . . . lo hayü lo bänim. 

These facts suggest that the nominative inflection -u (and also zero marked 
casus rectus) signals individuation or salience * in the same way مه‎ ۶ 
Both -u and 8rd pers. pronouns, moreover, have diachronic associations with 
the verb ‘ to be 0 

It has been shown that many O.M.s signal individuation/salience in the 
same way as A.P.s. This is not the only similarity. Several O.M.s also seem 
to have an etymological connexion with the verb ‘to be’. For instance, 
Hebrew 'et and also Phoenician/Early Aramaic 'yt and Aramaic yt are probably 
to be associated with the particles of ‘ being’ yés (Hebrew), ¥, tay (Aramaic), 
and # (Ugaritic). Compare also the occurrence of the element ¢ in the copulas 
of many Ethiopian Semitic languages (Goldenberg, 1977: 479). In a similar 
manner the Amharic O.M. -n may be connected with the Ethiopian Semitic 
copula element n (Goldenberg, loo. cit.).71 


* See Khan (m tion) for full details. 
wr of al T ل بو‎ of ddl, 1, 168. 


** This semantio value of the -« is reflected in the Arabic mood system (corroborated 
to a certain extent by Ugaritio) in w. an heim eot yagulu form expresses realis whereas 
vagiula and yagtuld express emsenti ooordmg to Hopper and Thompson’s (1980) 
analysis of transitavity, realis 1s uu ea ean es ie 


la low ın transrtrvity. This correlates with the faot that the indrviduation of a verb complement 
is also amocated with high transitivity (see p. 87). 

* Note that in Syrino, in addition to A.P.s, there is an invanable focus enalitio 
pronoun - -8 which may be attached to an clause constituent, e.g. diminan-d 'ammeh ' We agree 
with him ’ (Brockelmann, Syr. Gram., 1 

TA ogical parallel is forgiahed by the Somenan verb to be.’ ME, which is sometimes 

1050.: 


and the verb-markers of the independent afirmative mdicative (cf. Goldenberg. 1977 : 479). 
For instance, m Amhanrio the imperfect form yesdbr-al, which oonsista of the verbal root + al 
(< قلله‎ = to be), is employed in affirmative main clauses. On. tho: other Hand, tho pls 
imperfect, which is used whenever the verb هد‎ and in subordmate clauses, and also the 
Jussive do not have the suffix -al, vix. yasdbr, . In other words, the verb form with -al is 
associated with high tranati contexte—realis, affirmatave, foreground (cf. Hopper and 
Thompson, 1980), whereas the without -al oocur in low tranmtivity clauses—trreaks, 
negated, und (ibid). This : reminiscent of the distinction between yagtulu and 
/ the Arabic imperfect, see n. 68. 

"On e other hand, O.M.s such as Aramaic L and Akkadian ama are primarily dative 
markers. Binos recipients are characteristioally deflnite and human the use of these particles 
was extended to mark also definite human direct objects. 9 
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The use of 'ej with the grammatical subject in Biblioal Hebrew 

Many scholars have recognized that, in addition to its function as an O.M., 
Biblical Hebrew ’ef sometimes co-oocurs with the subject of a clause.” 
Some scholars try to explain such constructions as being due to textual 
corruption 73 or else as being ‘ felt to be in the accusative ' either through an 
elided verb 74 or through attraction to the rection of a verb in a contiguous 
clause." Others claim that it adds some form of ‘ emphasis’ to the subject ; ۴ 
however, the term ' emphasis ' is used so vaguely that it is meaningleas.'? 

Although a case may be made for emending the text in a few places where 
et occurs before the subject, there are no independent reasons for interpreting 
all such constructions as scribal errors. The problem, therefore, is to explain 
why 'ej may function as both a subject marker and an object marker. In my 
view the former treatments of this question have suffered from a ‘ Euro-centrio ’ 
linguistic bias. They have all attempted to explam the constructions in terms 
of grammatical phenomena which are attested in European—especially the 
Classical— : 

Klimov (1973, 1974) has identified several languages "® with so-called 

‘ active ’-type case morphology. In such languages non-volitional intransitive 

subjects"? take accusative marking in the same way as transitive objects, 
whereas a volitional intransitive subjeot is marked for nominative case in the 
same way as transitive subjects," cf. examples (148-50) from Eastern 
Pomo, which are cited by De Lancey (1981 : 651) : 


(148) mí.p' mi.p-al 0 
he(NOM) he-ACC killed 
‘He killed him ’ (transitive subject). 
(149) mt.p’ kéluhuya 
‘He went home’ (intransitive volitional subject). 
(150) mí.p-al rá  ba.kü.ma 
he-ACC water fell 
* He fell into the water ' (intransitive non-volitional subject). 


Constructions with ’et before the subject in Biblical Hebrew can be neatly 
explained as being clauses which evince traces of ‘ active '-type (quasi-ergative) 
morphology. This is demonstrated by the fact that in nearly all instances 'et 


TÀ eg. peste EN DA $117m; Jouon, § 125); Konig, $270; Blau (1954); Saydon 


"4 Gesenius-Kautzsch, loo. at. 


pay‏ ی بر 

۲۶ of. Saydan (1004) 

T' The use of the term ‘ emphasis’ GA of جاور‎ wish ere 
not fully erstood is & oommon of works on Semitio 


syntax. 
" e.g. the languages of the Nadene, Sioux, and Gulf groups of the North American Indian 


the initlator of the event or state expressed by the cate.‏ او ای مدا ی 
Active? -typo languages are similar to ergative languages, m whioh mtranatve subjects‏ *™ 
are marked for the same case as tranmtive objects. The difference hes m the fact that in tive‏ 


Moreover, in tive as to active- languages, the case mflectzon of the 
intranative subject and transitave object هد‎ the unmar case, often realized as zero (af. De 
Lanosy, 1981). 
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co-occura with intransitive subjects (cf. Saydon, 1964: 195), all of which are to 
be construed as non-volitional. According to this interpretation the subject of 
clauses such as wo'et-kol-dogat yo’ dréka boqasqoliotEba tidbag (‘ all the fish of your 
streams shall cleave to your scales ', Ezek. 29: 4) and ’et-‘amiid he‘dnan lo-sár 
(‘the column of cloud did not depart’, Neh. 9: 19) is not the initiator of the 
action, i.e. the event is generated elsewhere. This is the sense in which Blau 
(1954: 8) interpreta the clauses, but he explains the ocourrence of ’e as 
being due to a confusion in the mind of the writer, ie. he had in mind the 
causative verbs ’adbig and hësartä respectively (cf. also Albrecht, 1929 : 278). 
Analysing these clauses as exponents of ‘ active ’-type case morphology avoids 
assuming such a weakness in the writer’s grammar. 

In a similar manner subjects of passives which are preceded by '« (of. Saydon, 
1964 : loo. cit.) may be analysed as instances of ‘ active '-type morphology. In 
many such constructions it is difficult to interpret the verb as an impersonal 


pasaive*! for it agrees in number and gender with the ' subject’, e.g. : 
(151) 'e-'arba'at "elle yulloda (II Sm. 21 : 22). 
(152) sold tinnajen 4-21۴ hase (II Kg. 18: 30). 


Abbreviations used in the text 


Ab. B. = A lonische Drigfe in Umsokrift und : ۳. ; Ht.9, M. 
imn] Tac a ici ift Ubersetrung hrsg. von raws Stol, 

Akigar = sory ikar from the Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Armeni. Ethiopic, Old Turki. 
Grek and مسا‎ verrions ip F.C. Donne T. و‎ ed 4. Soi Loue 


2nd edition, corrected, on, 1914. 

AL = Abe Gubánna, And Addis Abeba, 1961 (2.0.). 

MES. af the Ath and sixth‏ و A‏ اس تا نی مج 
centuries in Hs. rad i London, 1869.‏ 

ARM = Archives de Mari ii 2 


'A'să = Thorbecke, H., ‘ AI-'À'aà's Lo t auf Muhammad ', Morgenländische Forschungen, 
Festschrift Herrn Professor Dr. H. L. Fleischer, Leipng, 1876. 


Ash. = Pi A. C., Historical is ions of Ashrbasipal I, Chicago, 1933. 
Sear Satire ecu pr ten la, i 
0g m Codes Hammurapi, in R. Borger (1963). 

i edita et glossario expianata A. Dillmann, i 1868. 


Bruma Hui = Enuma Nid, the Babylonian epic creation, The iform text. Text established 


GAG = Boden, W. von, Grusdriss der akkadischen Grammatik (Analecta Orentalia, 33), Rome, 


952. 
PAT manne (Orga سال سسا سسا‎ tezis from 
the fret millennium (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalrum, vols. 267, 276, 9), 


Geenius Kantak — Guen Heres Grammar, second F ish edition, Oxford, 1910. 
. = Thom opto of Gilgamish, text, T ion, and notes, Oxford, 1910. 
GG e Poele. A. Chante یه‎ De ET Bocce lee 


0۳۵۵۵ = Brockelmann, O., Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
vols., Berlin, ۱ 

diim » Der Diwan des arabischen Dichters Hatim Tej, Schulthess, F. (ed.), Leipzig, 1887. 

yle Salles س‎ Heywitenna pi: Addis Ab&be, 1969 (2.0.). 


Ibn Jankh = Yoni 1bn Jankh, 54:88 al-juma*. 

Ibn Ya‘ = Jahn, G. (ed.), Ibn Ja'tá Comenentar su و‎ Mufagsal, Leipzig, 1882-88. 
Ištar = ‘ 0 Gottin Ištar ’, in R. Borger (1963). 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Sooiety. 


JNES = Journal of Near Eastern Studios. 
وی‎ geek Quarterly Rerine 
of 8 P à 
Majmà' — al-Majm&' Jork al-muhadhdhab li- Abi Zakoriyá M Ldin ibn Baraf al-awawi : 
tdärat tibai al-mentrat, Cairo, n.d. ve 


© Contra Gesenius-E sutxsoh, $ 121a, Jouon, § 128b, Blau, 1964 : 18. 
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Mas‘idi = Kitab mer&j aldhahab wa ma'ddin aljawkar texte of traduction par 0. Barbier de 
Meynard & Pavet de Courteille, 9 vols., Paris. 1861-1877. 
Monk = Gabra Sellase, Tarika zaman za mawi Moniek, Addis Ababa, 1959 (x.o.). 
Miskawoihi = Tahdhib alakklag, ed. ‘Abd al-‘ SAlih, Cairo, 1899. 
M discov D e , ed. and tr. E. W. Bu 2 vols., London, 1894-85. 
= Thureau- » F., Une relation de ما‎ Huitième Campagne de Sargon, P 1978. 
Sennaoherib = ‘ Die Feldzuge Sanherib's von Assyrien ’, in B. Borger (1968). v 
Btbewayhi = al- Kstdb, ed. H. Derenbourg, Paris. 1881-89. 
SVA = Rookendorf, H., Die syntaktischen V erkalin: ase des Arabischen, Leiden, 1895-98. 
TCL — Textes cunérformes, Musée de Louvre, Paris. 
T8 — Taylor-Sohechter Genixa Collection, elon ا‎ University Library. 
UT = Gordon, C. H., gane Textbook, Rome, 1965. 
VAG = Lewy, J., Das Verbum tn den altassyrischen Gesetzen, Berliner Beitrage zur Kaïlsohnft- 
forsohung, Bd. 1, Teil 4. 
VT = Vetus Testamenium. 
LATW = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ‘ABBASID CALIPHATE 
OF CAIRO 


By P. M. Hozr 


The re-establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Caro after its overthrow 
on the fall of Baghdad to the Mongols in 656/1258 was, as is well known, 
accomplished by the Mamlük sultan, al-Zahir Baybars, who installed succes- 
sively two refugee ‘Abbasids as caliphs in his capital. What is perhaps not 
always realized is that the two pretenders did not appear in turn and out of the 
blue at the beginning of Baybars’s reign, and that the sultan’s reasons for 
installing the first, al-Mustangir, were not identical with his reasons for in- 
stalling the second, al-Hakim. In certain respects the official account by 
Baybars’s court biographer, Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, needs to be 
supplemented and corrected.1 

Ahmad b. al-Hasan, the future al-Hakim, had had the more interesting 
career before becoming caliph.” His genealogical claim to the caliphate was not 
strong : he was a descendant in the fourth generation of the Caliph al-Mustarshid 
(612-29/1118-35). When Baghdad fell, he absconded, and sought refuge for 
a time with the tribe of Khaf&ja. Subsequently he made his way to Syria, 
where he enjoyed the protection of ‘Isa b. Muhann&, the powerful chief of 
Al Fadl. Relations with al-Nagir Yüsuf, the Ayyubid lord of Aleppo and 
Damasous, came to nothing with Hülegü's invasion of Syria, but after the 
Mongol defeat at ‘Ayn Jalüt (25 Ramadan 658/3 September 1260), ‘Isa b. 
Muhannà brought him to the notice of al-Muzaffar Qutuz, the Mamlük sultan, 
who promised to restore him, and apparently performed the bay‘a to him by 
deputy. But the sultanate quickly passed to Baybars by regicide and usurpa- 
tion, and the pretender’s hopes were again disappointed. Baybars installed as 
caliph the alternative candidate, Ahmad b. Muhammad, the son; brother and 
uncle respectively of the last three caliphs of Baghdad.* He, with other 
‘Abbasids who had been held in custody by al-Musta'sim, was set free by the 
Mongols. He too sought refuge among the Arab tribesmen, but appears to have 
done nothing in particular until Baybars heard of him, welcomed him to Cairo, 
and made him caliph. 

Ahmad b. al-Hasan, finding himself thus anticipated, fled to Aleppo, where 
a Mamlik war-lord, Àqüsh al-Barlt, was trying to carve out a kingdom for 
himself. Al-Barl! performed the bay‘a to him, and gave him a force of Turco- 
mans, with which he set out for Harrän and the Euphrates. He had already 
made a suocesaful raid in this region with the Arabs of Al Fadl in the previous 
year. However, at ‘Ana he met his kinsman and rival, the Caliph al-Mustangir, 
who had been despatched by Baybars with an expeditionary force against 
Baghdad. The two continued their advance until in a battle with the Mongols 
in Muharram 660/November 1261, al-Mustangir disappeared from history. 
Al-Hakim survived to make his way to Cairo and the caliphate. 

What were Baybars’s reasons for recognizing al-Mustangir as caliph? One 
was undoubtedly a desire to legitimate his power. He was not only personally 
a usurper, having obtained the throne by the killing of his predecessor Qutuz 


1 Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir, al-Rawd al-rähir f1 strat al-Malik al-Zahir (ed. ‘Abd al-‘Axtx 
al-Khuwaytir), al-Rry&d [1396/1976], 98-112, 141-8. 
3 AI-Gafad!, al-Wàft bi’Lwafaytt, vr (ed. Sven Dedering), Wiesbaden, 1972, 317-18 (no. 2819). 
> Al-Safodi, Waft, vir (od. ‘Abbiis), Wiesbaden, 1969, 884-6 (no. 3378). 
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but the Mamlik sultanate itself had supplanted the Ayyubids. Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zàhir's biography bears witness to Baybars’s sensitivity in this respect, since 
it is careful to present him in a threefold guise as the true successor to the 
Ayyubids, the Heerkontg of his Turkish Mamlük comrades, and the paragon of 
Muslim rulers. The desire for legitimacy may account for the speed with which 
the restoration of the caliphate was carried out. Baybars received al-Mustansir 
in Cairo on 9 Rajab 659/9 June 1261. Four days later, his credentials were 
publicly attested; Baybars performed the bay'a to him, and in return was 
invested with the universal sultanate. On 17 Rajab/17 June, the new caliph 
pronounced the khufba in the Citadel mosque, and on 4 Sha‘ban/4 July there 
was an impressive public ceremony when the sultan was robed in the black 
livery of the ‘Abbasids and a diploma conferring plenary power on him was 
read. In the following month, another ‘Abbasid court usage was revived when 
the caliph invested Baybars with the futuwwa in the presence of witnesses. 

A farther purpose may, however, be seen in the installation of al-Mustangir 
as caliph. His arrival in Cairo occurred at a time when although the Mongol 
conquests had been halted, the frontier between Mamlik Syria and the 
llkhanate was not yet stabilized. Two Mongol invasions of Syria had been 
defeated, at ‘Ayn Jülüt and again near Hims in Muharram 659/December 
1260. There was hostility, which was to culminate in warfare, between Hülegü 
and Berke Khan of the Golden Horde. In the circumstances, an offensive against 
the Ilkhanate seemed feasible. Baybars had agents ready to his hand in the 
three sons of Badr al-Din Lu'lu', the late atabeg of Mosul, who had died as 
Hülegü's vassal. Al-Salih Isma‘tl,-who hoped to obtain Mosul itself, came in 
to Baybars in Sha‘ban 659/July 1261; his two brothers were the claimants 
respectively to the Jazira and Sinjar. The caliph with his appeal to the tribal 
Arabs of bädiyat al-Sham usefully complemented this arsenal of potential 
client-rulers in al-‘Irag, and the four men set out on their doomed enterprise 
with the consequences for al-Mustangir which have been described. So ended 
the first ‘Abbasid caliphate of Cairo. It had lasted leas than six months. 
Baybars, perhaps in self-justification, boasted to Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir that he 
had spent no lees than 1,060,000 dinars on the caliph and the princes of Mosul. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s nephew, Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali, writing with the hindsight of a later 
generation, expresses his surprise that Baybars should believe that the numerous 
and victorious Mongol armies could be effectively opposed by so small a foroe.* 
But there is no need to suspect bad faith in Baybars: the political attuation 
in 659/1261 made the enterprise seem by no means a forlorn hope. 

The circumstances of al-Häkim’s elevation to the caliphate differed con- 
siderably from those which had attended al-Mustangir. Having escaped from 
the battle which saw the end of his kinsman, he again took refuge with ‘Isa b. 
Muhann&. He got in touch with Baybars, and made his way to Cairo, where 
he arrived in Rabi‘ IT 660/March 1262. Unlike his predecessor, he was not 
hurried into publio recognition as caliph; his installation did not take place 
until 2 Muharram 661/16 November 1262. The reasons for this delay may 
have been partly personal, partly due to changes in the political situation. 
Personally, al-Hakim was olearly a more considerable figure than al-Mustansir. 
He had already twice been recognized as caliph—but by two of Baybars's 
defeated rivals, Qutuz and al-Barlt, and was thus to some extent a potential 
focus of opposition. Baybars’s haste to install al-Mustangir may indeed have 
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* SA! b. ‘All, Huss al-mandgib al-sirriyya al-muntaca‘a min al-sira al-fdhiriyya (ed. ‘Abd 
el-'Axtx b. ‘Abdallih al-Khuwaytr), (al-Riy&q, 1306/1976], ۰ 
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been due partly to a desire to anticipate the arrival of this second and less 
attractive claimant. Al-Hakim had gained military experience and some success 
in his earlier adventures, and he had a powerful friend who could provide him 
with a fighting force in ‘Iai b. Muhannë. As far as the politioal situation waa 
concerned, Baybars had no further need of caliphal legitimation, and it is 
noticeable that he received no new diploma promulgated in al-Hakim’s name. 
Only on the day after his installation did the caliph pronounce a khutba praising 
the sultan, and urging the people to obedience and the Holy War. Furthermore, 
it was now clear that there could be no hope of establishing a client-caliph in 
Baghdad. Mosul had fallen to the Mongols, and al-Salih Ima had been put 
to death in the summer of 1262. There was thus no military role for al-Hakim 
to play, and from Baybars’s point of view it was undesirable that he should 
enjoy much publicity. Whereas al-Mustangir had been furnished with a 
caliphal household and a private army, al-Hakim was given a residence in a 
tower of the Citadel, and provided with tutors to improve his religious education. 

In one important matter, however, al-Hakim was required to fulfil a political 
function, although as a puppet only. The rift between the two western Mongol 
rulers, Hülegü and Berke, offered considerable advantages to Baybars, who by 
establishing an alliance with Berke could ease the pressure on his Syrian frontier. 
Furthermore, since the territory of the Golden Horde was at this time the 
principal reoruiting-ground for Mamlüks, an understanding with ite ruler was 
greatly in Baybars’s interest. He was not slow to open diplomatic relations 
with Berke. In 660/1261-2,-he had written to the khan, urging him to the 
Holy War against the infidel Hülegü, who for the sake of his Christian wife 
was favouring the Christians. Then in Muharram 661/November—December 
1262, he sent ambassadors to Berke, from whom in turn he received an embassy 
in Rajab 661/May 1263. The diplomatic situation was nevertheless one of 
some delicacy. Berke was after all a descendant of Chingiz Khan in the eldest 
line; Baybars, however extensive his dominions and great his power, was a 
self-made ruler of unknown parentage. It was here that the caliph, the Prophet’s 
cousin, could usefully serve as a mouthpiece in communicating with the convert 
to Islam. The formal entente was conveniently supplemented by the brother- 
hood of the futuwtwa, here playing a part very like that of the orders of chivalry 
in the West. Baybars had been initiated by al-Mustansir, as has been mentioned. 
On 3 Ramadan 661/11 July 1263, through the agency of one of his magnates, 
he invested al-Hakim, who on the following night, and by the same agent (not 
a member of his own entourage) invested Berke’s ambassadors. On the previous 
Friday, they had heard the caliph pronounce in the kAtdba the name of their 
master after that of Baybars. They had an audience of the caliph, in which he 
conveyed appropriate sentiments to Berke, and urged him to the Holy War. 
It was the start of a collaboration which survived Berke’s death and the 
Buoceaslon of a non-Muslim in 664/1266.5 

Al-Hakim reigned (but did not rule) for forty years until his death in 
701/1301, and was the progenitor of a dynasty of caliphs which finally vanished 
only after the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. The unbroken succession, as well 
as the long reigns of several individual caliphs, indicates that they stood apart 
from the turbulent factional politics of the Mamlūk sultanate, and passed their 


3 Ibn ‘Abd al-Z&áhr, Rawd, 178-4. 

* For & valuable stud oF the ل‎ see J.-C. Garcin, ' ire, oppotmtıon politique e$ 
iétisme traditionaliste le Husn اه‎ de Ganka A Annales Islamologiques, VI, 
967, 83-00. 
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days in retired obscurity and impotence. The caliph’s principal functions were 
ceremonial, and in one respect at least his role grew in importance some deoades 
after the restoration of the caliphate, namely in legitimating by his presence, 

and sometimes by his word and act, the accession of a new sultan. The necessity 
for such symbolic and publio legitimation seems to have been a consequence of 
the installation of sultans by rival factions of magnates from the late seventh / 
thirteenth century onwards. 

Perhaps the first instance of the caliph’s presence at the accession of a 
sultan occurred in 698/1299, when al-Nagir Muhammad was brought back 
from exile and reinstated as nominal sultan—he was then about 14 years of 
age.’ On this occasion, the sultan was enthroned in the presence of the Caliph 
al-Häkim and the chief judges, who do not seem, however, to have played an 
active part in the proceedings. Ten years later, when al- Nasir Muhammad was 
again in exile, and the throne was taken by al-Muzaffer Baybars, the usurper 
sought to secure his position (which he had accepted with reluctance) by 
obtaining a diploma from the Caliph al-MustakfI I, conferring plenary powers 
on him. When after the death of al-Nasir Muhammad at the end of his third 
reign in 741/1341, twelve of his descendants were set up and cast down by 
Mamlük factions in the space of forty years, the participation of the caliph in 
the installation of the sultan is almost invariably noted by the chroniclers. 
On some occasions at least an elaborate ceremony was staged, as on the 
accession of al-Mansür Abi Bakr, al-Nàgir Muhammad’s son and first successor. 

This nominal sanction by the caliph of the newly installed sultan did nothing 
in reality to secure the latter’s position or that of the faction which sponsored 
him. Al-Mangür Abū Bakr reigned lees than two months before he was deposed. 
The usage, however, continued, not only under the later Qalawinids but also 
during the Circassian succession in the ninth/fifteenth century, when the 
sultanate passed by usurpation to a series of war-lords. The accession of the 
last Mamlük sultan, al-Ashraf Tiimanbay, in 922/1516 came at a time when the 
traditional observances were particularly hard to carry out. The reigning 
caliph, al-Mutawakkil I, had accompanied Sultan Qänsawh al-Ghawri to 
Syria, and was a prisoner in the hands of the Ottomans. Fortunately he had 
left as his deputy in Cairo his father, al-Mustamsik, who had abdicated in 
914/1508. The delegation of powers to the deputy caliph was attested, and for 
the last time an ‘Abbasid formally confirmed the authority of a Mamlük 
sultan. The manner in which this was done was a significant indication of the 
change over two and a half centuries in the respective positions of caliph and 
sultan. When al-Mustangir was installed in 659/1261, Baybars performed the 
bay‘a to him as the head of the Muslim community. In 922/1516 by contrast, 
as on some (perhaps all) previous occasions since at least the accession of 
al-Nagir Ahmad in 742/1342, the roles were reversed, and the caliph performed 
the bey‘a to the sultan.’ Khalil al-Zahirt, writing in the reign of Sultan Jaqmaq 
(842-57 /1438-53), propounded a new constitutional theory in the light of these 
developments. In his account of the sultanate, he writes as follows: 


۲ Garcin, ‘ Histoire’, p. 55, n. 1, states that ‘ L'investiture accordée per le calife au sultan 
est notée Maqrix: à partir de Malik ‘Adil Katb en 694’. 

® Tbn Poghrfofrdi, al Nujam al-sihsra (Cairo edn.), X,4—5; tr. P. M. Holt, ‘ The position and 
power of the Mamlük sultan’, BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1976, 244. 


* e.g. on the accession of وت( له‎ Ahmad : ‘ahu al-khalifa bi'IL-saltana (Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nwjüm, x, 60); al-Sëlih HAjj! c 1581): ya ap pi a oe lahu alumard’ 
(ufam, xT; OD: al-Mangir i (7 fih s we dt wah ya ie. 

Loaltana (Nwyüm, xr, 819) : Sie). ean al-khalifa qima 


lahu wa-ajlasake 1-16 voa-bdya abe b'l aiana (Najim, xiv, 211); Muhammad b. Qéyitbäy 
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The Prophet (the blessing of God be upon him and peace) was truly tho 
controller of the world; then the caliphate was transferred to the Imam 
Abū Bakr al-Siddfq, then the Companions and the caliphs (may God be 
pleased with them all) inherited it one after another, until it is now 
effected by the mubdya‘a of the Commander of the Faithful by the agree- 
ment of the holders of power and the ‘ulama’ and the pillars of the August 
State, and the assent of their lordships the amirs and the divinely-aided 
armies [lacuna].1° 


Elsewhere Khalil al-Z&hirf bears witness to the degradation of the caliph from 
his once unique and supreme position in the Umma. In his chapter on the 
caliphate, he begins by describing the caliph and his functions in traditional 
terms as God’s representative on earth, the divinely-appointed ruler, whose 
commission alone creates a legitimate sultan. Then in his last few lines on the 
subject, he descends to the practical realities of the contemporary caliphate : 


His appointment is to concern himself with scholarship and to have a 
library. If the sultan travels on some business, he is to accompany him for 
the benefit of the Muslims. He has numerous sources of revenue for his 


expenses, and fine dwellings." 


At best the caliph was a nominal head of the Religious Institution, but without 
any jurisdiction. Towards the end of the Mamlük sultanate, he is most frequently 
mentioned as accompanying the four chief judges when they went up to the 
Citadel at each new moon to congratulate the sultan. 

The few interventions of the caliph in Mamlük politics were usually both 
involuntary and unprofitable. One such incident was in connexion with the 
usurpation of al-Muraffar Baybars, referred to earlier. Not only did the sultan 
obtain a diploma on his enthronement in 708/1309, as we have seen, but a few 
months later, when the revolt which was to restore al-Nagir Muhammad was 
making headway, al-Mustakfi I furnished Baybars with a second instrument, 
confirming his authority as against the hereditary claim of his opponent, the 
son of Qaläwün. The essential passage is: 


I have shown you my pleasure with the slave of God Most High, al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar Rukn al-Din, as my deputy in the kingship of the Egyptian 
territories and the Syrian lands. I have set him in place of myself because 
of his religion, his competence, his ability and his favour to the Muslims. 
I deposed his predecessor after learning of his abdication from the kingship. 
I deemed this to bé my function, and the four judges gave their judgments 
therein. And know (may God have mercy upon you) that kingship is 
childless [al-mulk ‘agim], and does not pass by inheritance to anyone from 
predecessor to successor or in order of seniority. I have besought the choice 
of God Most High, and appointed al-Malik al-Muraffar as governor over you. 


901/1496): fa-biya'ah« al-khallfa bi'l-saltena (Ibn Tyas, Badd's' al-ruhür, Iu, 824); al-Z&hir 
wh (004/1498) : fa-bdyc‘ahe al Ekalifa bi'l-saltasa (Bada’i', Ir, 406) ; a اج‎ 

(922/1518): fa-biya'a al-suliän amir al-mu'minin Ya'güb wiyübatam ‘on | Mukhammad 
له‎ Mutawakkil (BadA'i', v, 105), tr. Gaston Wiot, Journal d'un bourgeois de Caire, I [Paria], 
1860, 96, ‘ Le sultan dono le serment de l'émir des croyants Xa gab mandaté son 
Mutawaklol’. It should be noted, however, that on the accession of Calrphs al-Mustakf! II 
(845/1441) and al-Q£'im (855/1450), Ibn Taghribirdi “y banat mubdya'at al-khalifa [fulän] 
bil. a (Nujam, xv, 340, 482) without specifying who performed the bay'a to the caliph 
on these occasions. 

1* Khalil b. Shahîn al.Z&hiri, Zubdat kaskf al mamAlik (ed. Paul Ravaise), Parts, 1894, 54 

u Khalil al-Zkhiri, Zubdat, 0 
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Whosoever obeys him, obeys me; and whosoever disobeys him, disobeys 
me; and whosoever disobeys me, disobeys Abu’l-Qasim my cousin (the 
blessing of God be upon him and peace). 


When Baybars sent a report of the promulgation of this diploma to his son-in- 
law, Burulgh! al-Ashrafi, whose troops were deserting en masse to al-Nasir 
Muhammad, the amir's comment to the messenger was disconcertingly realistio : 
‘Stupid fellow! For God's sake—nobody takes any notice of the caliph!’ 
Unfortunately for al-Mustakfi, notice of him was taken by al-Nagir Muhammad. 
When the sultan was enthroned for the third time on 2 Shawwal 709/5 March 
1310, the caliph attended in accordance with precedent, and approached 
al-Näsir Muhammad to greet him. The sultan addressed him with heavy irony : 
* Why are you here to greet a rebel ? Was I a rebel? Is Baybars a scion of the 
‘Abbasids f ’ The caliph’s countenance fell, and he spoke not a word.13 The 
consequences of his support of Baybars were indeed unpropitious for him: he 
never regained the sultan’s favour, was twice incarcerated, and died an exile 
in Qus in 740/1339. 

In the following century, the caliphate and the sultanate were briefly 
combined in the person of al-Musta'In, the great-grandson of al-Mustakft I. 
It was an episode which demonstrated the political impotence and insignificance 
of the caliph, who served as a puppet in the hands of the Mamlük magnates," 
The occasion was the failure of Barqüq's attempt to establish an hereditary 
sultanate. His son, al-Nagir Faraj, succeeded him in 801/1399 at the age of 
ten, was deposed in 808/1405, restored a few weeks later, and finally clashed 
with the great Syrian amire headed by Shaykh al-Mahmfid! and Nawrüs 
al-Hafizi, An expedition which he led against them was defeated on 13 Muhar- 
ram 815/25 April 1412, and the caliph, who had accompanied him, fell into the 
bands of the rebels. They decided to set up al-Musta‘In as sultan to enable 
them to overthrow Faraj, who was besieged in Damascus. Al-Musta‘in, who ۰ 
was both fearful and reluctant, was tricked into accepting the sultanate. Faraj 
surrendered on 11 Safar/23 May. He was tried by a commission of amirs, 
juriste and ‘ulama’, and sentenced to death. There was deep division over the 
propriety of this, since Faraj had surrendered on terms, but the caliph-sultan 
had used his influence with the judges and jurists against his deposed 
predecessor. 

On 2 Rabr ۲۲/12 July, al-Musta'In entered Cairo in the company of Shaykh, 
who henceforth dominated him. The caliph-sultan’s attempts to ire real 
power and even public recognition were frustrated. On 8 Rabr 1۲/18 July, he 
invested Shaykh as atabak al-‘asäkbir in Egypt, and formally conferred plenary 
powers on him. Shaykh was in fact determined to obtain the sultanate. His 
chief opponent, Nawrflz, was safely absent as governor-general of Syria. 
Al-Musta‘tn’s situation is pathetically described by Ibn Taghribirdi: 


The caliph became homesick for his kinsmen in the vast palaces of the 
Citadel; he was uneasy at the lack of visitors. In vain he regretted the 
position into which he had entered. To speak of his regret would not bring 
amirs or anyone else to his aid, so he kept silence about his distress.15 


33 Ibn Taghribird!, Nujam, viu, 268. 
4 Ibn irdi, Weft, Ix, 8. 

14 Ibn Taghribird!, Næjüm, xm, 189-208. 
1 [bn Taghribirdt, Nwf&m, xu, 204. 
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He was not to oocupy the position for much longer. On 16 Jumada 1/24 August, 
his diploma conferring plenary powers on Shaykh was published, and the 
atäbak began to behave like a sultan. Three weeks later, on 8 Jumada II/ 
15 ۳ the last obstacle was removed from Shaykh’s path when the death 
of his only serious rival in Cairo, Baktamur Jilliq, enabled him to canvasa the 
support of the other amirs for his own accession. He was installed by acclama- 
tion on 1 Sha‘bän/6 November, and al-Musta'In resigned the sultanate as he 
had accepted it six months before—reluctantly and under compulsion. His 
remaining career was one of humiliation. In 816/1414, he was deposed from 
the caliphate in favour of his brother, al-Mu'tadid II. He was held in the 
Citadel until 819/1417, when he was sent as a prisoner (with the three sons of 
Faraj) to Alexandria. There he died of plague in 833/1430. He was less than 
40 years old. 

The legend that the Caliph al-Mutawaklil IH formally transferred the 
caliphate to Selim the Grim on the overthrow of the Mamlük sultanate has long 
been recognized as a fabrication. One small scrap of contemporary evidence 
of its fictional nature has not perhaps been generally noted. The Syrian 
chronicler, Ibn Tülün (880-953/1473-1546) introduces each year in his annals 
Mufäkahat al-khsllàn with the name of the reigning caliph, and he continues 
this practice over the period of the Ottoman conquest down to 926/1519-20, 
where the fragment breaks off. At the opening of 4.H. 924, Ibn Tülün, after 
mentioning ‘the Caliph, Commander of the Faithful, al-Mutawakkil 'ala'll&h ’, 
adda ‘and he has been sent under escort from Egypt to Istanbul by sea’. In 
A.H. 926, he adds ‘and he is dwelling in Istanbul '* Thus not only is there 
no mention of a transfer of the caliphate, but also Ibn Tülün (and doubtless 
others) saw no break in al-Mutawakkil’s reign when power passed from 
Tümänbay to Selim. 

Nevertheless with the caliph a state prisoner in Istanbul, the ‘Abbasids 
quickly passed into obscurity. They left, however, one or two traces in later 
history. In his necrology for 1220/1805-4, al-Jabart! notices perhaps the last 
notable descendant of the caliphs, ‘Uthman Efendi b. Ba'd al-‘Abbast al-Ansg&ri, 
who had had a lucrative career as a financial official in Egypt.” Leas historically 
verifiable is the traditional claim of the Ja'aliyyün, one of the great tribal 
groups in the northern Sudan, to be ‘Abbasids.* The claim may be no more 
than an attempt to acquire an illustrious ancestry, like that whioh linked the 
royal house of Weasex with the biblical patriarchs through Bceaf, son of Noah, 
who was born in the Ark. Or it may have had political implications, since the 
Funj overlords of the Ja'aliyyün in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
claimed to be Umayyads. Yet the genealogy may preserve a remote historical 
memory of the coming to Nubia after the Ottoman conquest of Egypt of 


refugees from the caliph’s entourage. 


Ibn Tan, همطل‎ Bin (od. Mohamed Mota), Cairo, 1964, 78, 90. The oorre- 


spon Aing pases ior AH. 026 in lost, 

11'A aD labar ‘Aja ib ,عقطلةله‎ nı, 355-6. 

18 Various referenoes in the Gês: (Rê i ancient) translated in H. A. MaoMichael, 
A history of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge, 1922, ii. The text of a genealogy compiled m 
1361/1042, 'Abdallàh Muhammad al-Khabir, en TA nasab alJa‘aliyyin al musammaä 
۲ al-hagin, has recently been published by ‘A Al! Ibrihim of the Instatute of African 
and Asian Studies, Khartoum [n.d.]. See also P. M. Holt, ' The genealogy of a Sudanese holy 
family’, BSOAS, xiv, 2, 1081, 262-72. 


TOWARDS A CLASSIFICATION OF BEDOUIN DIALECTS 
IN ISRAEL 
By Juprra RosENHOUSE 


The purpose of the present article is to examine the available date on 
Bedouin dialects in Israel and to attempt to classify them with a view to 
placing them in the larger framework of Bedouin dialects in the region as a 
whole. Section I below presents a geographical-demographical review of 
Bedouin groups in Israel as background information to support the linguistic 
material. The linguistic discussion which follows is based mainly on material 
from the following sources: for the Negev dialects, Bergsträsser’s 
(1915), Bauer (1913), Blano (1970), and Piamenta (1979); for the Raahàida 
dialect in the Judean Desert, Katz (1980); for North Israeli Bedouin dialects, 
Rosenhouse (1980, 1982) ; for Bedouin dialects outside Israel, in Jordan, Syria 
and Northern Najd, Cantineau (1936-7), Cleveland (1963), Palva (1976, 1980), 
Abboud (1964), and Ingham (1982). 


I. Bedouin groups in Israel today 

The situation in Israel today is of interest for research because of the complex 
political changes which have taken place there during this century: Ottoman 
rule, followed by the period of the British Mandate, and then in 1948, the 
establishment of the independent state of Israel. The period since then has 
been marked by a process of intensive modernization in all walks of life. As 
more land was taken over for settlement and agriculture the Bedouin’s ability 
to roam absolutely freely has gradually come to an end. Most of the Bedouin 
are now settled (in 1948 some chose to leave the country, while others changed 
their locations), or they at least lead a semi-sedentary, semi-nomadic life in the 
areas allotted to them. The process of sedentarization of the Bedouin in Israel 
is recorded in the literature as early as the beginning of the century (see, e.g., 
Musil, 1908), but because of government aid and incentives it has become more 
organized and widespread in recent decades. 

Two major groups of Bedouin are found in Israel, in parallel with the 
geographical structure of the country: the Bedouin of the Negev and the 
Bedouin of North Israel, ie. Galilee. As indicated above, some linguistic 
research has been done on both groups. Between these two distinct regions 
lies the central area which includes the coastal plain, the hilly area of Samaria 
and Judea, and the Judean Desert. Except for the coastal plain, this area lay 
outside Israeli borders until 1967, and the only linguistic study on a Bedouin 
dialect of the area known to me is that of Katz (1980) on the Rashaida. Katz’s 
data need not necessarily apply to the other Bedouin dialects of the area, 
although it seems likely that further research will find some elements of 


Ll. Bedouin tribes and tribal groups in North Israel 

Most of the Bedouin who remained in the area after 1948 have settled in 
rural villages. Some are being settled near urban centres such as Nazareth and 
Shfar‘am. The Bedouin of this area number about 35,000 people, i.e. about 
40 per cent of the Bedouin population of the country as a whole, and most are 
settled m the Allonim-Shfar‘am Hills (see Golani, 1966); Bergsträsser referred 
to them as ‘die Beduinen des Waldes’. A characteristic of this group is their 
great number of tribal fractions. Among the major tribes of the North Israel 
Bedouin are: the Hugérat—numbering about 3000, with their tribal centre at 
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Bir al-Maksür; the Zbedat—sbout 2200, with their main village of Basmat 
Tab'ün (but they have many secondary quarters in other villages, not necessarily 
populated by Bedouin only, e.g. Sakhnin); the Lhéb, whose main village is 
Tiba, near the Lake of Tiberias and who number about 3000; the Grifat, with 
about 2500 people, centred in B&t Zarzir (this village also has the Gawamis 
tribe, the Mazarfb and a group of the Lhéb, each tribe living in separate quarters, 
but sharing the main public services); the Ka‘abiyya—about 1500 people, 
genealogically related to the Hugérat; the Hağağra, with about 800 people, 
living in a village not far from Bst Zarzir on one side and the Ka'abiyya on 
the other; the Hilf—a tribe of about 800 people, formed fairly recently on the 
basis of an agreement between several tribal fractions and centred at a village 
not far from Basmat-Tab'‘ün. Mt. Tabor has two Bedouin villages, one the 
centre of the Shibli, who also include families of the Sbéh clan and number 
about 2000 people; the other, the centre of the Sa‘afda, is called Umm al-Ganam 
and has about 1000 people; the Saw&'id are a fairly large tribe with several 
centres on Mt. Cammon (*ammäne) where there are about 1500 people with 
a further 600 or so in the Allonim-Shfar‘am Hills area. Near the Lebanese 
border there is the tribe of ‘Aramsha with about 800 people in a few settlements. 
Thus the picture is very different from the one described by Ashkenazi (1938). 


1.2. The coastal plain 

Ashkenazi (1932) lists some 30 Bedouin tribes and tribal fractions living in 
this area, originating in part from the south, i.e. the Negev and the Ghaza 
Plain (e.g. the Sawarka), in part from the east, e.g. from the Hwëtät in Jordan, 
while others came from the north (Zbedat, Hamdün, Gaw&rna). Still others 
were bedouinized fellahin and liberated slaves. The biggest tribes were those 
of the Abu-Kisk or Kuëük of southern origin, and the Turkmen, mainly from 
the north. The Kuëük used to live near Kfar-Saba, and the Turkmen near 
‘Kin Shemer. Some of these Bedouin were already semi-sedentary at the time 
Ashkenazi wrote (he also noted the linguistic levelling process taking place 
even then). After 1948 many left the area and some were completely absorbed 
into the local rural Arabic population. At present some Turkmen are known to 
be in the Baga al-Garbiyya and Kafr Qara‘, and there are Kuëük in Galgäliya 
and Lod (Lydda) Near Ben-Shemen there is a group of Negev Bedouin who 
arrived some fifteen years ago when the Negev was stricken by drought. Some 
Gawarna Bedouin are now settled in Muqeéble where they were moved from 
Hertseliyya during the British mandate. Near Hadera there was until recently, 
when the area was given over to industry, a group of the Mafÿar Bedouin. 
I could discover no linguistic study of the speech of these Bedouin and it is not 
clear how much, if any, of its Bedouin nature is preserved. 


I.3. Samaria, Judea and the Judean Desert 

This area came under Israeli rule in 1967, having been under Jordanian rule 
since 1948. As far as one can ascertain from official records, the Bedouin who 
were in Samaria before 1967 either moved away or were completely sedentarized. 
Rubay‘a (1974) lists (p. 64) in the Nablus area about 8550 members of the Beli 
and “Azazma tribes whose main habitat in Israel is the Negev, and also Sinai 
(a Beli tribe is also found in the north-west part of the Arabian Peninsula). 
The same list gives 4700 Bedouin from the Tiy&hs, Terabin and Gebarät tribes 
as living in the Jerusalem district ; this probably refers to those Bedouin living 


1 For dem phic information on Bedouin in the Lod-Ramla area, see Shmu'eli (1978, 387). 
1I am inde to Mr. J. Dagour, Tel-Aviv, and Mr. Mashiach, Haifa, for their help with 
information on these groupe. 
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in the Hebron Hills. Rubay‘a also lista some 42,000 ‘ semi-Bedouins’ who are 
said to be scattered throughout Jordan, including the West Bank. Cleveland's 
paper (1963) deals with four dialect groups in the West Bank. 

In the Judean Desert, east of Samaria and the Judean Hills, there are still 
a few Bedouin tribes in various stages of nomadism or sedentarization. Shmu’eli 
(1970) notes the followmg tribes (arranged here in geographical order from 
north to south): ‘Arab al-Sawähra, ‘Arab Ibn ‘Ubayd (‘Abidiyya); ‘Arab 
al-Ta'àmra; ‘Arab al-Rashàida; ‘Arab al-Ka‘äbna: ‘Arab al- . The 
Ta'àmra are a union of three tribes, and the ‘Abfdiyya are also a large tribe 
with a complex structure, but its families claim descent from a common 
ancestor, unlike the Ta‘amra. Both tribes are, in fact, sedentary, while others 
like the Rashàida are still semi-nomadic. 

Along the Jordan Valley there are four more major Bedouin tribes: ‘Arab 
al-Negérat, ‘Arab al-Ka‘abna (who claim blood ties with the Ka‘abna of the 
Judean Desert and the Ka‘abiyya of North Israel), the Sa'tdiyya, and ‘Arab 
al-‘Arénat (near Jericho). As far as their dialects are concerned, Bergstrüsser 
(1915) and Blanc (1970) have brief notes on the subject, the only full description 
of any tribal dialect being, as far as I know, Katz (1980), mentioned above. 


1.4. The Negev 

Blanc’s paper (1970) is based mainly on the speech of the Zullam con- 
federation, but he claims it is also valid for other tribes of the Negev, i.e. the 
Tiyäha, ‘Azazma and the Terabin, who made up three-quarters of the Bedouin 
population in pre-1948 Negev. Blanc notes (1970, p. 114, n. 6) that the data 
on the Gehalin deduoible from Bergsträsser (1915) ‘ is partly similar and partly 
different from the Negev dialect he [B.] himself studied ', which seems to in- 
dicate that the Bedouin dialects of the Hebron area do not belong to the same 
type as those of the Negev. Other tribes living in the region of Sinai whose 
dialects are apparently similar to the Negev dialect include the Gebarat, 
Hanagrin, Sa‘idiyyin and Ahaywat. Tribes such as the Neserat, Sawarka and 
Rmélat (also mentioned by Oppenheim, 1943, and Musil, 1908), further along 
the coastal plain of Sinai, have not so far been studied in detail. Piamenta’s 
material (1979), which includes the Sawarka and the Rmélat, and data collected 
by F. Stewart from the Ahaywat (1981) seem to indicate that these belong to 
the same group-type; Blano himself writes (1970 : 118) that ‘ dialect differences 
between the Zulläm and the rest are minor; Musil’s assumption that the Negev 
constitutes a dialect area is thus corroborated, apart from the question of how 
far this dialectal type extends into the Sinai peninsula ’. 


I. Linguistic analysis 
11,1. Major linguistic features of Bedouin dialects in Israel 

Table 1 below presents some important linguistic features, drawn from the 
phonetio, morphological and lexical areas, which would seem to be appropriate 
to a linguistic comparison of this kind. Some of the features are common to 
the Bedouin dialects studied here, being typical of Bedouin dialects in general, 
by contrast with the sedentary dialects of the region. Some differences were 
found between Bergsträsser (1915) and the linguistic data used in this table. 
These differences may be due to the originally non-homogeneous nature of the 
dialects of the North, to interference from local sedentary dialects which have 
in the meantime (since 1915) penetrated the Bedouin dialects more deeply, and 


? For more information on these tribes see Oppenheim (1943) and Shalem (1968). 
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to Bergstrüsser's lack of adequate information on those tribes studied by 
Blanc, Piamenta and Kats. 

Bergstrasser’s classification has, on the whole, remained valid even to the 
present. His classification of Bedouin dialects of the area (map 40) cuts the 
country into bands from north to south, more or less as has been done 
descriptively here. The Jordan Valley also serves as a border between eastern 
and western dialect areas along Judea and northern Negev. The Galilee, 
however, is linked with the Golan (Gaulan) area, Samaria, and the eastern side 
of the Jordan, south of Lake Tiberias. Indeed, some North Israel Bedouin 
tribes claim descent from tribes known to be in the Syrian Desert and Jordan, 
such as the N‘ém, Mawäli, Fadl, and 'Omür; Cantineau’s data for these 
tribes (1936-7) support this relationship linguistically (and see below II.2). 
Now, of course, there are no such direct links between Galilee and Golan 
Bedouin, and Galilee Bedouin dialects have developed independently a number 
of features not shared by Syrian or Jordanian Bedouin dialects (as far as these 
are known). The dialects of Bedouin from Samaria on the one hand, and the 
coastal plain on the other, are not known today. Their fate was probably 
similar to that of, for example, the Sawahra in the Judean Hills,‘ namely, 
sedentarization, leaving some residue of Bedouin elements. In this context it 
should be mentioned, that much of the now sedentary population in the Judean 
Hills originates from ex-Bedouin (cf. Cadora (1970) on a family in Ramallah ; 
Schmidt-Kahle (1918) on the origins of the Bir-Zét population; see also 
Bergsträsser (p. 17) on the use of č in the region). Bergsträsser writes (p. 52) as 
follows: ‘Im übrigen ändern sich von Norden nach Süden die dialektischen 
Kigentümlichkeiten stufenweise, während von Osten nach Westen wieder der 
Jordangraben eine scharfe Dialektscheide bildet; allerdings bis sum Toten 
Meer.’ There is a small area along the Jordan Valley, north of the Dead Sea, 
which is part of a small Bedouin dialect area (map 40), with Gawärna Bedouin 
at its centre. This area extends out to the west of the Jordan. Geographically, 
this may be the area nearest to the Rashäida in their present location, but it is 
not clear how close the Gawarns and the Rashäida really are in terms of dialect 
(and see 11.2 below). 

A comparison of the features in Table 1 reveals many similarities between 
the Negev and the Rashäida dialects as against the North Israel group: lack 
of affrication of the reflexes of CA k, و‎ in the Negev and Rashaida vs. affrication 
of these consonants under certain phonetical conditions in the NI dialects ; 
different pronominal suffixes, affixed both to nouns and to verbs, in certain 
persons (2 f.s., 2, 3 mpl); different basic verb patterns in measure I, and 
different patterns of some derived verb measures, namely, V, VI, VII, VIII ; 
and some basic differences in lexical items (of closed-end paradigms). These 
and other features reflect the fact, that Negev (and Rashäida) dialects belong 
to an entirely different dialect group from the NI dialects, and this basio 
distinction appears to mark the edges of two larger dialect groups—that of the 
Syrian Desert extending even as far as Iraq through Jordan, and that of the 
Negev, which seams to be linked with a western branch of dialects extending 
from western Arabia to Egypt, and probably further to the west (see also 
below, IL2). 


IL2. Bedouin dialects in Israel as part of bigger groups in the region 
The various Bedouin dialects of the region under discussion (the present 
states of Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Israel) have by now 


4 An impression gained from random audition rather than from & detailed linguistic study. 
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been described. Although the studies concerned do not give & complete picture 
of all the dialect groups that may be found here, it is possible to arrive at a 
relatively clear outline of their classification. In Table 2 below, I have drawn 
on this literature to present, as far as possible, a parallel list of linguistic features 
to that of Table 1 for this larger region ; it should then be possible to compare 
this additional information with what we know of the Bedouin dialects in Israel. 
Cantineau's study (1936-7) presents a basic classification for the Bedouin 
dialects of the Syrian Desert, including eastern Jordan and northern Arabia, 
into three main groups, as follows. A—the dialects of the big ‘Anaza union, 
mainly camel breeders, who live in the central area of Najd and in the Syrian 
Desert. The dialects of Eastern Arabia and the Persian Gulf, described in 
Johnstone (1967) are also related morphologically to this group, though not 
phonologically apparently. B—Shammar dialects, whose speakers are also 
camel breeders, and have two main centres, namely, the Shammar Hills in 
northern Najd, and the Iraqi Gertra (between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers). 
C—The dialects of Syro-Mesopotamian small sheep-raising tribes, whom 
Cantineau considers ‘ pre-‘Anaxi’ because they appear to have migrated from 
Arabia earlier than the other two groups he defines. On the edges of the Desert, 
near the territories of C-group tribes, Cantineau likewise notes a few tribes 
mixing B with C elements, which he therefore calls Bo. The similarity between 
NI Bedouin dialects and Cantineau's group C is easy to see in features such as 
the existence of affricated k, رو‎ atrochaic syllabic rhythm, form of independent 
personal pronouns (such as ’ans), suffixed pronouns of the m.pl. persons in 
nominal and verbal suffixation, and various lexical items demonstrated in 
Tables 1 and 2. Upon closer study, NI Bedouin dialects are found to have 
some complexities not noted by Cantineau (of. Rosenhouse, 1982b), but the 
basic relationship to the C group is very clear. Palva (1976) recently studied 
the ‘Agarma dialects in al-Balqa’ District, Jordan. This dialect also belongs to 
group C, but apparently because of contacts with a different sedentary environ- 
ment, ita characteristics differ from those of the NI Bedouin dialects. The 
Madaba dialect (studied by Palva (1969) and by Czapkiewics (1960)) is an 
urban dialect based on ex-Bedouin dialects (Palva, 1969, p. 4, text 1: Madaba 
kanat 'awwal maʻa l-badu ' Madaba was previously inhabited by Bedouin’). 
Although his informants are all Christians, they are natives of the town, 
and Palva accepts their speech as representing its dialect. Palva includes this 
dialect in the group Cleveland (1963) calls group II-bogul, whose main distinctive 
features are the use of b- for the indicative tense, and g as the reflex of CA q. 
However, this dialect deviates from the bogul in that k is not affricated, and in 
the negation by mā without the enclitio particle -š (Palva, 1969: 13). Lack of 
affrication is also found in the Rashäida dialect and in the Negev, as well as 
rare use of the negating particle -š ; irregular use of b- is found in the Rashäida 
(and cf. NI Bedouin), more regular use of b- in the Negev (see Table 1). Cleve- 
land’s classification may perhaps be refined by adding this sub-group, which 
possibly indicates descent from a Bedouin dialect-type without affrication of 
CA رو‎ k, but which has become sedentary (or rather: urban) enough to: use 
stops for fricatives (d, t instead of d, t), decrease gender distinction in pl. forms 
of the verb and pronominal systems, lose the special stressing of the first 
syllable in measure VII and VIII, etc. As for the use of ‘ indicative b-’, Blano 
notes (1970, p. 139 and n. 48) that it is regularly used not only in the Negev, 
but also in Sinai, as well as in some rather distant places such as the Sudan 
and Lake Chad. Although it is now a oharaoteristio of Syro-Palestinian 
sedentary dialeote, it is probably not a late feature in this area, and ite use in 
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the Negev and Sinai Bedouin dialects need not indicate recent contacts with 
interference from the speech of the sedentary population of the surrounding 
areas (Egypt, Jordan, Palestine), although this, too, is not impossible. 

Not far from the ‘Agarma area and Madaba is the ‘ dira” (ranging territory) 
of the Bani Saxar tribe. This tribe was first studied linguistically by Cantineau 
(1936-7, who admitted his investigation of the dialect was ‘ rather poor’), and 
recently again by Palva (1980). This tribe proves to belong to group B in 
Cantineau’s classification, rather than Bo (where Cantineau himself placed it) ; 
the few and not too significant features that resemble group C features Palva 
attributes to a local koinè, often felt to be foreign borrowings in the dialect. 
It shares with Cantineau’s group B the affrication of CA q, k into ¢ and ¢, 
respectively, weakening of certain final consonants, mainly r, رآ‎ m, n, t, use of 
tanwin in certain cases, short imperative forms for C3 = w/y roots, trochaic 
syllable rhythm (in cases that require a refining of Cantineau’s definition), eto. 
Palva points out that these features are also found in Hail (see Abboud, 1964), 
which is definitely a B-type dialect, so that the Bani Saxar dialect also belongs 
to that group. It is interesting to note that the Negev Bedouin dialects also 
have some of these features, namely: weakening of some final consonants, 
tanwin in some cases, short imperatives for C3 = w/y roots (besides the 
‘normal’ form), and they also share some lexical items found in the Bani 
Saxar dialect (e.g. fihdda ‘here’: Negev—bihdda; Bani Saxar—har', pre- 
sentative, in both). These elements of similarity are of secondary importance 
for a typological comparison, but they indicate a partial overlap in dialectal 
features spreading from some common older origin. 


IL8. Discussion of major linguistic features 

From the phonetical aspect, affrication of the reflexes of CA ,و‎ k is a basic 
distinctive feature among Arabic dialects in general, and Bedouin in particular. 
Among these latter و‎ is voiced into g, but affrication is used in only some of 
them. Affrication of و‎ appears with affrication of k, although the reverse does 
not have to be the case, 1.6. there are dialects where only & is affricated 
(e.g. rural dialects in the central hilly region of Israel—Samaria, Judea). 
Affricated g is voiced, yielding f (= dz) or f (= dž), and affricated k yields 
unvoiced variants, namely, 6 (= ts) or č (= tš). Thus, in fact, affrication implies 
fronted articulation of these phonemes (see Blanc, 1967). From the discussion 
in the preceding sections it can be seen that in Israel there are two groups as 
far as this question is concerned: NI Bedouin dialecte, where affrication of 
رو‎ k applies, as in Syrian Desert group-C dialects, vs. Negev and Rashäida 
dialects where no affrication is used. Adjacent or relatively close dialects in 
Jordan also show presence of affrication (‘Agarma and Bani Saxar) or lack of it 
(Madaba); Hail also has affrication (the ¢, é type). Johnstone's map (1967 : 5) 
indicates the spread of affricated variante in roughly two circles from Northern 
Arabia to Central Arabia with d, 6 in the interior and g, 6 on the circumference. 
There is, however, a strip to the west of Arabia, in Hijàz and to the north, 
including the area of southern Jordan, the Negev and Sinai, which does not 
show affrication of these two phonemes. Existing literature on the Hijazi area 
(mainly Mekka, e.g. Schreiber (1970), and certain other towns of the area, and 
see also Nadawi’s paper (1975), which includes material on non-urban parts of 
Hijàz) shows lack of affrication for these phonemes.’ Further to the west, in 
Egypt, Libya and North Africa, affrication is also not found. Within this 
broader view it seems, then, that the Negev and Sinai dialects, as well as some 
dialects in the central area of the Jordan Valley (Judean Desert, and the 
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parallel area to the east of the Jordan River—or part of ‘ Arabia Petraea ' after 
Musil's title—belong to this western Arabian dialect-type, which contraste with 
the central or eastern Arabian dialects. 

The forms of pronominal suffixes in the various dialects studied here present 
another interesting feature for comparative dialectology. Let us deal for the 
moment with 2 and 3 mpl, which are ın fact analogous for both verb and 
noun suffixes, as well as for independent pronouns. Besides the question of 
gender distinction or reduction (cf. Ingham, 1982 : 38-9), there is the formal 
problem of type of ending in these persons, namely, with or without a con- 
sonant. In the verb system there is a difference between suffixes of the perfect 
and imperfect paradigms. Thus, some dialects in Northern Najd (cf. Ingham, 
1982, map p. 78, and discussion, p. 68) have the endings -kam, -ham, -dm in the 
perfect conjugation and nominal paradigm; similarly, some C-group tribes 
reported by Cantineau and NI Bedouin dialects have these endings. The remain- 
ing dialecte in the area have in the perfect verb paradigm endings of the type 
-uw, -ow, even -aw. In the imperfect verb paradigms the equivalent endings 
are either -ün or, again, -uw, -ow (in urban centres such as Madaba, the final 
diphthong is reduced to a simple 4) ; in only one tribe did Cantineau find a 
parallel -4m ending, which is very much in use in some NI Bedouin dialects 
(cf. Rosenhouse, 1982). Blanc writes (1970, p. 25 and n. 43) that the suffix Vn 
is a typical isogloss continuing uninterrupted from Najd, the Persian Gulf, 
Mesopotamia to the Syrian Desert, eastern Anatolia and Central Asia; dialects 
to the west of this area, in Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Israel, share endings 
without the long vowel and the consonant /n/. This isogloss is common to 
both Bedouin and non-Bedouin dialects of the area. It should be noted, 
however, that with sedentarization, Bedouin dialects which originally have the 
Yn ending, tend to lose it in favour of the shorter type used in urban centres 
(cf. Palva's note on changes in the ‘Ağarma dialect (1967 : 47)). Also, further 
to the west, in Egypt, Libya and North Africa, the shorter ending prevails in 
both Bedouin and non-Bedouin dialects. The picture obtained from this 
feature, then, corresponds to the grouping described above for the appearance 
of affrication in the Bedouin dialects in Israel. NI Bedouin dialects are revealed 
to have developed a pronominal system unlike others of Cantineau’s C group 
(indeed, it is not known how the latter have developed over the last 50 years) 
and unlike the North Najdi ones, while Rashäida and Negev Bedouins stay 
well within the morphological framework of the dialect area at large. 

The form of the 8 m.s. suffix is also a distinctive feature for dialectal com- 
parison. Ingham (1982: 66) describes the variante as follows: -u(h) is the 
basic form (appearing postoonsonantally) i in North Najdi dialects; -t appears 
in Central Najdi and -a in the Gulf area and Mesopotamia. He adds that the 
form -u is general to the whole of the area to the west, in Hijaz and northward. 
He does not distinguish between Bedouin and non-Bedouin dialects, however. 
From Table 1 above it is possible to see that in Israel there are three forms of 
pronominal suffixes for this person: -ah/-th, in the Negev, conditioned by 
phonetic rules; -ah, in the Rashäida dialect; and in the NI Bedouin dialects 
different tribes have different variante, namely, -u, -o, and even -e, and -a. 
The rural dialects of the area usually have -o/p/u allophones for this pronoun, 
and thus only partly overlap with the Bedouin dialects of the area. Bergstrüsser 
(map 13) shows -e(h) for both Bedouin and non-Bedoum dialects in the Negev 
and Judean Hills, and -u/-o in the area to the north of Judea (in Israel). The 
difference between Bergstrüsser and recent data (Blano, Katz, Palva) may be 
due to Bergsträsser’s over-generalization of the various mid-front allophones he 
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may have heard and/or found in the literature of his time. He may also have 
considered them various degrees of ’imäla of the vowel -a, as was indeed (later) 
recorded by Cantineau for various Syrian Desert Bedouin tribes. The phonetical 
conditioning of the 3 m.s. suffix in the Negev is not found anywhere in the 
nearby dialects. However, Matar reports & very similar phenomenon for the 
Sahil Maryüt Bedouin dialects in Western Egypt (1967 : 160-8); similarly, 
of. Mitchell (1960). Blano (1970, n. 37) also notes more points of similarity 
between these dialect groups, which may widen our view of the development 
and spread of Bedouin dialects of the area.’ Blano (ibid.) also records -a and 
alternating -a/-e suffixes in ‘many central Palestinian villages’, as well as -a 
in the Ta‘amra (Judean Hills). Thus, the occurrence of -a/-e in NI Bedouin 
dialects might be due to & development from Syrian Desert tribes (group C, 
according to Cantineau), and incidentally shared by other such tribes who had 
sedentarired in the central area of the country before the NI ones. (Cf. also 
the presenoe of (fronted) č in the area of ‘ Central Palestine ’.) 

The vocabulary of &ny language is usually less stable than ite morphology 
or phonology, for many words may be coined or fall into disuse with the 
changing circumstances of life. Some basic words and word-groups remain 
relatively stable, however; these belong to closed groups or paradigms, such as 
independent pronouns, demonstratives, interrogative particles and adverbs of 
time, place and manner. A few examples of these groups have been listed in 
our Tables. The items ‘ wants’ and ‘ there is’ have also been included because 
of their importance as characterizing features. A comparison of the various 
forms of the adverb ‘here’ is very instructive: there is a clear distinction 
between the dialects of NI, Rashaida and the Negev; there is a graded degree 
of closeness between NI and the ‘Aÿärma, Cantineau's C and even the Bani 
Saxar and the Rashaida and Madaba. On the other hand, Bergstr&sser's مک‎ 
is found in Eastern Jordan, and the Negev and incidentally also in Sahil 
Maryüt (Mater, 1967 : 168). Cantineau's A and B groups have a similar but not 
identical hanàya. Ingham (1982: 93) sees in these differences a feature distin- 

the ‘ northern’ dons (with Ana, hna, han) from the ‘southern’ 
(Anayya, hni) in the north of Arabia, up to Iraq and Khuzistan and the Syrian 
Desert tribes. This view is in line with the many differences between NI and 
Negev Bedouin dialects, noted for more than just the word ‘ here’. 

In some central Arabian dialects (Ingham, 1982 : 93-4) ‘Ana’ is also used 
in a general sense of ' there is’. This use (in a narrative context) sometimes 
appears also in NI Bedouin dialects. However, the generally used equivalent 
of ' there is’ in the dialects studied here is based on the almost synonymous 
prepositions b- and f+, to which the 3 m.s. pronominal suffix is attached. (See 
Tables 1, 2.) At first it would seem that the dialects where f+ is used are more 
urban, while the nomads prefer the use of bt (cf. also Bergstr&sser's description 
of the use of these prepositions in the region, 1915: 38). Cantineau, however, 
considers the vowel quality to be distinctive, f+/b+ being used by the sedentary 
population and bu/bp by the nomads. In the Israeli area we find, however, in 
the NI Bedouin dialects both bi and bu/bo, to the exclusion of fs, Whereas 
both f+ and 55 (not bu, however) is used in the Negev. In Arabia, according to 
Ingham (1982: 89-90), the ‘southern’ dialects use f+ and/or bi, while 
‘northern’ ones only bx. The gap between NI and Negev Bedouin dialects 


* Another feature of Negev Bedouin dialects Western Arabic dialects is the stress 
system, which allows stress on the last or penultimate syllables in words where no VCO or 0 
oocur (of. Blano, 1870, p. 10, IIb), e.g. Jimal, akdl, zelèma, akálat. This stress pattern is not 
reported for any af the Easten Bedouin dialects studied hare. 
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seems, then, once more to represent a deep-lying dialect-type distinction, which 
extends far beyond present borders. 

An important issue in the study of Bedouin dialects, both in Israel and 
elsewhere, is their so-called ‘ koinéization ’, or the levelling of various ‘ original ’ 
Bedouin features. This phenomenon is, in fact, common to all Arabio dialects 
more or less, and it often also involves modern literary Arabic as one of the 
interacting forces. When colloquial and literary Arabic co-exist, as is the case 
almost everywhere in the Arabic-speaking countries, ‘ diglossia’ is a natural 
condition. The Bedouin speakers in environments like those in Israel have to 
live with ‘ triglossia ’, namely, their own Bedouin dialect, the colloquial dialect 
of the neighbouring communities (rural and/or urban) and literary Arabio, 
which they learn at school and absorb from the media. Notes on koinéization 
phenomena can be found increasingly in the literature, but no study has as yet, 
as far as I know, taken up the analysis of koinéization in quantitative terms, 
i.e. the rate of interference by ‘ foreign ' elements in the ‘ original ’ or ' ideal ' 
dialect of و‎ certain community (e.g. the Bedouin). In my opinion, koindization, 
including levelling, is the expression of dynamic processes in dialectal develop- 
ment, and no description of modern dialects should overlook this phenomenon. 
It would seem that koinéization affects Bedouin dialects in direct ratio to the 
speakers’ sedentarization: the closer Bedouin get to sedentary (rural or urban) 
communities, the more their speech habits are affected. First, their vocabulary 
expands to include sedentary elements, and then these elements take the place 
of the original Bedouin vocabulary. The same process takes place, though 
probably at a later stage, in various phonetic and morphological areas. It is, 
however, very difficult to measure or define the stages of ‘ sedentarization ' or 
‘koinéization ’ of Bedouin dialects. First, this is not a homogeneous process ; 
it is not limited by age or sex, nor by educational level (at least in NI Bedouin 
dialects—cf. Rosenhouse, 1982). The variation in the speech-habits of Bedouin 
appears to be dependent on their degree of exposure to the ‘ foreign ’ Imguistic 
systems. This seems to be somewhat less strong with the older generation, and 
perhaps rather less still with (elderly) women, but it is impossible to generalize, 
for the Bedouin are, and have always been, in some contact with sedentary 
populations. In NI at least it is hard to find a Bedouin who has always spoken 
only with his fellow tribesmen. Secondly, the stock of linguistic features which 
may be affected by ‘ foreign ’ dialects (i.e. sedentary colloquial and/or literary 
Arabic) is large, and inter-speaker differences, in terms of the affected features, 
are numerous. It is difficult to define which Bedouin speaker is more 
‘sedentarized’ than another. For instance, one NI Bedouin speaker may 
retain the feature of diphthongization of prepausal short +, u, e.g. /wadiy/ 
‘riverbed’, /baduw/ ‘the Bedouin’, but use the negating particle -š or the 
verbal prefix b, otherwise unused in NI Bedouin dialects; another speaker 
may say /zalama/, thus ‘ levelling ' the Bedouin syllable pattern CCiCa, which 
is the parallel of the above sedentary one (CaCaCa) ; yet, at the same time, the 
form /ralama/ lacks the final ’tmala of /a/ > /e/ (yielding /zalame/) in the 
sedentary colloquial of the area. A simple answer to this problem cannot be 
expected, and goes beyond the scope of this paper. What emerges, however, is 
that و‎ ' koméized ' Bedouin dialect will bear the marks of the nearby sedentary 
dialects; later, the Bedouin dialect will be absorbed into them. At a still later 
stage the Bedouin features the sedentary dialects have absorbed will be among 
the features that distinguish these sedentary dialects from others. A process 
of this type seems to have occurred in the central area of the country in Samaria 
and the Judean Hills. The sedentary dialect group there serves as a base for 
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‘koiné’ forms of Bedouin dialects of the Negev, Hebron Hills and Judean 
Desert, and is similar in part to the East Jordanian dialects. This also explains 
to some extent the above-mentioned distribution of the 'begul' dialects 
(according to Cleveland’s classification (1963)) NI Bedouin dialects, now 
undergoing the process of koinéization-sedentarization, show a pattern which 
will remain distinct from that of the central sedentary dialects because sedentary 
dialects of the two areas are different (Galilee vs. Samaria). It will also remain 
different from the koinéized dialect of the ‘Agarma Bedouin, once this group's 
koinéization is more or less achieved, although both NI and ‘Agarma Bedouin 
dialects originate in a very similar (if not the same) source. 


IIL Summary 

The three major geographical areas of Israel —Galilee in the north, Negev in 
the south and Samaria-Judea in the centre—have here been found relevant to 
the dialectal classification of Bedouin dialects. NI Bedouin dialects are related 
to the Syrian Desert and Jordanian dialecte grouped by Cantineau under C, 
and thus are also related to Northern Arabian dialects (‘Anazi). Negev Bedouin 
dialects, as described by Blanc (1970) and Piamenta (1979) differ from NI 
Bedouin dialect; comparison with more distant dialects shows similarities and 
features overlapping with Western Egyptian and Libyan Bedouin dialects on 
the one hand, and Western Arabian on the other, and these probably reach as 
far as the central Arabian dialects (of. Ingham, 1982). The central area of the 
country (documented only for the Rashäida tribe) is closer to the Negev 
dialects than those of North Israel, but only to the extent that Negev and 
South Jordanian dialects overlap with central Jordanian dialects, to which the 
Rashaida may be added. The Negev and the Rashäida dialects do not seam to 
be of close dialectal origin, despite their present geographical proximity. We 
have further seen, that Bergstrüsser's Sprachailas (1915) is generally valid 
today, although even now some details are lacking, while others (recorded after 
1915) yield & somewhat altered picture. The comparison of the dialects in 
Israel with Bedouin dialecta of the region at large widens the field and clearly 
shows NI Bedouin dialects to be on the edges of the group-C dialects; as such 
they develop independently (almost unique to NI Bedouin is their use of 
um/am suffix for m.pl. persons, and the total deletion of preformative t- in the 
imperfect paradigm of measure V, VI in some NI tribes) Yet they also 
assimilate with the neighbouring sedentary dialects of Galilee in the process of 
sedentarization. This growing tendency of Bedouin dialects to become 
sedentarized, that is, both to become locally-bound and to adapt to sedentary 
linguistic habits and take on sedentary features, is very important for a valid 
description of such dialects, and it has therefore been emphasized here. Bedouin 
dialects are gradually changing and developing in the course of koindization 
and sedentarization. If the present situation remains unchanged, it would seem 
that this trend will continue here as it does elsewhere m Arabic-speaking 
countries, wherever Bedouin dialects exist. The major influencing agents are 
the surrounding colloquial dialects, both rural and urban, and ‘ literarization ' 
through education. An example of a ‘ complete ' sedentarized Bedouin dialect 
is Moslem-Baghdadi (Blanco, 1964); the degree of sedentarization found in the 
different dialects varies, e.g. in Madaba and Hail, which are urban centres, 
the dialect base is Bedouin. But the rate of sedentarization is a question which 
can only be raised here without discussion at this stage. In the meantime, 
there are still many undocumented Bedouin dialecta, even in Israel, which 
urgently need to be studied m their present state, with or without a recon- 
struction of their ‘ idealized ’ origins. 
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DROUGHT, HUMAN SACRIFICE AND THE MANDATE 
OF HEAVEN IN A LOST TEXT FROM THE SHANG ۴ 


By SARAH ALLAN 


In the following, I will analyse a lost text from the Shang shu fij $F, the 
‘ Ancient documents ’. The story recorded in this text that of an ominous 
portent—seven years of drought which occurred at the beginning of the Shang 
Dynasty, of a divination in which human sacrifice was demanded of the Shang 
founder Tang, and of the ritual in which he offered himself as a sacrifice to the 
Lord on High. I will argue that this text provides a conceptual link between 
the role of the king in Shang times as a medium between the spirits above and 
the earth below and the Zhou theory of the king as the recipient of a changing 
mandate of Heaven. 

Before analysing the meaning of the text, however, we are faced with the 
problem of identifying and reconstructing a text which is no longer extant. 
I have appended a table (pp. 535-9) of citations in other early texts which 
1 will discuss below. The language in these is so close that we are clearly dealing 
with a text and not an oral tradition. Furthermore, two citations accord the 
text a title. In the Guo yu, it is called the Tang sht dy 3 .3 This is the name of 
& chapter in the extant ‘ modern script’ version of the Shang shu in which the 
Shang founder makes a proclamation to the Xia people urging them to submit 
to his rule when he is on the verge of attacking Jie. The original Tang sht 
might have been different from the text we are concerned with, or at least 
longer, incorporating more material than the present text. Both the Mengzi 
and the Moss include quotations attributed to the Tang shi that are not in the 
extant version.‘ However, these quotations are also not a part of our text 
and there is no obvious relationship between our text, which is concerned with 
& period of years after Tang had defeated Jie, and the present Tang shi, which 
is set before the conquest. 

Another possibility is that our text was the original Tang gao, or a part 
thereof. The Mozi calls it Tang shuo ¥ Bt, a Shang shu style of title, but to 
my knowledge this name does not occur elsewhere as the name of a Shang shu 
chapter. Shuo could be a soribal error for gao f£. Tang gao is a traditional 
Shang shu title and that given to one of the ‘ ancient script’ chapters of the 
Shang shu forged around the third century A.D. This chapter draws from our 
text and I have included the relevant sections in the appended table, but it also 


1 Earlier vermons of thus paper were delivered to the Early China Seminar I (1983), held at 
SOAS, and to the Workshop on Chinese Divmation and Portenta (June 1988), held at the 
Univermty of California at Berkeley. I would lke to thank the participants in both seminar 
and workshop, especially my colleagues, Paul Thompson and A. C. Graham, for their assistance 
and criticism. 

1T have used the term Shang shu rather than Shu jing because this text is not in the extant 
Classic. There are many quotations from the Shu m the early philosophic texts which are not 
in exther the modern script (jinbena) or ancient soript (guben) vermons of the text and there may 
have been different Rd Un of these ancient documenta. They were believed to be con- 
temporaneous ancient documents and divided chronologically according to the period from 
which they were believed to have originated ; our text was thus a Yin (1.6. Shang) shu. 

V The reference to this and other texts which orte vermons of this text are given m the 

bibliography followmg the table (p. 539). Kong Anguo fl, X | in his commentary to the 
Aozi Moot 2/l0a; a ire ang shi as the oorreot title. 

* Mori 2/108 1/3b). Titles grven in the form X/Ya refer to the jwan/page 
number of the Sibu congkan Vu HK $ Fi] editions published m Shanghai m the 1980s. 

* Beo Zhang Xmxheng FR La B, Weishw tomgkao fR SÉ Xi Bf (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1054), 126-98, esp. 1834. 
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intersperses our text with unrelated material. Thus, whereas the other quota- 
tions have been recorded continuously as they occur in the original, I have 
omitted an unrelated part of the Tang gao. 

The forged ‘ ancient script’ Tang gao makes no reference to drought or 
human sacrifice. Its core, however, is an announcement (gao 4) Tang makes 
to the Lord on High taking the guilt of the people upon himself, which is 
drawn from our text (sections 8-12 in the table). Since this is the source of 
its title, ıt may also have been the title of our text. The Bathutong À Dt Hi 
which quotes the Lun yu also states, ‘ This was when Tang smote Jie and made 
an announcement (gao) to Heaven ...’* thus both naming the short Lun yu 
quotation as an ‘announcement’ and placing it within the context of the 
longer text. 

Besides the Lun yu, Mon, and Guo yu, the text ocours in a wide variety of 
other early works—the Xunzi, Lushi chunqiu, Huainanzi, Shang shu da zhuan, 
Shuo yuan, Lun heng, and Sou shen p. Six versions are also included in the 


assembled in the reconstructed Diwang shiji are, in spite of omissions and 
occasional abbreviations, extremely close to one another and clearly derive 
from a single Diwang shiji original which was very close to version A. 

The texts are arranged in the table below in a pattern which would indicate 
filiation rather than according to the chronological order of the texts, but 
except for the Guo yu and Lun yu quotations which are extremely short, all 
the other versions interlock with one another in such a manner that they could 
not derive from one another. All the versions except the Mozi, Guo yu, and 
Lun heng (which quotes the ‘ records and documents’), tell the story without 
reference to its source, but their language is so similar they must all derive 
ultimately from a single source, i.e. one of the Yin documents of the Shang shu 
and most likely the Tang gao. 

The earliest works which quote this text are the Lun yu and the Mos 
(Jian at, zia), so the original document predates the third century and probably 
the fourth century B.o. The Mori and the Diwang shiji A versions are the 
longest and most complete and their content is very close, but the Diwang shiji 
begins with Tang’s overthrow of Jie and proceeds chronologically, whereas the 
Mort begings with Tang’s announcement )8(.۶ As a consequence, the philosopher 
reverses the order of some parts of the text. He also sums up and abbreviates 
sections of the text as it appears in the Diwang shi A and inserts comments 
which are unique to the Moz. One section (11) of the Mosi which is not in the 
Diwang shiji does occur in other versions and probably derives from the original 
text.19 Thus the two texts appear to derive from the same original, but not 
from one another. 


* This occurs m two contexts; seo 4/2b-8a, 7/62 

7 Theso references follow the table (pp. 585-9). The Diwang shefi is no longer extant. Thus, 
these six vermons are quotations of the Diwang shiji culled from later sources. Other texts 
which molude references to the story of the drought m that does not derrve directly 
from the text I am considermg molude the Zhuangn 6/260 (bian 17), Guansi 22/9b (bias 75), 
the Sun i f (Jun shi), Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1926, 10a, and the Zhushu inian 


Fr dp HE de 1/290. 

* The text used for the Tang gao 18 that of B. Karlgren in The Book of Documents ( Bulletin 
of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, xxi, 1950). 

* These numbers are the section numbers in the translation which follows as well as those 
ın the appended table. See also notes 20 and 21 for more detailed comparison of the two texts. 

19 (2)-(8) may be a conflation, see p. 528 below and note 18. 
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The Diwang shiji was compiled in the third century a.D. With the 
exception of the Sou shen ji compiled in the fourth century, it is the latest of 
the texts which I have included in the table. However, since Diwang shiji A 
can provide a source for the material in all the other quotations with the 
exceptions noted above, I assume it is structurally closest to the original and 
use it as the basis of the following translation, adding (11) from the Mozi. 
I do not mean to imply by this that the Diwang shiji version ts the original 
document. The Diwang shiji normally modernizes the language of the earlier 
documents from which it draws (just as the Shi ji Hi W docs); thus, I assume 
it is a third-century recension of an earlier text. 

Although there was clearly a single document from which all these many 
versions derive, it is diffioult to date it. There are three means of dating a 
text: its history as known from references in other works, its style, and its 
content. The first two means provide little evidence for a text of this type. 
Historically, we know that it was extant by the fourth or, at latest, the third 
century 8.0.; that it was widely known up to the time of Wang Chong’s Lun 
heng (first century A.D.) and, since it was drawn upon by the Tang gao forger 
and the writer of the Diwang shiji, that it was extant but no longer current in 
the third century A.D. 

I have not found any reference to the story in the Shi ji. Since it was so 
widely known, this omission was probably deliberate and it may be attributed 
to the theme of human sacrifice in association with Tang, the virtuous founder 
of the Shang Dynasty, which would not have been acceptable in the Confucian 
tradition. Mencius quoted Confucius’s condemnation of the use of effigies in 
buriel, apparently fearing that they would lead to the practice of human 
sacrifice which still occurred sporadically in the fifth to third centuries 3.0.12 
In Shang times, human sacrifice was practised on a grand scale. This is now 
well known from archaeological evidence, but could never have been known on 
the basis of the Shi ji. The Lun yu and Xunzi versions also do not include this 
aspect of the story.!* This Confucian refusal to recognize the existence of human 
sacrifice might also explain how the text could be recast into the third-century 
forgery called the Tang gao when it was so well known—the new text fitted 
the famous lines of the text into an acceptable historical framework. 

Historically, then, although the text can be traced back to the time of the 
Lun yu and the Mors, there is no evidence upon which to determine how much 
earlier it was written. Indeed, there are very few earlier texts than these extant 
and those that there are do not normally make reference to other texte. Nor 
can stylistic criteria be used to determine the original date of the text because 
we are dealing with a recension rather than an original text and as we can see, 
even in the pattern of changes in these versions of the text, words and 
grammatical particles are easily changed in transmission. 


draws from many of the samo souroes as the author of tho Guben Shang‏ ی 
shu; thus its author uangfu Mi was considered one of the posmble forgers of the Guben Shang‏ 
shu. Boe Xinzheng, p. 169.‏ 

1" Mengri 1۸.4 (1/6b). 

13 Tho Xwnsi and the Shwo Yuan include (2)-(8), an invocation estioning the rectatude of 
Tang's government, but not the story of the self-secrifice. This may be Confüctán tranaforma- 
tion of the drought story which appears in the Diwang shiji as a conflation. Seo below, p. 528 
for discussion, 

14 See for oxample (8) : Vio pro-olaseloal PRICE ver ap m two forms and is omitted in 
the Len yu; yu! I” (which Qu anli uses to evaluate the date of the Jim feng, seo p 531 below) 
oocurs in two forms; gam zhao oocurs m some texta but not others : and, most important. the 
nomenolature for e Boda to whom the announcement is addressed is different in every text and 
given in two further forms m the Baikwlong quotations of the Lun yu. 
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The Shang shu includes a number of ‘ Yin shu’, documenta attributed to 
the Shang kings. The Shang must have had documents and some of these 
must have been preserved after the fall of the dynasty because the outline of 
Shang history in the Sht jt has been proved to be generally accurate by 
archaeological excavation and contemporaneous oracle bone inscriptions. 
However, none of the extant Yin shu are in the style of oracle bone inscription 
language; 80 if any of them were originally Shang documents, they must have 
been revised from poorly understood originals sometime in the Zhou Dynasty. 
But if the style has changed, we must also recognize that the content will 
have undergone some change as well. In the case of our text, we do not even 
have the original, but only later versions indirectly transmitted, so the style 
can give very little evidence of the original date. I will argue below that the 
content reflects a knowledge of, or continuation of, Shang tradition, but as 
a text it is probably Western Zhou in origin. 

In the following, I will analyse our text first with relation to the role of the 
king in Shang divination inscriptions, then in comparison with the Jin teng 
4x BR chapter of the Shang shu, and finally in the context of late Zhou legend 
about the beginning of the Shang Dynasty. In Shang times, the king was a 
medium between the spirits above and the earth below, portents were the signs 
of a spirit’ s curse and the king divined to determine the appropriate ritual to 
appease him. In the legend of the late Zhou and Warring States period, the 
founders of the Shang and Zhou Dynasty were kings mandated by Heaven to 
rule because of their superior virtue. Heaven reflected moral disorder in the 
` world below by ominous signs, but it had become an abstract force. Our text 
is transitional. The story is a myth of the king’s assumption of the role of 
medium between the High Lord and the people, but it is set within the context 
of the changing mandate of Heaven. 

Before turning to my analysis, I will translate the text. The following 
translation is based on Diwang shiji A except where otherwise noted : 


(1) After Tang smote Jie, there was a great drought for seven years and 
the Luo River dried up. (2) He ordered someone to take a three-legged ding 
vessel and make an invocation to the mountains and rivers. (3) It said, ‘ Is it 
that the government is not frugal, that we are causing the people to be 
harried ? 15 That food bribes are common? That slanderers flourish ? That 
palaces are being built ? That women’s advice is followed 1 1 Why has the 
lack of rain reached such an extreme ¢’ (4) The Yin scribe divined by crack- 
making and said, ‘ Prayer should be made with human (offering)’. (5) Tang 
said, ‘ Those for whom I am asking for rain are the people. If it is necessary 
to make a prayer using human offering, I ask that I should be it myself’. 
(6) Thereupon, he fasted and abstained, cut his hair and pared his nails, and 
regarding himself as a sacrificial victim, prayed at the altar of the Mulberry 
Grove." (8) He said, ' I, your little son Lü, dare to use a dark sacrificial victim 1 


18 I have followed o FOE Drang shiji B, the Xuan, and the Guo yw, but ‘ passions 
not restrained ' is also possible. 

16 The six lines of text in (3) are the six faults of which Tang &oouses himself m the Lun 
heng—seo (7), but the first two lines can be read as one, and elsewhere the Lun keng refers to 
“five faults’ EP I MR 

17 Sow shen fi, Lun heng, Lushi chunqiu and Guo yw simply refer to Tang praying y 
at the Maler) Grove here, but the first three of these inalude the tion and self-sacrifice 
in (14) which ıs also the section m which the Mosi refers to the salf-sacrifloe. 

18 I have followed Diwang shefi A, sheng, since this appears to refer to Tang himself; swan 
was the colour of the sun-bird and the Shang kings, see p. 529 below. 
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and announce to the Lord of Heaven above: 1° [(11) If there be wrongdoing, 
I dare not pardon it. It is inscribed on the Lord's heart.]* (12) If there be 
wrongdoing in the ten thousand regions, the wrong is upon my person. If 
I myself have wronged, do not extend it to the ten thousand regions. Do not 
let one’s man dullness cause the High Lord, spectres and spirits to harm the 
people's life ’.* (15) Before he had finished speaking, a great rain came, covering 
an area of many thousand li. 


This text is set at the beginning of the Shang Dynasty when Tang had 
defeated Jie. The extant oracle bone inscriptions do not begin until the time 
of Wu Ding, two or three centuries later, and they do not include any narratives 
or history. Tang is given offerings as a high ancestor of the Shang, but whether 
he defeated Jie and founded the dynasty is one of the many questions which 
the oracle bone inscriptions do not answer. Nevertheless certain aspects of the 
text—the rites and the role of Tang m performing them—can be compared 
with the ritual practices and role of the Shang king in the inscriptions to 
determine whether the text could have originated in the Shang. 

Acoording to the text, a great drought occurred when Tang had defeated 
Jie. This lasted for seven, or in some versions, five, years. Rain is a major 
subject of divination in the oracle bone inscriptions and drought is specifically 
mentioned. Normally, Di or Shang Di, the High Lord, is the sender and 
wo d$, the collective pronoun by which the king refers to himself and his 
people, the recipient.™ For example, ‘Crack-making on the wu-shen day, 
Zheng divining: perhaps Di will send down drought upon us; crack-making 
on the wu-shen day, [Zheng] divining: Di will not send drought down upon 
us.’ ® In some inscriptions, Di is the subject, drought an active verb and wo, 
the object. For example, ‘ [Crack-making] on the wu-yin day, Huan divining : 
perhaps Di will “ drought ” 4 

In these, as in other Shang oracle inscriptions, the king represented his 
people and his lands. The power of divination was his and it was his responsi- 
bility to ensure that correct offerings were made to the ancestors and other 
spirits, thereby obtaining their favour and avoiding their curses. Di who was 
at the apex of the Shang spirit hierarchy exercised the most awesome powers ; 
he controlled rain, lightning, and the wind, and cursed or favoured the major 


1° The Baihutong quotes the Lun yu as huang ticn shang di E K عل‎ #5 (7/6a) and also as 
huang wang how di BB TF جل‎ "jj (4/28), thus the extant Lun yw version s possibly corrupt. 

** T have included (11) in the translation because it is quoted m the Lun yw as well as the 
Mori. (8) does not oocur in any other text and although its form هد‎ much like that of a Shang 
announcement, ‘Now, Heaven hes caused a great drought; it is myself Lu’, «moe it 
only oocurs in the Mon which omita the first pert of the text in which there is reference to the 
drought, I assume it 1s an insertion. (10) ocoura only in thio Mon and the T gao and is the 
only part of the text to mtroduce a positive virtue ) ) rather than simply ts to bo allayed 
(and the curse lifted) ممه‎ p. 580 for discussion of zwi. 

1! (18) is a oomment by Moss. (14) ıs equivalent to (6), but the order has been reversed—see 
note 17. Although the order of the Mosi text differs from that of the Diwang shiji and ft is six 
or seven oenturies earlier, it can with the exception of (11) which I have included in my translation 


DEOS de qu de sa a-derivation m an original document very similar to 
Diwang shiji 
guo S Chen MSS PK IE ak, Ysnzw buoi congshu BY 3E | Kt Ex XE. Peking, 1056, 


= Zhang Bingquan 75 SE AY, Xiaotun ds er ben: Yincu wensi: bing bian /h WE GS 
= E: Br Hf X FF: FR Be (Taber: Academia Sinica, 1957), vol. 1, pt. 1, no. 68. 

M Frank H. Chalfont and Roswell H. Britton, The Couling-Chalfont collection of insoribed 
oracls bones, Shanghai: 1985, no. 1811. 
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affairs of state such as warfare and city-building. Rain was frequently cursed 
by others and the Shang king divined to determme which spirit was responsible, 
but drought was sent by Di himself. 

In our text, Tang’s first response to the drought was to zhu jf, perform a 
rite of invocation. This was a Shang rite. The three-legged ding in which the 
accompanying offering was made was also an archetypical Shang ritual vessel, 
its three legs perhaps representing those sun-birds with whom the Shang kings 
were totemically identified. Ding occurs as a term of offering and the 
character zhen % ‘ to divine’ was originally a pictograph of a ding. Mountains 
and rivers, particularly yus ff and he jn] were also nature spirits with power 
to curse the rain. 

The graphio form of the character zhu in oracle bone inscriptions— 
a man with his mouth open kneeling before an altar (see fig. 1, p. 533)— 
suggests that the essence of this rite was communication with the spirits. The 
inscriptions sometimes refer to invocations recorded on bamboo slips (ce zhu 
A} XX) as in the Jin teng discussed below, but none of these slips are extant and 
the content of the zhu was not a subject of divination recorded in the oracle 
bone inscriptions. In this text, the lines are rhymed, which suggests a con- 
ventional formula rather than an invocation created specially for the occasion. 

The faulte of the government enumerated in this formula are simple enough 
to have their origin in the Shang—distress caused by lack of frugality, palace 
building, corruption and slander, the acceptance of women’s advice—but they 
are moral rather than ntual breaches. Although we do not know the content 
of the Shang invocations, the role of the Shang king with relation to the spirits 
as we know ıt from oracle inscriptions was entirely a matter of ritual exchange : 
the king made offerings to the spirits in order to obtain their favour and to 
avoid their curses. Rain and defeat in warfare were both among the curses to 
be avoided by ritual offerings, rather than signs of bad rule or portenta which, 
if left unheeded, would mean a change of rule. 

The first evidence of the king as a ruler with moral responsibilities sanctioned 
by divine authority oocurs in the Western Zhou chapters of the Shang shu, 
as I will discuss below. This section of the text may be Western Zhou in 
origin, but it may also be an even later conflation since the two texts which 
include it apart from the Diwang shij—the Xunzi and Shuo yuan—do not 
include the story of human sacrifice. Thus it may be a Confucian variant of 
the drought story. 

Having performed a rite of invocation, Tang proceeded to have a divination 
made in the traditional Shang form of cracking oracle bones (usually ox scapula 
or turtle plastrons) by the application of heat. The ‘ Yin scribe’ made the 
cracks. Shi gi, ‘ scribe’ was a Shang title and the shi may have been involved 
in crack-makmg.* The scribe, having made his divination, concludes that 
prayer should be made using human offering. Human offerings were a normal 
part of Shang ritual and whether humans or animals or both and in what 
combination is a frequent subject of Shang divination. Indeed, there is a 
particular Shang ritual to which this may be a reference, the chi JR (or jiao HF), 
sacrifice in which a human was exposed or burnt in prayer for rain. This ritual 
and its development have been discussed extensively by Chen Mengjia and 


#5 See my ‘Sons of suns: myth and totemism in early Chma’, BSOAS, ۲۳۲, 2, 1981, 200—320. 
# See Lao Gan ۵۶ ib, ‘ Shi xi do jlegou ji shiguan de yuanshi xhrwu', Hi S5 ار كم‎ HE 
Be HE r و۵‎ BL RG BR BF, Dalu sac BE ME BE, 143 (1067), 1-4 
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Edward Schafer who has also related Tang’s sacrifice to this rite. The victim 
was normally deformed (as depicted in the oracle bone script, see fig. 2) or a 
shamaness. Ritual bathing and hair-outting are among the preparations in 
later performances of the ritual. This ritual is particularly appropriate because 
the offering was not, as in so many cases, merely a slave or captive, but a sacred 
person, the shaman or shamaness who was already linked to the spirit world or 
the sacred cripple. 

There is no record in the oracle bone inscriptions of & king offering himself 
as a sacrifice and it is difficult to imagine such an inscription. Yet in a sense 
these kings were already offermgs: they were physical as well as spiritual 
mediums between the people and the other world. The king's toothache was 
as much a sign of the spirits’ displeasure as lack of rain and bad harvest.¥ 
The king was but ‘ one man ’ (yi ren — A) when he stood before the spirits and 
the High Lord, but as such he symbolized all men and he strove through the 
vast apparatus of oracle bone divination to determine the needs of the spirits 
and avoid their curses being sent down upon himself and his people. 

Tang, according to this story and in all the textual tradition, was the first 
king of the Bhang. This story is about his assumption of the sacred role of the 
king. He both assumes the role of the sacred offering, the primary shaman, 
and in offering to:do مع‎ on behalf of the people, assumes his role as king. That 
Tang ever offered himself in such a manner is unlikely, but the myth does 
symbolically express the role of the Shang king as a medium between the 
spirits and his people. That the first Shang king should be confronted with 
drought and expose himself before the sun in ritual sacrifice is also appropriate 
to Shang mythology as I have previously reconstructed it, for the Shang were 
mythically associated with the suns and this myth is evident in the following 
lines of our text. 

As I have discussed in ‘ Sons of suns: myth and totemism in early China’, 
the Shang were totemically identified with ten suns which rose one by one on 
the ten days of the Shang ritual week. These suns, which were also birds, 
perched themselves on the branches of the Mulberry Tree (Fu sang ع8‎ 3X) 
in the far Hast. In our text, Tang, having prepared himself, made his offering 
and prayed at the Mulberry Grove (Sang Lin). The Mulberry Grove, in later 
tradition at least, was the most sacred of Shang altars and it was at Sang Lin 
that the Shang were enfeoffed by the Zhou so that they might continue their 
ancestral sacrifices.* Tang then declared, ‘I your little son Lü dare to use 


* Chen Mengjia f d get ‘ Shangdai de shenhue yu wushu ,' BEEF 4 E T 
Yanjing Xusbao 5 X ME ¥, 20 (1988), 485-576; Edward H. Schafer, ‘ Ritual Exposure in 
Ancient China’, HJAS, 14, 1957, 130-84. 

te Zhang Bingquan, AM A 11 0 E eet of Aro Blot identical plastrons iti whioh 
ser1os of divinations are about the king's toothache and & military campaign. The divina- 
tons are formally integrated on the plastron. PUES most sohiolare have assumed that sicli 
poting of quanam ls sooidental, it w possible that king's tooth ached (i.o. he was cursed) 

of an ill-advised oam. For a translation of this series of inscriptions, seo 
David N. Keightley, Sources of i (Berkeley, 1978), 77-80. This idea was 
to me by & paper deli by David Nivison at SOAS in November 1978 in which he 
that the divinations oonoerning weather and the s illness in Bing Bian 8246 wero related. 
If this approach is valid, it vides ه‎ + for our text and the Jin . In any 
the ul fall upon the s person just as they fell his and 
his activities and the king sought to forestall such curses and gain favour by his offerings. 
?* For discussion of the term yi ren, see Hu Houxuan jjj JW. ‘Ef, ‘Shi yu yi ren' f 4 


— A, Luki yanjiu IE ji. BF SE, 1 (1057), and * Chong Iun " yu yi ren ” wenti E My À 


— A FA] EH. Guwwenei yanjin E 30 Se AT SE, 6 (1981), 15-38. 
» Bee ' Bons of suns’, 806-۰ 
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a dark sacrificial victim and announce to the Lord of Heaven above . . ۰ (8). 
Xuan, black or dark, the colour of mystery, was the colour of the bird from 
whom the Shang descended which I have identified with the sun-bird. Thus, 
Xie $, the first ancestor of the Shang in the textual tradition was called the 
‘Dark king’ (zuan wang). 1 

This announcement to the Lord of Heaven is that from which the name 
Tang gao derived. Gao occurs in the oracle bone inscriptions as the name of a 
ritual in which the king ‘ announced ' ominous eventa to a spirit. For example, 
'Divining: my tooth aches; I should announce it to... Ding ’.™ Or ' Crack- 
making on the jia-shen day, Bin divining: I should announoe the (plague of) 
locusts to He (the River) ’.* The events announced are usually curses and the 
intention of these divinations is apparently to determine which spirit was 
responsible for the curse. As I have disoussed above, droughts were the curse 
of the High Lord himself in the oracle inscriptions. 

The Mort also begins with a statement of the ominous event, the drought, 
though this appears to be the philosopher’s own insertion. Tang then acknow- 
ledges that all wrongdoing is known to the High Lord and takes responsibility 
for all wrongdoing in the ‘ten thousand regions’ upon his own person while 
praying that his own wrongdoing should not be blamed upon the people. The 
Mozi then tells us (13) that with these words he became Son-of-Heaven and 
was enriched with all-under-Heaven. I take this line to be the philosopher's 
own, but it aptly summarizes the sense of the text : by expressing his willingness 
to take the responsibility for the wrongdoing of all his people upon himself 
and physically offering himself to allay the ourse of the drought sent by the 
Lord, he becomes king—and before his words are ended, rain begins to fall. 

The wrongdoing which Tang took upon himself is stated in the most general 
terms and can include ritual or social offences. The term used—zws, graphically 
a net over the verb to do wrong—does not occur in the oracle bone inscriptions 
nor is there any questioning in these inscriptions about whether faults have 
been committed, only questions about what offerings should be made and 
whether good or bad fortune will be conferred. Our text, however, is set at 
the time when Tang had defeated Jie and there is a specific crime of which 
Tang was guilty and from which he wished to protect his people, the defeat of 
his former ruler. 

The idea of a changing mandate of Heaven first occurs in the Western 
Zhou chapters of the Shang shu, in the proclamations of the new Zhou rulers 
to the Yin and other peoples (e.g. Da Gao, Kang Gao, Jiu Gao, Luo Gao, Duo 
Shi, Duo Fang). They argued that Heaven or Shang Di (both terms are used) 
had terminated the Yin mandate and transferred it to the Zhou. They obtained 
evidence of transfer by oracle bone divination. According to the Da Gao, 
* The serene king (Wu Wang) followed only the oracle, and (thus) was able 
tranquilly to receive this mandate’.* The truth of this divination was 
displayed by their success in overthrowing the Shang and confirmed by the 


Frank H. Chalfont, The Couling-Chalfont collection (Kw), no. 1957.‏ 1ه 


interpreted as the result of human failings, 1.6. ritual failings ( drvmation: the magioo- 


religious legacy’, a pa for the Workshop on Clasmcal ese Thought, held at 
Harvard, 2-13 A Tere, 15). It is also poamble that moral failmgs had come to play a role, 
but there is no oe of this. 

#4 ممع‎ S. Allan, The heir and the sage: dynastic in eariy Chena (Ban Francisco, 1981), 


p. 8, n. 9, for the dating of these texts to the early estern Zhou. 
# Bernard Karlgren, The Book of Documents, p. 37, v. ۰ 
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oracle bone cracks which continued to be-auspicious.# The reason for this 
change, according to the Zhou rulers, was the dissolute behaviour of the last 
Rhang ruler. 

From oracle bones found at Zhou Yuan we now know that the Zhou rulers 
practised oracle bone divination before their conquest. Although there are 
many peculiar features in the Zhou divination inscriptions, the writing system 
and method of divination are essentially the same as those of the Shang and 
we can reasonably assume that Zhou divination derived ultimately from the 
Shang. Some of the Zhou Yuan oracle bone inscriptions also appear to have 
been made by the Shang king. Possibly, the Shang ruler set up a centre for 
divining that was usurped by the Zhou rulera, but once the Zhou began to 
make their own divinations, the Shang religious monopoly was threatened : 
the Zhou might prove by their own divination, as they did, that Shang Di 
had favoured their own cause. Herein lay the seeds of the theory of a changing 
mandate of Heaven. 

The Zhou rulers explained their overthrow of the Shang on moral grounds : 
the last Shang king was dissolute and did not care about the wrongdoing in his 
kingdom. Shang Di thus became a moral figure, a god who made judgements 
on the conduct of the ruler. And the Zhou cited a precedent —the defeat of the 
last Xia ruler Jie, who had also been dissolute, by Tang, the founder of the 
Shang Dynasty. Our text is set within this context of the changing mandate 
of Heaven—at the time that Tang had defeated Jie. Di sent an omen, a drought. 
The new king had defeated his former ruler and now aaked by this rite of self- 
sacrifice that his life be taken or that his authority as a medium for his people, 
responsible for all crimes and able to allay the curses of the High Lord, be 
recognized, and the curse was indeed allayed. f 

There is a parallel for this text in the Zhou chapters of the Shang shu—the 
Jin teng, in which Wu Wang became ill three years after defeating the Shang, 
but the Duke of Zhou offered himself as scapegoat and the king recovered. 
I have demonstrated above that our text draws on Shang traditions but it is 
also set in the context of the changing mandate of Heaven and the original 
text from which our versions drew probably took its form in the Western Zhou. 
The Jin teng is also difficult to date. Qu Wanli suggested, primarily on the 
basis of the use of the relatively late pronoun yu 3F, that it was late Western 
Zhou or early Spring and Autumn in date, but as the different transmissions 
of our text demonstrate, yu F- may easily be substituted in transmission for 
yu 4 * and its content indicates an origin closer to the period from which it 
purporta to come, the early Western Zhou. E 

When Wu Wang became ill, the two dukes Tai Gong and Shao Gong wished 
to divine by cracking oracle bones, but the Duke of Zhou first offered himself 
as a scapegoat. He made an announcement (gao) to Wu Wang’s three immediate 
ancestors and the scribe recorded the invocation on bamboo slips. He stated, 


* مم‎ Da Gao, vv. 2-6. (Bee also Luo Gao, bid., 51-2, vv. 1-8, for auspicious oracles in the 


time of Cheng Wang). 

5 pinag (Der Kuli det Aheng is im Spiegel der Orakelinschriften, Wies- 
baden, 1971, 259) and David Keightley )' The us commitment : theology and the 
genesis of Chinese political culture’, History of Religions, 17, 8/4, 1978, p. and n. 40) have 
argued that the mandate-of-Heaven has its roots m Shang theology. Although I agree 
in & general sense, I do not agree with th that Di could sponsor an enemy attack 
in Shang inscriptions. He oould cause them to be cursed in warfare, just as he could cause & 


plague of locusta, but I do not know of any inscriptions whioh could be یو‎ as favouring 
Dis In 
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‘Your chief descendant So-and-so has met with epidemic sickness and is 
violently ill. If you three kings really owe a great son to Heaven, then substitute 
me, Dan, for So-and-so's person . . .'.9 Declaring his greater virtue and ability 
to serve the spirits he exhorted the great tortoise and holding the bs and gui 
jades asked permission for the substitution. ' He then had a divination made 
by cracking three tortoises, all of which were auspicious. He opened the 
bamboo documents and looked at them. They likewise indicated that this was 
auspicious. The Duke said, “ According to the configurations, the king will 
suffer no harm ”. 

Wu Wang recovered and the rest of the chapter is about how the suspicion 
cast upon the Duke of Zhou’s loyalty after Wu Wang’s death was allayed when 
the documents were found in the metal coffer in which they had been placed.” 
Information about divination and.ritual practices at the beginning of the 
Western Zhou is as yet sparse, but this chapter accurately reflects many Shang 
ritual and divination practices which may well have continued into the early 
Thou. There is an announcement of the omen and an invocation, as in our text. 
The turtles were cracked in a series and plastromanoy and milfoil divination 
were practised in concert.’ Most important, the conclusion is in the style to 
which most late Shang inscriptions have been reduced, simply ' the king will 
suffer no harm ’. 

In both our text and the Jin teng, there was an omen at the beginning of 
the dynasty. In our text, the cause of the omen is only implicit and the burden 
of the text is Tang’s assumption of the ritual power of the king. In the Jin 
teng, the theme of regicide is more apparent: a son is owed to Heaven and the 
Duke of Zhou offers himself to pay the debt. If the High Lord appointed the 
ruler, then the new king had killed the ruler previously sanctioned by bim. 
The omen signified that debt, but when Tang offered himself and the Duke of 
Zhou offered to replace Wu Wang who was lying ill, the Lord recognized their 
right to replace the former rulers and they replaoed them. 

The theme of regicide is developed in the legends of the late Spring and 
Autumn and Warring States periods in which the themes of rule by virtue and 
rule by heredity are continually juxtaposed and mediated. I have discussed 
the legends of this period in great detail in The heir and the sage and so will 
restrict myself to some general observations here. By this period, there was 
no longer و‎ unified dynasty. The rulers of large and small states contended for 
supremacy or simply survival. Kings hoped to unify the empire and obtain 
the mandate of Heaven, but this was a secular age and philosophers had 
replaced priests as their advisers. The philosophers did not divine by oracle 
bones or milfoil stalks, but turned to the patterns of history from which they 
extracted principles which would be applicable to the future just as they had 
been applicable in the past. Heaven was a moving force in that history, bat 
it had become an abstract power. 

The idea of a dynastic cycle which originated in the Western Zhou chapters 
of the Shang shu-embodied the two conflicting principles of rule by virtue and 
rule by heredity. The theory of & changing mandate of Heaven provided an 
explanation of the conflict but a paradox remained: the man of the greatest 


3 This translation is based on Karigren’s, p. 80, v. 5. 

4 For dyscussion of this metal coffer and the practice sealing written spirit oommunioetion 
in ritual containers, see D. Harper, ‘ A Chinese dem For a PEDET oran eer ge 
on Chinese Divination and Portents, Berkeley, June 1088, 5 

“ ممع‎ Qiu Xigui ¥ gy Æ, ‘Du “ Anyang chutude niu jiagu ji qı keai " ’ mcg 
H E AS حك‎ FF RUE X) WF, Kagu, 19725, 4374. 
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Fig. 2 | 


virtue, he who had attracted Heaven's mandate when an evil ruler had lost it, 
had nevertheless committed regicide to achieve his rule. In the legends, ihe 
heir continued the rule and a new dynasty was established, but only after a wise 
and virtüous minister had ceded rule to him, recognizing his hereditary right. 

These themes are continually juxtaposed and mediated in the legends and 
the thematic repetitions at different periods of ' history ' make their implicit 
meanings apparent. Jie, whom Tang had defeated when this drought occurred, 
was an archetype of ovil like Zhou Xin, the last king of the Shang, although his 
evil character is muoh less developed in the early texte. He was infatuated with 
the two women of Meng Shan, heeded the advice of his wife Mo Xi rather than 
that of his good ministers, and relied on the cruel and sycophantic strongman 
Tuiyi Daxi for support.“ | 

Omens are not an important element in the legends of this period except in 
the Mozi, although no text questions their existence. The time of Jie was ۵ 
time of luan $l, ‘ confusion’ or ‘ disorder’ as opposed to the zhi $f, ' order’ 
of the time of Tang. Omens could reflect these disorders. According to the 
Mozi (5/11b), ‘the sun and moon appeared at the wrong time; hot and cold 
came in confusion; and the five grains were scorched and died. Ghosts wailed 
in the capital and cranes shrieked for ten nights and more . ..'. And the Guben 
zhushu jinian, which records the legends in the same pattern of transformations 
found in the Hanfeiss, reporte that ‘ in the last year of Jie of Xia, the altar of 
earth split open ۵ 

That confusion on earth ahould be reflected in the heavens during the time 
of the evil Jie is not surprising, but why should there be disorder in the heavens 
when the virtuous Tang defeated the evil Jie ? Though no text questions that 
Tang was the appropriate recipient of the mandate of Heaven, he had never- 
theless overthrown a hereditary ruler. This theme is made apparent when his 
lack of purity is contrasted with the pure virtue of Wu Guang and Bian Sui, 
worthies who, like Bo Yi and Shu Qi of the Zhou Dynasty and Ku You and 
Shan Juan of the predynastic era, committed suicide at the mere suggestion 
that they accept rule to which they had no hereditary right or serve a ruler 
who had overthrown his king. 


4 ممع‎ The heir and the sage, 86-7. 
43 Guben rhushu jinian jijiao dingbu, 16. 
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In the legend, Tang's breach of virtue in overthrowing Jie is mediated by 
his cession to Wu Quang. But in a oynical transformation of the story, Hanfeizi 
(7/5a) made the issue of regicide explicit, ‘Tang was afraid to be known as 
avaricious but also afraid that Wu Guang [to whom he had ceded the rule] 
would accept the rule and so he sent someone to tell him, “ Tang killed his 
ruler and wishes to devolve the taint upon you, مع‎ he yielded the empire to 
you". Wu Guang consequently threw himself into the river’. In the Zhuangzi 
(9/30a), Wu Guang also protested that ‘to cast aside one’s superior is not 

ht 

The Duke of Zhou was a critical figure in the legends surrounding the 
transfer of rule at the beginning of, the Zhou Dynasty. Wen Wang established 
the virtue of the Zhou line and his gon Wu Wang overthrew Zhou Xin, the last 
Shang ruler. Bo Yi and Shu Qi starved themselves to death rather than serve 
88 a subject of the new king. The Duke of Zhou with the other two dukes 
mentioned in the Jin teng served as Wu Wang’s minister. After Wu Wang’s 
death, the Duke of Zhou was regent to his young son Cheng Wang. It is because 
of this regency in which the powerful and virtuous Duke of Zhou recognized 
the hereditary right of the son that the Duke is celebrated in late Zhou legend. 
Thus, when the story of Jin teng is recorded in the SM ji, Wu Wang's illness is 
transformed into two illnesses, one that of Wu Wang taken from the Shang shu 
chapter and another that of Cheng Wang. In the second illness, Zhou Gong 
once again acted as a scapegoat, this time throwing his pared nails and cut 
hair into the river, a symbolic sacrifice by drowning.** 

In sum, our text which is set at the beginning of the Shang Dynasty drew 
upon the Shang ritual tradition in whioh the king was a medium between the 
spirit world and his people. Primarily it is a myth of the first king who achieved 
the right to act as a medium by offering himself as a sacrifice to the High Lord 
to allay the curse of a drought. But it is set in the Western Zhou context of 
dynastic change. The drought, like Wu Wang's illness at the beginning of the 
Zhou, is in this context, a sign that regioide has been committed; the king 
offers himself to protect his people and in so doing achieves the appointment 
of the High Lord. Finally, the paradox of the virtuous ruler who commits 
regicide to achieve his new dynasty is an important theme in the legend of the 
Spring and Autumn and Warring States Periods, but the omens by which 
Heaven signifies its will are not stressed in the Zhou philosophic texts. 


The heir and the sage, 85—7 


j (Peking: us shuju, 1969), Lu she sia, shuan 85, pp. 1515-16. (This story 
does not appear in the Bes fi.) 
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OBITUARY 
SIR RALPH LILLEY TURNER 


Thirty years ago Sir Ralph Turner relinquished tenure of the Chair of 
Sanskrit in the University of London, of which he had been since 1922 the first 
full-time holder. Three years later, in 1957, he retired from duty as Director 
of the University’s School of Oriental and African Studies, an appointment 
which he had held since 1937. During this period of retirement, he completed 
and (beginning in 1962) published his life's work, the majestio Comparative 
dictionary of the Indo- Aryan languages. Significant contributions to the historical 
linguistics of Indo-Aryan continued to appear in the School's Bulletin until 
1982; and a week before his death on 22 April 1983, in his 95th year, he was 
still working on the final revision of a volume of Addenda to the Comparative 
dictionary. 

This achievement, coupled with his personal responsibility as Director of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies for the development and expansion 
of Asian and African studies in Britain during the years following 1946, has 
ensured that the name of Sir Ralph Turner will stand alongside those of Sir 
William Jones and Sir George Grierson. Like both of them, Sir Ralph had 
profited from Britain's special relationship with the Indian suboontinent in 
order to make an inestimable and undying contribution to scholarly research 
and to the education of both West and East. 

The selection of his many articles that was published in 1975 under the title 
Collected papers 1912-1973 was dedicated to the memory of W. H. D. Rouse, 
the Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School who had introduced him to 
Sanakrit, thereby laying the foundations of his career in Indology. As Senior 
Scholar at Christ's College, Cambridge, he graduated with First Class Honours 
in both parts of the Classical Tripos (with a special interest in Comparative 
Philology which contributed towards his achieving Distinction in Part IT) and 
in the Oriental Languages Tripos (with the award of the Brotherton Memorial 
Sanskrit Prize). His first published research was concerned with the phonology, 
in particular the accentuation, of Latin and Greek: his paper ‘ Against the 
stress accent in Latin’ (Classical Review, 1912), which stated the case against 
the attribution of penultimate stress to Classical and pre-Classical Latin, was 
a remarkable achievement for a scholar of twenty-three years of age. It is 
clear that this apprenticeship in the Classics was to equip him as an Indologist 
with a sense of method and purpose which was denied to others in the field. 

Elected a Fellow of Christ’s College in 1912, he undertook a linguistio analysis 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit Doëmméatyacadänakathä on the basis of a collation 
of Cambridge and Paris manuscripts. The excellence of his pioneering exposition 
(JRAS, 1913) of the corrupt and secondarily hybridized Sanskrit of such 
relatively late Buddhist works has, unfortunately, rarely been matched by later 
scholars. The undertaking led to correspondence with Jules Bloch in Paris, 
and to a close friendship that lasted until the death of Bloch in 1953. This 
alliance ensured that Turner had the benefit of early access to the proofs of 
Bloch’s Formation de la langue marathe of which general publication was to be 
delayed for several years by the outbreak of war. 

1918, he entered the Indian Educational Service and became a teacher 
of Sanskrit at Queen’s College, Benares. An invitation to deliver the Wilson 
Lectures in Philology at Bombay University (1914) materially assisted him in 
a special study of the historical phonology of Gujarati. When ‘ The Indo-äryan 
nasals m Gujrat!’ appeared (JRAS, 1915), there was as yet no satisfactory 
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study of any modern Indo-Aryan language in existence. ven recent writers 
ignored the work of the Neo-grammarians and, as Turner observed, had been 
‘too often content with saying that such and such a sounc develops in two or 
more 7878 without attempting to specify the conditions of variation”. The 
conception of ‘ optional ' loss of medial nasals, with which Pischel and Grierson 
(like Hemacandra in the twelfth century) had had to be oantent, was replaced 
in the course of this article by a demonstration that the face of the nasals was 
subject to rule and depended upon syllabio structure and upon position relative 
to stress. Such an approach was beooming familiar in the Comparative 
Philology of Indo-European, but it was new to studente of the modern Indian 
languages. As developed in his major survey ‘ Gujarati phonology’ (JRAS, 
1921), and in his post-war teaching, it revolutionized linguistio science in India. 

Meantime, in June 1916, Turner, formerly & cadet in tha Cambridge Univer- 
sity Officer Training Corps and now a Lieutenant in the Indian Army Reserve, 
joined the 2/3 Gurkha Rifles, a battalion of sappers anC miners which had 
been fighting in France and more recently on Sinai. After £ period of responsi- 
bility for training Gurkha N.C.O.s in such subjects as bayoret fighting, ooupled 
with efforts to combat plague and other diseases, he went with the battelion 
up the line to Gaza in June 1917, acting as Company Adjutant or Battalion 
Staff Officer according to exigency. Nearly one-eighth of the battalion came 
through the victorious Palestine campaign unsoathed, but Turner was wounded 
in the assault on El Jib near Jerusalem and out of action for five weeks. 
Eventually, malaria was the only enemy left, and Captain Turner M.C. as 
Company Commander accompanied the Gurkhas, not to Nepal as they had 
expected, but to garrison in India en route for a peace-keeping role on the 
Frontier. 

Turner returned with a deep respect and affection for his comrades-in-arms. 
Witnessing the Gurkhas’ gallantry in action, and their impromptu celebration 
of its comic and tragic incidents as they sat by the Suez Cenal or ‘ sheltered in 
some Cave of Adullam from the rain-storms driving over the bleak stony hills 
of Judaea or Galilee’, he received the inspiration for the Comparative and 
etymological dictionary of the Nepali language (1931). For more than a genera- 
tion, this was to confer great distinction upon their langnege and literature as 
the. standard whereby all other modern Indo-Aryan languages might be 
evaluated in matters semantio and etymological. The plan that bogan-to take 
shape in his mind, as he lay wounded in a Cairo military hespital, went beyond 
this, however, to the all-embracing Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
languages that began to appear 45 years later, in 1962. 

By the end of Allenby’s Palestine campaign, he had takan down in phonetio 
transcription, with translation and grammatical notes, the Gurkhas’ stories of 
the advance from Gaza to Jerusalem in November 1917, their exultant song in 
celebration of the Armistice, and their more epic recollection of earlier 
campaigns : 


topas ko phaira dah danas bhayo Phrdsi ka phœak md; 

, Sikin Tard Gorkha bahaduri bhayo Nyüsepal ak md. . 
topar kd gola jhimjhimi Gunda ramardm bhandc chan : 
ghopto ra c&pjo satht bhas marda kasdi ما‎ ganda chan ? 
satht bhat bhokda jiu méro bhījyo ragat ka thopé le; 
Phrdsi md teso din dinat marthe bairi kā tôpa ie. 
nerbals jiu le haresai khandd Gyom bukharas : 

Phrds ka ghar md golé ko darai patina uchäras. 
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The fire of the guns rumbled 
in the gateways of France, 
gallant deeds were done by the 2/3 Gurkhas 
in the Battle of Neuve-Chapelle. 
The shells of the guns coming like fine rain 
give greeting, 
on their backs and on their faces my friends and brothers dying 
—shall any count them ? 
Carrying my friend and brother my body has been wetted 
with drops of his blood, 
in France thus daily they were killed 
by the guns of the enemy. 
When my body was weak and despaired, 
then came fever, ۱ 
in the houses of France I found no refuge 
from the peril of bullets. 


These were published as ‘Specimens of Nepali’ (Indian Antiquary, 1921, 
1922)—alongside ‘ The infinitive in Nepali’ (PAWUologica, 1921), a complete 
statement in less than twelve pages which many a modern linguist, attempting 
to describe similar phenomena on the basis of exclusively synchronic data, 
would do well to note. 

After demobilization, he had the great good fortune to marry Dorothy 
Rivers Goulty, who ‘ in the first year of our marriage . . . was already engaged 
in arranging the first collection of slips containing entries for the projected 
comparative dictionary ’ and who continued to support him in all his endeavours 
for more than fifty years. At the end of 1920, he was deputed to the Benares 
Hindu University as Professor of Indian Linguistica (so redesignated by his 
own wish in preference to Comparative Philology). He preached in his Inaugural 
Address the vision of a national University of India—with a Linguistics 
Department that would have phonetics laboratories and would undertake 
analysis of spoken dialects and study manuscript evidence of linguistic history. 
‘ There then is a field for research 80 vast in extent, so fruitful in the contribu- 
tion it might make to the Science of Language. And as yet it is hardly touched. 
There is but one complete scientific study of a modern Indian language—the 
language is Marathi and the book is written in French by a Frenchman. You 
have allowed a foreigner to take that first honour from you. These are your 
languages and your heritage : it is for you to join this work, aye and it should 
be for you to lead the way.’ The eleven lectures given at that time as his 
Introduction to Indo-Aryan were not published, but they survive in manuscript. 

He occupied the Chair for only two of the five years intended, but even 
during that space of time he helped to inspire a whole generation of Indian 
scholars to accept the challenge. Baburam Saksena was his first student, 
followed by Siddheshwar Varma and S. M. Katre, together with B. D. Jain, 
B. S. Pandit, and Raghu Vira. Each one of them went on to make a significant 
contribution to knowledge. Turner’s election in 1922 to the Chair of Sanskrit 
in London University, tenable at the recently established School of Oriental 
Studies, did not break this link, but rather helped to encourage an advantageous 
exchange of staff and studente: 8. K. Chatterji’s philological analysis of Bengali 
owed much to a sojourn in London, and the work of P. B. F. Wijeratne and 
T. N. Dave has considerably enriched the corpus of Sinhalese and Gujarati 
lexical material respectively. 
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Without the transfer to London, Turner’s contribution to research would 
have been less: ‘... in the case of comparative philology, unless I happen to 
& particular book myself, there is little hope that I shall find access to 
it in India’ (JRAS, 1916). As a result of vacations spent ia Almora, Nainital, 
eto., he had extended his interest to Kumaoni and West Pahari. In London, 
he came into personal contact with Grierson, Grahame Bailey, Lorimer, and 
Morgenstierne, and he acquired a complete stock of publishe works on Romani. 
Thus he was able gradually to extend his scope further towards the Indian 
dialects of the Himalaya and Hindu Kush and towards ASatic and European 
Gypsy. His publications between 1922 and the date of ths Nepali dictionary 
were devoted to clearing up outetanding diffioulties in tke languages of the 
North West, beginning with the much debated development- of Sindhi reoursives 
(BSOS, 1924) and Sindhi cerebrals (J RAS, 1924, 1925). Again, Turner's ability 
to explain the phenomena in terms of historical phonology led to drastic 
simplifications of the issues involved. Similarly, in The pcsition of Romani in 
Indo-Aryan (1927) he showed that both those who favoured the theory of a 
North-Western origin for the Gypsy dialects and those who opposed it were 
guilty of serious misconceptions. They had tended to equate significant 
common innovations with instances of accidental common vonservation; they 
had sought to compare modern forms of Gypsy with modern forms of Hindi, etc., 
without reference to historical evolution. As Grahame Ba&dey observed, these 
objections appear self-evident when stated, and yet they were very generally 
ignored. Turner's demonstration that Romani is simply a very early off-shoot 
from the generality of Indo-Aryan languages of Northern “ndis seems to have 
settled the matter, at least until such time as a much clsarer chronology of 
linguistic change in India can be achieved. Further contributions to the 
philology of Romani followed at intervals until 1960. 

After the publication of the Nepali dictionary in 1931, and while the plan 
was being developed for an Indo-Aryan dictionary arranged under Sanskrit 
headwords, his minor publications tended to concentrate thenceforth on the 
solution of individual problems in Middle Indo-Aryan. He was invited to make 
a comparative study (for the Hyderabad Archaeological Series, 1932) of two 
newly discovered copies of a Minor Rock Edict of Asoka at Gavimath and 
Palkigundu (not far from Hampi in Karnataka), and thie clearly fostered an 
interest in the dialect structure of Prakrit. The article ‘ Sanskrit G-ksetsi and 
Pali acchats in Modern Indo-Aryan’ (BSOS, 1936) is notable for its inclusion 
of a sketch-map of isoglosses: few scholars apart from Grierson and Turner 
have been prepared to apply the techniques of linguistic geography in the field 
of Indian language. 

By this time, however, administrative responsibility had begun to obtrude, 
and in 1987, after he had held the Chair of Sanskrit there for fiftean years, 
Turner accepted the challenge of appointment as Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies. 

It was a time of some optimism for the future of Orientel studies in London, 
and for the School itself. The twenty years since its focndation during the 
First World War had been a period of constant strüggle for survival. It had 
. been provided with a home in the building of the former London Institution in 
Finsbury Circus, but its income was always inadequate and insecure, and 
despite the encouragement and support of the University of London there had 
been little possibility of a planned development of the School's studies. Then, 
in the mid-thirties, things seemed about to change for the better. As part of 
the development of its new Bloomsbury precinct the Uriversity offered the 
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School a site there. The sale of the Fınsbury Circus building was expected to 
produce a sum sufficient not only to cover the costs of a now building in 
Bloomsbury, but to provide also a capital sum the income from which might 
support the academio developments that closer links with the University might 
be expected to stimulate. The University’s offer was therefore accepted and 
the Finsbury building sold in 1936 for £219,000. Since the School's new home 
in Bloomsbury was expected to cost at most £150,000 it must have been with 
high hopes that the new Director assumed office in temporarily rented 
accommodation in Westminster, and began to make plans for the academio 
development whieh would mark the move to Bloomsbury early in 1941. 

In fact the first decade of Turner’s Directorship was, for the most part, 
a period of turmoil and crisis in which his courage, acumen, and energy were 
taxed to the full. He was concerned from the beginning to widen the basis 
of the School’s studies. Already a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation had 
made possible the launching of a series of research projects in African linguistics, 
and led to the setting up of a Department of African Languages and Cultures, 
and in 1938 ‘ Africa ' was added to the School's title. An approach through the 
Colonial Office brought additional grants from colonial governments in Africa 
and Asia to sustain and extend work in the relevant language fields. 
Emboldened by this success, Turner then arranged for a deputation from the 
Court of the University to call on the Secretaries of State for India and the 
Colonies and the Financial Secretary of the War Office and impress on them 
the importance of maintaming in London a centre of Asian and African studies 
which in the national interest was at least as comprehensive and effective as 
the centres of those studies in the other major European states. In the 
threatening international situation of 1938 these representations were listened 
to. Turner’s advocacy resulted in the three Departments of State, together 
with the Foreign Office, setting up an Inter-Departmental Committee to oon- 
sider the School’s ‘ Case for Increased Financial Assistance, a document of 
49 printed pages. The Committee was convinced, and agreed that the School's 
normal income of £30,000 ought to be brought up to about £55,000 by an 
additional Treasury grant. The Treasury thought not. They had been generous 
enough, wrote Sir John Simon, in allowing the School to keep the entire 
proceeds from the sale of Finsbury Circus; the expansion now proposed would 
have to wait for ' happier times’. That was in February 1989. Before March 
was out the indomitable Turner had, none the less, persuaded the University 
itself to find the cost of five additional posts in Japanese, Turkish, and Arabic, 
on the grounds that they would be needed to meet the demands of the Services 
for language training in the event of war. 

When war broke out in September 1939 Turner took the School to Cam- 
bridge, where arrangements had been made for it to receive hospitality and 
shelter from the expected heavy bombing of the capital at Christ’s, his own 
college. But the bombing did not at once materialize, the School’s students 
dwindled away, and although the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics was 
able to give important help to the solution of the RAF’s problems with radio 
telephony, Turner felt that for him and his colleagues to make a full contribution 
to the national interest they must be in day-to-day contact with the Govern- 
ment Departments and with their own Library, which had remained in London. 
Despite much contrary advice his views eventually prevailed. 

In July 1940 Ralph Turner and those of his colleagues who had not been 
directed into other forms of war service returned once more to temporary 
accommodation in Westminster. He at once became involved in two arduous 
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campaigns, one to secure for the School possession of its Blaomsbury building, 
now approaching completion, the other to convince the Service Ministries of 
the importance of a supply of personnel trained in key Asian languages, and 
the simple truth that the time to set up the necessary training programmes 
was before (rather than after) the lack of such personnel had begun to hamper 
operations. 

Early in 1941, when two-thirds of the Bloomsbury building was expected 
to be completed in June, Turner became aware of the Govemment’s intention 
to requisition it for the use of the Ministry of Information. A compromise 
plan which he put forward to divide the accommodation between the School 
and the Ministry was at first rejected, but Turner persisted, and thanks to 
energetic support from Sir Philip Hartog and Lord Hailey ‘then Chairman of 
the School’s Governing Body) the School was at last able to move into a portion 
of the partly-completed building in October. But this was only the first round. 
The dispute came to a head again in the summer of 1942, when a move was 
started to evict the School from the building so that the whole of the premises 
might be taken over by the Ministry of Information. Turner responded with 
a memorandum to the Service Ministries saying that their increasing demands 
for language courses resulting from the outbreak of war with Japan could not 
be met unless the Ministry of Information was moved out altcgether, and asking 
them to use their influence to have the Ministry ejected. Battle was then joined, 
the School bemg supported by the Service Ministries, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion by the Ministry of Works. At a critical point in the exchanges Hailey was 
compelled to undertake a mission to the United States, but Turner, ably 
supported by Hartog, marshalled his forces with great coolness und akill, and 
after veritable barrages of memoranda had been exchanged and the battle had 
been taken to the House of Commons and the Cabinet itself, a solution was 
found in February 1943. The still unfinished shell of the East wing of the 
Bloomsbury building was to be completed by the Government at ita own expense 
and occupied by the Ministry of Information, the School being granted un- 
challenged occupation of the major part of the remainder. ۱ 
٠ Whilst the battle of the building was being waged, Turner was also 
engaged in the uphill task of providing language training for Service personnel. 
The recruitment of competent instructors and the organization of courses asked 
for by the Services in the first three years of the war (mainly in Arabic, Turkish, 
and Urdu) would in the prevailing circumstances have been difficult enough. 
Even more discouraging was the task of convinoing the Services of their future 
needs in time for the resources necessary to meet them to be provided. An 
approach to the War Office on the urgent necessity to remedy the acute shortage 
of men able to speak and read Japanese was met in August 1941 by the 
assurance that ‘we are at present reasonably insured in the matter of officers 
knowing Oriental languages’. In 1942, when he raised the question of training 
In'Chinese he was told that educated Chinese spoke English ; our liaison officers 
had no need to speak Chinese. Gradually, however, in response to his efforts 
and the inexorable logio of events, the tide turned. The demand from the 
Bervioes for intensive oourses steadily grew until at its peak in the session 
1943-44 nearly 1,000 servicemen entered the School. 

By then, however, Ralph Turner's thoughts had alresdy turned to the 
future, and to the ‘happier times’ to which in 1939 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had postponed the planned development of the School and its 
studies. As a result of Turner’s initiative the Principal of the University Bis 
indue to writ to the Sahoo! in November 1048 asking fora ropori i à 
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post-war plans, and 8 set of proposals calling for the expansion of the academio 
staff to more than 150, oompared with the 42 teachers in post at the outbreak 
of the war, was forwarded to the University early in March 1944. This was 
ambitious enough, but more was to follow. For some time Turner had been in 
correspondence with the India Office and the Foreign Office about likely 
political developments in Asia and Africa after the war, and the need for 
expertise in Oriental and African studies in Britain in the post-war world. In 
February 1944 he and Lord Hailey were able to talk to Anthony Eden, then 
Foreign Secretary, and in June Eden wrote to Hailey announcing his decision to 
set up a Commission of Enquiry into means of improving the study in Britain of 
Oriental, African, Slavonic and East European languages and cultures. 

The Commission’s Report, completed in 1946, was a turning-point in the 
development of Oriental and African studies. Turner’s experience of official 
apathy or lack of foresight made him determined to do all in his power to 
ensure that (as he put it to Lord Scarbrough, the Chairman of the Commission 
in 1945) the improvisations of peace should not be even less effective than the 
improvisations of war. He worked tirelessly in plying the Commission with facts 
and in seeing to it that anyone with relevant evidence to give should have the 
opportunity to do so. To Turner more than any other man must go the credit 
for the Commission’s appointment, and a large share of the credit for the speed 
with which it worked and with which its recommendations were accepted. The 
financial provision which was thus assured for the expansion and development 
of Oriental and African studies, not only in London but in other British uni- 
versitiea, and for the creation of studentships for the training of younger scholars, 
secured the future of these studies for a generation. 

For Ralph Turner the years which followed were no less demanding than 
the period of pre-war penury and wartime improvisation had been. The 
building of strong departments in all the School's fields of study, and the 
recruitment and training of young scholars to work in them taxed the energy 
and resourcefulness of himself and his senior colleagues to the full. But the 
conditions in which he worked were quite different. The School was now 
reunited with its Library in sole possession of the Bloomsbury building, though 
this accommodation itself soon became cramped as the academic staff expanded 
from 90 in 1947 to 145 in 1957. Progressively much of the burden of day-to-day 
administration and practical organization which he had carried during the war 
was lifted from his shoulders by a more adequate and settled body of professional 
administrative staff. Above all there was a new sense of security which stemmed 
from the knowledge that the importance of his work and the goals for which 
he strove had now been acknowledged by authorities outside the School and 
the University. 

Turner’s own contribution towards this achievement was recognized in 1950 
by the bestowal of knighthood. He had already become a member of the 
Colonial Social Science Research Council, the Treasury Committee for Student- 
ships in Foreign Languages and Cultures and the UGC’s Oriental and African 
Studies Committee. His contributions to these bodies were of the very greatest 
importance for the future development of these fields, as was the time he found 
to devote to the affairs of the Philological Society and the Royal Asiatic Society, 
both of which he served as President. 

When he retired from the Directorship of the School in 1957 his successor 
paid eloquent tribute to the inspiration and devotion with which he had 
served it. His success in guiding it through many perils and setting it on a new 
and more prosperous course was attributable not only to his gifts of intellect 
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and imagination, but also to the trust and affection which hie integrity inspired 
in his colleagues. 

Now, in his seventieth year, he could devote himself to the task of oom- 
pleting his academic life's work, the Indo-Aryan dictionary. For twenty years 
the huge collection of hand-written slips had suffered reglect—and even 
precautionary interment (to be precise, in a kitchen midden at his home in 
Bishop’s Stortford) for the duration of the Second World War, as the attention 
of the School and ite Director was of necessity directed elsswhere. Posterity 
could be entrusted with the task of supplementing the available material; but 
the basio plan of relying upon existing published etymologies called for a great 
deal of essential editorial intervention at this stage, and this had to be achieved 
without delaying one of the most difficult typographical exe-cises ever to have 
been imposed upon a printer. Turner’s customary self-discipline won the day. 
The Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages, comprising some 
140,000 words arranged under the 15,000 Sanskrit or Sanszrit-related etyma 
from which they appear to derive, was published by Oxforc University Preas 
in 1966 (in fascicles from 1962). There followed Jndezes to the various languages 
compiled by Dorothy Rivers Turner (1966), and a Phoneuc analysis of the 
entire corpus of material, again based on the work of his wife, but introducing 
to Indian lexicography the use of computer analysis (1971). ‘ One of the most 
outstanding events in the history of Indian linguistic studies ' (Katre), it took 
its place as a basis for all subsequent research beside Grierson's monumental 
Linguistic survey of India (1903-27), of which it was long intended to form the 
concluding volume. 

The range of published sources drawn upon is much more complete than 
was possible at the time of the Nepali dictionary and the number of languages 
and dialects covered is considerably larger. One interesting feature, to which 
Sir Ralph himself drew attention, is the ‘ Preservation >f original Aryan 
vocabulary in the modern languages’ (BSOAS, 1979), as when the more 
peripheral dialects occasionally retain Vedic vocabulary wich has been lost 
elsewhere, or as when the generality of modern languages seem to attest ancient 
words which, however, are poorly attested in early sources. Already supple- 
mentary lists have been published by other scholars. Ths fourth Addenda 
volume, on which he was still working at the time of his desth, will shortly be 
published by the School of Oriental and African Studies. 

Between 1957 and 1982, eleven scholarly articles were 2ublished, dealing 
with the lexical and phonological problems that had conzinued to arise in 
connexion with the Dictionary, e.g. puzzles like the relatior between Ashkun 
bûra ‘mind’ and Skt. buddhi- (Indo-Irantca, 1964) or PaE adasa- and Skt. 
àdaráa- (BSOAS, 1967, 1973). All but three late pieces ace included in his 
Collected papers 1912-1973 (OUP, 1975) together with some appended comments 
by the author. His last article, in 1982, remained as much 3 model of concise 
and careful scholarship as his first, published in 1912. His task ended with 
the re-copying of a slip containing addenda to Dictionary entry no. 6672 
dvávimáais ‘twenty two’: it registered new attestations from Himalayan 
Kotgarh and from the Maldives to be added to the list of descendants, culled 
from other modern languages of India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, and 
Bangladesh, that had been given in the Dictionary proper. 

The word ‘ kindliness ' is probably not one that is often &»plied to a captain 
of.the Gurkha Rifles, to the director of a university college. or to a professor 
of Sanskrit, but there is no doubt but that it best defines one's abiding impres- 
sion of Sir Ralph. We may perhaps be forgiven for glanoing into the garland 
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of verses Bhärata-mala, in which he sought to perpetuate for himself and his 
wife a personal and yet widely shared experience of India: 


... They are exiles from their homeland, 
From their green and pleasant homeland : 
Yet for them is great ambition 

In upholding high tradition 

Of a distant race and country, 

Making fair the name of England, 
Treading in the path of duty. 

And for ever following after, 
Wheresoe’er that path may lead them, 
They will hear the voice of India, 
Callmg to them, calling always. 


Though he was knighted in 1950, awarded the Litt.D. degree of Cambridge 
University and the honorary D.Lit. degrees of the Universities of Benares, 
Ceylon, London, Santiniketan, and Kathmandu, and invested with innumerable 
honorary appointments, he would cherish still more such a presentation as that 
which came to him from 0. H. de A. Wijesekera in the form of a scholarly work 
entitled Afjals and inscribed personally ‘To my beloved Guru’. He took 
especial pride also in his election to an Honorary Fellowship of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge—Alma Mater now of three successive generations of Turners—and 
in his investiture by two successive Kings of Nepal with the Order of Gorkha 
Dakgina Bahu and the Order of Gorkha Dakgina Bahu First Class. It seems 
impossible to remember Sir Ralph without remembering too his personal 
testament, the closing words of his Inaugural Address to the Benares Hindu 
University : 


. . from that common sharing of toil and hardship and danger, wounds and 
death, from the common striving towards a common goal, was born a 
comradeship, which while I live oan never be effaced from my memory. 
The cause of that association, those of us who fought, pray may in the 
future be but a past episode in the world’s history, out of which mankind 
has for ever grown. For war must go. But that thing which many found 
in war shall continue—the comradeship born of a common striving for a 
common goal No goal is more worthy of that common striving than the . 
the goal of knowledge. And those that seek that goal together shall know 
the comradeship, highest reward of all human effort. The path to knowledge 
is laborious; the road is long and difficult. It calls for high endeavour and 
the nobility of sacrifice. But this reward awaits the traveller: ' He was of 
those who strove to advance knowledge among men’. 


J. C. WRIGHT and C. D. Cowan 
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while dado&kkos is from the text but 
none the less glossed both as sikib al-kaldm 
and pdhib al-misbäh; the epithet from Euri- 
pxles's T هر‎ confused with the 1mmedi- 
ately ing mention of ‘ thieves’ (ibid.) ; 
the reason for rejecting Dionysius's 
of try as ‘the scream of Calliope’ 1s mis- 
un and the ‘bad’ metaphor wrongly 
characterized (ibid.); the ' cupping’ riddle هد‎ 
سم‎ e loat ea oe argument for addu 
ıt m the place, 1.6. ' metaphor هد‎ a kind o 
enigma ’ (1406b; a view, incidentally, with 
conmderable repercusmons in modern studies 
of the metaphor, e.g. spud Ricoeur); Gorgias's 
kólax becomes al- al-sadiq 
rbid.); and the latter's pun on the name 
lulomela is lef gured by a literal (mukibb 
altuffak) but in the circumstances erroneous 
etymology (1406b). 

Now, even the eduogted reeder could hardly 
have been to glean from all this a 
notion of the Aristotelian metaphor. In the 
realm of technical terminology he may be 
thought to have fared no better: the oon- 
ventional difference between mmile (mitkä) 
and metaphor (taghyir) ıs rendered not as in 
Greek by the presence/absence of the oom- 


a od ole (dà = ka), but by the phrase 
re ۸ ) innahu wathbata asad, 


adduoed to illustrate the metaphor (sic 1). 
Lyons (pp. xxvui-xxxi) draws attention to the 
vergent vooabulanes of the Poetica and 
Rhetorica, and to Badawi’s observation that 
the technical terms found there ‘ are not those 
that became established later'. From what 
Lttle we know of the chronology of this text, 
‘later’ can hardly be the operative word. By 
the tame of Ibn al-Samh, Arabio baldgha 
possessed a rich and subtle lexicon, and for 
metaphor ' at least taghyir was never ado ; 
It m rare even in the works of the soho 8 
where ish‘dra, takkyll and ooour with 
expected regulanty. It is of course there, 
e.g. apud F&r&bt, Ibn Sind and Ibn Rushd, 
that Aristotle’s legacy was and 
cultivated, precisel because it was adapted to 
locel conditions and thus understood. À read- 
of the passage 0 above m M. 8. 
Sihmn's edition of Ibn Rushd (Cairo, 1967, 
538-62; used by Lyons but omitted from the 
bibliography p. xxxiv) Illustrates this process 


of adaptation ; . p. 562 mihal and tag 
are له وه ملل‎ by reference to the perti 
of oom (hur&f altashbih). 


Admittedly impossible though it is to 
reconstruct the text of the translation from 
those of the commentaries, 1t is only by means 
of the letter that the former becomes in- 
telligible, What then might be the value of 
BN Arabe 2346 7 Lyons responds (p. xxvi) 
that ' it illustrates the cepebilrties limita- 
tions of a developed academio technique of 
conaderable refinement, which oon- 
tributes to an à tion of the civilmation 
that produced it’. Of the Muslim oom- 
mentators (ibid.) ‘ Here, within a limited field, 
they oan be seen unwittingly reacting to a 
range of statements that cover the spectrum 
of sense and nonsense. It must be asked 
whether the type of accommodation that they 
are forced to make in their approach to this 
subject matter oan be seen to produce a 
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in either Old Bebylonian or Middle Baby- 
lonian/Assyrian documents, many of these 
sites represent small localities or 
are poorly known. Furthermore, the souroes 
are not evenly distributed ohronologioally, 
ainoe any one site may not produce documenta 
from all periods of the second millennium, and 
miiy toponyms from Old Babylonian Màn 
wo not be expected to appear in Middle 
Babylonian Nippur documents. 

This volume, Tice other volumes in the 4۰ 
géog. series, is based upon files three 
decades cgo, expended by contributions of 
other scho 
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tool, demonstrating the kind of achievement 
which can be gained from suoh long-term 
projects, oombining the efforts of a team of 
scholars. 

X. J. GELLER 


M. C. Lyons: Artstotle’s Ars Rhetorica : 
the Arabic version. A new edition with 


commentary and glossary. Vol. m. 
Glossary. [i], 305 pp. Cambridge: 
Pembroke Arabic Texts, [1982]. 


Anal of the textual transmision of 
Armtotle may be made olearer, but certamly 
not eamer, by this new edition of the Arabio 
Ars Rhetorica. Of that oryptio and steadily 
deteno unicum, Bibliothèque Nationale 
MS Arabe (ancren fonds be 882 À), 
Dr. Lyons has produced as practice! an edition 
as we are ever likely to see. To the text 
(I 1-224) are ep an apparatus orrtious, 
a commentary (I 227—404) and a Greek-Arab10/ 


Arabic-Groek glossary (IL 1-805), all prefaced 
by 25 of labyrmthme transmission 
history. or other portions of the Aristotelian 


corpus this latter task has been several times 
essa yed, e.g. Walzer, ‘ New Light on the Arabio 
tranal&tions of Aristotle’, into Arabie, 
60-113; and on the Ars Poetica, Heinriohs 
(cf. BSOAS, xxxm, 3, 1970, 615-17) and 
Dehiyat (of. BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1076, 482-3). 
Here the chronological span from 
Severus Sebokht (667) across the Baghdad 
school to Ibn al-Samh (1027) and the com- 
mentatora, especially Ibn Rushd, and oul- 
minates m the Latm version of Hermannus 
Alemannus (1256). Inclumon of these data 
makes both & &nd oommentary & 
valuable if somewhat daunting exegetical aid. 
By these means, however, long stretches of the 
text are identiflable and even readable, though 
seldom without a hngering doubt that trans- 
lators whether into Syrıao or Arabic, must 
have found either Greek or Aristotelian 
conoept (or both) just a little baffling. 

An im of the Arabio vermon's 
impenetra may be gained from examma- 
tion of the on metaphor (Greek 1404b— 
14060 = Lyons 174-84 ; commentary 885-72). 
While in & very general way the argumenta for 
proper and agamst improper use of metaphor 
can be detected in the ram Arabic syntax, 
the exemple of the original are almost in- 
variably یج‎ or omitted, e.g. the exchange 
between Iphicrates and Callias (14052) where 
matragyrtas is transliterated and glossed pai, 
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es follows: ‘It has more than once been 
mamtained that this consonant was originally 
an affricate (of the type [ta]), largely on the 
bess of the pronuncafion of و‎ over a wide 
sector of Jewish tradition, but this pronuncia- 
Hon ia probably, OR (8. Moscati nage 


Wiesbaden, 1009, $ need‏ هن indies‏ و 


In these circumstances, an investigation is 
needed that deals with material and evidence 
outside the Jewish roadng tradition. 

Sometimes assumpt«mns are made without 
adequate argument. A ase in pomt us Steiner's 
refutation of Jouon's views on aífno&ted s 
(p.8). In a footnote Eteiner argues against 
Jouon on, among other »ointas, the well-known 
metathems rule با‎ > st n the word *Aitsaddeq 
> Aistaddeg, as follows: ‘... the motathesus 
rule in question is a very minor one, which has 
ceased to be productivs by the Achaemenid 
period (cf. ponp) and مه‎ long before.” 
This metatheas rule, however, exists thro 
out the history of the Hebrew language ortho 
example psa Pu ME « *pati- 
dagaa (which Steiner mentions as such on 
p.52). More importart is the question of 

&emumilation through the metathess 

> # > gt = emphatic, non-emphato > 

emphatic, emphatio. I 8 18 an affricate then 

the partial assimilation would not occur. This 

question must be ansrered and cannot be 

brushed ande by assum-ng that the metathesis 
tule has become inoper=tive. 

On pp. 5-6 Steiner gives reasons why the 
affmoate hypothesis hes not been accepted : 
(1) the evidence has been incomplete and 1s ‘ at 
best a very fragmentar- picture of the chrono- 
logical and Eical dastribution of 

sated p ii tho Boo aij age. (2) The 
methodology for m ting the evidence has 
been ‘loose, parti in the area of 
transori '. The frst pomt applies to 
Btemer's monograph. 

The second section of the introduction 
oonoerns meth - In asking how does 
one prove م‎ was an aífrioate, Steiner answers: 
traditaon and iiec iai By tradition, 
Steiner is referring to she pronunciation of ۶ 
as an affricate in the modern descendant of a 
Semitio language or reading tradition. This 
approach ıs problematio, since it cannot be 
established whether stoh a tradition reflects 
ie 0 state of pronunciation or is a later 

development o: & particular language. 
p tatroduction to the Comparative grammar of 
the Semitic languages, § 7.3, ios Cho Ha ter kë 
follows: ‘Sometimes, moreover, tradition 
proves to be an obstacie rather than a help— 
as in the case of classical Ethiopio whose pro- 
nunciation has been proserved by speakers of 
languages derived from it, with the result that 
that pronunmation embodies developments 

to these modsen languages - Bhnflaz 
considerations apply ic Hebe one whose trans- 


by influences due to the sub- 

of =hos who have gone 
back to the use of Hebrew as a spoken tongue.” 
As far as Stemer’s مهد‎ of transcription is 
oonoerned, it can Is termed functional. 
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technique that affecta pri approach to other 
problems or per hapa th er pener pattern of 
ther thought’. Now, œn only be 
desonbed as a just and generous assessment, 
and whatever we oan in future make of thw 
puxxlmg document, we are surely beholden to 
rta most reoent editor. 
J. WaANSBBOUGH 


R. C. STEINER: Affnoated gade in the 
Semino . (The American 
Academy for Jewish Research. Mono- 
graph Series, No. 3.) xii, 124 pp. 
New York, 1982. (Distributed by 
Eisenbrauns, P.O. Box 275, Winona 
Lake, Indiana 46590. $15.) 


Ths monograph ıs divided into nine 
chapters, two a ices, a list of references 
and an index. e first chapter is an intro- 
duction and هد‎ subdrvided into two sections: 
one deals with the affnoate hypothests—past 
and present, and the second section discusses 
the method employed in the study. Che. 1i-vii 
are treatments of the affricated 4 in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Canaanite, Akkadian, Arabio, and 
Ethiopic Semitic, respectively. Ch. wii هد‎ 
devoted to the affnoated sade and the triadic 
system of Semitao; oh. ix oontams the con- 

umons. Appendix À is a chart with observa- 
tions on how č and ÿ were rendered in various 
Hebrew sources. Appendix B is a list of variant 
readings of le‘azim from David Qimlu's Sefer 
HaSorafim. 

According to the title of the monograph, 
this قد‎ a treatment of the affrioated م‎ m the 
Semitic languages. The contents show, how- 
ever, à portionate emphasis on Hebrew, 
mostly in the Middle Ages Aramaio, and 
Canaanite. For Canaanite, the author limits 
the term to Phoenician and Punic, and it is 
unclear why Hebrew is considered separately. 
For Ethiopic Semitio, Steiner makes no 
mentaon of Gafat, Argobbe, Tigre, Harari and 


Gurage. The distinction per North- 
Ethiopio (Ge' EE cen a 
Ethwpio (Amhar bbe, i 

Gafat) is ignored. “The 0 Erie, 
incl e Omoto up as well as the 
Sidamo and their mfluences on the 


phonological character of Ethiopic Bemitio, is 
not discussed. Although Akkadian in Anatolia 
and Northern Mesopotamia is studied in regard 
to cuneiform sibilants in Hittite and Hurrian, 
no comparable has been done for Ugaritac. 
The criteria for the selection of oertam lan- 
guages and their sources are obscure. A general 
survey of tho و‎ in the Semitao and ita 
relationship to other sibilants is not given. 
The introduction begms with a survey of the 
affricate hypothesis pest and present. No 
referenoes are given to the standard works on 
tive Bemitios. It would have been 
hel to have the different grammars quoted 
oonoerning s, whereas this has only been done 
for Hebrew and only selectively. Special 
studies such as S. Moscati Il] sema con- 
sonantico delle lingue semitichs (Rome, 1954) 
and Preistoria e storia del ebratco 
antico (Rome, 1954) are not mentioned. The 
general opinion on affricated s has been stated 
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and complexity. Its opening date هر‎ a matter 
of question, and, apert from the unity pro- 
vided by Ibn al-Zubayr's opposition to the 
Umayyads, ıt appears to consist of a series of 
episodes which are only loosely related to one 
another and which oan, to some extent, be 
Husayn and Karbala’, 
tribel divisions m Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Iraq, the movements of the tawwäbün and of 
Mukhtar, and the ants-Uma: rising in 
Medma are the moet obvious, makes it 
difficult to treat the whole period without 
losing sight of the wood for the trees. 
Rotter’s chief concern هد‎ to establish as far 


as ble -the chronological and causal 
development of the vidual Lim 
Although formally conmsting of three chapters, 


the book has about 29 sections, many of which 
are quite self-contained geogra cally and 
chronologically, and onły ın xs of them 
ih r tio importano 
of the period as a whole. The method is funda- 
mentally that of traditional souroe criticism : 
the comparison of variant accounts which 
have been transmitted, with all that the 
transmission process involves, by Muslim 
historical tradition, the attempt to determine 
bias or other factors which may affect the 
reliability of a particular report, and, finally, 
the attempt to set out the course and causes 
of the events under disousson. There are 
some reinterpretations of generally 

for instance, of the nature of 
the shard (p. 12), or of the ifloance of the 
Dome of the Rock (pp. 226 if), but on the 
whole no major reassessment of the second 
fina is made necessary by Rotter’s narrative. 
An awareness of the general importance of 
social and economic factors 18 indicated by an 
attempt to establish the relative economic 
importance of the provinces in the early 
Umayyad penod (pp. 60-4), and an in- 
sistence on the fact that the time of the second 
fina was one of frequent outbreaks of the 
plague in the Middle East. Such discussions 
are used as a sort of background against which 
the narrative is set. 

So far as the book has a general theme, it 1s 
the importance of the second fina m the 
development of the idee of the caliphate, its 
pre and the qualifloations necessary for it. 

Rotter’s view the mgnificance of the period 
hes in such things as the triumph of the 
dynastic principle and the failure of attempts 
to base the caliphate on principles such as 
pnority of acceptance of Islam or relationship 
to the Prophet.’ He argues, too, that the idea 
that the caliph was the deputy of God became 
intensified as a consequence of the fitna, and it 
came to be put forward that Umayyad victory 
m the e with Ibn al-Zubayr was a sign 
of divine favour. This, he considers, was an 
influence m favour ‘of the development of 
1 in Islam. Apart from this, 
Rotter seems not to think 1t necessa 


though, 
od. 


to argue for the importance of the 
discerns no fundamental xdeo differenoe 
between Ibn al-Zubayr and the Umayyads, 
onoe the former had ed the caliphate for 
himself and moved away from the call for 
shard and of the lä hukma slogan. 
Victory for Ibn al-Zubeyr, it is argued, would 
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Whether a non-Semrtic language can prove 
that & Semitio sound was original هد‎ open to 
doubt, no matter what the controls are. 


Attention should have been given to internal 
evidence within the Semitio Con- 
sideration should have been to those 


in which م‎ has fallen together with 
x(t) d{d) and to whether this 18 the source 
of an innovative articulation. A ible area 
of investigation is the s/f حي ع‎ 
since the middle of the second millennium 
is M. Held, ' m4s/*mk3 in Ugaritio and other 

0 (A study in oomperathve 
lexicography)’, JAOS, 79 : 169-76; S. Par- 
pola, © alleged Middle/Neo-Ass irre- 
gular verb “nasg and the sound 
change 4 > a’, Adfur 1/1, 1974, 1-10). Criteria 
must be established to avoid the confusion of 
phonological and hemio phenomena. 

Chs. vn مه‎ the attestations of 
affroated s as they are mostly rendered for 
non-Semitio It is d the scope 
of this ee عو‎ E all mformation 
presented in these chapters. The problems are 
already inherent in the method employed. 

Ch. viii is oonoerned with the cated 
sede and the triadic of Semitac. At the 
end of this chapter, the purpose of the mono- 
graph becomes clear for the first time. The 
affricated م‎ is limited to the North-west 
Semitic (except Ugaritio) and rt is 
posited that a froative realization could have 
existed together with the affroated pro- 
nunaation. The comments on  glottalic 
pressure initiation are interestmg, but once 
again there هر‎ too much reliance on Amharic 
without proper controls. Moreover, the notion 


of g ion for emphatios in Ethiopio as 
influenced Cushitic has changed smoe 
Johnstone’s findings. 


The conclusions given m oh. ix would seem 
to confirm our knowl of affricated $, 
ie. that ft is a second eature based mostly 
on the pronunciation of Hebrew and that the 
evidence is late. 

The study ends with a list of references. 
There are mmor prm errors such as Ron 
instead of Ran Zadok, Sima mstead of Simo 
Parpola, and Wofgang for Wolfgang Helok. 


T. KWASMAN 


GERNOT ROTTHR : Die Umayyaden und 
der zweite Bürgerkrieg (680-692). 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bd. x1v/3.) ix, 288 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Kommissionaverlag Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982. DM 110. 


The second Muslim civil war or fitna has, as 
Rotter mys, attracted relatively little scholarly 
attention in comparison with the first, some 
twenty: year .عم احم‎ Ag ho indicates, this fo 
no doubt mainly because the second fitna does 
not seem to have the obvious important oon- 
sequenoes of the first, which tradition sees as 
the time when the main sectarian schisms 
within Islam origi Unhke the first, the 
seoond fixa leaves behmd no es or pro- 
grames, and ii importano, erefore, seems 
ubious. Another reason for the pauaty of 
literature on the seoond fina is its diversity 


caliphate as the most im»ortant 

Ialamío history also seams a result of 
mane Eod vided 
by Muslim sources. 


SE Linch Gato OMA edil opens 


mittee set up by ‘Umar zo choose his successor, 
it was a developmen of the pre-Islamio 
Meccan mala’ and an institution whereby those 


of the Rock, Rotter has hardly an: to say 
about this, and the discussion of the e of 
the Rock, in any case is not really pert of 
& wider oonsideration about the sanctuary. 
Again this may be beogıse of Rotter’s accept- 
anos of the fenem eee, ms 
literary sources. These us that, his 
rejection of the U Ibn al-Zubayr 
associated himself with the sanctuary, 
calling himself ‘the one who cleaves to (or 
“ takes 


bi'l-bayt) 


in Mooca, the 


seems perhaps unimportant too, 
and it may this which leads Rotter to 
avoid discussion of it. If one is to 
doubt that all Musirns the 
Ka'ba at ۵ sanctuary from 


the Umayyad dynasty 
one, and tho second ina was, 
‘or 
E beret Pepea ب ا نات‎ 
Qurash! The struggle had such wide- 
spread because of the temporary 
weakness of the the 
failure of the Sufyänid oh of the Uma 
family to produce a candidate for the oali 
As is to be expected, then, it is the careful 
and detailed discussion of the variant tradi- 
tions which makes this work a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the Umayyad 
period. The discussion and partial harmoniza- 
tion of the Muslim and non-Muslim reports 
about events in Nisibis following the defeat of 
‘Ubayd طقلتةف‎ b. Ziyäd by Mukht&rs army 
(pp. 14-16) is, I thmk, i neat, 
though why the Syn&o Bar Penkaya should 
refer to the followers of Mukhtär as the shuria 


merely have 
with a Zuba 


1m not taken . Bometimes, though, the 
judgement of tho sources seems t 
upon other judgements which ma arbi- 
trary. For example, it is Rotter's , stated 
in several that the Syrians were un- 
divided m their su for the Uma 
until the. 8 became 

extinct with death of Mu‘kwiya II. 


view in turn depends on his insistence that the 
principle which had been intro- 

duced into the by Mu'&wiya I had 

“become esta at least in Syria. 

These then lead him to reject 

which appear to show that Mu'Kwiya Il was 


not generally &ocepted by the Syrians, such as 

hih say thet the yrian army‏ پیب 

Mooca off to Ibn al-Zubayr as 
when they of the death of Yasid. 


In the information, or lack of it, about 
Mu‘äwiye II in the sources could well indicate 
that acceptance of him was not general even 
in Syria, and to use the fact of his acceptance 
as a criterion for the evaluation of a cular 


Menden is den that hg 
ore, it is clear this of 


traditional souroe criticism has its It 
cannot go beyond what Muslim tradition, in 
the course of its formation, came to upon 
as interesting, relevant and سور‎ Btnoe, 
in comparison with non-Muslim or &rohaeologi- 
cal material, Muslim sources are 80 
ve come to be 


regarded 

of evidence are judged. is illustrated by 
Rotter's use of the numismatic evidence from 
the eastern vinces. From 62/681-2 the 
majority of the surviving coins are minted in 
the name of Ibn al-Zubeyr, and there is even 
one in his name from 61/680-1, assuming that 
the of names and dates are 
correct. The Muslim sources, however, do not 
have Ibn al-Zubeyr olaiming the caliphate at 
such an early date.. Rotter’s to 
&ooept the Mualim literary sources thon makes 


it neoeesary for himn topus Torwart too Paor 
that Ibn al-Zubayrs name was used on 


pris 
to give their own rejeotion of Uma 
ee ingre . This oo be 
over su and 

that the Muslim literary evidence ought 
to be given priority over the numismatio. 
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questions of interpretation delineated this 
book are likely to mfluenoe the dosi of 
Dir Für for some time. 

The first suoh question is the adviseb of 
publishing translations without reprodu 
and annotated readings of the original texta, 
The absence of texta constitutes a serious 
limitatzon in a field of study where much may 
depend upon small nuances in the reading of 
battered and faded sheets of paper and whero, 
for example, the very identities of the men 
who staffed tho scribal institution of Dir Far 


must usually be mferred from the tios 
of their respective scripts (p. 23). The authors 
themselves are keonly aware ol this problem, 


and it هد‎ to be hoped that their projected 
seperate volume of texts will be ۱۳۰ ۳ 

À seoond question is the extent to which the 
47 documents selected for publication are 
representative of the extant Für : 
The authors have chosen items that illustrate 
the affairs of three holy families, two mer- 
chants. two princesses, and ‘the archive of a 
chief and his patrons ' ; they add tho caveat 
that ' these proportions do not reflect the whole 
corpus where the pe of holy families 
predominate ’ (p. ix). the casual student 
may well be grateful for accem to a wide 
spectrum of sources, serious attempts to frame 
تس‎ statements about the history of Dir 

will bave to take the whole and its 
biases into account ; for example, guthors' 
perceptive observation that ‘royal titles 
tended to sink down over time ' m relation to 
other titles (p. 32) asks for confirmation from 
the literature as a whole. 

The overwhelming majority of D&r Für 
documenta derive from holy resident 
within a 30-mile radrus of the last oaprtal of 
the sultanate, al-F&ahir; from the accounts of 
travellers this zone is known to have been a 
culturally exotio enclave of traders from 
abroad, t Islamic dignitaries, and 
diverse perambulatory foreigners with diplo- 
matio mercenary or selentiflo pretensions. 
Therefore a third question to be asked of the 
documentary literature derived from this zone, 
including the sample found in Land in Dar 
Far, هد‎ to what degree the patterns of behaviour 
described therein may be taken as representa- 
tive of the sultanate as a whole. The authors’ 
belief that they can delineate the ‘ main 
admmistrative developments’ of Dar Für in 
the teenth and nineteenth centuries (p. 1x) 
is to dependent upon their embrace of the 
assumption that this question may be antwered 
in the affirmative; to the present reviewer, 
this confidence seems premature. At stake مر‎ 
the authors’ view that from the carly 


eighteenth oon Dar Für was ‘gradual 

transformed ... an “African” to an 
Isl&mio/Arabio environment’, with ‘the 
subordination of the older chiefly order by the 
courtiers, goncrals, merchants and ' or 
holy men’ (p.3). Thus the claries of 


io largesse who appear in the documents 
aro alleged to have been powerful, important 
people rather than cuously dependent 
chents of modest Sidi and status confined 
within a closely-supervised imperial suburbia, 
whereas the other, ' African ' offiuals of the 
مقرل‎ Für government, visible to the historian 
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ment of the idea of the manotmary in early 
Islam in & work which is mainly devoted to 
the political and military events of the civil 
war, but I do feel that Rotter's pee eet hiis 
subject a misleading idee of the nature 
of the and hm translation of al-‘a'sdh 
br j 


unwilmgness to question the 
framework provided by the sources. 

I do not find the remterpretation of the 
significance of the Dome of the Rock which 


Rotter undertakes convincing. He that 
it was a statement of ‘Abd al- ’s new-found 
strength and oonfldenoe after the had 


adduced by Rotter m favour of his interpreta- 
taon 18 not very strong. 

As a detailed and examination 
of the several episodes involved in the period 
of the second fina, this is a valuable work, and 
A OE EOM with a 
serious interest in the peri There are useful 
maps and diagrams, and & valuable biblio- 

hy. Footnotes are, oommendsbly, at the 
oot of the page, but there is a frequent 
tendency for the last note to a to be 
found at the top of the notes to the following 
page. 
0. B. HAWTING 


R. 8. O'FAuuy and M. I. Asu Barm 
(ed. and tr): Land in Dar Für: 
charters and related documents from the 
Dür Für Sultanate. (International 
Academic Union. Fontes Historiae 
Africanae. Series Arabica, rrr.) Cam- 
bridge, eto.: Cambridge Univermty 
Presa, 1983. £17.50. 


Land in Dir Far wa weloome tribute to the 
accomplishments of two scholars who have 
contri materially to the recent offlores- 
oenoe in the historical study of the Sudan. 
Dr. M. L Abu Salim, as Director of the 


National Records Office, has not only achieved 
exemplary success m ی‎ together 
historical source materials but has served as a 


wise and patzent mentor to a generation of 
Foreign hys reer works havo 
; own interpretive ve 
helped to elevate the critacel standards for 
study of the Sudan. Dr. R. 8. O’Fahey, a 
ioneer in the historical study of the western 
eso sultanate of Dir Für, has not only 

buit upon archival sources but mgnificently 
augmented them thro the collection m the 
fold of several h new documents issued 
by officials of the Dar Für ent. Land 
in Dar Für offers an Engish tranalation of 
47 of these documents, together with a useful 
and stimulating introductaon to the sultanate 
itself, the society over which its kings ruled, 
the place of written legal documents within its 
system of admimetration, and the conventions 
governing the creation of such documents. The 
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the oollection at the Ashmoleen Museum, 
Oxford, in the sprmg af 1982. Those unfortu- 
nate not to see the exhibi&on will find ample 
compensation in this wsll-produoed book. The 
oollectaon itmelf 18 a tr bute to its owner, the 
late Mr. Nuhad EsBSaid, who died in late 
November 1882. As Oliver Hoare remarks ın 
the epilogue: '... he only wanted master- 

jeoos of inlaid metalwork in near-perfect oon- 
ition ”, and such a collection 1s precisely what 
he achieved. 

In the mtroduction Dr. Allan outlmes tho 
two aims of his study: first, to examine the 
origin and developmen: of the inlay تسیب‎ Les 
and the cause of its evertual decline. From this 
follows logically his second am, namely, to 
probe into the change af direction m decorative 
techniques in the middB of the twelfth century. 
Closely connected with this ıs the examination 
of the socety for whch these objects were 
produced. Finally, be attempts to offer 
explanations for tho symbolism behind some 
of the decorative designs. 

Allan rightly points Dut that thore are very 
few mlaid vessels known from the early Islamic 
period. However, the picture changes dramati- 
cally from the mid t century. Allan notes 
the fact that from c. 590/1100 artists gave up 
working in mlver and used brass sheet " 
He also claims that there was a sudden 
sho of mlver m the Central Islamic lands 
and that by 475/1082 (not 1075), mmting in 
allver had also ceased. On page 15 he writes: 
‘When one admires the inlaid bronzes and 
brasses of Herat, one iz not enjoying & type of 
bronze or brass product typical of a medieval 
culture. On the contrery, this 18 a quality of 
work reserved under normal circumstances for 
objecta made of silver and gold.' 

Perhaps thw ıs only partially true. First, 
there are a large numbar of bronze (admittedly 
not brass sheet, since this had not yet been 
introduced) vessels acd objects datmg from 
the first few centuries of the Islamic era, most 
likely originating from Khurësin and Central 
Ame, all, without exception, of the highest 
quality. Secondly, Alan himself gives the 
reason why there was ع‎ change in the direction 
of decoration and m ths materia] used. It was 
due not so much to the poemble shortage of 
silver, but to a change in taste. He suggests 
that a different attitude, a sense of ‘ Unity’, 
began to emerge after-the Seljüq conquest of 
Iran. Am other things, ıt resulted in a 
more favourable a towards inlaying in 
metal because of the praference {or polychrome 
decoration in every flald and medium of the 
visual arts. 

While there was a well-established inlay 
school producing beautifully decorated objects 
in Khur&sin and Certral Ama by the mid 
twelfth oentury A.D. (e.g. the -oase in 

dated 542/1148, and the Bobrinsky 
kettle, 659/1103), there is no such dated object 
of this period from the Arab world. 6 
earliest known dated -netal object from that 
region i, Allan propcses, the Ka'be key of 
576/1180. (In fact tiere is an earlter one, 
555/1160, Sourdel-Thomine, no. 1, pl. Is.) 
These keys, however, as Allan points out, are 
not sufficient evidence jor the existence of such 
a school at that time in Mecca. Most of the 
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h the travel literature, are seen as out- 

and vestigial remnants of a justly 
moribund old order based upon more 
tangible than a primitive and 1140 sense 
of ‘ tribal cohesiveness ' (p. 3). By no means is 
all of this self-evident. 

A final question raised by Land in Dar Für 
is that of the oom tive and analytical 
contexts within which the documents 1t oon- 
tains should be in There هد‎ much 
wisdom in the authors’ view (p. 28) that both 
the precedent of orthodox o practices 


and their subsequent adaptation through 
‘internal development within the Sudanio 


belt’ should be considered. Grven the present 
state of knowledge, it would seam easier to 
chase traits across the former terrain than the 
latter; thus the authors discern in Dar Für 
and resonances from South Arabia 

. 17), the Almohads (p.30), the Ottomans 
(pp. 18, 81) and 'elsewhere' (p.13), while 
comparative evidence from the Sudanio belt 1s 
in rather short supply. The authors neglect a 
third possible set of comparative references, 
namely, to the older h: of Dar Für itself. 
For example, one group ot documents (XIII- 
XV) records & dispute over land between = 
party who base their claim upon ' prescrrptive 
ion ' and a second who rest theirs upon 
ownership '. Was this, as the authors believe, 
m & test of the ve legal merita of 
the io concepts of Aaws and milk, or was 
it a clash between customary tenure and the 
intrustve concept of private ? Or 
again (pp. 19, 43) certain lands are to be 
held by ° ownership ’, but are nevertheless seen 
to ‘revert to the crown’; is this not Dar Für 
land law rather than a peculiar local variant 
of the orthodox Ialamio concept of freehold ? 
Or agam, one document . 19-20) reveals a 
nobleman in the act of giving three men, not 
alaves, to a second nobleman; was this 
unusual, indicatang the existence of ' an inter- 
mediate serf-hke status’ between tribeaman 
and slave, or was it sim the normal lot of 
subjects in Dir Für? y should a country 
that alleged! possessed a superabundant 
supply of ig. 18) nevertheless generate a 
highly contentious literature of legal doou- 
ments to the jealous defenoe of 
boundaries (p.19)? These questions cannot 
be answered within the context of Ialamic law 


alone; clearly. a dee historical ا‎ 
analytical tools are 


and more po 

1 Land in Ddr Fur is an appealing 
and stimulating book, and one ho the 
precursor of a complete and critical on of 
the corpus from which it is drawn. The task of 
lustorical analyms and interpretation which its 
documents help to make ible should 
fascinate and delight scholars tor many years. 

JAY SPAULDING 


JAMES W. ALLAN: Islamic metalwork: 
the Nuhad Es-Said Collection. 128 pp. 
London: Sotheby Parke Bernet Pub. 
lications ; Totowa, N.J. : Biblio Distri- 
bution Center, 1982. £56. 


The pubhoation of this handsome volume 
coimaded with the opening of the exhibition of 


mod 
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The most interesting objects in the collection 
are three candlesticks (nos. 7-0) of a t 
attmbuted by Rice to north-western Iran (Ars 
Onentals, 1, 1054, 1-89). It هر‎ partly due to 
Allan (Iran, 1978) and partly to Priscilla 


Bouoek's pup ای‎ (Hamas (Islamec art the University 
of Michigan collections Arbor, 1978, 
nos 69-70) that this o of candlestack 1s now 


erally ee to have been made in Sirt, 
Gb Hans in the soon Jaire, Two 
other objecta, a ewer (no. 10) and a cylindrical 
box (no. "raria au hasan, The 
large basm (no. 12) قد‎ of a shape that was 


current during the thirteenth oen end is 
eather late Ayyubid or en Pot Allan 
suggests that their form is cally F&tamid, 
but without ne any oom aaye materal 
Or any reaso to support the 

Mamlük me rk 18 pi موه‎ tod 


reprosen 
by two oandlestaoks, one c. 070/1271-2 (no. 13) 


and the other o. 1350-70 (no. 23); to thu 
group belongs &lso an in inoense-box 
m the shape of the Dome of the (no. 14), 
an inoense-burner (no. 15) and & -box 


(no. 16). The latter us very similar to the pen- 
box in ths British Museum which was made for 
Mahmid ibn Sunqur, dated 680/1281. It was 
previously oonmdered to be of ongin, 
most likely of the Firs school (D. Barrett, 
Islamic metalwork i$ the British Museum, 
London, 1949, 32-8), but at the Mamlük 
exhibition in n m 1881 ıt was 
labelled as Mamldk (Esin Atal, Renaissance of 
Islam: art ın the Mamluks, Washington, 1881, 
no. 13, p. 01). There was a strong connexion 
between these two schools, as was noted by 
Eva Baer in her 1968 article (BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 
turis Among oth er patterns, both schools 

es inmde vessels, as can be 
ی‎ on the base of a wine-pourer (no. 21) 
and on & small bowl (no. 22). The Mamlük 
tray-stand (no. 19) هد‎ more common than the 
author observes: & number have oome on to 
the London art market in recent years. 

The provenance of the two Ka'ba keys 
(nos. 17-18) presents something of a problem. 
Was there & metal- centre m Mooca ? 
Were these iron keys 
made locally, or were they perhaps im 
from other parts of the Muslim world and theo 
presented to the Ka‘ba ? Could the 
on one of the keys published by M. Sourdel- 
Thomine be &n indiogtion that they were all 
mado -in Mecca ? These are questions well 


yu کم دوب‎ bowls, the Fars school 
roduced tmned oopper bowls of ۶ 
ormat. None of the copper bowls has 


decoration; instead ney display 
arabesques and inscriptions, mostl Arabio. 
Dr. Anatol Ivanov net a fow 
examples in a 
(Srednyaya Aziya MEC 


114—84). One is mie 7161/1850. Another, in 

the Iran Basten Museum, Tehran, was pub- 
hahed by A. Godard. It bears the name of 
prp is (Athar-e Iran, 1, 1036, pp. 371— 
8, fig. 238 سوت‎ eramale 1838 tho Kai 
collection aa ıs included the Catalogue 
(G. Fehérvári, Islamic metalwork from the 
eg to the in the Keir collec- 
tion, London, 1976, no. 144, pl. 47e). Only one 
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available evidence today points to the aotavi- 
ties of one, or perhaps more, metal-workmg 
centres in the northern Jazira. This reviewer 
has argued elsewhere that a number of factors 
indicate that the northern Jazira, or to be 
more precise, the area between Aleppo- 
Diyarbekir and Mosul, had played an ım- 
portant role m metallurgy ænc remote 
antiquity (JRAS, 1977, 3-16). Two oities 
were important oentres for which we have 
wnitten references: Mosul and Surt (or Is‘ird). 
The box of Ism&'!] ibn Ward, dated 617/1220 
(of. D. 8. Rice, BSOAS, xv, 1, 1953, 61-79) is 
the earliest known dated inlaid object that oan 
with oertamty be attributed to Mosul. It هد‎ 
now almost certain that this artist was active 
in Mosul because of the discovery of a call- 
graphio work by him which states that he 
wrote 1t m that city (cf. David James, Oriental 
Art, Xxv1, 1980, 318-21). 

As to Siirt, rt was Allan who called our 
attention to a document menti this city 
as a place for inlaid metalwork (Iran, XVI, 
1978, 182-3). It seams, therefore, that these 
two cities in the northern Jazira oan well be 
regarded as oentres of Arab inlaid metal- 
working. They were clearly mfluenoed by the 
Khuräsän the Central Aman schools, but 
they developed ther own individual LH 


er than just simply oo 
vessels and objects the urê aca ot of 
the Jazstra objecta is more ne a more 


imagmative, and greater attention is paid to 
detail. 


This brings us to the catalogue section of the 
book under review, where the first two items 
are inkwells. The first ıs interestang for its 


composite hd, the upper part bel to an 
earher example which was with 
internal tubes for the oords. notes two 


other known mkwells with tubes: one in the 
British Museum and one m Tehran. In fact 
there are three: two were exoavated by 
Soerrato in Ghazn! (‘Summary report on the 
Italian oal Mimon m Afghanistan. 
IL The first two archaeological campaigns at 
Ghazni, 1957-8’, Fan and West, N.8., x, 1959, 
p. 46, fig. 38: idem, Metall, Islamic, Milan, 
1968, .م‎ 40, pl. 16), and the third هد‎ m the 
Khalili collection (of. G. Fehérvári and Yann 
H. Safed, 1400. pears of Islamo ari, London, 


1981, no. 40, 
The high tın بت‎ Sking kawl (ao. 3) ıa one of the 


finest e objecta m the collection. The author 
its decoration represents the 

e between darkness and light. On the 
is the enthroned ruler, hu throne 
Pile ata nea ae ead 
ree clams, Jawrakr, symbo- 
lizing eclipse, while the benedictory inscription 
round the upper pert signifies triumph over 
evil. That is a possible interpretation, but the 
enthroned ruler flanked by a peir of serpents 
or dragons appears frequently on the upper 
partio ۲ . Perhaps the figure 11 borrowed 

m the Shdk-nAma and represents Kung 
Zohak ? 

The two ewers ın the collection (nos. 5 and 6) 
are of outstanding quality. The first, dated 
577/1181-2, p to a group, the earliest of 
which ws in Tiflis e second belongs to a group 
attributed to Mosul by D. S. ۰ 


bora 
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classified under a number of sub-sections; 
these mclude: ' Early neces: crisis and 
the search for identity ; ° and nationa- 
lism’; ‘Islam and socialum '; ‘Islam in the 
contemporary secular ctate’; ‘The modemi- 
zation of Islamic law’; ‘Reform of Islamio 
law: the changing status of women and the 
family '; ‘Islam and sconomics’; and ' The 
re-emergence of Islam - 8 case studies Egypt, 
Pakistan, Iran]'. A vast majority o e 
selections 1s excerpted from Arabic or Perman 
maternal already avaiable m translation or 
from texts written in English (or 
French, in which case it has been translated 
into English, presumably by the editors); 
the writers selected are all justly minent 


figures, ranging from TahtAwi and hänf to 
omemi. The value of the book, therefore, 


lies m its bringing together of disparate pieces 
within two oovers rather than in its breaking 
new ground. Short preoes such as these (no 
one selection is longer shan 11 pages, most aro 
4 or 5 pages) do have the advantage of giving 
tastes of various people's writings and ideas 
but, of course, fail to provide a comprehensive 
picture of both movements and issues. 

The approach folloved in Islam and con- 
temporary society maz, therefore, be more 
appealng to some. Eleven articles are 
ی‎ together in the volume, most being 
‘airly substantial pieces of work and each being 
devoted to a specific topic. The overall ran 
of the subjects m ed i oommendably 
broad; for example economics, beninng, 
culture, science, enos, im perialum, human 
nghts, and politics are among the toplos 
treated, all Eom an ‘Islamic’ perspective. 
There are also artoles presenting more 
standard fare, e.g. Islam as a supreme 
doctrine’ and ‘Ilam and the pillars of its 
fath’ while the subject treated m 8. H. 
Naar’s ' Intellect and intuition: their relation- 
ship from the Islamic ' verges on 
the esoterio (in both senses of the word '). 
The book ooncludes wich the Universal Islamio 
Declaration &s develaped for, and now pro- 
mulgated by. the Ialamio Council of Europe. 
As is true with most collective volumes, some 
of the essays come oloep to being rather facile ; 
the oontributions on banking and on lm- 
penslism, for example. both attempt to cover 
absurdly broad topics in a very limited space 
with the result that they deal with the entire 
world history of ther ve topios m ۵ 
matter of ١ The value of the book is also 
decreased by moonsistsnt and moorrect trans- 
literation and by pocr translation from the 
Arzbio originals m at least two cases. 

Both of these texts, shen, attempt to convey 
to the Western student most especially the 
۲ responses of Muslims to the modern 
world. For a text whish conveys the historical 


perspective of the development of thought, 


Isam ın transition is convenient; for those 
who er a statement of Islamic beliefs 
2000! to & seloc group of Muslim m- 
tellectuals, Islam asd contemporary society ma 
well ve worthwhile Both texts accom 

the c aim of all such texts which is to 


provide students and their instructors with 
new material ready for analyms and discussion. 
A. RIPPIN 


REVIEWB 


such bowl, which recently came up for sale at 
Sotheby's, has so far borne a date (Jumädé 1m 
760/January 1859), or the ture of an 
artist (Hasan ‘Ali . Another tion 
on the bow] states that ıt was made ior a 
Safi. The quatrains, in Persian, are likewise of 
significance. It also bears e vp 
-lko mecription reading: Sahıb ba'd ‘Au, 
a familar Safi expression in Iran. This 
example would thus seem to bear out Allan's 
theory on the symboliam of the Firs bowls and 
their us mgnificance. 

The Herat jug (no. 25) of 884/1479 (not 
1484) is an outstanding example belongmg to 
a well-known group of elegantly shaped 
vessels, a number of them dated and signed. 
The steel and gold inlaid Kashkul (no. 26) is 
yet another splendid en of late Safavid 
metalwork. lt has ed importanoe because 
it gives the names of the artist and his father, 

adds that the maker was also an armourer. 
It هد‎ dated 1015/1606-7. 

The last example in the collection is a heavy 
bronze ewer with silver mlay. Allan attributes 
it to the Delhi Sultanate and accordingly dates 
rt to the elghth/fourteenth century. Curiously, 
a heavy brass cockerel, mlaid with silver wire 
and decorated m almost the same way, came to 
my notice recently. It has been examined and 
analysed at the Conservation Department of 
the Institute of Archaeology of London 
University and was, ıt seems, made of a very 
rare alloy which may indicate Indian ongm. 
The cockerel, lke the ewer, has an unusual 
type of pseudo-Kuflo inscription which also 
appears on a mortar in the Kem oollection 
(Fehérvin, 1976, no. 168, pl 59a). 

This handsome book, generously illustrated 
with olear colour and black and white plates 
and with & well-written text, wil be of great 
aep to scholars, students and art lovers ın the 
flel 


G. FEHÉRVÁRI 


Joms J. DONOHUE and دول‎ L. 
Esposrro (ed): Islam in transition: 
Muslim perspectives. xiii, 322 pp. 
New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1982. £16.50 (paper 
£5.95). 


SALEM AzzAM (ed.): Islam and contem- 


society. x, 279 pp. London and 
ew York: Longman in association 
with the Islamic Council of Europe, 
1982. 


The flurry of textbooks on modern Islam 
produced m the last few years 1s truly astound- 
ing given the seeming dearth of material 
available prior to the 1980s. It must be 
possible by now for virtually every teacher of 
the subject to find erther a book of readings 
or a collection of essays that will be appro- 
priate to his mode of teaching and his ideologi- 
cal bent. The two works under review here are 
typical examples of those from which a choice 
may be made. 

slam in transition is, ın style, a traditional 
reader, composed of brief selections from some 
50 different sources or writers. The pieces are 
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Maronite Patziarch Duwayh! (ML Breydy), and 
the Arabio literature produoed by Christians in 
Iraq from 1856 to 1880 (J. Habbu). 

e final three chapters am the poem bihty 
of a new ‘ Histoire de la littérature arabe dos 
chrétiens” (as o to ‘littérature arabe 
chrétienne ’). e first of these, by Samir, 
explains the need for such & work with wider 

than Graf's and at the same time he 
0 ea how the project might be realized. 
This 18 followed by a record of the ae 
discussion, and finally, Samir sums up wi 
some Sis د‎ orientations for such an under- 

talang. E of the task ıs for- 
mıdable deed t, if the guidelines offered 
here are followed, the foundations at least 
should prove solid. 

The volume ıs exceptionally well mdexed 
(and includes an index of manuscripts men- 
taoned). 

SEBASTIAN BROOK 


FaApnLou SHEHADI' — Metaphysws 1n 
Islamic philosophy. (Studies in Islamic 
Philosophy and Science) x, 154 pp. 
Delmer, N.Y.. Caravan Books, 1982. 


The term ‘ metaphysics ' as used m the title 
of this work refers not to the subject matter of 
Aritotle's Metaphysics but to the concept of 
being wherever ıt occurs m the philosophical 
corpus, including therefore & great deal of 
material usually classified under the heading 

c. It is divided into two parts: Part 1, 
ای او و‎ rasues related to the translation of 
Greek concepts of being into Arabio; Part 2, 
on & variety of philosophical problems related 
to the concept of being and manifest in the 
works of F&r&b! (ch. 1v), Ibn SIn& (oh. v), Ibn 
Rushd (chs. vi and vu) and Mullä Sadrä 
(oh. vi). 

Discussion of the (un}sutability of Arabio (or 
Perman) for expressing Aristotelian philosophy 
has continued amongst Ialamio soholars for 
some tıme at & te and subjective 
methodological level. It ıs perhaps not 
posible; on this topic, markedly to rese the 

el of discussion, tho Shehadi’s stress on 
the multrphaty of o means to express 
the copula in Arabio isa prensa corrective 
to the easy assumption that Arabio has no 
copula. In the end, however, Ibn Rushd’s 
comments on the oonventional nature of 
philosophical termmology (pp. d are pre- 
cise, pertinent and, pen 
sights, sufficient. À question ی‎ re 
for academic discummon is that of why, given 
the factors noted by Shehadi for favouring 
derivatives of kina over wayada to express 
abstract notions of being (p.89, n. 15), the 
Arabic philosophers pref: the latter. That 
would require a historical study of how the 
Aristotelian corpus—as a structural whole— 
was mediated to Arabio civilization (contrasted 
with the modern scholarly tradition which 
affects Shehadi’s interpretation of Aristotelian 


concepts; of. e ae ters The doctrina of 
being, Canada, 1 ch. 1). Shehadi does not 
embark on the tried approach; some 

may be found 


Re gets and plausible remar 
W. Zimmermann, AL Farabi's commentary 
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Kua SAMIR (ed): Actes du premier 
Congrès International d' Études Arabes 
Chrétionnes (Goslar, septembre 1980). 
(Onentalia Christiana Analecta, 218. ; 
F e o Rome: Pont. Institutum 

Orientalium, 1982. 
d 21.000. 


The field of Christian Arabic studies owes 
its existence perhaps more to the principle of 
exclusion (that 18, from Ialamio studies) than 
to any innate ooherenoe of its own; indeed, 
as Bamir's programmatio essay, with which 
thus volume opens, well points out, there are 
many problems of definition, and many mus- 
understandings can unwittingly arse: thus, 
in particular, Christian Arabio literature 
properly includes much more than what ıs 

covered in Graf's mdispensable Geschichte der 
christhchen arabischen Literatur (Graf excluded 

writings, ات‎ translations of wntings, on 
secular topics); again, the abbreviation of the 
title of Blau's s ns Grammar of Christian Arabie 
based mainly on South Palestinian texts from 
e um has sometimes given rise 
e pernicious idea that Christian Arabic 1s 

entity which to some degree or‏ ع یی و 
another features in all Christian Arabio writers.‏ 


The very existence of & oo on Christian 
Arabic Studies, of the n d'Arabe 
Chrétien (1070— ), and the rapid production 


of this volume of the first oonferenoe's pro- 
ceedings, owes & great deal to the energy of 
Professor Khalil Samir, 8J., whose own 
greatly expanded paper, entitled ‘ La tradition 
arabe chrétienne. État de la question, 
problèmes et besoins', will for a long time 
serve as an excellent introduction to the fleld, 
providing at the same time a clear exposé of its 
problems and urgent needs. A great variety 
of topios ıs covered, ranging from oodicology 
and editonal technique (some well-grounded 
strictures on much courrent practice) to 
onomastios and dictionary ente. The 
whole essay conveys a sense of urgency and at 
the same time leaves the reader with a fe 
of excitement and awe at the little tap 
potential of this branch of Arabic studies. 

Samur’s contribution runs to 120 pages, and 
it alone would make this a volume which an 
h dealmg with Arabio studies as a SA 
should possess. 

The remamimg pieces are more typioal of the 
genre of conference papers, and all deal with 
speciflo topios which are inevitably of more 


ee intereat. Thus there are studies of 

onnus of Nisibis’s Commen on the 

Prologue of John (D. Bundy) are 
ا‎ Ara 


together of the fragments of 
now so&ttered amo Western libraries 


(M. van Esbroeck), eodore Abü Qurrah's 
Treatise on the existence of the Creator and on 
true religion (I. Dick), 'Ammár al-Bagri’s oon- 
cept of al-ugadm (B. Griffith), prolegomens to 
a critioal edition of al.Kindl's Apology 
(C. Farina and C. Ciaramella), the authenticity 
of the oor ndenoe between al-H&shim! and 
al-Kindi (G. Tartar), the ostics of Daniel 
or Malhamat Dämiydl (J. den Heijer), the 
thirteenth-oentury Coptio monk and m 
Bülus (S. Labib), He Third Apology of 
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knowledge of one impartant aspect of Druze 
culture, the Druze system of family law. 

The book was pared dunng & pier 
period of relations the Israeli authori- 
ties and the Druze ocmm in Northern 
Israel and the Golan Haughts. The author has 
already completed sube-antial work on Muslim 
family law in Israel (see his Women and Islamic 
Law ina non-Muslim علدت‎ (Jerusalem, 1976)). 
This new book is bed upon a number of 
sources, the most important being the sijills 
(court reports) of the Courts in Israel and 
Lebanon as well as the author's conversations 
with Druze qdis and ocher religious leaders. 

The book deals with the major areas of 
family law—capacity =o marry and 
formalities, divorce (a most one-third of the 
book is devoted thereto, maintenance, custody 
and guardianship, snd succession. The 
sm د‎ follow a pactern which is loosely 

i . They begin with statements of the 
legal position besed upon the sources of law; 
this itself 18 no simple matter sinoe there are 
a wide variety of t legal sources at play. 
One of the most imoortant sources is the 
Lebanese Druxe Law of 24 Fe 1848. 
Here, there 1s one orrttcism of the book: this 
piece of legislation 1s mt easily acocem ble and 
it would have oontribtted greatly to the use- 
fulness of this book F a translation of that- 
Law had been moludec in an appendix to قطنا‎ - 
work. The chapters seach conclude with a 
comparison between the law in the sources and 
the opinions of the gddis. Here the author 
draws particularly on the sis and on his 
conversations ih th» gddis to contrast the 
law in theory with thas in practice. 

For an Islamic lawyer the book is of interest 
because it contains -he legal rules of yet 
another member of the Islamio family of legal 
systems. Many of the rules of Druze law are 
markedly different fram those of the Sunni 
schools. Examples of =undemental differences 
are the total ban on polygamy in Druze law, 
the wife's nght to obtam a divorce, the pey- 
ment of com tion to a divorced wife and 
the total m of teeiation. The publication 
of this work may spark off further comparative 
research on the historical development of 
Druze and Sunn! law which has resulted in 


of several different legal souroes— Israeli, 
هد‎ well as the opinions ٠ 
of Drüze jurists—which form the bess for the . 
rules of Druxe law. Aù example is the award 
of maintenance to a divorced wife for one year 
by analogy with Syrien law: A seoond point 
of interest. is the apparent conflict between the 
rules of law and a community in transition ; 
in particular, the beok charts the strains 
imposed on the law >y the break-up of the 
traditional fan strcoture 


The book is somewhat heavy reading, but its 
main value Hes as a source of information on a 
previously little explcred legal system. It is 
unquestionably of major assistance in widening - 
our knowledge of the Oruro people. 

5 PHILIP BAKER ` 


` 
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... on Arvstotle’s De interpretatione, Oxford, 
1981, p. xlv, n. 1. 

The logical and metaphysical questions dealt 
with in 2 are of considerable variety, 
product of & not quite random oulling of the 
philosophical On the whole the 
problem of the distznction between essence and 
existence dominates the discusmon, and, inter- 

reted loosely, provides a kind of unity. 


ogical questions of predication (of the term - 


existence), or of the existential import of 
propositions, are juxtaposed with theologicel 
questions as to the nature of divine essence/ 
existence and with other matters related to 
bemg/existence including, notably, the mode 
of existence of universale. Division of the 
material according to philosophers rather than 
problems has a di ve effect mediating 
against adequate discussion of any one 
problem. At the same tıme the materal in 
eral (with the possible exception of Aull& 
fant ia well known and has provoked oon- 
aider&ble scholarly comment (doiohon, Mad- 
kour, Rahman, Van den Bergh, Wolfson et al.). 
Shehadi adds little’ that is new and هد‎ not 
always as in hu argumentation or 
terminology as he might be (in an ares 
notonously slip in 1ts concepts) nor does 
he sufficiently ل‎ upon the work of his 
predecessors. One example: disoussion of Ibn 
Sina's theory of universals (pp. 77-83) begins: 
‘Both Farabi and Ibn Sina to essences 
three modes of being: in the in things 
and in the mind.’ No cross-reference uw pro- 
vided to the earlier discussion of Farabi's case 
و‎ 58, derived (?) from Madkour, L'Organon 
Aristote dans le monde Arabe, Paris, 1969, 
151-2) which is couched in different termmo- 
logy and expresses, on the face of it, a different 
tripartite analysis. The change in terminology 
may be justified ‘but requires oomment/ 
explanation; the difference in anal lies in 
the category of essenoes/uni said to 
have existence ‘ in themselves’. This is—even 
as an introduction—a very oasual way of 
describing Ibn Sina's theory, and subsequent 
discussion of It ) p. 71-80) consttutes a 
retreat down to the sentence of the section 
which takes us back to what was claimed for 
Farabi, still without cross-reference. Through- 
out the discussion there ıs no reference to 
Madkour (loo. cit) whose discussion included 
reference to the same passage as that used here 

by Shehadi and to a longer parallel 
(both ın the Shifa’), and who provided in leas 
space both a larger view and a more judicious 
commentary than Shehadi has here achieved. 

- NORMAN CALDER 


AHARON LAvisH: Marriage, divorce and 
sucoession in the Druze family. xxv, 
474 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1982. 


Recent tragic events in the Middle East have 
focused attention upon the Druze community. 
Very little scholarly research, however, هد‎ 
available on this community. The secrecy of 
the Druze and their praotioe of tagiyya or 
simulation (the outward assumption of the 
practices of the population amongst whom 
they live) has prevented such research. This 
scholarly treatise widens substantially our 
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Antony’s/Maomillan 
Series.) xiv, 257 pp. London and 
Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1982. £20. 


This book comprises four substantial essays 
on the economic and social of Palestine. 
Together the essays provide much information 
about developments during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and some inconclusive 
analyms. 

The first essay, by Alexander Soholoh, deals 
with the role of Europeans in the Palestine 
economy before the first ‘Hiya of 1882 and is 
based largely on European oonsular reporta. 
The general. picture ıs of an expanding 


economy but of one expanding along tradi- 
tonal lines; there is no reconstruction of the 


economy, no change in rta bamo character. 
Although the economy of Palestine responded 
to opportunities presented by Europe, Euro- 
peans themselves had little effect upon the 
changes which took place. There are several 
tables com from inadequate, but never- 
theless useful statistics. 

Sarah Graham-Brown offers a study of the 
eoonomy of the Jabal Nablus during the 
Mandate preceded by an uncomfortable 
set of propositiona, some doubtful 
generalizations, and some statements in which 
causes appear to be determined before the 
evidence is examined. After this inauspicious 
start the essay much better; there ıs a 
useful survey of the economy of Palestine; 
and Miss Brown becomes really interesting 
when she arrives at Nablus . The area 
possesses two features which some writers have 
thought contradictory: 1t was not an area of 
Zionist settlement and ıt was one of the major 
areas of disturbance in 1986-9. The qu 
to be asked is whether any economio change 
took place which might explain the political 
and social movements. The author examines 
the evidence carefully and instructavely and 
concludes that it is not sufficiently consistent 
to warrant the claim that economic changes 
promoted political unrest before 1948. 

The third essay, by Salim Temari, compares 
the roles of factaons and classes in Palestine 
before 1948 and, سیر‎ rene , comes up with 
the oondusion that facta divisions were 
more 1m t than class divisions and that 
the itions for class formation hardly 
existed before 1848. And the last essey by the 
late Avi Plasoov is an examination of the sad 
hustory of the West Bank under Jordanian 
rule between 1948 and 1967, as its mhabitants 
endeavoured to digest the loss of their poeses- 
sions in Íaraeli-oocupied territory, the influx 
of refugees, and the Jordanian government's 
pers for development on the East Bank. 

t is à valuable essay based on detafled 
research in the Israeli archives and may be 
read in conjunction with the author's i- 
nian refugees in Jordan, 1948-57. 

The volume is held together by a useful 
introduction by Roger in which he 
discusses some of the questions raised in the 
essays and common stereotypes of 
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GREGOR BonmoEsLER (ed.): Der Diwan 
des Abi Nutoas. Teil rv. (Bibliotheca 
Islamica, 20 d.) xix, 412 pp. Wiesba- 
den: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1982. DM 126. 


The first two parts of the Diwan of Abū 
Nuw&s have already been edited Dr. 


Hohoeler's teacher, Professor Ewald Wagner, 
to whom he pays tribute for ha introduced 
him to edi Arabo works. ese earlier 


volumes were edited and published by W: 

as long ago as 1958 and 1973, but part 

has not yet ap and is not announoed. 
The present volume هد‎ part four (Abteng, 
hadd) of the vermon of al-Isfahün!, but, 
to the recensions of and Abü Bakr 
al-§Salf upon which editions heretofore have 
been based, he adds a third riwdya, that of 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Tabari al-Nahwi Tüxün 


foi Bergin, Geschichte, 11, 548), a MS of which 


British Ia has been used. 
Schoeler finds that 1t mostly seems to agree in 
its with Hamza, though sometimes 


with al-Sülf, but there are at times quite new 
readings. The preface discusses the various 
MSS available to the editor of the recensions. 
It هد‎ interestmg that he finds many of the 

idas added on the margin of Office 
PH 8867 are moorrectly attributed to Abū 
Nuwiis to whose style they do not conform and 
which contain many colloquia] expressions and 
in tions like the exclamatory wa-bi-abi. 
Brief discussion is also made of the printed 
editions of Dir Sädir and Wasif. 

Part four of the Diwä» oonmsts of the 
mu'annaihăi (bib X) and the madhakkardi 
bab XI), amorous verse on females and males. 

the latter it is sard that verse of this 
genre was not composed by the poets up to 
ihe end of the Umayyad period, but com- 
menoed in the ‘Abbasid era (p. 141) and ex- 
planations are given for the of lot 
in the armes from Khurkskn. To pick out a 
poem or two oasual at random, no. 172 
(p.132) هر‎ of interest هه‎ giving a racial 
oharastaristio denoti the inoom ble 
gracea of manner or ysical form of a grl, 

Indian of eyebrow, Nubian of thigh . . . °, and 
no. 51, of the mudhakkardi, the type of verse 
which consists of a series of statements or 
commands introduced by , ° They said’, 
countered by quitu, ‘I said’. These give the 
im ion of coming from a more colloquial 
and popular stream and tradition of Arabic 
than the classical qasida, and the latter poem 
is moreover m rajas. 

There would be Little point m farther 
comment on the content of the Diwin in view 
of Professor Wagner's extensive monograph, 
Abû Nuwds. Eine Studie (1965). It remains to 
say that his pupil Dr. Schoeler has clear 
made an exhaustive examination of the MED 
available to him and produoed what seems to 
be & thorough and well edited text of the 
Hamza version, adding the qasidas and frag- 
menta not found in ıt from the recensions of 
al-Süll and Tüzün to each of the two bdbs. 
Arabista will be grateful to him for this 
service. 

E. B. NNRJNANT 
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from the turn oF the À À to the 
which followed the Seoand World War. 

ins how the transhtion came to be made 
and the diffloultzes he encountered. 

While the first volume provides a detailed 
account of the life and tzmes of al-Hall&j, his 
tnals, his suffermgs and the manner of his 
death, the second, The survisal of al-Halldy, 
will probably interest Islamists most today. 
In its the survival of the Sif! tradition 
of al- j is disclosed in the history and 
culture of the Turkish lands (pp. 281—75), m 
India- (pp. 275-89), in Java (pp. 289-93), in 
Arabia a and i 
(pp. ۳ b and 

e Sudan (pp. 308-87). Here, and in other 
volumes, the text is enhanced by miniatures 
from Persia depicting the scenes of the 
martyrdom, views of tke tomb of al-Halläj and 
his followers, maps, and pessages of 
Arabic text. Sout ths volume the 
relationship of Halläjis-n to Muslim philosophy 
and European thought is well to the fore, and 
this is even more pronsunoed in Vol. 8, which 
examines in depth the teaching of this unique 
mystio. The fourth ard final volume contains 
& very full bibliography, up to date as far as 
works in Arabio are concerned, an index of 
technical terms and a com ensive general 
index. The printing 1s excellent, misprints are 
fow, and the tangle generaly ها‎ CR 

Three lapses in ths publication of 
volumes must, however, be mentioned in the 
hope that they oan be rectified m future 
editions. 


The first is one of -ranscription. Masrons 
are shown but diacritics are completely absent. 
Hence, at times one cannot be sure how pro 
names of leading §tfis and their La ad 
whether the titles or their content, are to be 
written with total precision. Arebists will 
know, perhaps, and tnis is to be hoped, but 
are these volumes only to be used by Arabists ? 
That the task was vas none would deny. So, 
’s translation of 


which is not fully irasoribed, onl 
where these terms occur. reader is 

0 to rummage tarough a wealth of text 
and notes in order tc grasp the meaning of 
the term. Here she translation is for the 
Sft expert, not for th» novice. If it is for the 
specialist then why translate it into English ? 
Last but not least chere is the question of 


hijra هل‎ to be fair, the fault may 
Teer tiene dal ste Og: Qs canadian 
One example will suffise. 

In Vol. n, p.834, the following passage 
a ‘ j is مسن‎ of forty saints 
of this (Le. Sanîsîya) nilitant dee Fondod 
in 1887, it constituted, under the leadership 
of Std! Muhammad al-Mahdi (1859, d. 1901 in 
Gauro), Ahmad ibn al-Sharff (1901), and 
Muhammad Idris fbn nl-Mahdi (1916), a zone 
of influence that emb-aced the o (sic), 
Tibesti, Borkou, Oudsi, Fexran and Touareg 
confederation (sic, waich ?); and in 0۶ 
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Palestine as a ERO oolony or as two 
economies (Arab and Jewish, pre-capitalist 
and capitalet). Leaving aside the tiresome 
Marxist rituals and incantations with which 
some of the writers have chosen to decorate 
their essays and which only prompt the 
reflectzon that Palestine seems infertale ground 
for modern secular religions, this volume con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the development of Palestine. 
M. B. YAPP 


Louis Massiaxon: The Passion of 
al-Hallaj: mystic and martyr of Islam. 
Transl. from the French with a 
biographical foreword Herbert 
Mason. 4 vols. 1: The life of 
al-Hallaj. u : The survival of al-Hallàj. 
HI: The teacking of al-Hallaj. iv: 
Bibliography amd indes. (Bollingen 
Series, xcvir.) lxix, 646 pp., 8 plates ; 
[ui], 493 pp., 12 plates; xiv, 360 pp., 
12 plates; xvii, 4 pp. Prinoeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
[1983]. £93. 

Louis Masmgnon's study of &l-Halli; is one 
of the su e masterpieces on Süfigm written 
by any Western orientalist, and it & 
unique place in French scholarship. Fas sein 
spent over 50 years on his research into the 
life and of al-Halläj. He vimtod the 
Middle East India in order to gather the 
mystio's surviving and to establish 
facta ing his life. 

La Passion d'al-Halläj was published in 
1022. When he died in 1 Massignon left a 
greatly expanded study which was published 
a the“ sond French edition ' of 1676, It is 
this latter work which has been translated 


from the French, and edited, & pupil of 
Professor Herbert who 

es the Chair of and Islamio 
History at the University of He is also 


a poet and a novelist and has a wide interest 
in oriental studies. 


ongst 
Tee te eee uis Atte, ا‎ end. 
the Far East, üfism, whether it be that of an 


individual as here, or as a social force 
working orders, | missionary 
movements the like, continues to oocupy 


an important place in Islamio studies. p rd 
readers ese 


teresting 
y of Professor Massignon and it out- 
course of much of Franch orientalism 


biogra 
lines 
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(171 pages) employs Spanish epics to illustrate 
themes common to both these studies; in- 
fidelity, chivalry, fantasy, the sword, the 
chall , the holy war, and it draws more 
obviously on Arabic sources to make its oom- 
several of them aljamiado, and also 
upon the well-nigh naccesmble study—at least 
m this oountry—of Lutfi ‘Abd al Badia Lo 
posia épica en la España musulmana y p 
1 en la épica española (Santiago, nay, 
ero all is on a grand soale and the discussion 
on a broad canvas. It a minute study 
of every facet of Saracenic life and character in 
the medieval French epics. There is reference 


throughout to contem documentation 
from io sources of the period, 
at every in the survey, much quotation 
of Basset, , Pellat and others, though 


little juxtaposition of oriental source material. 
A word of praise, though, should be said for the 
ونم‎ of the Arabic transomption and the 
oare in the selection of these oriental 
sources, ; 
The work o with a survey of the Muslim 
peoples of Ama and Africa in the Chansons de 
gests and, following this, turns to the identifloa- 
tion of proper names with Saracenio origins, 
and, som es to historioal ۳ e 
(Shams al-D&wiah) or possibly Sa'dün (a name 
also found in Arabic popular Siyar), Corbaron 
نوی‎ H tegin), Karahue 
( and a host o others, some hard to 
o o SD of the 
reader ıs drawn to the physical aspects of the 
enemies of Christendom, to the beauty of 
some, to the uglmees of others, the presence of 


the African in the Baraoenic hosts, like- 
wise giants monsters which are familiar in 
the of Ctesias and in soenes on the 
H map. The intellectual power of the 


Saracens is assessed, ther morality, their 
cruelty, their skill as torturers and the horrors 
of their prisons. All this is contrasted with the 


of Chivalry in these epios. Brave though 


very i 
Muslim religion is given in Section VI. The 
soeno is familiar from what one knows of The 


vision of Piers Plowman and the ۵ 
plays. e Muhammad legend is obviously 
central; God, Anti-Christ, sorcerer and 


thwarted cardinal of the church. Then that 
host of monsters follows, like a scene 
-Korsakov's Cog d'Or; Appolin, 
Tervegan and the Em , Nero. Arabio 
sources for the names of several of these are 
discussed. The famous Cadn fire tower and 
on, appears on pp. 394-7, 
although the ed account of it by the 
er, al-Zuhri, is over in alan : 
Saracenic oar- 
bunoles on their vessels are traced to pirowaties 
I can find no reference to one obvious source, 
the bronze oook and mder which once graced 
a tower on the Albaicin hill in Granada. 
From the pillars of the faith one turns to 
converston by the sword, by force of 
or by love ot a fair maid, many of whom were 
Saracen maids, ripe for conversion, though 
they -were often examples of that power to 
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itself it had an important zaàx1ya on Mt. Abū 
Qubays.’ I confess that this is a little obscure 
to me here and there, but at least we are 
furniahed with dates and they are dates of the 
twentaeth century of the Christian era. Tro 


_ paragraphs later, on the next b pago; we 

the following, a passage of ا‎ 

interest for students of Islam in Africa: ‘In 

988 the future q&d! of Tımbuotu, Ahmad B&bà 

(968, d. 1082), arn in Mecoe with a d 

tion of T&krur to the home of Qutb Nahrawëli 
917, d. 990), became initiated by him into the 
üxbehäniya tariga, founded by the biographer 

of Hallkj, Rixbehin Baqli; he transmitted it 
urmg his exile m Fez to ‘AQ-b-A Nu'aym 

Ghasskni (sic) (d. 1082), the master of three 


Pa 

t 18 the non-specialist to make of this ? 
Conditioned by what he has already read of 
the text is ıt not likely that he will assume that 
Timbuctu boasted of a Qadi prior to A.D. 1032 1 
In fact, the city was not founded until &round 
A.D. 1100. these dates are Atjra dates. 
Ahmad B&bi, al-Massüfi and al-Südänt, the 
famous scholar, no less, lived between 963/1556 
and 1085/1627. If one allows for minor 
. divergenoe of date it هد‎ apperent to whom 
Masmgnon was referring. 

It would be unreasonable to stress these 
lapses in a work which is olearly a labour of 
homage and affection. In all probability an 
errata slip would be sufflaient to tady up some 
of the most misl examples. It would be 
of undoubted value if a shortened edition of 
these volumes could be published for the use 
of scholars and students with full transcription 
and with a glossary and at the same time the 
سس مج ارس‎ Sines موه‎ ar 

t of most recent research in the countries 
ere the influence of al-Halläj has left its 
st permanent mark. 
H. T. NORRIS 


PAUL BANoounT: Les Musulmans dans 
les chansons de geste du Cyols du Rot. 
2 vols. v, 570 pp.; ii, 57-1079 Pp. 
Aix-en-Provence : Univeraité 
Provence, 1982. 


Thus study may appear to the reader more 
obviously a thèse than & book which 
van be pick up and read from oover to oover, 
him from one stage of the argument 
tothe ext and leading him to an inevitable 
زر‎ pres envisaged conclusion. No matter, 
for by any criteria of assessment this massive 
work is & major achievement, worthy of 
becoming s standard souroe of reference for 
and Arabists and for the explorer 
of themes and borrowings in comparative 
literature. 

E cH: an ee tie 
interest prin on the great French epics, 
Ces ol Roland, of Fierbras, of 
Aspremont and the Couronmement de Louis, for 
example, furnishes & very detailed, almost 


opaedio coun to that little 
wn brief and stim pe study of pos 
Galmés de Fuentes, drake y 


pul 
Ideas, Editorial Ariel, 1978. This latter work 
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pp. 125-38 and No. 25, 1978, pp. 25-46) ought 
to have been made, that several British and 
American studies of importance have been left 
out, and that a number of Spanish sources 
would have added weight to the author's 

ents. Despite this caveat, these two 


volumes ment high praise. 
H. T. NORRIS 


Jan Riomanp Netron (ed.): Middle 
East materials is United Kingdom 
and Irish lbrartes: a dir . - À 
MELCOM Guide to libraries other 
institutions in Britain and Ireland with 
Islamic and Midale Eastern books and 
matenals. 136 London: Library 
Association in association 
with the Centre hr Arab Gulf States, 
University of Exeter, 1983. £16. 

The $ director is yet another publica- 
tion of the Middle Kast Libraries Committoo 
(MELCOM), compiled >n its behalf by Dr. I. 
Netton. Until recently there was only one 
work of this kind, b> R. Collison, entitled 
Diredory of libraries aad collections on 
Asia and North (1970). Then came the 
excellent idea of publishing the papers on 
British libraries with Middle Eastern oolleo- 
iven during he first international 
M conference in Aix-en-Provence in 
1979. The result was a very useful work 
edited by P. Auchterlorie, Collections in British 
libraries on Middle Fasern and Islamic studies 
(1882). Whereas  Auchterlonie's volume 
covered only the major libraries, Netton’s 

indudes cver 120 institutions. 

Although the entries m Middle Fast materials 

aro much shorter than rà Collections, the former 

isa good complement. 

Middle Hast material هر‎ arranged alphabeti- 
cally alty or town, each entry contammg 
the following information: name of library, 
address, telephone number and telex, librarian 

hours of opening and a brief descrip- 
tion of the oolleotior. For more detailed 
information on & libra-y referenoes are made 
to other sources such as e.g. Auchterlonie's 

Collections or Pearson’ ع‎ Oriental manuscripts in 

Europe and North a survey (1971). 

The main sequence 0 zhe vo هد‎ followed by 

two appendices (pp.-17-19), being luta of 

institutions whioh are not السام‎ in the 
because they did not wish to be in- 
cluded, had little or r relevant material, or 

did not reply to the questionnaire (Appendix 2), 

a bibliography of the works cited in the direc- 

(pp. 1 ) and aa index. 
ince the data gathered in this directory are 

besed on a questionnaire there is always a 

danger of it being incomplete, a risk the author 

was quite aware of. Another drawback of the 
is that arabe simply be ud 

or does not reach the righ Appendix à 

ipai p r EE وا‎ E Te con list 

of some 142 institutions whose replies were not 
received, Among them ts, . the Islamio 

Cultural Centre (London), which does have a 

library of over 10,000 volumes (mainly in 

Arabic) and is open for -eferenoe to the students 


$9 


tions 
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charm which gave an advan to the 
Saracens in these epics, the power of magio and 
of talismans, divination, distant vision and the 
lore of he of the world of the anc:zenta. 

and IX survey the treatment 
of Fae amoureuse 10 this literature, yet 
also in history, masmuch as the documents of 
the tame shed light on this aspect of the 
relationship between Islam and the gallants 
of Christendom. The Saracen family ıs not 
overlooked in Section X, and in Section XI, 
an extensive of Muslim offices, 
Khalifa, Amir, Sulidn and Saraoenio feudalum 
leads to several oonolumons; ‘les titres 
émanant de l'arabe ont subi de tels avatars 
en cours de route que leur sens primitif en est 
tout au fart obecuroi '. 

From the Saracen man and woman, Ban- 
court next turns in his final section (XII), to 
the combet itself, the arts of war and the 
bizarre and colourful weaponry employed ‘by 
the Muslim armies. Armour and weapons are 
dealt with in some detail, and m the latter 
case by individual weapons. In regard to 
shields he is content to quote little more than 
Cahen's Un traité 'd'armurie although now 
much more is known about these and other 
weapons. About hauberks he does ال‎ pompare 
some of the desori with the & t 
examples which are available in early Arabio 
verse, some of it translated. Banoourt is stall 
not certam whether jarerenc (eto.) is derived 
from algérien, or from the Persian kasäghaxd. 
The former can be totally eliminated, and the 
only serious contenders are sarad, zaradiyya, 
sard and Banoourt admita that 
Antar's'sword, Das, is at least one Saracen 
sword which boars a name, on p. 845, he 
seems to eaho the views of Lejeune that 
Saracen swords are nameless, ‘ pas de trace de 
cette coutume dans le monde arabe’. But 
what about ‘All’s legendary sword, Dhü'l- 
Fagir, and the other names of swords men- 
tioned by Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes on 
pp. 64-7 of his work ? 

In his conclusion, which is a sn Ed did 
this study, Banoourt ends on an op 
note. Despite the distortion, the hate, the 
مه 5 ی ی‎ the prejudioe which seems 

do when one pale 

ths imagery Sf the ld War ın the popular 
he senses an evolution of some kmd of 
ogue, some kind of uine historical 
asecesment through this colourful literature. 
‘On pourrait oroire qu'entre le début du 
xı e ot le X1v* sièole la chanson de geste 
est passóo d'une représentation imaginaire 
et symbolique du monde musulman à ‘un 
منوت‎ pina fidèle à l'histoire, plus réaliste. 
est moins simple. Los traits hrstar- 
es so mêlent à Ce ne Indeed, 
رم‎ 10E this work, there is weighty support 
e study of literature, however un- 
نی‎ cd and fanciful, for historical research 
and historical reconstruction. ~The biblio- 
Abe ian which appear at the conclusion 
سب‎ with the thoroughnees of the approach 
the range of the sources, though one œan- 
not overlook the fact that some reference to 
the articles by J. Poncet and Paulette Duval in 
the Revue POccident Alusulman et de la 
Mdditerrannde, Aix-en-Provence (No. 9, 1970, 
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Muher aleo features in Ethiopian folktales. 
along with Northern Gurage Soddo, and 
Western Gurago Eža, Ennemor, and ۰ 
ی مس با‎ ecce et ce a 
are set 005 on facing with grammatical 
and other notes relegated to the bottom of the 
page, but without the literal translation, 
which makes consultation of this volume a 
someuhat specialist t. With copious 
examples of folk stories in the various lan- 

covered, and a modest selection of 
Soddo folk wisdom, Ennemor and 0 
Lu and Endegoë superstations, it will 
particularly weloomed by the afficionado of 
Ethiopian oral literature, & particularly rara 
avis, ıt must be admitted. The author himself 
has attempted some structural and thematio 
enalyms à la Asrne-Thompeon, and there 
ap to be & greater emphasis on the 
cultural interpretation of these difficult stories 
and proverbs than will be found in Ethiopians 
speak No grammatioal sketches are provided, 
ough fortunately such are available else- 
where in other works by Leslau ahd in 
R. Hetzron's The 
(Napoli, 1977). Yet the texts here provi 
are perhaps more important to the linguist 


than the sort collected for Æ ians 

where the topios were pro to the in- 
formanta, and the texts rather artifiojally 
produoed for investigation the medium 
of Amharic. The materia in Jak- 


tales is entirely spontaneous and all the more 
reliable for that. One might prediot that it is 
in the field of syntax that they will yield tho 
most ımportant information to the linguist. 
The stories themselves tend to be extremely 
obscure and doubtless much will have to be 
learned of the life and traditional lore of the 
people before they oan yield their full potential 
to the anthropologist and hrstorian. But 
be Pr Eho cepa د‎ and 

oome direction in the study of the lesser 
languages and cultures of Ethiopia. 

À. L RVO 


Francesco GQANDOLFO: Le basiliche 
armene, 17-711 secolo. (Studi di archi- 
tettura medioevale armena, Vol. v.) 
141 pp., 76 plates. Roma: De Luca 
Editore, 1982. 


This mon the طقة‎ m the Studies in 
Armenian Medieval Architecture moted 
jointly by the Italan National 
Council and the University of Rome, deals 
with the evolution of the besilioan form of 
church construction m Armenia between the 
fourth and the seventh centuries. Compared 
with the better known cruciform domed 
churches which were Xi around A.D. 600, 
and continue to be built by Armenians at the 
P das at Meas ی بح‎ 

' of Armenian churoh arohi- 
bre. eed its historical importance oan 
hardly be overestimated. 

The basilica derives ultimately from the 


oeremonial halls of pubho سم‎ p It 
dogs تم‎ in 


reached a high point 
It is analy quie e structure, often of 
almost barn. panes ugh it provides an 
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of Islamio Studies. The Islamic Foundation 
(Leicester) also has a lib of some 12,000 
volumes and may be used by the bona fide 
researcher. 

Apart fiom very fow mistakes such as, ۰ 


the su uous addition of maorons to the 
word (p. 68) ın Institute of Ismi'fll 
(sic) Studies, Netton's book is well presented 
and easy to use. Its appearance on the 


book market is very welcome and many ه‎ 
researcher will certainly be indebted to its 
author. One would only hope that ıt may be 
ble for the author to visit some of the 
emer known institutions and perha ; When 
the tı tıme comes, to bring out a secon 
edition. 
ADAM GAONX 


WOLF LesLau: ÆEtlhomians speak: 
studies in oultural back . Partiv : 
Muher. (Athiopistische Forschungen, 
Bd ll. xi, 206 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1981. 
DM 112. 


Worry Lmsnau: Gurage folklore: Ethio- 
pian folktales, proverbs, beliefs, and 
riddles. (Studien sur Kulturkunde, 
63. Bd.) xiv, 327 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982. 
It is good to find that the author's massive 

Fiymoogical dictionary of Gurage (Wiesbaden, 

1979) has not exhausted his potential to con- 

tnbute to the istacally ed fleld of 

Gurage studies, to which he devoted 

almost 40 years of his academic life. With the 

first of the volumes under review it ıs also 
to witness & resumption of the 
valuable series Biktopians speak, from which 

we have seen since & volume on 0 


published in 1988. Muher is a G 

of unoertam affinities, spoken in the north of 
the Gurage area, with Western G Eda and 
Eastern Gurege Wolane as its immediate 


neighbours, and the non-Semitio Qabenns to 
the north. Here the format of the eerlier 
volumes of the series has been maintained. 
A brief but serviceable outlme of Muher 


ae ia prosen presented on pp. 6-50, and thi ıs 
owed by texts in transoription, with inter- 
lineer literal translations, and a polished 
ren &t the foot of the page ( 


and y bref notes on m ology and 
content. As usual the topics covered m the 
texts represent aspects of daily life (geography 

religion, festivals, 


vinaing picture of the culture of the Muher 
speakers. There is thus much in this book to 
interest the anthropologist as well as the 
linguist. Although a modest amount has 
already been made available on Muher by 
Cohen, Hetxron, and Lealau himself, this new 
study will be weloomed not only for the 
evidenoe D هه‎ on the phonology and 
xtremely oomplex 
also the lea) comparisons it will 
it through reference to the earlier volumes 
the series on Harari, Caha, and Soddo. 
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today far from densely zopulated, this border 
aree, long a source of gold and slaves, is of 
major ifloance to the history of both 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. Trıulzi's object is, 
however, to examine the aree in its own right, 
and thus to uœ a ' gional ' history whioh 
ol es the Historical experience of 
EE periph " rather than that of the 
a ی‎ "* with which African historians are 
so often mainly concerned. His pioneer work 
also contains interesting theoretical observa- 
tions and insights which may contribute to 
the of traditional societies and 
their ongms. Triulz’s work 18 also of relevance 
to the geographically more restricted question 
of the emergence and development of statelets 
in the Ethiopian-Sudarsse region—a subject 
which will one day mquire & comparative 
study. 
Salt, gold and legitivcicy is based on throe 
years! fleld-work among the sic a Sag and 
the recording of a wealta of oral tion. Its 


elucidation naturally ted man 
lems, the more so, as ird Tonus 
there are in the area historical 
traditions as mx que SUD in poetry and 
songs’, and "vill-ge community has a 
different ‘view of histary’ which he had to 
piece er to solv> the ‘Beli Shangul 
puzzle’ dm 18). Tnulzr has also made exten- 
sive use of the rich bu; not easily accesmble 
Sudanese archives, a naimber of hitherto un- 
Ethos pers in the possession of 
Tg the seldom imnsigmficant 
"epo European travellers. Another 
major cal source >n which he relies, but 
does not include in his introduction on sources, 
is the Ethiopian royal zhronicles, of Emperor 
Busenyos, who in the seventeenth 
despatched an itzcn to the aree iion 
of gold, and of Émperur AMenilek who finally 
incorporated the tercitory into modern 
Ethiopia in 1888. Con-ronted with four lan- 
guages, Bertha, Arabic. Amhario and Oromo, 
the author has been o5 to make use of 
several distinct systems of transliteration (for 
convenience largely followed also in this 
review). These rules ars, however, not always 
consistently applied. Far example, in Amhario 
the sixth er, whith, according to his 
tm 1$ ‘ transoribed. always as e' (p. xv), 
Locks i ue a enelik ' and as a 
Makonnan ’. Such ores neverthe- 
je do not detract from the value of the book 
whose author quotes the wise dictum of Kai 
Lung that ‘in three moments a labourer will 
remove an obstructing rock, but three moons 
will pass without two wise mon agreeing on the 
meaning of a vowel’. 

The opening chapter, on ‘The myth of 
origin’, destroys widespread, but ap- 
pareat erroneous, beEef that the name Beni 

is derived fron the Amhario word 
shängellä, a loosely usel and pe orative term 


more or less m 
Mec bodie at me is 
In fact & local word, the name for the sacred 


stone(s) popularly beheved to embody the 
spirit of ancestors. Th» term is still used for 
a rounded object such es ' arrcumoused 

The word bens, derived from the Arabio banu, 
or * people’, 18 an alen substitution for the 
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ideal décor for sophisticated interior adorn- 
ment, statues of saints, and so forth. No less an 
authority than Vitruvius, m his De Architectura 
Libri Decem, lays down general rules go 

the construction and shape of the besilioe, aad 
these guidelines remain valid even 7 

The Armenians adopted Christianity offi- 
PA ED 304, thanks to the mission 
of Bt. Grego e Illuminator. But their links 
with early e in the Roman Empre, 
peracularly in Syria, go beck to an eerler 
time. This helps to the popularity of 
the basilica as an teotural form d umg 
the early oenturies of Armenian Christiani 

Professor Sirarpie Der Nersessian notes T 
the Armenian bamlica, whether arsleless or with 
three aisles, هد‎ always vaulted. (See 8. Der 
Nerseaman, The Armenians, London, 1969, 

pp. 101-2.) Armenian bauilicas usually have 
Ab mete دی‎ interrupta the 
unity of the interior space the T-shaped 
Piata reet tanins نف موی‎ “horse: 
shoe ' profile. These serve to strengthen the 
vaults of the nave and aide aisles. Sometimes 
a single roof covers all three ailes, but again, 
in some instances the central nave rises higher 
than the aisles, and has a separate roof. Lateral 
porches are sometimes added, while the church 
of Ereruk'—a veritable architectural master- 
pieoe—had a twin-towered façade. 

The book under review contains nine 
obapters, also a oonolusion and اس‎ 
and is profusely illustrated. ei of the 
piotographs included are published for the 
time. The principal monuments discussed 
ao id the Poe thedral of 8 

times rebuilt and (تعالة ما‎ 8 
the bal Dall oe of St. Sargis and the Holy Trinity 
at Tekor; the basilioa of the Holy Cross at 
K'asagh; the Patriarchal church of Bt. Gre- 
gory at Dvin; the Dwiranavor basflioa m 
Asbtarak; and other important examples at 
Aghta, Ereruk', Dsidseznavank' and vard. 
Several of these monuments are in & derelict 
and crum condition ; the author's recon- 
struction of their original outline 18 most 


Us. 
The book has been seen thro the prees 
by Professor Fernanda de’ Maffei, who has 
contributed & preface. It is & valuable original 
contmbution to the study of early Christian 
architecture, though lack of a map of historical 
Armenia 15 a serious drawback. 
DAVID M. LANG 


ALESSANDRO 1810121 : Salt, gold amd 
leguimaoy: prelude to the history of 
no-man's land, Bela Shangul, Wal- 
lagga, Ethiopia (ca. 1800-1898). xvi, 
212 pp., 8 plates. Naples: Istituto 
Universitario Orientale, Seminario di 
Studi Africani, 1981. L. 20,000. 

Dr. Triulzi, an Italan historian, chose, as 
this book reveals, an in and im- 
portant subject for his Northwestern Univer- 

PhD. thems. The Beni, or more properly 
area of Ethiopia’s most westerly 
province, allaggä, deserves the detailed 


attention ho has me 46 یا‎ oooupying 
square miles, 


no more than per 
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Poe of a ' folk hero’ in early twentieth- 
oen thiopa, and, though not mentioned 
by the author, was sometımes the subject of 


opian pular paintings : see, for example, 


E. Pi Les arts populaires d'Afrique: 
quelques intures d'Abyssinle', Archives 
wisses d' Anthropologie Générale, v, 1928, 89, 


and NíÀiopia Observer, x, 1966, 51. There ıs 
also a useful glossary, which could, however, 
in some places have been ed with 
advantage to explain the etymology of certain 
words, among them of the wahas, or brass 
drum, which puces owes ita name to the 
metal out of which it was fashioned. An 
explanation is also needed for the suggestion 
that gold rings are spoken of by the Bertha as 
wage (p. 5), m fact the Amhario term for an 
ounce. The bibliography, though valuable, 
contains some lacunae. No reference, for 
example, is made to Weld Blundell's ‘ Explora- 
ton in the Abai Basin ', Geographical Journal, 
xxvii (1900), which suggests on pp. 545-6 that 
a variant of the term (awcharas employed in 
the aixth century for gold n as recorded 
by Oosmas, and discussed by Triulzi, was stall 


used, for gold ri in early twentieth-oentury 
Wallaggä. Dr. F. Mooney’s on the 
bamboo forests of W though reterred to in 


a footnote (p. 4) as ‘ Mooney (1959) ' is hke- 
wise entirely miming from the bib phy. 
These are, however, only minor blemishes to 
a fino work of scholarship, whıch makes an 
important contribution to Ethiopian studies. 
RICHARD PANKHURST 


Mionanz Roar: ود ید‎ and soulp- 


tors at Persepolis. (Iran, xxx, 1985.) 
xi, 164 ,.مم‎ 48 plates. London: 
British Yep dtute af Persian Studies, 
1983. £12. 


The terrace at P lis 1s a monumental 
museum of Achaemenid soulpture. More than 
three thousand were carved on the 
reliefs that adorned the buildings there. Roaf 
was able to spend a good many months on the 
spot in face of the soulptures and years in 
study with the pho phio archive that he 
formed. He acknow the work of previous 
scholars, and a special debt to Nylander and to 
the Tilas for their assistance in the fleld. But 
the fact هد‎ that his work depends on an 
altogether more penetrating examination of 
the figures on long stretches of the friezes than 
had previoualy been attempted and results in 
far- oonolumons about the apportion- 
ment of the oarving and the ov oom- 

tin. The British Institute of Persian 
tudies has done well to make a whole volume 
of 1t. 

Initially Roef has the credit for recognizing 
that the runs of more or less identical figures 
of en, of spearmen, arohera, and 
nobles could lend themselves to an excep- 
tionally systematio investigation. ucl 
distinguishing in such a series a soore of de 
(such as quiver-flaps, eyebrows, shoe-straps, 
and curis) in which & sculptor tends to repeat 
his own habitual rendering, he has been able 
to apply a mathematioal cluster analysis whose 
computer-aided findings are objective. Beoond, 
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Bertha word bele, meaning a stone. One of 
Triulxi’s informants for this reason exclaimed, 
‘the word Beni Shangul 1s not ours’ (p. 29). 
Later sections of the monograph with 
other historical aspects of Bertha رود‎ 
including the feda, or huntang ceremony, the 
ero, or harvest oeremony, and the old practice, 
for which Triulx: carefully traces several 
in the southern Sudan, whereby 
were conveniently killed when they were 
judged no longer sufficiently vigorous to rule— 
though dogs, in the absence of any Animal 
ts Movement, were m some instances 
a death as an alternative to such 
ioi 
riulzi's researches, take him inevitably mto 
the ins of the Funj, one of the most in- 
traotable questions of ۳۷ history, and he 
explains them by reference to Wendy James’s 
concept of 'beooming Fun)’ (James, ' The 
Fun) mystique: approach to & problem of 
Sudan ‘in Ravindra K. Jain (ed.), Text 
and context: the social aathropology in tradition, 
1977). Triulz: thus argues that the Fun] 
polity, which came to dominate Bolk Shangul, 
expended not by conquest, but by a more 
complex process whereby there emerged ‘a 
political category which assumed... the name 
of “ Funj " inasmuch as it created a series of 
small potentates thriving on trade and led by 
immigrant northerners olaiming Fun] ongms 
and Arab descent and paymg tribute to 
Sinnkr’ (pp.84—5). Triulzi shows that the 
&re&'s commerce was not nearly as ' desultory ' 
as Crawford once su . lao lay m 
the fact that the inhabitants of Shangul 
‘had no salt’, as one of Triulu's informants 
says. Their first trade with the Arabs of 
Smnär was therefore based on the mutually 
advantageous, and economically most im- 
portant, ' exchange of gold for selt ’ (p. Ims 
which gives rise to the title of the book. The 
advent of Arab traders, and with them of 


Muslm scholars with a knowl of the ‘ art 
of iting as typified m 1 about ' the 
Commg of the Wise Men ’, had major polıtuoal 
consequences. These moluded se signifi- 


oant marriages, demonstrated by Triulm in 
five unfortunately undatable genealogical 
tables, between Sudanese Arabs and the 
daughters of local makk, or chiefs, whose 
dynasties, supported by the prestige of Islam— 
and the on also in several dooumented 
instances of thereby streng- 
thened. It was not too long before such rulers 
‘ put aside the time-honoured—but no longer 
funotional—title of makk and adopted the 
more us and ideologically engaging 
title of shaykh ' (p. 138). 

The two last chapters deal with the expan- 
sion of Sudanese trade in the nineteenth 
oentury—elready the subject of an artacle by 
Triulu in the Journal of African History, 1975, 
xvi, l, 35-71, the Mahdiyya, and later the 

to the area of Menilek’s commanders 

Ras Gobank and Ras Makonnen. 
Ths comprehensive study contains three 
sketoh-maps, and هد‎ enlivened by ه‎ 
number of excellent photographs of the Bertha 
and their economic, social and musical life, as 
well as of the gebbi, or in Addis Ababa 
of their leader Shaykh Khdjali. The latter was 
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mattèr, composition, aad iconography, was 
established in Darius’s reign and remained 
constant under his suoceesors. Thus the 
Persepolis style appeared fully developed at 
the outset. The naticnalty of a soulptor 
becomes a matter of littls consequence boonuse 
influenoes from different sources detected in 
tho sculptures must reflect influences on the 
demgner and not on the craftsman; and it 
follows that growing pams and significant 


litio advances are n° | to be sought. 
formulation may at be soen as 
unweloome. But to reviewer ib appears 


inesonpable. Perhaps the most notable 
casualty is the files of the Central Building 
north starway. The clumsiness, discordant 
size of the figures, and laok of preomion had 
led A T. Olmstead to recognize & tentative, 

Apadäna stage in the development of the 
Perse polis style. Partly because it was 
believed to have the scpport of hus daughter 
Cleta’s findings in her unpublished thesis, his 
view had been widely ro0epted ; but rt now 
appears that in fact Clota Olmstead found these 
a eles ‘ over-rpe', and Rosf dates them 
to the concluding stage of the main (c. 500— 
450 2.0.) series, under Artaxerxes I. 

There is, of course, much more than this in 
Roaf's study, not to mention the numerous 
photographs and drawings which attest his 

dinge, and a reasonel survey of periods of 
cdnstructional activity at Persepolis. At the 
same tame there are problems, especially those 
relating to ioonology, tte demigner(s), and oon- 
tanuity of soulptor's marks, which he has 
reframed from handling in depth. So the 
prospects for future stady are exciting. But 
no remaining step forvard is likely to be as 
enormous as this one cf Roef's. 

J. M. 0001 


ASADULLAH SOURIN MuLIKIAN-ÜHIR- 
vANI: Islamic metalwork from the 
Iranian world: 8th-18th centuries. 
(Victoria and Abert Museum cata- 
logue.) 445 pp.. front. London: 
HMSO, 1982. £60. 


Those who have visited the Islamic Room of 
the Victons and Albert Museum must be 


aware of splendid exanples of Islamic metal- 
work ed in few other collections. The 
outstan quality o: the great ewers and 


would be 
oollection. 
an upper gallery of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and nearly 200 objects m the 
collection are describec in detail by Dr. A. ۰ 
Melikian-Chirvani (herroeforward Giryan). 
This is a most detailed and impressive 
catalogue. The notes on condition, manu- 
facture and ornament display formidable oom- 
potence and industrr, though an agreed 
terminology for Islamio abstract ornament 
would be a subject for an International Com- 
mission of Islamicists nnd art-historians : one 
man's palmette 1s not cnother's. Chirvani also 
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he has brought into play the neglected 
soulptor's marks that wore not infrequently 
cut on tho backgrounds of the reliofs; and 
finally he resorts to traditional stylistic 
anal In the main the Apadäna relefs 
yield wall to this treatment. 

The south stairs on the cast side of the 
Apadina are examined first. Roafs triple 
approach gives an unambiguous result. Three 
teams wore at work; the sculptors forming a 
team carved stretches of adjacent figures, 
probably under the leadership of master 
oraftaman who huneelf did most of the heads 
of the figures allocated to them. one 
master and team here ‘ signed ' their work with 
a sculptor's mark, but another of these three 
teams is identzfled with its mark when Roef 
moves onto the north wing Thore theso two 
* signing ' teams shared the work ; oocamonally 
there are anomalies, as though a detail had 
been copied from a figure by the other team, 
but throughout their work on the cast mde of 
the Apadäna these teams retamod some dis- 
tanctive rendenngs which lend powerful 
support to Roaf's analyms. The centre and 
south wing were divided among three teams 
which used other marks, but one of them 
proves to be the same as the third team of the 
south stairs; here thore seems to be greater 
variation withm groups, but not such as to 
cast serious doubt on و‎ attributions. 

The condition of the reliefs on the north 
mde of the Apadäne هر‎ not good, so Roof's 
study is cursory. One other sculptor's mark 
appears there in addition to the five noted on 
the east side. In general Roaf conoludes that 
the same teams were deployed on the north 


and east mdes, but eie ey opposite as 
opposed to the correspon aceones. The 
north would seem to be the onginal design; 
The weathered door-jamb reliefs, such as 
those of Darius I's palace, do not seem to be 
susceptible to acute analyms; and in faot 
Roaf finds that life-size relief figures generally 
were too oarefully executed and closely 
prescribed to allow an mdividual seulptors 
style to show through. So after the Apadina 
the main complex of friezes that he has oon- 
oerned himselt with is those of the Central 
Building or Tripylon and in cular its 
north staircase. Mathemati anal 18 
distznctly less help there, and deliberate 
varution of details is more evident; but on 
the small figures the, carving of hair and beard 
curls permits the distinction of which, 
ite minor anomalies, fit with the 
ptor’s marks. To judge by the latter, one, 
if not two, of the Apadäna teams were among 
those who worked on the figures here. As 
regards other buildings at سا‎ Roaf’s 
observations are necessarily much leas detailed ; 
but he does point out some ‘ Realien ' and a 
alight softening of the modelling which seem 
charactenstio of the later work 
The most important oonclumon is that 
which concerns the bi و‎ of the 
sculptural work. The ptors simply exo- 
cuted demgns which had been exactly ed 
and drawn out for them to follow: “It was 
the demgner, following the instructions of the 
Käg mag created the art of Persepolis.’ The 
en range of designs, oovermg subject 
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at other more distant Muslim centres in India 
(for two outstanding examples, seo the 
illustrations in Marg xxv, 2, 1983, .م‎ 60, fig. 1, 
and p.70, fig. 23 = nos. 488 and 491 in The 
Indian heritage, 144-5). 

‘Lahore (t), early 19th century’ هد‎ also 
unacceptable for no. 158 (p.340), a ‘ torch- 
stand’ or large straight oandlestok of the 
Safavid shape. The political conditions of the 
Panjab and the standards of taste which 
prevailed under the Sikh domination make the 

roduction of such an archaistio, rather 
rbarous, imitation-Safavid object there and 
at that time improbable. In the present state 
of knowledge your reviewer would favour an 
earher date, poembly nearly contemporary 
with the Safavid models which rt crudely 
umitates. The degenerate Küfio of هار‎ nscnp- 
tions 18 rare in Mualim India (see M. Zehrowaki, 
Deccan: pasnting, London, 1988, fig. 123, 
P. 161, for an example from Goloonda around 
A.D. 1600). Poembly this torch-stand should 
also be ed to some centre in the Deooan, 
with a fan strong indigenous tradition of 
e 

A bayt of verse found on this piece belongs 
to the same unattributed ghazal as those found 
on no. 115, p. 257. Both are found ther 
on & piece in & private collection, a lidded 
bow] resembling &nr's no. 111, This 8 
lead to a reconsideration of the pieces whi 
Chirvani identifles as a group and asmgns to 
Khuräsän in the late th oentury (nos. 
110-118a). Your reviewer would not d 
with the dating, nor with the obeervation of 
their generic similarity (with the exoeption of 
no. 116, a Timid jug of flner execution). In 
view of ita shape and the epigraphioal evidence 
adduced by ani, no. 113 may be the 
work of a craftsman in Iran, but the rosom- 
blance of its calligraphy and ornament to 
Mamlük work ıs striking. There are obvious 
Western Perman (Tabriz) features in the 
decoration of nos 110 and 112, while your 
reviewer would consider a poemble Indian 
provenance (Lod! Sultanate of Dehli) for 
nos. 111, 115 and 116a. The group appears to 
belong not to one centre of production but to 
an international late fifteenth century Islamio 
style, precursor of a aumilar diffusion of fashion 
and creftsmanshrp in the next two centuries. 
(Among seventeenth-century examples, no. 
167a, & tinned copper plate bought in Northern 
India, closely resembles plates preserved in 
Bukhara and at the Naggür-kMxa in Bijapir.) 

With regard to boni. no. 185, Chirvani 
(p. 251) has misunderstood what I wrote in 

ram, 1074 (p. 183, n. 11). I was referrmg not 
to the presence of lac-inlay but to its chased 
decoration, because many of the older Kash- 
miri pieces are in a repoussé technique which 
may antedate the propagation of Islam in 
Kashmir (see pieh , ‘AÀ medieval Kashmin 
bronze vase’, AA E December 1972, 98-103). 
The very reason for the attribution of no. 65 
to Kashmir by Elwell-Sutton and Scarce, and 
folowmg them Chirvam, seems to your 
reviewer an ent contra. No Kashmiri 
resident in Ir 1s likely to use the masba 
(Chirvan's mesba;) Kashmiri. Another bowl, 
no. 167b, 18 attributed to Kashmir (correctly 
in your reviewer's opinion), and to the early 
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brings to the subject, unlike so many art- 
hustorians of the past, a competent knowledge 
of Arabio and some familiarity with Perman 
verse He provides m the seventh of lus eight 
indexes & Frist of the Perman verses which 
occur on pieces in this collection, sometimes 
with identification of the poets; this will aid 
the attribution of pieces in other oollections. 
However, your reviewer the ‘ Short 
gloesary of object names ’ (Annex I) with some 
scepticiem. He has seen on different occasions 
& large gok pot, à samovar and a Qajar 
tea caddy, each mscribed with the matla‘ of 
the Anacreontio ghazal of HAfix, Saqi ba-wür- 
bida; ete. (Qaxvmi and Ghani, no. 11). On a 
literal basis these objects would therefore be 
described as ‘ bädiye: wine-bowl' (p.882) or 
' jām : bowl’ (p. 890). Chirvan: has also seen, 
noted and photographed (very competently) 
many pieces in the less known P lio and 
private collections of the world, and one of the 
moet interesting features of this catalogue is 
the number of such pieoes which he reproduoes 
in the historical introductions to of his 
groups of metalwork. 

The glamour of earlier examples of Persian 
metalwork, whether of plain bronze or of 
brass inlaid with silver and gold, has until 
recently led to neglect of the numerous 
surviving veesels, mostly of tinned oopper, 
dating from the late fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth oentury, with sucosesors down to 
the present day. In spite of ther vigorous 
sha and often admirably controlled 
ara e ornament, the museum ourators 
end private collectors of modern times, 
following Migeon, have tended to ignore or 
despise this class of metalwork. Fortunately 
no such prejudice existed at the time when 
the Museum was founded, and it has noh 
holdmgs. Chirvani in the latter part of his 
catalogue publishes a oo of this class. Suoh 
a pioneering labour tly aid other 
cataloguers or researchers hes thay attompt 
to make detailed attributions. 

It has long been clear to those who collected 
metalware in India or administered Indian 
collections that many examples of Permanate 
metalwork, probably datang from the axteenth 
to ی‎ centuries, were to be found m the 
Indian suboontiment and were also probably 
manufactured there. This has also oome to the 
notice of Iranologists in the past decade 
(Elwell-Sutton and Scarce in Jran, rx, 1971, 
71-85; Digby, Iran, xu, 1974, 181-5). 

Chirvant 18 inclined to attribute recognizably 
Indo-Perman pieces to Lahore. In support of 
this attribution there are many fine examples 
m brass of the Humayün! Lähüri family of 
astrolabists (no example of whose work is, 
however, included m this volume), and a 
‘vase’ or lod of oharacteristioally Indian 
shape but with fine Islamic ornament and 


phy, which was from the 
Sg ar of a Lahore College in 1888 (no. 164, 
pp. 9 == no. 480 of The Indian heruage: 


court hfe and art under Mughal rule, London, 
HMSO, 1982, 145). This m, of course, no 
tee that the lotd had not travelled far 

m rts place of manufacture. There is no 
doubt that copper and brass vessels of good 
quality and Persianate demgn were produced 
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treatment of the somroes and of modern 
writings in recounting the conquests of Cyrus 
and of Darius; the organization and extent of 
the empire; and the ultamately unsuccessful 
expedition of Xerxes into the Greek home- 
lands. Other chapters deal with historical 
geogra hy, Achaemenian art, king and court, 
an on. 

It is unfortunate that for his ohapter on 
Old Persian religion tLe author did not make 
more use of specialist works on this subject, 
per&cularly Vol. rt of Professor Boyoe's 
comprehenmve work, ك‎ history tons 
mam, devoted entirely to the Achaemenian 
period. Poembly, however, the latter publioa- 
tion was not readily available, as it ap 
shortly before the aathor of The 
Empire dates his own preface. 

In the book under review, it is 
that fire worship was mainly the domain of 
Anahite, otherwise ess of the planet 
Venus, a protective e derty. Professor 
Boyoe, however, notes that the concept of the 
Iranian Anahita ap to heve owed much 
to the influence of the Semitic goddess Ishtar. 
Herodotus himself records that tho Persians 
learnt to sacrifice to tac ' Heavenly Goddess’ 
from the cod others. From this 
and other evidence Professor Boyoe concludes 
that the cult of Anahita contained elements 
that were largely alien to Old Iranian religion ; 
that worship of tus livimty was eventuall 
reconciled with Zoroartman teachings troagh 
her identification with & Zoroastrian deity; 
and that thereafter a temple cult of fire (not 
attested before the late Achaemenian period), 
was established as an orthodox reaction in- 
dependent of and زج‎ her temple cult (see 
her earlier artacle, J AOS, 95, 1976, 455-6). 

The author of the present work follows the 
view that a stone stair attached to one of a 

of limestone Flınths located at the 
palace mte of Cyrus the Great was 
used ‘for ascending to the sacred fire’. 
Professor Boyce contends that while the plmths 
were probably used for religious ceremonies, 
the existing remains cre insufficient to justify 
further speculation about the actual ceremonies 
performed there. 

A ruined stone tower-like building called the 
Zendan-i Suleiman survives at Cyrus's capital, 
and a mmular though largely intact tower 
structure, the Kaaba, is located some miles to 
the south at Naqsh-1 Rustam. In The Pernan 
Empire both buildi conmdered origmally 
to have served as ‘ temples '. It ıa, more- 
over, suggested that the Zendan at Pasargadas 
would not seem to be a tomb, because no one 
but Cyrus the Great would have been buried 
at the latter's own capital m such an impoamg 
structure; and Cyris’s tomb هد‎ otherwise 
identified. Professor Boyoe that the 
Zendan could reasonably have built as 
a family mausoleum, zo hold coffins of Cyrus's 
queens and of lesser members of the royal 
household. She fursher suggests that the 
Kaaba at Naquh-1 Rastam was also a tomb. 


ersian 


In her view this structure is ‘ y unsuitable 
for a fire sanctuary’. ere are neither 
windows nor an 0 in the intact stone roof 


to allow & draught tc sustain an ever 
fire or to provide an outlet for smoke from su 
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seventeenth century. The date هد‎ questionable 
in view of an archaizing tradition there which 
extended down to the late nineteenth oen 5 
when C. Purdon Clarke oollected this bowl for 
his museum, Foe m Kashmir itself (for 
an account of his travels and hases, see 
Mme de Ujfalvy-Bourdon, oyage d'une 
Parisienne dans l'Himalaya occidentale, Pans, 


Mar 

differing on certain points from 
Chirvani, I cannot end this review on & carping 
note. This هر‎ much the best and most M 
survey of eastern Islamio metalwork whioh has 
yet been published, ‘ an ble work of 
reference’. We look forward to the forth- 
coming publications which the author promises. 

SIMON DIGBY 


J. M. Coox: The Persian Empire. [xii], 
276 pp., 24 plates. London: J. M. 
Dent, 1983. £12.95. 


This work treats in considerable detail the 
of the Achsemenian d of kings 
who ruled Persia and many other parts of the 
oivilzed world from 550 to 330 B.o. An opening 
chapter provides a critical view of sources 
contemporary to the period, from which 
present knowledge of the Achaemenians and 
their ompire is largely denved. We are given 
reasons why H otus is fairy relisble, and 
why Ctesias is not. The author s treatment of 
sources ıs balanced. He moreover discusses 
objectively many less well documented pont 
of the Achaemenian penod which ve 
attracted different opinions anong modern 
scholars. Even matters now largely settled 
are reconsidered. Thus, whereas the site of 
Cyrus the Great's capital of Pasargadae is now 
نج‎ accepted to be at Murgab in Southern 
ran, the reesons supporting that view are 
gron. This treatment makes The Persian 
mpire not just a narrativo history but a 
oritacal study more suited to the serions student 
than the general reader. The former may often 
agree with the author's assessments, while at 
times considering alternative views. 

The author notes that Strabo places an 
Achaemenian palace at Gabai in upper Perms, 
and also observes that modern writers tend to 
place this Gabai at Isfahan. He himself, how- 


ever, mere that the ancient prowvinoe of 
* Persis ' did not stretch so far north. Yet the 


Old Persian topon underlying Greek Gabai 
would prs te *Qaba-, ۳ج‎ pI in 
Middle Persian through & well-known process 
(as did Rage to Ray) to the form 


Gay; and early lalamio writers in fact 
identify Gey as à quarter of Isfahan. The 
author also suggests that ‘Isfahan is a good 
ancient Median name, '. This latter 
w in fact a Greek form attested by 
Ptolemy. Moreover, according to Sir Harold 
Bailey, Aspedana 1s likely to be of Old Persian 
derivation, probably from *epddaaa- with the 
adjectival suffix -4na, meaning connected with 
the army (epddd-). This agrees with the early 
er Hamza Egfahini, who 
states that ‘ ' means ‘ the armies’. 
Such points are, of course, of small matter 
when one considers the range of this book. 
The author presents a generally thoughtful 
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interestingly with developments up to the 
tenth oentury A.D., and with ther later 
relevance. In ‘Imamı jurisprudence and the 
role of the ulama: Mortaza Ansari on emu- 
lating the supreme exemplar’, Juan 8. Cole 
discusses the development of Imm! juris- 
prudenoe and the oontribution to the definition 
of the pomtion of sarja'-s taqlid made by the 
mid nineteenth oen holder of that exalted 
وس‎ a iss AE (‘The role of the 
x Poor m modern Iranian politaos ’) and Willem 
(* The Ve دنو‎ character of the 
or reality ?") are 
mii ai, to depict the ‘lama’ as, for the 
most part, conservative and indeed reactionary 
rather than revolutionary. 
Pie second section is entitled ' Recent 
He وت‎ peli onl leaders’. Yann Richard writes 
about tollah Kashani: of the 
Islamio bho ?’, and offers an interim 
assessment of a figure who played a somewhat 
ambiguous part in the events of the Mugaddiq 
od, but whose reputataon in Tehran is now 
h; and for whom Fachard evidently has a 
oertain Shahrough Akhavi's cesay on 
' Bhariatzs social thought’ may well help the 
reader to understand & writer of influence if 
(to one foreigner at least) near-impenetrable 
opacity. Homa Katouzian’s ‘Shi'iam and 
Islamic economies: Sadr and Bam Sadr.’ 
deals with the thought of an Iraqi Shi't 
executed in 1080 and the deposed first presi- 
dent of the Islamic Republic. Gregory Rose 
analyses ‘ Velayal-e fi and the reco of 
Islamic identity in the thought of Ayato. 
Khomeini’ in the light of the previous 
development of Im&m! Shf'tam. 
The section, ‘ Images of the revolution ’, 
contams two essays by anthro 
William O. Beeman provides a thoughtful 
discusmon Sie ingot of the Great Satan: 
representations of the United States in the 
Iranian revolution ', and Hegland writes 
about ‘Two images of H : &aocommoda- 
tion and revolution in an Iranian village’, 
from the evidence of her locally-based fleld- 
work. 
À useful -language bibli hy 
the editor concludes a volume whio ke some 
of its essays tend to resort overmuch to 
narrative accounts of, es same 
events, does josaty ustafy Professor وج‎ AM claim 
that ıt sheds new light on how Iran's Pies 
religious evolution and revolution occurred ’. 
D. 0۰ MORGAN 


J. Gonna: The haviryajñäh somah. The 
interrelations of the Vedio solemn 
sacrifices. Sankhayana Srautasütra 14, 
1-13: translation and notes. (Ver- 
handelingen der Koninklijke Neder- 
landse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 
Deel 113.) 125 pp. Amsterdam, Ox- 
ford, ' New York: North-Holland 
Publishing Company, 1982. 


The focus of Jan Gonda's further weloome 
contribution to the study of Vedio ritual texts 
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a fire. It is, moreover, pointed out that roofed 
Zoroastrian fire sanctuaries are otherwise un- 
attested at that early period. The author 
under review records without comment that 
Soviet scholars havo claimed that archaeo- 
logical evidence in Turkestan shows ‘ fire 
altars’ to have been in use there as early as 
the fourth millennium 5.0. Here there is e 
failure in the latter to define this term, for 
different ancient cults used altars and also fire 
for offermgs. 
The Persan Empire is a weloome addition 
ene body of studies concerned with 
gael ree of the Achaemenian period. 
strength lies in a wealth of 
ا‎ res on many important elon 
Kui OD rm LAC deb atu 
four hundred generally up- notée 
provide references for the further purguit of 
origmal sources and modern wri on the 
material covered. To sum up: work 
forms a oommendable achievement which 
should well serve both the serious student and 
the informed reader. 
JOHN HANSMAN 


Nux R. Keppre (ed.): Religion and 
politics in Iran: Sn'tsr from quietism 
to revolution. x, 258 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Presa, 
1983. £19. 


This collection of papers, on a topic as much 
in the public as the scholarly eye, derives from 
a conference held in Berlin in 1880. It reflects 
current m academic attitudes to the 
form—the o Republic—taken by the 
state brought about by the Persian revolution 
of 1978-9. After mitaal shook and inoom- 
prehension, there was a tendency to think that 
the Mr ante lay in the Shit attitude 

wards any secular government in the absence 
of the Imim: that such government 
was necessarily legitimate; and that there 
was therefore something inherently revolu- 
about the lImám! ‘ulama’, Here 
Algar's article of 1972 (in & volume, 
Scholars, saimis and sufis, also edited by 
Professor Keddie) on ' the oppositzonal role of 
the ulama in وی اويا‎ Iran’, with 


t was n m notion. dd‏ و ماس 


whatever the jurxlical position 
be, the ‘wlam&’ had not in fact, eee 191 
sought to overthrow the government of Perma, 
let alone take it over themselves: though they 
had oertamly influenced government hoy 
decistvely حسف‎ times. Henoe, al ong 
expressions something a 8 œ 
meini's view could be fae ade as far 
back as the seventeenth century, it became 
clear that this was never the dominant ShT'i 
i which tended far more (as indicated 
this volume's subtitle) towards quietism. 
e volume under review offers & useful and 
many-sided oonspectus of the present position. 
a scens-settmg mtroduotion by the 
editor, the volume to ita first section, 
‘The history Shi’ lam 


and itios ’. 
W. Montgomery Wati's ‘ The TEN eis of 
the early stages of Imami Shi'iam ' deals very 
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559 pp., errata and -evised geographical 
indications. Paris : Éditions Recherche 
sur les Civilisations, 1982. 


Scholars working on the arohaeology and 
architecture of Iran, Central Asia, and the 
Indian suboontinent are aware of the problem 
of access to a reliable arl up-to-date catalogue 
of the sites and historical structures in these 
areas. In Indis, of couse, the Archaeological 
Survey laid the foundation for systematic 
research in the fleld, and. apart from its 
national and régional Mémoires and Annual 
Reports, has pu lished several lista, many of 
which, while incomplets and out of date, are 
stall useful works of reference for further 


studies, The recent works cataloguing the 
historical remains in some areas of india, 
Yamamoto's Delhi, ani Merklinger's Indian 


Islamic architecture, the Deccan 1347-1686, to 
mention only two, while recording the archi- 
teotural remains, reveci that there is still a 
h amount of material in India; we are 
far from havmg a complete catalogue of 
historical remains on tks su tanent. 

In Iran in the 1960s the Anjuman-t dikir-i 
wulli (Institute for the National Heritage) 
began ه‎ project to out & survey of all 
historical remams in TA country, and has 
alread: blished many valuable reporta, such 
as T. ۳ Yddigdrha-yi Yazd; Iqtid&ri, 
Athäri shahr-Ad-yi bastiat-y: sawihil wa 
jazüyir-i Khalij-i Fars wa doryd-yi ‘Ummin ; 
Sutüda, Az Asari tä “staribid, eto. On the 
archaeology of Afgharisten, however, there 
has been no previous lat or catalogue wholly 
devoted to archaeological remains or historical 
structures. There are, of course, some early 
works which deal partly with the aree. 
MaoGregor’s Gazetteer 2f Afghanistan (1871) 
mentions some of the historical remains, but 
ita reports are inoompbste and in most cases 
now out of date. Soms more recent publice- 
tions on such as Farhang- 
jughrafiyd-yi Afghanicda, Mosärdis Hirdt, 
etc., have all been puElsbed locally in small 
numbers, and are not easily available. More- 
over, none of these reparts actually includes a 

tic catalogue >f the arohaeologioel 
sites or monuments. The present work 18 
therefore the first attempt to produce one. 

The Gazetteer is diviced into three sections. 
The first section is the catalogue (Vol. 1) 
dealing with both the erchacological sites and 
the architectural remains, and mcludes 1,286 
entries. Each entry oonmsts of the phi- 
cal location of the site, its date. a ph 
of the remains, dates a odiis field-work, 
and a bibliography. e seoond section 
(vol. ri) has a classifiec bibliography, as well 
as a separate alphabetzal list of the authors, 
a chronological table nd index of the mtes, 
a list of "E gentes in chronological order and 
other indexes. The thi-d section is the atlas, 
which apart from the -elevant maps includes 
55 plates with drawings of the of the 
sites and the monumen-s. These drawings are, 
however, all based cn previous published 
surveys, and are not al-rays entirely accurate. 

In produomg any a-ohaeologicel catalogue 
there fs always some dificulty about the choice 
of the to be covered, and in particular 
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j a URDU and Gxpóšition. of. a عم‎ 
comprismg over 150 sutras which descr 


‘haviryajiGh somdh’. They enjoin the per- 
formance of supernumerary one-day soma 
sacrifices based on simple fire-oblations 
(agmiAotra, daráapürnamüsa, cätur- 
maya, etc.). و‎ draft translation, post- 
humoualy publshed, of the relevant Sänka. 


fr. text had been netther checked the 
commentary nor correctly transori from 
his handwritten copy. ] 

More than half of the monograph is devote.l 


to an examination of the ‘interrelations’ of 
the Vedio saonfi ie. the modifications 
which affect individual components when the 
are oombined in & major ritual ceremony. 
this will oertainly ' have helped the reader to 
enlarging hus comprehension of the intricacies 
and inc apio of the Vedio rites” (p. 79), 
for, with a judicious blend of d and 
summary Gonda surveys the whole fleld of 
#routa ritual, with more critical attention to 
and faith in the commentatonal tradition than 
previous exponents have generally been able 
to muster. 

Whether the haviryajãðh soma have been 
definitively to thar proper place in 
the frame of the ritual ' may be less 
certain. The phrase is rendered in the text 
(somewhat in deflance of grammar) as 
° havi: as (performed as) soma sacrifices’ 
and er explamed as 'non-soma rites 
performed as soma rites’, ‘ sacrifices of a non- 
soma type performed as, and in the frame of, 
a soma ritual’: The phrase haviryajfüaA soma 
figures only as a heading and oolophon; the 
Bütra text proper seems to be satzafled with the 
term eküka soma. Thus the oommentator's usage 
haviryajfiasoma(yiga) may well be more ong- 
nal, kn to the daton af an «lodbollo offering 
surdsoma in what the same commentator calls 
sauträmans somayliga (see 14.2.1, n. 2; 14.12.1, 


n. 1). 

It is erable to conclude that tho phrase 
haviryajidh somah is intended to generalize the 
notion of eurdsoma as surdi maya soma (14.18.4, 
n. 8), 1.6. to convey the sense ' soma-offerin 
where the soma consists of alcohol, eto.”. In 
Gonda's im t companion volume The 
scvayañas (same series, 1965), various non- 
soma saras, including a non-soma somasana, 
were discussed. It is thus easy to understand 
why the developed tradition, ha identified 
soma (and occasionally sara) with the Elimr of 
Immortality, found itself at a loss to equate 
this with any known substance distinct from 
ordmary Aaviryrjia products; and why the 
effecta of soma seem on occasion to resemble 
those of aloohol. 

Gonda’s new material encourages the belief 
that (like sava) soma bamcaly meant any 
‘stimulating’ substance, rather than a 
‘ pressing ' of juice in particular. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


Warwick Bart [and] JEAN-CLAUDE 
GanprN: Archaeological gazetteer of 
Afghamstan. 2 vols. 1: Catalogue. 11: 
Bibliographies and atlas. (Asie Cen- 
trale. Synthèse No. 8.) [304]; [305]- 
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JEAN CLÉMENT: Les relations familiales 
dans le Bengale rural à travers le roman 
néo-réaliste bengali. (Langues et Civili- 
sations à Tradition Orale, 47.) 248 pp. 
Paris: SELAR, 1981. 


This study هد‎ based upon five 
novels written during the period 1929-48, the 
first and best known Bibhutibhushan 
Banerjí's Pather Panchali. It seeks to present 
from the evidence provided by these ۲ neo- 
realist’ novels, supplemented where appro- 
priate from the general sociological literature, 


a comprehensive picture of kmship structures 
and of interpersonal relationships within the 
family in rural 


Withm the limite the author haa set himself, 
this is a competent and well organized piene of 
work. After a description of the typical layout 
of the Bengali house which provides the 
RT meg ar ly ag Do n 

on of the varıous types of nuolear and 
joint family encountered in the novels, and of 
the family s several functions within society. 
An explanataon of the various rules and pro- 
cedures governing marriage then leads to a 
description of the wider tues of non-agnatic 
relationships. The value of this solid central 
section of the book is enhanoed by the pro- 


vimon of effluently oompiled ogical 
charts showing the relationshi tween the 
main characters in the novels. of Bengali 


kunship terms, and a full glossary of 

words ocourring in the text Given the faot 
that all three authors studied bear the surname 
Banerji, it 18 only te to be expected that distino- 
tive features of Muslim family structure and 
kinshrp terminol receive only passing 
mention, tho true—it هر‎ remarkable to 
learn that Bengali Muslims reserve the term 
niki for a second marriage, only the first being 
called sd: (p. 160). 

A more substantial criticism of the book 
concerns the deliberate limitation of ita 800 
In his introduction, Clément shows to 
be well aware of this, when he specifically 
dusolaims any intention of following the more 
ambitious attempts to formulate a true 
sociology of the novel made by such critics as 
Lukaos and Goldmann. He settles instead for 
brief sketches of the novelists’ lives and of 
their social and literary postion in late 
colonial Bengal. This 18 perfectly adequate as 
& minimal introduction to the main part of the 
book, but does provide a rather insubstantual 
base for Clément's two more ambitious con- 
cludmg chapters. 

The first of these describes the mam types 
of interpersonal relationships within the 
family, as variously illustrated in the novels, 
under the four headings of father—son, 
husband—wife, mother-child, and brother- 
muter The general as din of these relation- 
ships which emerges will naturally be familier 
to those ted with other Indian litera- 
tures, or other societies in India, and, while 
the treatment is sympathetio and oontams 
several useful inmghta, & sharper point might 
have been given to 1t 1f the novela were more 
closely leet from the point of view of 
their own socological context. Clément does 
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the terminus date. Historical eventa, however 
mgnifloant, do not immediately affect the 
traditional life of & place. In particular, 
architecture and handiorafta, which constitute 
“the main material of archaeological finds, 
evolve not as a result of political events but 
with the ual development of technology. 
The covered by the Gazetteer 18 from the 
earliest known edu to the Timunds. The 
downfall of the ند رم‎ annie had very little 
obvious im on the architecture and town- 

Iran and Central Ama, and the 
established traditions contmued to develop 
without any sudden change. The greater part 
of Afghanistan was later divided between 
Safavid Iran and Mughal India. The art and 
architecture of each of those empires had its 
own strong national charaotenstios which in- 


fluenced eastern and western &nistan 
respectively, as a result of which there is a 
strong contrast between the M monu- 
ments of western Afghanistan such as Bagh-1 


Bäbür and those of the Safavid period in the 
region of Herat. The changes m the local 
traditions of building and design in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-oentury anistan work in 
favour of choosmg the end of the Timund 
period as the terminus pomt for &n &rchaeologi- 
œl gazetteer. However, while this Gazetteer 
records the Timund structures, a large number 
of later buildings are left unmentioned. The 
number of mgnrflcant surviving monuments 
from the mxteenth century and later dates 
means that there is still perhaps room for à 
separate work to cover these periods. 

An interestmg point that emerges from both 
the catalogue and the drawings in the third 
section of the Gazetteer 18 the comparative lack 
of information there 1s on many sites. While 
some sites, such as Ai Khänüm, Begräm, 
Bämiyän, Ghazni, and Surkh Kotal, have been 
the subject of several studies, information on 
most sites قر‎ no more than a brief report, with 
little or no description of the remains. Among 
such sites are the cave dwellings of Deh-1 
Samiich and Panjdeh, the stupa and the vihara 
of Bad , the caves and the possible stupa 
of Butkhak, and the fortification at Una. 
Even in most of the better known sites the 
archaeological works are still far from oom- 
pletion. At Bust, for examplo, only some 
palaces of the Ghaznavid period in the nearby 
site of Lashkan Bazar and a well in the fort 
of Bust are fully unoovered and surveyed, 
while there are many more struotures, somo 
stil standmg, &wai further investigation. 
Furthermore, Schlum 's excavations in 
the area were oonoerned only with the Islamic 
mto, while Bust قر‎ known to have been the mte 
of & much earlier town dating back to the 
pre-Islamic RO Archaeological evidence 
already foun the area also indicates that 
Bust is worthy of further excavation below the 
Islamic levels which may reveal remains of the 
Sasanian and Parthian origins of the town. 

As the present mtuation in a 
P any archaeological and ectural 

e near future, little can be added 
to ol. valuable work for the present. For any 
further investigation Warnick Ball's Gasetieer 
will be an essential research tool. 

MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY 
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changing fortunes of tae towns of the Upper 
Bari Doeb during the Mughal, Sikh, and 
British periods; and Nerayini Gupta, in the 
volume's liveliest paper, explores the oom- 
munal implications (ar, rather, the lack of 
them) of local self-government in that peculiar 
half-century in the history of Delhi when it 
was reduced to the scatus of a subordmate 
provincial city m the Eanjab. 


Burkxuu Nayaxoni (tr.): 
discrimination  (Pafisambhidämagga). 
With an introduction by A. K. Warder. 
(Translation Seres, No. 43.) [bav], 
447 pp. London: Pali Text Society, 
1982 b. 19083] (Distributed ot 
Routl and Kegan Paul Ltd. 
£17.50.) 

It is imposuble to ap The of 
discrimination, the Pali Text ane 
recently blished translation, with any 
measure of enthusiasm exoept for Professor 
Warder’s excellent in-roduotory essay. The 
PTS have had the late Bhikkhu Ninamoli’s 
unrevised, heavily amotated, and hard to 
decipher manuscript translation of Pati- 
اس ی دید‎ (hereafter referred to as Ps.) 
since 1061, and severa attempts at pre 8 
^ for printing were made before Warder 

y edited rt. 

Warder's introduction covers the vicissitudes 
through which the trarmlation passed before ita 
eventual publication; an pie فاه‎ of the 
appearances of the tern Patisambhidd (which 
he himself prefers to translate as ' oompre- 
henmon ') in the Cancn, its meanmg and its 
importance m the different schools; an 
analyms of the nature of this book and of its 
philosophy ; a discussion of the words sabhära 
and rasa, important concepts in the oom- 
mentarial analyses of dhammas, showing their 
peace usage through the literature; ه‎ 
deacnption of the 30 treaties that comprise 
the Ps.; an analysis cf the Mdtibis (series of 
topics) of the first chapter; a discussion on 
Ps. as a textbook of Theraväda Buddhism in 
contrast to the Katthdvatthu, whioh he 
deecribes as a refutation of the doctrines of 
other schools of Buddhism; a discussion of 
the dates of the varians sections of the Ps.; 
and of the relationshio of Ps. and Visuddhi- 
magga, and of Ps. to its own commentary and 
suboommentary and other later Pali literature ; 
and finally a brief critioal exposition of 
Nänamoli's scheme of translation equivalents 
for Ps. m relationship to his other schemes of 
translation. 

Näpamol made a great effort to increase 
the precision of trans-ation into Pali (see his 
mtroduction to The path of purification 
(Visuddhimagga), (Vcl. 1, Shambala, 1976, 
Re adopting the guiding rule, 

e ble idec, one word or phrase to 
bolise it’ (ibid., p. xxxv), and providing 
ear 


B اسر‎ to his choice or translation 
equivalenta in the es or each of his 
مهس‎ (Tie paik ره‎ felon (7 نمی‎ 
magga), Minor reading: and (Khudda- 
kapätha), and The guides (Nettippakarana)), 
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at last begin to a this issue in his final 
chapter, where the novelists’ attitudes to 
ria EUR family relationships are examined 
in the light of their handling of the figures of 
the widow and the prostitute, and of relation- 


ships between the sexes. The ool picture 
whioh emerges might well have been in- 
terestingly developed further. As it is, though, 


wo are just left with the nicely formulated 
gulis paradox, ‘ l'État le plus révolutionnaire 
e l'Inde en est aussi le plus conservateur ' 
(p. 209), à somewhat frustrating conclusion for 
readers who are not themselves Bengali 
specialists. 


0. SHACKLE 


J. 8. GREWAL and Inpu Baneaa (ed.): 
Studies in urban history. [ii], 209 pp., 
2 maps. Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev 
University, [19821]. Ra. 42 (paper 
Rs. 35). 


This is & oollection of 16 papers ted 
to a semmar on urban history held at Guru 
Nanak Dev U ity in 1978. As is usually 
the case with publications of conference pro- 
ceedings, the papers are of predictably varied 
Pate und de ها ری‎ bekwoen tise ard 
often tenuous. But the editors’ decision not to 
try to bnng them together through some 
general introduction seems « sensible one, 
especially since few contributors attempt the 
construction of substantial theoretical models 
of wide applicability, and none succeed in 
doing so very satisfactorily. 

Considerable interest nevertheless attaches 
to some of the mdividual papers, most of which 
relate either to the Panjab or to Gujarat and 
the surroundmg areas. Both regions feature in 
Shereen Ratnagar's duscussion of urbanization 
m the Indus Valley civilization, seen as the 
artificial creation of a merchant oligarchy 
which collapsed when the citaes of southern 
Mesopotamia were lost as viable trading 
partners. Archaeological evidence mw less 
ambitiously drawn on in Amita Ray’s useful 
study of the beginnings of urbanization in the 

region under the Mauryas and 
Satavahanas. 

The most interesting of the papers oon- 
corned with later periods are naturally those 
which avoid the inevitable superfi of 
brief general surveys. G. D. Sharma's yais 
of the social structure of three towns in 
seventeenth-century Marwar- shows what cen 
be done with & source which goes into suoh 
detail as Nains. S. C. Misra es a 
اس‎ sudy of self-go local units 
in the towns of late Mughal Gujarat, which 
draws sensible contrasts with the very different 
evolution of municipal self-government in 
Europe. : 

The notorious iousness of cities 
founded as politi capitals in pre-British 
Indis is a theme touched on ın several papers. 
It ıa best brought out in V. D. Drvekar’s study 
of the changing demography of Pune m the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
papers on the cities and towns of the Panjab 
are generally less substantial. But Indu 


Banga provides an interesting sketch of the 
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to have a profound knowledge of the Nominal- 
sıl ın Sanskrit. 

The edition itself must be praised for its 
very olear layout of the text, 1ts erudite notes, 
many cross-references, comprehensive mdex, 
and glossary (the last provided by Bandu 
Madanayake). There has been no attempt, 
however, to collate ph numbers 
Between: tezê and neti tb um 
irrıtatıng feature. 

One must be grateful to Warder's heroio 
effort, for Pahsambhidämagga is an important 
text, not te be as he points out, because of its 

in the development of the 
A VIDERER (pp. xxx-xxxiuix) but also 
because ‘it tries to show exactly how under- 
standing takes place in a practical sense ... 


What happens, and how does ıt hap when 
someone understands or oomprehends or 
" discrimmates " the truth or ''aotuality " 

It can be 


ae the Buddha 7 * (p. xi). 
at the Pali literature contains the 
یت ون‎ psychology of Enlightenment 
that exists today. This makes its contents 
useful to and important for a wider audience 
hilologists and Buddhists, It is essen- 
tual, therefore, that its texts are accurately and 
meaningfully translated so that their exnot 
content can be correctly apprehended. 
JOY MANTA LEWIS 


PADMANABH 8. Jars (ed.): Paftilasa- 
jataka or Zimmé Pamnasa (in the 
Burmese recension). Vol. 11 [Jätakas 
26-50]. xli, 309-584 pp. London: 
Pali Text Society, 1983. £22.50. 
(Distributed by Routledge and Kegan 
Paul PLC, London.) 


Volume I of P. S. Jam's edition of the 
pirmie recension of the collection of 60 
hal P&h Jéteke stories known as 
Banaz sa-jälaka, oonteming Jātakas 1-25, 
عع‎ in 1981, and was reviewed in an 
earlier number of this journal (xiv, 2, 1982, 
871). In the preliminary remarks to that 
volume, Jaini promised to malude in Volume rr 
& critical introduction to the overall work, 
dealmg with literary sources and the linguistio 
peculiarities of the language of the text. This 
volume, containing the second 25 Jütakas, 
has now appeared. The edition 1s based, as in 
Volume 1, upon a printed edition published in 
Rangoon ın 1011, and a MS found in a monas- 
tery near Mandalay. The former is used as the 
mam text, and variant readmgs from the latter 
are given in footnotes. The seme unwieldy 
method of num the very numerous foot- 
notes through each Jüteke هد‎ employed aa in 
Volume 1, with the same unpleasing plethora 
of two- and thros-figure numbers scattered 
over every 
As a help the identification of the 
sources of the stones related ın these Játakas, 
which ıs an indispensable first step in the 
establishment of the relationship between the 
Pañnñdsa-fltaka collection and other extant 
Buddhist literature, Jaini gives in the Intro- 
E (pp. xu-xl) a short analysis of each 
intmg out parallels with other terta. 


it od appear that the primary souroe us the 
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and in various notes throughout these works. 
In the Appendix to Alimor readings amd 
1Uusralor he refers to these as schemes. It is 
his application of a particular scheme that 
makes Nänamol'’s translation appear esoteric 
and ooded. 

While it هد‎ eaeontial to keep all translations 
under critical review, and consistently to 
search for better and more accurate terms, it 
قد‎ often difficult, perhaps through want of his 
own introduction, to appreciate Nanamoli’s 
selection of terminology. ge there 
are abundant notes ın the text 
some unusual choices, e.g. äsesand E 
‘repetation’ (p.31, and n.23) apparently 
based on Abhidhammio usage (although this 
claim m not supported by a reference). Other 
choices, however, like ‘the good hfe' for 
brakmacartya, and ‘idea’ or ‘ e Idea’ for 
dhamma are problematic (see ۱۷۲۵۳۵۵۲۵ dis- 
cussion of this usage, pp.lri-lxi), and still 
others appear to be musunderstandings, 

"E ° misinterpretation’ for ablimiwesa ; and 
use his view contaminates’ for Dith kı 

pdpika (p. 148, $ 9), is a preacher’s inter-‏ مهو 
pretation of caning nding to this‏ 
ae m the text, and not a translation.‏ 
ere are also grammatical mistakes, e.g. the‏ 
unnecessary translation mto the plural of the‏ 
second vers on p.161, where the Pali is‏ 
clearly in the ; and some translations‏ 
indicate semantio misunderstan such as‏ 
the misleadmg rendering of math dianam‏ 
the heretical view of the uselese-‏ ' 


(properly : 
neas of perd as ‘nothing mw 
given’ e. and u rendermg of 


admasa and یه‎ eal as ‘materialistic’ and 

' unmatenalutio' where both PED and M-W 
are olear about the connexion of these words 
with 'oernal' and ‘fleshly’. It ıs also the 
omae that while N&namol hes reconsidered 
and altered many of the standard translations 
he has accep some that cry out for re 
appraisal: eg. 'eel.wnggler' for amard- 
wkkhepika (p.154. $403). a completely 
meenmgloss expression invented by Alrs. Rhys 
Davids as a purportedly literal translation, 
where ‘ those who mt on the fenoe’ is under- 
standable and clear idiomatic English, and 1s 
contamed in the PED. In this category too 8 
‘indrviduality’ for sakkdya, pee | as 
‘individuality’ هد‎ usually underst 
‘character’ in the context of contemporary 
psychology. 

There are unfortunately few oocamons where 
KRänamol's scheme is satusfymg, but 'actu- 
altty ’ for sacca is in 

It 15, however, not only the mdividual ie 
of Rüpamol's translation that ap 
enooded, but also his translation of senten 
A alear arample of tham hin rendering oF 
katham sotd paAnd mamaye änam ۶ 
as ‘ How is it that understandmg of applying 
the ear هد‎ knowledge of what consists in the 
heard (learnt) ?’ (p. 8. The rendering is so 
obscure that ıt 18 not easy to realize that it 18 
based on a total misapprehension of the 

e cee How can it be maintained 

t 721186 is aural cognition and Adna ıs aural 
oognitum ?"). This example illustra 

fectly the condition that in order to عومد‎ pr 

correctly a Pali text of this period ıt 18 essentaal 
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instances where eather the Mandalay MS or 
the Rangoon edition, or I both, 
show an unhistonol gemmation of single 
consonants, or the converse. There 1s an urgent 
need for a thorough investigation into the 
form of the Pãlı langurgo.whioh was used m 
South-East Asia in medieval times, for ıt seems 
probable that such forms are not merel 
sorbal errors which an editor should emen 
ee the influence of the local 
The same is probebly true ee 
some of the jangies of grammar 
syntax which ون مت‎ e.g. irregular case 
usages, changes of gender; etc. If the evidence 
afforded by the P i$ taken 
together with the findmgs of other soholars, 
and especially, those of Alme Ginette Terral- 
Martin: for the language of the’ Cambodian 
Pali texta, and of Profesor N. À. Jayawick- 
rama for the Pål used ın the Jinakilamäli 
from Thailand, there ıe now available a con- 
siderable body of material for anyone wishing 
to-make & study of South-East Aman Päli. 
Jami, understandably but regrettably, 
eschews this task, although he has a brief 
discussion of the linguistic peculiarities of the 
language of the PaXAcsa-jdiaka (p. xli). He 
does, however, give mdexes of words, forms, 
and spellmgs peoular to the PaAñäsa-jätaka, 
and of words and forms which have needed 
minor additions, usually the doub of & 
consonant, and a list ef emendations he has 
thought it necessary to make, m the hope thet 
these will be of value in further linguistic 
studies of the Burmese usage of Pali. 
X. E. NORMAN 


C. SHAOKLE (comp): An introduction 
to the sacred language of the Sikhs. 
[xi], 207 .مم‎ London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of Londor, 1988. £6. 


This handbook comp-1#es an introduction to 
the Gurmukhi sonpt followed by a set of 
lessons dealing with the mixed language of the 
CNT SUR gura aad uy e serio توا سي د‎ 
Dad Lesecn ıs provided with a 
VOOR and with exercises annotated for 
the learner's asustance. The Readmgs, which 
are introduced with an outline of verse forms 
and metres, are also provided with vooabu- 
lanes and with annaation. Their subject 
matter includes verses and h (salok, 
sabad) of Gurü Nknak (1478-1539), extracts 


from st of Nanak and تقط8‎ 
Gurd&s ( 1637) a: prose from seventeenth- 
century hagiographiocl works. The Sikh 
ui تین‎ have much ır common lingurstioell y 

early Hindi, as wel as containing explicit 
Panjabi features. They have hitherto neces- 
marily been approached indirectly through 
either early Hindi or modern Panjabi. This 
well-organized and wel- ted material 
will facilitate their studz. The book is intended 
for use in this country not only by university 
students but also among the much wider 
group of those interested in the Indian oom- 
munity; and, m addition (proñaos, p. 1), by 
young people of Indian background. The style 
of the book is appropriate to its general 
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Mahä-nipdia of the Pal Jdtakatthavcanand, 
and y the Vessantara-zdtaka, although 
a number of stories are to be traced baok to the 
Dhamma and other atthakathds. 
Some stories, however, have not-in 
Pali literature, but in the Sanskrit Divydec- 
dina,’ Mahdvastu, and Avaddnadataka, while 
the only parallel which Jain: could find for the 
Padi jitaka (No. 85) was in the Chinese 

tion of the Anguitardgama, which 
suggests that both the J&taka and the Chinese 
vermon go beck to a common Sanskrit source, 
no extant. The Sonanandaräya-xltaka 
(39) has parallels with The Glass (the spelling 
Glace on p. xxxiv is one of the few misprints 
noted in this volume) Palace Chronicle of the 
Kings of Burma, which confirms the close 
relationship of the PañAdsa-jätaka with Bur- 
mese folk tradition. The Setamäsika-yliaka 
(30) and the Bahalaputta-yitaka (83) bave 
stones of Sakke taking animals to his heaven. 
Such & feature is not found m any story in 
the canonical JEtaka collection, and would 
seem to be an invention of the South-East 
Aman Buddhists. The Dwkammardja-Xitaka 
(45) inoludes the story of the brahman who 
kills his pet mongoose m the mistaken belief 
that it has killed his ohild. This story, well 
known from the Sanskrit PaWcatamira, seems 
not to oocur m any other Buddhist collection, 
and reveals the popularity, of the PañAcalantra 
m South-East Asia. The Vata irdja-;dtaka 
(87) and the Vaddhana-jätaka (44) to the 
story, known to us from the &ooount of the 
Chinese Fa-haien, of King Pasenadi of 
Kosala the Buddha about the ment of 
making statues of the Buddhe. The only other 
extant Püli text in whioh this story occurs 1s 
the Kosalabimbavannanä, com in Ceylon 
ın the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Jaini also considers (pp. xl-xlı) the place, 
date and authorship of the PañAdsa-jätaku. 
He sees no reason to doubt the authentaaty of 
the tradrtion, remforoed by the form of the 
Burmese title of the text (where Zummé 
= Cheng Mai), that the collection had its 
ongin at Chi Ma: m Northern Thailand. 
The precise pe hA of the Burmese 
recension to the Thai and Cambodian reoen- 
mona, which are more: closely related, would 
appear to require further investigation, for 
bendes the fact that as many as 20 stories 
are exclusive to the Burmese recenmon, and 
possibly origmated in Burma, those that are 
common to all three recensions often show 
quite substantial differences, e.g. the Adi- 
tardja-3dtaka هد‎ the first Jätaks of the Burmese 
collection, but the thirteenth in the Cam- 
bodian, while the latter version has leas than 
half the number of verses m the former. The 
fact that the Li ade ba jataka (26) mentions 
a uty called 8 Tati raises the poss- 
bility that this is the Burmese city of the same 
name (modern Thaton), which perhaps 
supports a belief that this story onginated, or 
was at least reworked, in that place. Little 
certain oan be said about the date of the 
oom of the collection, exoept to note 
that.the oldest MS in Laotian characters dates 
from a.D. 1589, which gives a lower limit for 
its oompletion. 

The footnotes reveal & large number of 
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translation and notes. [xxiv], 192 pp. 
Delhi, eto.: Motilal Banarmdass, 
1982. Rs. 150. 


Five palm-leaf copies of the manuscript of 
the Vdswsü&tra Upanisad were found ın remote 
villages in Orsa between 1973-6 by Pandit 
HadiÁva Rath SarmA. In transla them 
Alice Boner, with the assistance of Bettina 
Baumer, has armed to make accessible the 
fundamental principles of making in 
ancient India and to show ihe universal 
relevance of form- > 

The Vdstusitra Upanisad, attributed to the 
sage Pippalida Kalpa of the Atharvaveda, ıs 
considered different in character from tho 
known Silpa-Sdstras. Whereas the term supa 
can be used for all arts and orafts, Vastu, 
usually understood as ' architecture’, in this 
case means ‘sculpture’ only. It is a sūtra 
rather than à éistra because it 18 an analyais 
of the principles, prooesses and p of 
form-figuration rather than a set o مد‎ d 
measurements for the production of art. Its 
claim to be an Upemsad هد‎ justified by the 
esoteric doctrine ıt teaches that the production 
of fpa is a sacrifloıal act based on philo- 
sophical and metephymoel conceptions and 
that the language of torm expresses a divine 
truth. 

In her introduotion Aloe Boner explains 
the basio difference between the Sipa-Sdetras 
and the Vdstwsütra Upomisad and Pr 00 
oonoern to im upon his disciples that Form 
هر‎ the equivalent of ۲2, the creative Word, 
and equally important as a vehicle for trans- 
oendental knowl Bhe points out that 
Pippalide may have been spealang at a 
time when the Aryan anioomo ritual, repre- 
sented by the Vedio Res who are questioning 
Pi was confronted by a deep-rooted, 
in ous tradition of image-worship. Mise 
Boner discusses the fact that senge-1mpreagions 
through the eyes have a direct action on the 
saboonscious and that the space-directions so 
important in image-making are felt by us all. 
She points out that Prppalda taught that the 
gods and elements portrayed in images have 
their spirrtual source in the sacred myths and 
songs, such as the Hymns of the Rgveda, 
which were firmly pert of the living tradition 
of the people of 2 time. Within a clear and 
extenmve commentary on the text Miss Boner 
explains the sugnifloanoe of the lines and 
cirdes of the paa the compositional 
diagram, and shows how the 1mage-panel, like 
the temple, 1s oonsidered to be a microcosm of 
the universe, 

The actual text of the Vástusütra Upanipad, 
which 1s given m six chapters in the form of 
questiona by the Vedio and answers by 

e sage Prppalăda, is fascinating. From the 
explanation of how an image comes into 
being, through the correct stones to be used, 
the compositional diagrams, the elemental 
natare of different lines, the mantres and bijas 
which are essential to every step, to the 
varieties of chisel and ther cere, the path to 
the perfect form fit to be a meditation image, 
dhyänarüpa, 18 made clear in the first three 
chapters. Chs. rv-vii deal with the tion 
of the parts of the image, the methods of 
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purpose. It must be admitted, however, that 
most young people will find its grammatical 
explana hiona rather complicated. 

. Shackle’s designation of his subject as 
‘ the sacred of the Sikhs ' (SLS) rather 
than as ' Old Panjabr’ هر‎ good and necessary 
for the reason given above. He rightly stresses 
the mixed nature of SLS. He refers to non- 
Panjabi predecessors of Nanak (sant poets 
having connexions as far afield as Banaras and 
Mah&rüstra) whose ms are preserved in 
the Gurü Granth b (GGS) and who used 
& mixed language similar to that of the early 
Sikh gurus. This reference will be helpful to 
those who may without 15 have assumed that 
&ll the material in GGS هد‎ the work of Sikh 
gurus. It might have been worth while mention- 
ing specifically the oontzibutzon of the Hindi 
dialect Brajbhägä to the language of the carly 
gurus, ainoe occasion was found on the follow- 
ing page of the introduotion to refer to the 
increased use of Brajbhksà in later Sikh 
religious writings (e.g. in Arjan end Gurt 
Govind). 

Some learners would have been helped by a 
clearer indication than has been given (Pp. 2 E 
of the nunoiation of certain sounds an 
sound The q of the retroflex 
sounds is described first (p. 2) as ' hard ', then 
(p. 8) as ‘heavy’; a bnef phonetic desonp- 
tion of retroflexion could well have been 
added to these descriptions. A phonetic 
description of the difficult voiced aspirates 
(gh, 94, dh, dh, bh) should surely have been 
given in & learners’ book, mnoe these 
sounds do not occur in modern Panjabi. A 
brief description of the probable extent of use 
of the sounds in the Panjab in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centumes would have been 


helpful here. It seems unlikely that the 
phoneme /au/ had a diphth pronuncia- 
tion variant ‘asin German “ Haus ”? 


referred to on p.9 
osta rather a drphthong /suf. 

e learner would have been aided by the 
use of a transliteration of Gurmukhi sorıpt 
forms throughout the book. He cannot know, 
in the absence of a transliteration, that the 
spelling WET (vocabulary, p.23) representa 
/vedda/ and not /vade/; nor that fest 
represents /ditta/, eto. If the su ipt sign 
used in modern Panjabi to represent doubled 
consonants was not to be admitted to the 
Gurmukhi text on the grounds that it does not 
ooour consistently m the GGS tert, then a 
transliteration of vocab items was the 
only way to the tang ambigurties. 

The bef m uction to verse forms and 
metres (pp. 159-61) will be found very helpful. 
In the context of what is said about freedom 
in sanson (p.100) ıt would probably have 
been to the beginner to be told that 
the metnoal shortenings of /1/ noted on p. 161 
are due to a speoiflo cause, viz. the presence of 
following mflectional syllables in the words 


oerned. 
re B 8. NOGRBEGOR 


AÀLrcR BONER and others: Vüstusüira 


Upanisad: the essence of form m 
sacred art. Sanskrit text, English 


' The common 
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Apert from a few nmanusoripts in styles 
derived from Khorasan, Bokhara and Shiraz 
(Loaty, T'he art of the boat ın India, 1982, 54), 
the earliest true Goloond: work هد‎ the Kullsydt 
of Ibrahim Quil Qutb طقحة‎ of 1590-1600 in 
the Salar Jung Museun, Hyderabed. The 
consensus among scholars was that this هد‎ 
followed about 10 years later by the five 
Golconda miniatures in the British Museum 
from a Divan of H&fiz, pcblubed as c. 1586-90 
by Barrett (Lahti Kah, 1960), who was 
apparently unaware of she existence of the 

ulhyäi at the time. These five paintings are 
reattributed by Zebroweu to c. 1630, on the 
basis of Bkelton's identatcation of a ' seated " 
figure in the B.M.’s portrcit of a Goloonda ruler 
as Shaikh Muhammad ibn Kh&tiin, prime 
minister to ‘Abdallah Qutb Shih. Skelton 
argued (Indologen-Tagwxy, 1971) that Muham- 
mad ibn Khätün was granted the privilege 
of mttıng in the presence of his sovereign 


in 1629, that the ‘ seated’ resem bles 
later portraits of the and that 
the sovereign must ke ‘Abdall&h rather 


than Muhammed as Jarrett had argued 
viously, datmg the portrait to c. 1612 
Painting of the Decean, 1958). Zebrowali 
identafles a seated figure in one of the Hafiz 
miniatures as the same prime minister, and 
thus redates the entire: rau 
Now there are se grounds for question- 
ing Skelton’s and Zebtrowaki’s arguments. 
First the figure identified by Skelton as 
Muhammad ibn Kh&tün w not mtting, but 
kneeling, and kneelmg ñn the presence of an 
Indian sovereign is hardy unusual. Although 
he resembles much later (c. 1680) surviving 
| of Muhammac ibn Khätün, carly 
portræture is nct at all similar to the 
realutio tradition of the Mughal studio. There 
are no contemporary portraits of the vixiers of 
Goloonda before the late seventeenth century, 
and at this time one elderly prime minister 
looks much like another, as indeed do their 
rulers. Despite this latter fact, there is an 
absolute identity between the king 1n the B.M. 
portrait and the known portraits of Muham- 
mad Qutb Sháh in ی‎ adn costume and 
acooutrements, and e resemblance to those 
of his successor, who 1s clways depicted in his 
undisputed portraits wecring Mughal costume 
rather than the dispharous Deoo&ni robes of 
hm father. Moreover, in the Häfix painting 
reproduced by Zebrowski, another five figures 
are also mtting in ths presence of ther 
enthroned monarch, whie m the principal one 
of the group, not reproduced by ۳ no 
less than eight are repreeented seated 
in front of their enthrored king. Clearly this 
rivilege قد‎ not quite the unique one postu- 
ted by Skelton. I may add that a random 
dip into Firishta revealed that À’in al-Mulk, 
vizier to Ibr&him ‘Adil Shih, was also allowed 
to ait down m the royal 3resenoo in 1594. The 
igure in the BM. portrait peus may be 
identified as Mir Muhammad Mu'min, the 
powerful vixier d t3e whole of the reign 
of Muhammad Qutb ShEh, of whom there are 
no known portraits. 
Ze "s reattribut-on of these mmiatures 
causes the most severe scylistzo problems, as it 
opens up & gap of 80 to 40 years between 
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infusing emotion into the image and finally the 
total composition of the 1mage-panel with the 
divinities in the appropriate dsana, posture, 
with the correct mudra and baddra, hand- 
and weapons, and with their attendants 
close at hand. The line drawings by Pandit 
Sadähiva Rath Sarmé which illustrate these 
chapters are a great help in olanfying the text. 
À Sansknt text of the Vüstusütra Upanisad 
and a glossary of Sanskrit, words are also given 
in thm valuable addition to our corpus of 
knowledge of Hindu iconography. 
W. A. P. MARR 


MARK ZEBROWBEI: Deccam painting. 
xxiv, 296 pp. London: Philip Wilson 
for Sotheby Publications; Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, [1983]. £37.50. 


The three main kingdoms of the Deocan— 
Ahmednagar, Byapur and Goloonda—pro- 
duoed in their royal studios between 1565 and 
1650 some of the most beautiful and evocative 
of all Indian tangs, and even durmg the 
long decline of Muahm power in India in the 
eighteenth century, the studios of Hyderabad 
Hi da the most important work under 

ushm patronage in rond سای‎ Zebrowski, 
m this lavishly u expansion of & 
Harvard Ph.D. thesis, surveys the entire 
period from the earliest paintings of the 
mxteenth century up to the early nmeteenth 
century, and brings er a mas of 
maternal, some of it previously published in 
widely scattered sources, but much not pub- 
lıshêd 0 at all. The book هد‎ thus much 
to be weloomed for ita comprehensive coverage 
of a notonously difficult fleld, and for rts 
generous illustrations, in which virtually every 
peinting mentioned is reproduced. 

Much of the book, especially for the later 
penods, 1s an agreeable scam through the 
more important of the available pan It 
reads somewhat like a succession of exhibrtion 
labels, but this ıa owing largely to the nature 
of the material, which at the moment oan for 
the most be discussed only in aesthetio 
terms. Zebrowaki provides links where he can 
between what appear to be the products of 
the same artist or schools, but since much 18 
reproduced only in black and white, attribu- 
tions based on palette must be taken on trust. 
There is little documentation to provide a firm 

und to these pentangs, but whether 
a soholar more versed in the Persian sources 
would have found such & blank may be open 
to question. 

Students of Indian pamtang have long 
awaited a work which would sum up the 
manifold inoonmstencies of the early Deccan: 
styles and the various interpretations of them, 
and offer a synthesis with which all could agree 
as a basio framework on which to make 
advances, This book, alas, is not it. As he 
juggles with the dates of pamtangs and moves 
them around the Deccan, often without any 
supporting enta, Zebrowski seems totally 
unaware of the problems of stylistic develop- 
ment which he is creating. © case is most 
marked in the Goloonda school 
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would appear that Zebrowsli has no option 
but to reettribute to other schools fine 
Ahmednagar work of.the early seventeenth 
century. 

The greet Bijapur paintings are attributed 
here to four masters, whose finest work in 
Zebrowak's opinion is represented in oolleo- 
tions in Bikaner, ; Oxford and 
Dubln. The Berlin ‘ Siesta’ هد‎ attributed to 
the ‘ Dublin master ' who painted the famous 


oe e Beatty و‎ M Roe 
qapan pain which exhibit baok- 

un crowned with white buildings. 
ter's earliest work 18 to be found in 

the British Library's manusonpt of the 
Pemnem, here given’ scant attention. This js 
odd, because although its date 1s controvermal 
(the poem itself is oe dated 099/1591 but 
refers among .other things to the suburb of 
Nauraspur which from so far published sources 
was not apperently begun until 1599), & 
thorough examination of its different styles سد‎ 
emential for the light ıt throws on other 
Byapun work. It unquestionably oontems the 
earliest work of the Dublin master, and it also 
casts light on the controversial Prague portrait 
of’ Ibrahim II, as demonstrated by Hans 
Knizkova (in Facets of Indian art, forth- 
coming). The attendants listening enraptured 
to the young king playing his tambur هد‎ a 
grouping found also in the Pemaem (f. 87a— 
tt, ın Pinder- Wilson ed., Paratings from 
Islamic lands, 1969, 150), and presumably 
earher than the Prague portrait iteelf. The 
prease dating of the latter is too complex a 
ds to go into here, but if it uw by Farrukh 
usayn, as Zebrowaki claims, then this artist 
or his school 18 represented in the Pemnem by 
Barrett’s Hand 1 (oompare the thiok necks 
and round shoulders of the attendants in the 


Prague portrait with Barrett, 1069, 155). 
Farrukh Husayn oannot then also be the artist 
of the Leningrad equestrian portrait of 
Ibr&him. 


Had Zebrowak: studied the ladies and their 
costume in the Pemasm and the other early 
Deocani manuscripts more closely, he eould 
have used them to shed light on the pro- 
venanoe of the beautiful group of rdgamála 

tings, whioh, unable to reconcile their 
du sensibilities with the Deooani schools 
of portraiture, he assigns to some unidentafled 
prinoedom in the northern Deccan. These 
Le fall into two distinot groups, in one 
of which, the smaller, exemplified principally 
by the wonderful Hindola raga m the National 
useum, New Delhi, the participants all wear 
northern costume (four-pomted jämäs for 
men, bodice, akirt and بت‎ viel, over-sart 
for women, the costume of the Popular Mughal 
schools). In the other group, the men wear the 
long 34-4 of the Deccan and the women the 
Bijapuri sari found throughout the known 
Bıjapurı manuscripts. Clearly the first grou 
can moved northwards, and I am indlined 
myself to push it out of the Deocan altogether 
and into du, a last product of the studio 
which produced the two Oanddyana manu- 
scripts now in Bombay and Manchester. The 
other group, however, is inextricably oon- 
nected with Bijapur, and though it no 
links with the royal portraits it 18 very closely 
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Muhammad Quil's Kulkydi and its natural 
stylistic successors. The Kw هد‎ still 
heavily indebted to Perman work, to Tabru 
and to Bokhara. The five Hafiz pemtings are 
more Sultanate in character in their com- 
tion 1n registers, and are painted in the true 
نو‎ palette; they are datable about 0 
years later, and identiflable possibly as the 
young Muhammad Qutb طقطة‎ in 1012, 
although there are grounds for questio: 
whether they are royal portraits. The B 
rtrait still retains the [a composition, 
ut is muoh more open than its cluttered 
redecessors, and shows some Mughal influence 
m Jahängfri portraiture in that the king هد‎ 
represented in profile along with three of 
his ministers, while lesser attendanta are still 
in the three-quarter profile of earlier Goloonda 
work. The long seems slightly older than in 


the Hafiz paintings, so perhaps a date of about 
1615 seems sound. Other Golconda work in 
lusher mood, with develo landscape ın- 
fluenced by Bijapun and Mughal tions 
may then be y ed to the penod 
1620-80. By revermng natural stylistic 


rogression, the development of painting at 
Bolconda rs rendered incomprehensible. 

Zebrowski wreaks similar, if not quite so 
severe, havoo in Ahmedn and Bijapur. 
The great Pars portrait: of an Ahm 
king, identified by Barrett (1958) as Burhän 
Nœäm Shah II, reg. 1591-5, he identifies as 
Murtaza Nixàm Shah, Burh&n's elder brother, 
who reigned 1565-88, and postulates a date of 
c. 1575 for the portrait, when Murtazk was 
about 20. Apart from the difüiculües of 
believing this heavily built, powerful figure to 
be so young (I oan scarcely believe we are 
loolang at the same portrait when Zebrowski 
describes him * with adolesoent down on his 
cheeks’), it 18 not posible that any of the 
royal artists who painted the Tarikh- Husayn 
Shahi manuscript in 1565 (now in Poona), in 


a Sultanate le, could so quickly have 
advanoed in que to have pamted one of 
the test 16068 of Indian painting, 


which 18 so heavily indebted to the Mughal 
sohool of (I emphasixe the word 
because Zebrowaki's comparison with the 1568 
‘Ashiga manuscript 1s not a valid one). Again 
Zebrowsk: has stood a natural stylistic pro- 
on on its head by advan to the 
of the Ahmednagar school what is 

m هار‎ culmination. : 

The school of Bijapur is ropresented ‘in its 
early and greatest period by many' more 
survi pemtings than the other two. 
Zebrowski 


adds to thar number- by نيا عه‎ 
olier 


to Bijapur the famous ' Siesta’ m the 
Album in the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, 
hitherto most  oonvinoingly assigned to 
Ahmednagar,- without any argument other 
than its resemblance to an hitherto unpub- 
lished ‘pam in Istanbul, which likewise 
proclaims ita iniga? proven ın every 
detail, but again assignod by Zebrowski to 
Byapur. Having placed the masterpieces of 
the Ahmednagar school at ita beginning and 
havmg decreed that ' Ahmednagar's rich 
artustio tradition ... was already sho 
signs of decay ' (p. 30) by 1600 on the bess o 
a single drawing in the India Office Library, it 
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adopt. If afflicton by the spirits can be seen 
as evidence of ° psychozethology ', then the 


: attainment of the fourth stage qualifies the 


shaman as a ‘psyckotherapist’. Peters 
describes in detail the case of a woman pre- 
aning psychosomatio srmptoms by 
3 ot in loyalties bet-reen her hus and 


her brother (who in this rase also happened to 


be the shaman). Her condition was diagnosed 
as possession ELA inpia oet and the 
spint was dramatically exo ın the course 

the 


ofa karga pija. Peters sensitively anal 
personal and social nature of the conflict and 
conmders the extent to which the patient 
herself was aware of the sonflictual basis of her 
Illness. This sue is important, given the 


view of some ee that possessed 
persons self-consciously manipulate the onset 


of theur illness m order to express their feelings 
of social deprivation. 

In hs analysis of ahcmanistic healing and 
initiation Peters drawo numerous parallels 
between Tamang experience and the eis dope 
of Western paychothercpies, such as pe 
transcendant function, Ouspensky’s - 
dream, and Freud’s catharam. For someone, 
lke myself, who us unfamiliar with peychology, 
these numerous parallels were ingghtful; yet 
I suspect that for someone who has been 
traned in a particular therapy Peters’s 


‘creative ilinoss ') 
psychological parallels are drawn from different 
and in some ogses an-agonistio therapeutic 
schools. 

The value of this book for anthropologists 
IB also somewhat limited. The experiential 
approach does not, in Peters's case at least, 
seem to have unooversd anythmg that an 
informant might not have otherwise divulged ; 
indeed it may also have limited his access to 
information. The leel of ethnographio 
description was not alvays ‘thick’ and one 
can only surmise that thrs was, in part, due to 
the fact that Peters soaght initiation from a 
shaman guru. A person cannot be the disciple 
of more than one guru, and Peters’s relation- 
ship with his own gurc may have uded 
access to other gurus as informants. for the 
role of experrence in &n-hropologicel research, 
the value of the research resta ultimately not 
upon the experience, but upon the ability to 
reflect upon one's enoe and to oom- 
municete those reflectiens to others. In this 
respect I found Ecstasy and healing in Nepal to 
be disappointing. Tarrang concepts of mind 
and y, causality, power, knowledge 
were treated in a rather perfunctory manner 
and I did not feel that by virtue of Peters's 
experience I had come much oloser to the 
Tamang as & people. 

RIOHARD BURGHART 


A. 0. GRAHAM: Chuang-tstl: the seven 
inner chapters and other writings from 
the book Chuancist. ix, 293 pp. 
London, Boston and Sydney: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1981. 
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linked indeed to all the Bijapuri manusorrpta— 
the Chester Beetty's دل ونه ار‎ al-'Ulüm and the 
British Jabrery's Jacdhir+ Mingdt and 
Pemaem. 

As for theo ofthe Deccan: schools, one 
seeks ın vain for a coherent statement of 
Zebrowski's views. At his most unguarded he 
claims the late fifteenth oentury royal Turk- 
man le of Tabram as the ongin of the 
Gol school, by, which he means the 
Siyah-Qelam Albums thought by Robinson 
and Weloh to be Turkman. It i, however, 
difficult to see any oonnexion between these 
albums and the earliest undoubted documents 
of Golconda pain where the links are all 
with Khorasan, Bo and Shiraz. 

Space forbids & discussion of more of the 
many cruxes of Deocani panting, but it should 
be dlear from the foregoing t Zebrowsk 
is an idiosyncratic guide, of whose interpreta- 
tions of other oruaal problems one does well 


torbe my, J. P. LOSTY 

LARRY PETERS: Ecstasy and healing in 
Nepal: an ethnopsychiatnic study of 
Tamang shamanism. (Other Realities, 
vol 4.) vin, 179 pp. Malibu, Cali- 
fornia: Undena Publications, 1981. 


The p of Peters’s book 1s to mvestigate 
the mental and emotional categories of Tamang 
shamanistio initiation and healing and to 
account for the effloacy of these healing 

ioes in terms of Western psyohotherapies. 
pursuing this double objective, Peters does 
not rely only on hus pertiorpant-obeervation 
of Tamang society; he also became a disciple 
ofa T shaman and sought thereby to 
experience the states of consciousness recog- 
nized m Tamang culture. Peters calls his 
method the ‘ experiential approach” and his 
book may be read both as an account of his 
methodological practice and as an account of 
Tamang shamanistio : 

The material for the book was collected in 
the Nepal at Boudhanath and the 
adjacent hamlet of Tin Chuli where there lives 
a Tamang community clustered around the 
well-known ancient stupa. Peters presents a 
brief history of the village and a survey of the 
complementary position of priest and shaman 
in Tamang society and of the role of the shaman 
in healing spiritual illnesses. This leads to the 
two main chapters of the book in which sha- 
mantic possession and healmg are considered 
in the light of certain notions in psycho- 
pathology and psychotherapy. This ۳ 
as Peters notes, has been before 
مه كن سوم اج‎ diverse in approach as Lévi- 
Strauss Ioan Lewis. In numerous societies 
a shaman becomes adept at exoraxmg ee a 
only after having been himeelf afflicted a 


spirit. It is in taming one's own 
spit that one aoquires the knowledge and 
power to heal others who have been mmularly 
afflicted, Among the Tamang mstruction in 
the control of & spirit occurs in the 
context of the guru-disciple relationship. Four 
of initzation, in which there are oon- 
mderable els with tantric must be 
acoam ed before the novice es an 
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and Alan 1s mediated through a fully responsive 
spontaneity, then language ceases to be a rig- 
orous instrument of disquuaition and argumen- 
tation : the enlightened man uses words not like 
& philosopher but like a poet ' sensitive to their 
richness, exploiting therr ambiguities, letting 


conflicting meanings explode against each 
other in apparent oontradictaon ' (p. 26). 


Graham's treatment of these su yjeota both 
in قبط‎ translations and m his comments makes 
for fascinating Taology. The emphasis ts on 
the ooherenoe of the system. The shamanio 


echoes ın tha Zi zi, the ahamanio/mystacal 
mytholog people like the demonic 
man in the موس‎ Guy: Mountains, and the 


on of the shamanio practice of‏ ا 
mental travel in the Zhwang-si are‏ 

ignored because they have no Taological 

canoe. 

If one now accepts that the above is, in 
rough outline, the core of Zhuang-xi's thought, 
one will then find that the Inner chapters of the 
book contain many of the cruqal passages that 
expound of this recoristructed oore. 
The part of the Inner chapters will 
be found to be very largely consistent with this 
core and they may plausibly be ascribed to a | 
thinker committed to it, Only & v few 
passages from the Janer chapters would have 
to be thrown out as extraneous mterpolations. 
But more Iam atrait; than Graham 
acknowledges fail to live up to the philosophical 
sophistication of the کب بش‎ dore 

contrast, the Eztermal chapters contain 

much that is mdeed external to end even 
Inconsistent with the reconstructed oore. 
Chapters 8, 9, 10, and the begmning of 
che 11 replace the breathless postio style 
Inner chapters with sustained and at 

times even repetitive prose. It هد‎ in the 
External that we first get recurring 
scholastic phrases like ‘ therefore it 15 said...’. 
We get scholastio references to the Five 
Colours, the Five Notes, the Five Smells, the 
Five Tastes, the Five Organs which again were 
characterstically absent m the Immer chapters. 
The poetic elunvenees of the Inner chapters is 
often re by the scholastic doctrine of the 
‘ emen of our nature and destmy ' which 
reoommends return to nature undistorted by 
moralist ambition and governmental mter- 


ference. 
Quite sde Graham attimbutes those 
chapters to a ivist. And clearly, the 


pr mmitivist philosophy is a natural epigonal 
velopment and conoretazation of the; reoon- 
structed core. 

Consider now the Afiscellaneows chapters 25— 
33. This ıs indeed a miscellaneous collectaon of 
writings. For a start these chapters contam 


many pieces one might have to find 
m the [aasr chapters. Chapters 28, 29, and 81 
pro te the ides attributable to Yang Zhu 
that the life of the body ıs more important 


than the things which serve to nurture it, and 
that one should never sacrifice as much as a 
hair of the body in exchange for any object 
external to it, even the throne of the empire. 
This ideology may again be seen as a natural 
epigonal development from the reconstructed 
core. Quite plausibly, Graham cells this the 
Yangist philosophy. 
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Idem: Chuang-zü: textual notes to a 
partial translation. xii, 65 pp. London: 
School of Onental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1982. £3. 


Professor A. 0. Graham’s new book ه هد‎ 
most welcome successor to his monumental 
study, Later Aoh logic, ethics and science 
(1979). Tt iy charastenaod by eee 
precimon of thought, but ıs vastly eamer of 
access, and m y foll poetic 
twists and humarous turns. 

‘ I have no doubt that this new translation of 
the Zhuang-n marks a decisive advance in the 
interpretation of hu thought and in our 
understan of the doctrinal composition of 
the ‘book. Taken together with Gruham's 
detailed study ‘ How ‘muah of Ohwang-tsu did 
Chuang-tau write ? ' (In H. Rosemont Jr. and 
B. Schwartz (od.), Studies in classical sas of 
thought, Journal of the American Academ 

Religion Thematic Issue, XLVI, No. 8, 8, eth) 
it provides completely new foundations for tha 
detailed study of the و ی‎ amp and literary 
problems raised by the Zhuang-si 

Aooordmg to the blurb, the ers hope 
that the effeot will be that of & us-pauntang 
newly restored. That mdeed seems to me to 
be a fair mdioation of Graeham's aspirations. 
He seta out to undo as much as he oan of the 

the text has suffered before it took its 
final shape at the hands of Guo Xiang. Graham 
sets out to reconstruct the intellectual oore of 
Zhuang-x1’s thought. This rearrangement of 
the texta collected in the External and 
Miscellaneous chapters of the Zhwang-ri has 
many advantages.. THO ال‎ Bê yery 
readable, structured book. 

The introduction, pp. 8-88, conveniently 
summaries Graham's findings and should is 
made oom readmg for all students of 
Classical inese culture. Having placed 
Zh -xi m the context of the carly history 
of Techn, Graham turns to & brief summary 
of what he regards as the core of Zhuang-z1's 
thought: hm doctrine of spontanaty as 
Ilustrated m the justly celebrated anecdotes 
about the cartwnght aching Dake Huan of 
Q: & lemon, and about Coo Ding carving 
the ox. 

A oorollary of inang ale prase of spon- 
taneity is his rejection of logic, as spelt out in 
tho crucial second chapter of the book, the 
title of which Graham ingeniously translates 
as ‘ The sortang which evens things out’. One 
of the distinctions Zhuang-xi to even 
out is that between Heaven (Nature) and Man. 

The True Man is the one for whom the 
division between the realm of the heavenly, 
of Nature outmxie, and the realm of human 
nature 18 mediated thro the art of & fully 
responsive spontaneity. The intellectual oorre- 
lative to thus fully responmve Eon ane, is 
then the ing vision m whioh the 
subm where ıt ceases to matter whether 
Iam a butterfly that I am a man or 
ə man dreammg he is a butterfly. Death and 
mutilation become marginal events: in any 
o&se, who knows whether death هد‎ not like 
returning home after having strayed mto life ? 

Again, when the disiznoton between Heaven 
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of the ZAwang-2i in a particular place just 
because ıt happens to fir well. 

And if, under very excsptzonal circumstances 
such & major ent of the original 
text should impose 1 this should be clearly 
indicated in the translation itself, so that it 1s 
alear to every reader whether he 1s looking at 
a textual arrangement that 18 2,000 old 
or a rearrangement that = two years old. When 
I aay every reader I inalcle those who unfortu- 
nately do not understanc Classical Chinese and 
cannot use Graham’s excellent companion 
volume of footnotes. A summary desonption 
of some of the transpcutions hidden some- 
where in the introductacn 18 not good enough 
ın this connexon. 

It would have beer proper to indicate 
t phically Graham's interpolations into 

e Inner chapters and in other passages, so 
that the reader was free to decide for himself 
on the appropnateness of the textual surgery, 
and to disregard the implanted 
passages. 1ê is to be hoped. that: this will: be 
done in the next editian. But even with all 
the transplanted clearly marked the 
question stall remains woether it 1s permissible 
to take so many liberties with textual re- 
arrangement in the fires place. I would also 
suggest that any new ecition should include a 
finding list to enable sinologists working with 
the original Chinese text to see at a glance 
whether a given pamage ıs translated in 
Graham's new book, ard where. The finding 
list on pp. 36-0 is infumatingly tame-wasting 


for this purpose. 
Graham's ]iberal texsual is in odd 
contrast to his exemp disaipline in the 


treatment of grammatical problems in the text 
as he tranalates it. It »ontrasta too with the 
painstaking, at times even peunfully coherent 
treatment he gives to -eohnical terms in the 
Zhmang-zi. But the ological techniques 
necessitated by a text Fke the Alo Jing or the 
Gongsua-long-u are not-neoessarily permissible 
or desirable with a text like the 9 e. 

Clearly, decades o- work with Mohmt 
mtractabilities involy> ther occupational 
hazards: often Graham seems ihoomitortably 
obsessed with precision. One senses him 
struggung with the text. He is at his best 
when he relaxes before setting pen to paper, 
when he manages to fcrget the struggle as he 
recreates Zhuang-xi's philosophical poetry in 
English. 


OH-ISTOPH HARBSAMHIER 


CHRISTOPH HARBSHEIER: Aspects of 


Classical Chinese . (Seandina- 
vian Institute >f Asian Studies. 
Monograph Seriss, No. 45.) vu, 


303 pp. London end Malmö: Curzon 
Press, 1981. £10. 


This book sets out ta tackle Syn ع‎ 
and detailed analysis a-eas of ات‎ cas 
grammar which, while basio to the language, 
are still poorly underrtood. As such it is a 
most weloome contnbtcaon to this crucial; but 
sadly neglected, field pf sinology. In it the 
author identifies four major sal eta as ripe 


for enquiry, which he mes as corresponding to 
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A third identifiable ideological strand is the 
Synoretist one, as most olearly re ted in 
the last chapter of the Zhwang-z1 and in the 
introductory essays to chapters 12 to 14. 
These texts represent an attempt to find a 
place for both Confucian conventional morality 
and efficient legalist administrative practice in 
a basically Taoist scheme of things. The syn- 
cretist texts attempt to give a version of 
Taoïsm which could compete with Con- 
fucianism and legalism as an official Doctrine 
of State, and in this they are closely com- 
parable to the Hwai-xaw-zi, though rdeologi- 
cally distinct from rt. 

raham takes the compilers of the ZAwang-xi 
to have been synoretista. The last, syncrotist 
chapter of the book would then indicate the 
ideological direction of the whole book in 
somewhat the same way as the Jast chapter of 
the Huai-nan-zi gives the rationale behind the 
whole compilation. 

The Primiüvist, Yangist and Syncrotist 
dootrines may bo seen as natural attempta to 
convert Zhuang-z1's ethereal ramblings and 
jottings into a more ble and concrete 
personal (Yangrat), aoedemio (Primitivist), or 
political (Synoretust) school of thought. Such 
ideological intervention and popularization in- 
volve philosophical distortion and a loes of 
intellectual verve. (Com the parallel of 
Marx and political Marxism.) However, one 
may argue that the survival of Taoism as a 
concrete social movement depended on such an 
ideological development. The religious Taoism 
of late Han times turns out, then, to be a 
variation on the same theme. 

The general scheme of Graham’s text-critical 
analysis of the doctrmal strands in Zhuang-zi 
1$ no more extreme than that applied b 
theol to tho Bible. Indeed, there is mu 
in Graham's new book to remind ono that he 
started his career as & student of theology. He 
writes as a theologian of Taoism. And what 
makes his work so fascinating 1s his insistence 
on taking texts as seriously as a theologian 
Preparing a sermon on a Biblical text. 

oa] oriticism is a necessary pre- 

liminary for theological excgesis. Neither the 
New Testament nor the Zh«ang-zi are homo- 

eous texts. In both oases it is necessary to 
identafy the different ourrents and under- 
currents of thought that have had a formative 
influence on the text as we have it today. 
Qraham’s work on Zh -Xi is the first 
systematic and coherent philological attem 
in thm direction. As such it deserves 
scrutiny and methodological criticism—more 
than I oan offer in thus brief review. 

Ay primo objection to Graham's method is 
quite simply that unlike most of his theologjan 
colleagues he takes que unique liberties with 
the textus recepius. by this I do not refer 
to his thematio rearrangement of the texts 
under tao headmgs. I mean the smaller 
interpolations of within these texta. 
In the 57 pages of the Inner chapters alone 
I counted more than & dozen cases where 
Graham inserta, or omits sixeable 
chunks of text. The fact that this is done 
ingeniously and with often startlingly felicitous 
results is not the point. The crux هر‎ that a 
translator is not entitled to insert a fragment 
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ZHE construction which is an example of 
indefinite emstential quantification par ex- 
cellence : 


4r HL cb A 1۳ 8 26 EEK. 
‘He ordered that if anyone in the army 
dared to voice his oppoution the offenoe 
would be a capital one.’ Shuo Yuan 9/18B 
pang first chapter, on negation, moludes a 
and original contribution on neg-raming, 
which probably derives from the author's 
earlier interest in Transformational Grammar. 
He demonstrates that when the verbe of 
causation SHI fj and LING 4} are preceded 
by a negative and followed by an embedded 
sentence as com ent, the scope of the 
negative is the verb in the embedded sentence. 
Th: rule makes it possible to do away with 
the dubrous practice of rendering SHI in such 
instances as ‘allow’. The pomt wm well 
illustrated m this example from Han Fet-Txu 
(p. 88, ex. (11)). 
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‘Make sure that the people do not desire 

these things.’ 

The neg-raising rule also explains why 
negative imperatives are so common in this 
construction, they are what one would 
in an embedded sentence complement of such 
verbs as SHI and LING. 

The opening section on the use of FEI 3E 
with verbal predicates is somewhat loss satıs- 

. Harbsmeier’s insistence on rendering 
it in ost every case as ' It's not as lf...’ is 
unfortunate mmply because it is mostly in- 


depends on certain tic conditions being 
present; that the expects the hearer 
to know that the statement nee 


not valid and that it ıs an 
in any case. Certam logical ahd فاو‎ odi 
information 1s conveyed by tho use of FEI and 
YE jp, with verbal predicates; tho former 
denies the validity of a statement (‘It's not 
the case that ...’), while the latter affirms it 
to be true (' The fact هد‎ . . .'(. Undoubtedly, 
prigriatio conmderations may also be involved 
may indeed cause us to arrive at 
different idiomatic renderings. However, I feel 
that Hearbsmeier has not quite hit upon the 
solution in his treatment of FAI. 

A yery uei aon 1e raiped -iio 
chapter pronominalization; does the 
particle ZHE mark off subordinate 
clauses ? 1 have been oonduoting some 
research of my own into this and related 
structures and it seams that a constituent 
which contains a verb and is marked off by 
ZHN may indeed function as a subordinate 
clause only when it does not function as the 
subject or object of the main verb, and 
Harbemeier has furnished many fine examples 
where this is the case, However, I part 
company with him when he treats in a similar 
way constituents which are the subject of the 
main verb or the object shifted to sentenoe- 
miti] position and resumed by the object 
pronom ZHI 7 in object position. In so 
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four besio logical operations. These are 
negation, quantafioation, pronomunelizaton 
and conditionals, each having one of the book's 
four chapters devoted to it. 

Just as sensible and realistic as his deasion 
to concentrate on only certain aspects of 
grammar ıs Harbameier's approach; rather 
than attempt to fit his analyms to the theories 
of modern li os he seeks to justify his 
findings by & weelth of ex&mple sentenoes 
largely taken from pre-Han texta. The result 
1» that he is able to identify, and often go a 


The longest of the oe cha and the 
most impreemvo, is the which deals 
with quantification. This 18 a topic in Classical 
Chinese for which systematic treet- 
ment has long been overdue, and this is 

y what it recerves from Harbameler. 
ae part of the chapter هد‎ taken up with 
and separating subject and object 
quantile ers and, furthermore, with establishing 
semantic differences, often farly subtle, 
between various subject taflera, on the 
one hand, and vanous object quantuflers, on 
the other. Thus, as universal object quanta- 
fiers, for example, he lists among others, 
JIAN A عه‎ quantifying ‘ caah of the different 
objects’, BIAN {f GRE) ss quantifying ‘ all 
the different objects indisoriminately, every- 
where’ and JIN #6 as quantifying ‘ the whole 
lot of the undifferentusted mass of objects’, 


while also that it may quantify 
the subject when the object هد‎ unquantifisble. 


Similarly, he concludes that JIE 9? functions 
as & universal subject quantifier most of the 
time, but هد‎ also quite able to quan an 
object when the subject is not quantifis 
further sections he makes out & strong 
case for regarding ZHU ff, QUN BE and 
ZHONG Ñ% as definite quantifiers, and points 
out that FAN FL is not, as has often tradi- 
tionally been held, a universel subject quanti- 
fler, but rather a grammatical particle whose 
farce is that, given a certain topic or oon- 
ditional clause, the main predicate will, as a 
general rule, hold good. As for his treatment 
of restrictive quantifiers, one is convinced by 
his arguments for TE i$ being a predicate 
quantifier and for ZHUAN J being an object 


ی اك السام De‏ ای نیب quantifier,‏ . 


more problematical and one is not quite so 
ready to accept his verdict that it to be 
an object quantifier. The only seotion about 
which I have reservations is that whioh deals 


with existential quantification. Here, Harbs- 
- meer does not prove his case that definite and 
indefinite existential quantafication are mor- 
phologioally differentiated by YOU ۰ 
ZHE jd, and HUO mR (or YOU A) 

vely. Among his own examples there 
are two, (8) and (9) (p. 90) which have defintte 
quantification with HUO, while this sentence 
from the ‘Shuo Yuan' includes a YOU ... 
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history such as the ' Poems of seven sorrows’. 

Others are of a more general run, especially the 
occasional verses and o poems that are 
really only of interest ta the literary historian. 
If we are to believe ocntem accounts 
that Wang Ts'an was ore of the best Chien-an 
poeta, wo must Dune iom of tha bast 
were lost, as they must Eave been. It هر‎ better 
to acknowledge that likelihood than attempt 
to compensate for that oes by reacting over- 
enthusiastically to the mediocre poems that 
survive. Like it or not, Wang Ts'an will 
remain because of h=storical accident an 

‘anthology post’, someone whose works are 
remembered for a few excellent poems he 
wrote rather than for <n outstandmg poetao 

The Chien-an era itself was out- 
standing ; نز‎ was a penod of open thought 
though chaotio politics. The patronage of tie 
Ts‘ao family was able +o bring together and 
foater talents that would otherwise have been 
dimpated. Concentration of talent and oom- 

veness must hold cne of the keys to this 
lowering of poetry, but since history has lost 
us so much material, we need to spread our net 
wide to better 

In Ronald Miao's of Wang Ta'an he 
leaves no stones un and a strong sense 
of duty pervades a thenis-like treatment that 
is long on duty and short on enlightenment. 
He applies an investigat=ve k'ao-cheng approach 
which is a strain on the subject matter. 
Because of the paucity of material it is not 
really poanble to do the kind of kag cheng 
monograph with full-sale 
biography and textual analysis, as for instanoe 
can be done on Tu Fu. The strain of the effort 
is very wearing. When Aigo relaxes these self- 
imposed restrictions, as in his appendix that 
deals with Wang Tw'an'x fu, he gives us a luad 
and informative cha that makos ا‎ 
and interesting or he then flows wi 
his subject matter and writes without sounding 
inhibited and pedantac. 

Perhaps as ocompenston for laok of 
biographical material Aao makes obeisance in 
the direction of recent American fashion for 
structuralist oríticism and invokes the language 
of campus criticiams scch as ‘ artistio report- 
age’, ‘aesthetic distance’. Such vocabulary 
is florid and varied bux not always felicitous 
in English usage this sid» of the Atlantao, where 
*'oonoision > smacks 2ه‎ ‘ mutilation’ rather 
than ‘ concisoness ’ whith is what I believe to 
be meant, and ‘ olosura- ' has more to do with 
legal termination tien rip closing coupler of ® 
poem. All the extant Wang Ts‘ 
aro translated in this book with their copious - 
commentary, which is a useful orb for the 
students of early medie~al poetry. 

Wang Ts‘an comes over as a dull and 
pompous man, and ma~be he was, but we oan 
still read his poetry fr the well 
deeply-felt utterances hat characterized the 
new of poet, whose successors went on 
writing for over & thourand years. 

TAO TAO LIU SANDERS 


JEROME Serrano: Chinese pathting 
: media, methods and prinoiples 
form. xi, 68 pp., 48 plates. Seattle 
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doing I feel that he may have allowed himself 
to be influenced by the faot that i 
surface structure permits pseudo-oonditionals 
to stand for embedded sentences functioning 
as subject or object which are resumed by a 
pronoun in subject or object poeitaon. 
There is much additional material which 
I have not been eble to touch in the 
of this review, all of it relevant and 
moat of it provocative of reflection and re- 
evaluation. If Harbemeier's achievement m 
writing this book had been no more than to 
arouse sinologists into re-examining certam 
chershed views on Classical Chinese grammar 
it would have been an im t work. That 
he ias gone further and shed oonmderable 
blem areas makes it an indispen- 
si le too for anyone see to understand 
with precision the meaning of mportant texts 
in this difficult language. Where wo agree 
with his findmgs let us give credit; where we 
disagree let us endeavour to got at the facts 
in the same systematio and oourageous 
manner. 
J. 8, FRBUNDLIOH 


Rowatp CO. Miso: Barly mediaeval 
Chinese poetry: the hfe and verse of 
Wang Ts'an (a.p. 177-217). (Mtin- 
chener Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 
30.) xxi, 328 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1982. DM 46. 


Onia of ee at UN 
that we have only entary information 


and sources about the -an era (A.D. 106— 
220), that seminal period of Chinese poetio 
development. Wang Ts'an like the other 
shadowy seven masters of Chien-an, stands at 
tho gates Of what we know as CONI Chinese 


poty, where the ssu-yen, i Care at j= and 


meet. عه‎ ga 

dualized and recogniza 

Ed ak tothe ds 
master painters emerging as gentlemen in the 
alxteenth century rather than the craftamen 
who were fed in the servants’ hall. Of course 
there had been the Ch‘t Yuan, and 
the fu writers of the great court, but the 

o poeta of the Chien-an era were something 

erent. 

This book is exclusively about one of them, 
Wang Ts'an, and not much about early 
medieval poetry of this period. Of Wang 
Ts‘an himself we know actually woefully little 
that really helps to interpret the poems. Here 
the life of W: ‘an is grven a full account, 
but it is S fair to say that the historical 
&ooount of SE واد ا ساعد‎ eus 
together little tes his work; the fow 
facts that we oome to know are that he was 
physically ugly, that he joined the warlord 

Piso who ignored him, and that he was 
appreciated Ts'ao Ts‘ao with whom he 
later threw in his lot. Any researcher eager to 
relate his poems to the life of the poet is 
obliged to mention these three facts with 
repetitious solemnity, especially if the poems 
are not dealt with in chronological order. 

Some of Wang Ts'an's poems oan be 
numbered amongst the great poems in Chinese 
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with & feeling that the author's students, able 
to tap his undoubted erudition and analytical 
strengths, are rather better served than his 
readers. 


CRAIG CLUNAS 


Nanoy Ina (ed.): Winter plum: con- 


À Chinese fiction. (Asian‏ ی ین 
Library Series, No. 32.) xxiv, 498 pp.‏ 
Taipei: Chinese. Materials Center,‏ 
.$19 .1982 


Most droerning critos of contem 
Chinese literature have to realize that 
during the last two or decades some 
especially gifted fiction writers have emerged 
in Taiwan and among the overseas Chinese. 
This phenomenon is not accidentel. All those 
writers were born either in China or in Taiwan 
and had an opportunity to learn from both 
Chmese and Western literature. Above all, ° 
they had the benefit of AE 
and; relative freedom of expression oh ther 
counterparts in China unfortunately did not. 

This collection, oompiled by Nanoy Ing, 
who has long been wor to promote con- 
temporary Chines literature among English 
and American audiences, makes available to 
the English-language reader short stories pro- 
duced in Taiwan d the last few decades, 
All the writers incl in thes collection are 
Tarwan residents except for S. K. Chen 
Jo-hm and Pai Hsien-yung, who were educated 
in Tarwan but are now working m the United 
Btates, and Lin Yeh-muh who is a Chinese 
۲۰ ۳02 atid is living in Hong Kong: 

e 23 short stories selected are very dis- 
te, rangmg from lees successful to success- 
Flin terms of literary technique and from lees 
cant to significant m terms of content. 
is disparity no doubt stems from the oom- 
puer’s concern to ensure that the oolleotion 
should cover different categories of writers. 
Thus not all the stories included are there for 
their exceptional literary merit. The styles of 
the writers represented suggest that the 
criterion of the selection was realism, so that 
lese realistic writers and works of fantasy are 
excluded. 

Except for four stories which have mamland 
China as their background and one which 
takes place in San Francisco, the main body 
of the collection is concerned with Taiwan and 
reflects to a oertain extent the social and 
eoonomio changes of the last few decades. 
Peasants trade their water buffaloes for 
tractors (Y Fu); children compete to 
becom ألم مهم‎ pla in order to go abroad 
and earn money (Hmao Yeh); young people 
dream obsessively of motorcycles (Lan Hual- 
min); college students go to work in factories 
(Tzu Yu); country are trapped in the 
depravity of the orty by their vanity (8. K. 
Chang); the alienating effect of urban life 
leads people into crime ( Jhy-chang) ; 
old people find that ع‎ carefree under their 
children à roof هد‎ no longer posmble (Hou 
Chen); all themes which reflect the process of 
tranmtion from & peasant society to an in- 
dustrialmed one. 

The ‘writers of this generation have not 
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and London: University of Washing- 


ton Press, 1982. $37.50, £21 (paper 

$18.50, £10.50). 

Though far from living up to the pretentious 
claims of its publishers, this book nevertheless 
providos & useful 1f modest introduction to at 
east some of the technical features of Chinese 
pain over the entire course of its develop- 
ment. e work’s o seam likely to lie m 
a lecture course, possibly one for students with 
relatively little background in Hast Aman 
culture. This would in its. ' unique 
feature ', the keymg of text to illustrations by 
pom out on the latter the particular 
RU brushwork under discussion using 
red arrows, circles and lines which strike 
boldly across many of the 38 monochrome 
plates. Unfortunately, these permanent re- 
minders.of the lecturer's pointer can obscure 
as much as they ill rendering 15 somo- 
times hard to see the forest for tho axe-outs. 

There are fow in the choice of 
paintings for illustration. Leaving amde 
pieces of calligraphy, but including the Ma- 
wang-tui painted funerary er, there are 
in fact only 22 pam resented, aince the 
six-colour-plates are duplicated in the black- 
and-white illustrations. A first reservation 
therefore 1s whether this هر‎ not a somewhat 
slight body of evidenoe on which to erect a 
structure of analys: valid for an artistio 
tradition lasting over two thousand years. 
A second reservation must be whether these 
22 works are the unchallenged master- 
pieces of that tradition, or whether they are 
Tather selected from those of which suitable 

colour cles and prints could 
be obtamed for publicetion. It is too rarely 
admitted by art rians that conmderations 
of what can actually be got hold of play a part 
in the choice of examples, but it becomes rather 
important when ssh a small sample is used. 
It uw, for example, now beco clearer that 
much of the best post-Han, pre dung dynasty 
paintang remains within the ple's Republic 
of Chins, yet the bulk of the author's argument 
do c EUM SU esr اه‎ us guae by 


the justly famous but o publuhed Freer 
version of Chou Fang's ' Ladies playmg 
double-sixes’, It ıs im ble, grven the 


even such a crucial new 
archasological find as the 1976 discovery of 
Su dynasty murals at Chia-hmang County 
Shan revealmg the existence of the brush- 
work que known as Mi (iem somo oen- 
turies before its sapposed mvention by Mı Fu. 
However, we should be told of rather more 
exceptions to the principles laid down than 
we are. 

The text itself is sensible and well-written. 
Chinese terms are very sparingly emplo 
which may aid the t speed or roading’ 
but which makes it cult to go on from 
to more advanced works where a knowledge 
of technical terms might be assumed. Nor are 
the traditional Chinese clasuifioatzons of style 
into groupings such as Northern and Southern, 


Che and Wu schools tackled. They may be 
mial but they have coloured the perosp- 
tions of Chi artists themselves. One is left 
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of modern Western styles and traditional 

Chinese influences. The 20et Lomen (1828- ) 

and his wife Yungtze (1428— ) belong to this 

group, as does the older poet Obong i 

an active literary figaro in pre-1949 Shanghai. 
ere _s & recurrent strain of 


collection. ‘ When out the Statue 
of Laberty’s torch/The White House is dark as 
a tomb.’ To be far, plentaful examples of this 
kind of political verse are to be found on the 
meunland and indeed, a common weakness of 
modem Chinese poetry has been its suscepti- 
bility to misappropriafion as a propaganda 
vehiole. 

In the late fifties the Epoch Poetry Souety 
set out to the case for a national poetry, 
but ended Ly advocating obeourity in language 
and imagery, a tendency which has re-emerged 
among some young marland poets in the years 
ainos the Cultural Revolation. Lo Fu )1928- ), 
one of the society’s lesd-ng lights, concentrates 
on sentimental love, just one of the post- 
Symbolist themes whrh was taken up by 


several poets in the thrr-ies. In his work there 
is too a hmt of the classiel poetic mind, and as 
in The P Sree, nature is avidly 
exploited: ‘If I carvs your name on the 


pone tree/The branches will appear 
eavier ... Each trée Eelongs to me, I am in 


each tree/As long as they exist, love will not 
desert me.” 

Of the younger poete, who may more fairly 
be expected to represen- contemporary Chinese 
poetry on Taiwan, Lo Ch'ing (1948— ) seems 
to have evolved a style nsive to the 
various strands of Teuwanese life, looking as it 
does to its heritage, to western modernity and, 
for the young, to an uncertain future. In 
Gazing at Fog, translcted here, we see the 
effective simplicity ot his poetry : * After 
creating the f e mountain hides/After 
building the temple/The man disappears/The 
ever changing fog ıs the mountam s dream/ 
The solemn terrple the man's imagina- 
ton/But a day will oame/When the fog will 
fade away/When the temple will be destroyed 
... Only a man remains/Step by step/ Walking 
towards the mountain." 

The of the yoong woman poet Chu 
Ling (1 ) tend to be ahort and pithy and 
show a certain Imagist influence. But Imagism 
itself has had Lnks with classical 
Chinese poetry and influenoe of both is 
evident m her poem Afoon: ‘Moon's large 
white face/Like funere Jade/From excavated 
ancient tombe wong ice-cold  seoreta/ 

her/Like ع‎ froren/Sigh/Life in 


moonlight pery, dificult to tread/Like a 
t's back. 


e postio growth c= the Chinese poets on 
Taiwan certainly deserves as much attention as 
has been given to their ras fortunate mainland 
counterparts over the Last three decades. This 


book gives them a fair troduction. QU TEN 


PRESCOTT CLARKE and J. S. GREGORY ' 
(ed.) : Western resorts on the Taiping: 


REVIEWB 


merely had to face tho of such 
subject matter but also to find now moods and 
expressions appropriate to 1t. It 18 probably 
not fortuitous that in many of these stories 
(seven out of 28) the authors choose to look at 
ihe world through the freah of children, 
a device ruled out for so long by the demands 


of revoluti literature. Am these, 
Hwang Chun-ming’s * The Fish’, Pai Hmen- 
"s ‘Jade Love’, W Wen-hsing’s 
Flaw’ and Yang Fu’s ‘The Water Buffalo’ 


are especially admirable, for they not only tell 
moving stories, but touch the more delicate 
notes m human emotion. 

Some of the stories included ın this collection 
have already been published in other collec- 
tions (Wang Tsen-ho’s ' Ghost, North Wind, 
Man’ m New voices, stories and poems by young 
Chinese writers, ed. Nanoy Ing, 1961; ‘Jade 
Love’ m New Chinese writing, od. Lucian Wu, 
1962; ‘Flaw’ in Chinese stories from Taiwan 
1960-1970, ed. Joseph 8. M. Lau, 1976; ‘ The 
Fish’ in H Chun-ming’s The drowning of 
an old cat and stories, 1980). The oompiler 
does not give any reason for republishing these 
stories in exactly the same translated version 
in this book. 

BEN XA 


Nancy Ina (ed. and tr.) : Summer glory: 
a collection of contemporary Chinato 
poetry. (Asian Library Series, 31.) 
Ixiii, 171 pp. Taipei: Chinese Mate- 
riala Center, 1982. 


Nancy Ing is perhaps best known to Western 
readers for her translataons of the short stories 
of Chen Jo-hu, the Taiwanese writer who 
settled on the mainland, but later left to relate 
her experiences of life during the Cultural 
Revolution. This collection of poetry written 
by Chinese on Tarwan, not as contemporary as 
the sub-title would have us believe, is not 
Lkely to have a similar impact, despite 
Mrs. Ing's competent translations. The 
were onginally translated over & namber of 
years for molumon in The Chinese Pen 
quarterly. Unfortunately, as poets who trans- 
lated their own work do not feature in this 
collectzon, the book is lees resentative than 
it might be, but it هر‎ nevertheleas a worthwhile 
addition to the library shelves and the dual 

text will be a useful aid for some. 

As . Ing points out in her introduction, 
only a very few of the thirties and forties 

made known to the Weat in collections 

e Harold Acton’s, crossed to Taiwan. Those 
who did make the crossing and those who 
sprang up later, ensured, by their establish- 
ment of rival poetry societies, the continuation 
of the poetic argumenta of earlier decades. 

The contentious issue in Chinese poetry since 
the and intellectual revolution of 
May Fourth 1919 has been the conflict between 
an endeavour to breathe new life into a poetry 
which, once great, had become stale and 
obscure, and the understandable desire to 
retam somethmg of the national classical 


Aar ey 
On Taiwan, the Blue Stars Poetry Society 
claimed to write poetry that was a synthesis 
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not an encouragement for the prinoipal 
branch of lsh commerce in this country '. 
Mgr. Fuzzolati wrote from Hong Kong that the 
Taipmgs were ‘ propagators of the most fright- 
ful Communism '; but the Jesuit Stanmlas 
Clavelin, visrtmg the Taiping capital (Nanking) 
m 1853, thought that ‘there is some m 
their relationships with one another which 
justifies the name of brothers which [they] 
adopt among themselves ' and that ‘ the oom- 
munal Life is truly represented m Nanking... 
but without the test detriment to morals’. 
Not a few thought that the movement ‘ was 
ureconcilable with the existence of educated, 
wealthy and trading دول‎ Sir Frederick 
Bruce was oontemptuous of ' ooolies walking 
about olad in alka '. Missionary opinion, 
strongly represented in this oolleotion, was 
generally more favourable, but also showed 
great variation. Some mismonanes reacted to 
the Taipmg form of Christianity with some 
thing 


e messianic kr ione &nd some 
commentators may well have exaggerated its 


role in the movement ; others saw only ' horrid 
blasphemy ' in هار‎ more bizarre features. 
Foreigners were interested above all in 
estimating the prospects of the revolution, and 
consequently examined the rebels’ attitudes, 
hopes, beliefs, abilities, the personalities of 
their leaders, and the degree of popular support 
they enjoyed. Chinese officals and literata 
naturally viewed matters from a different 
standpoint, and even if they had any doubts 
about portraying the rebels as no better than 
wolves, they would hardly dare commit such 
thoughts to paper. Thanks to ther privileged 
status as ‘foreign brothers’ a number of 
Westerners were able to give valuable, if 
partial, accounts of Taiping society from the 
inside, of their impressions of some of the 
leaders and discussions with them. Foreigners 
who served with the rebels had wider contacts 
and experience, but most were more proficient 
with the sword than with the pen; they are 
represented in this collection by the Irish 
gunner who spent several months m Ta 
service and later dictated a long account و‎ 
includes the fullest report in an of 
the disastrous internecine strife peo [ha 
rebel leaders in 1856. The diary of George 
Smith, who fought for the Taipings in Suxhou 
is published here for the first time, and there 
is & short exoerpt from the book by A. F. 
Lindley, the most articulate of the foreign 


partisans. 

It is difficult to imagine what the history of 
the Taiping Tianguo would have looked like 
without the work of Hamberg, Callery and 
Yvan, Meadows, Lindley and others, and the 
reports on diplomatic papers and treaty port 
newspapers. Some of | this was known to 
Chinese historians before much Chinese source 
material was available, and some of it, partiou- 
larly the work of Landley (partially translated 
mto Chmese as early as 1915) was of seminal 
influence. Thus collection makes a substantial 
contribution to this body of materal, pre- 
senting many interesting documents hitherto 
hidden m rather inaccessible places, including 
the long report by Clavelm, translated from 
the French. 

The original hope of Clarke and Gregory to 
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a selection of documents. xxx, 454 pp. 
London: Croom Helm, 1982 Feb. 
1983]. £19.95. 


In the historiography of popular rebellion in 
China the Taiping Tianguo (1851-84) occupies 
a specal pomtuon. Apart from its extra- 
ordinary character and scope, and its role in 
the history of modern China, it is also unique 
m that we know far more about it than any 
other such movement in Chinese history. This 
15 partly because ıt oocurred not very long ago, 
so that more documents produced by the 
Ta inga themselves have survived (they 
probably produced more than other rebellions 
anyway), fo an unique oorpus of im- 
ternally generated material In English trans- 
lation it amounts to over 1,500 pagoa. This 
includes the 40-odd books which the Taipings 
printed, most of whioh only survi the 
attempts of the dynasty to wipe out 
all trace of the rebellion, thanks to the interest 
which Westerners (particularly missionaries) 
took in the movement on account of its 
Christian colouring. 

This 18 not the only debt which historians of 
the T bear ar owe to foreigners who 
were in at the tame. There is, of course, 
a huge mass of historical material ın Chinese 

te apart from the material from the 
Taipinga themselves: official memonals, 
reporta, diaries and so on. But with only a 
few exceptions the bulk of this is concerned 
with the suppression of the rebellion: hardly 
anyone was mterested m the root causes of 
what The Times called ‘ the greatest revolution 
the world has yet seen ’, or bothered to enquire 
what the rebels believed in, how they saw 
themselves, or the future. On the kinds of 
questions which we ask today about such 

pular movements there is little help to be 

ound m the whole of the non-Taiping docu- 

mentation, inclu (with one exoeption) 
private diaries, which هد‎ all charactermed by 
stereotyped vilification. 

Fortunately the Taiping movement aroused 
great interest among foreigners in China. 

plomatic re tatives, military men and 
merchants oould not ignore a revolutaon which 
seemed likely, for a time, to overthrow the 
rulmg d and, even if 15 was not to 
succeed, oo not fal to affect Western m- 
terests, Missionaries, the other interested 
group, were mfluenoed by the same oonsidera- 
tions, but were concerned above all because of 
the Christianity of the Taipings. 

If Chinese historical souroes show a tedious 
monochrome uniformity m theur bias 
the rebellon, Western obeervers rev 8 
vanety of prejudices, both for and against the 
Teipings, which enhances the perspective. Tho 

pathy of some foreigners was entirely with 

e government, fearing ‘ the practical annihi- 
lation of our privileges’, or perhaps 
because ‘China for the Chinese, we conceive, 
would be as msensato a cry as Ireland for the 
Irish’. Some thought the Taip were 
‘wretches, thieves, and unprmoipled vaga- 
bonds, brutalized by the use of opium and 
ha nothing to lose'. One observer (he 
was oh) noted that the Taipings ‘ out the 
throats of opium smokers, which 1s certainly 
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to previous interpretations of that period. 
However, it differs m terms of its shades of 
emphasis rather thar m providing a oom- 
pletely new approach and m : 
Several themos run th-ough the book. Two of 
these are common to most accounts. One is 
Mao's al mvestment in, and identifica- 
toni in he poliki of tie Creat 10s . He 
was very much the political oentre durmg 
those and a majar determinant of events. 
As م۸‎ uhar concludes ‘without Mao 
there would have beer no communes, without 
Mao there would haze been no mass steel 
campaign and withou: Mao there would have 
been no revival of the -eap '. The second 18 the 
extent to which the dätinotion between Party 
and state broke dowr or was ignored during 
the Great Leap. For ezam lo; aa Maot Er 
repeatedly relates, the rat of tho 
Chinese Caius Party effectively replaced 
the State Council as tke contre of government. 

In addition, MacFarquhar pue great 
weight on both the importance of Sino-Soviet 
relations to tho evoluzion of the Great Leap, 
and the extent to which the leadership of tho 
Chinese Communist Party was united during 
those years. A considerable proportion of the 
book is devoted to Cama’s oreign relationis 
and the ways they Āteracted ( ly and 
indirectly) with domsstio developments In 
partionlar, MaoFarquhar charts the emergenoe 
of the Sino-Soviet solit, and suggests that 
Mao’s analyms of the defects of the Soviet 
Union as a Commurst state was in- 
oreasingly to find pareilels in the PRC. While 
oon some dissect withm ihe leadersh: 
both ore (for example, from Zhou Enlai, 
Chen Yun) and du the Great Leap 
(notably from Peng eh ual at Lushan) 
Mao ar oorreotiz hg! hts its relative 
miy. us, for vocis e shows how Zhou 
and Chen, though initi.lly of the strategy, 
not only went along with Mao’s initiative, 
but also on ocoamon acted instrumontally in 
its implementation. However, MaoFarquhar 

that it wae a Mao-dominated (and 

often imposed) unity. Thus, he would seem to 

argue that there wowd have been & halt to 

the Great Leap at Lushan in 1959 but for 

P Dehuai’s intervention. A to 

arquhar, Mao wes already thinking along 

such lines, but he would not allow someone else 

to take the initiative, nor could he permit the 
direct and public attack on his authority. 

As already indicated, the book is both 
readable and rich in detail. That ts cu- 
larly true for the aoount of the 
Plenum (pp 187-251}. Moreover, as in the 
first volume there is the oocamonal intriguing 
footnote to history. For example, MacFarqu- 
har details the emergence of drsoumsion about 
the Ming official, Ha: Rui, as a figure of oon- 
tem cance, in and after 1959 
(pp. 207 ff.). It was a discussion which was 
later to play no smail role in the genesis of 
the 0 

It is, however. mS to ict that this 
volume will not be wichout its detractors. As 
with the first volume. it often seems unclear 
whether MacFi "s goal is to explain the 
ongms of the G or to vide & more 
general history of the >RO. Similarly, though 
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ut together a much larger colection of 
estern reports was frustrated by the 
economics of publishmg, and sadly, Pete Clarke 
did not live to see this volume m print. It 
contains 97 documents, with bref linkmg 
comments, occasional explanatory footnotes, 
and useful glossaries sorting out the vagaries 
of nmeteenth-century romanizataon. The most 
im t source 1s missionary journals and 
but documents have also bean culled 
from government archives, parliamentary 
papers, treaty port newspe books and 
ae papers. About 28 of the documenta 
ve never been published before. 
It goes without saying that the observations 
collected here also throw light on the observers. 
O. A. CURWEN 


RODERIOK MaoFarquHAR: The origins 
of the Cultural Revolution. Vol. 2: 
The Great Leap Forward, 1958-1960. 
xvi, 470 pp. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, the East 
Asian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Research Institute on 
Internstional Change of Columbia 
University, 1988. £22.50. 


Binoe the foundation of the Peoplo's Republic 
in 1049, China has experienced two major 
leadership-mspired upheevals. The second, 
which ‘turned the world upside down’ 

litioally, was the Great Proletarian Cultural 

volution (GPCR). The first (and earlier) 
upheaval was tho economic cataclysm of the 
Great Leap Forward, during the period from 
November 1957 to January 1961. 

The publioation of the second volume of 
MaoFarquhar's history of The origins of the 
Cultural Revolution has been long ۰ 
Even before the Chinese Communist Party 
turned to reassess ita more recent pest, it had 
beoome apparent that an understan of the 
Great Leap Forward, and in parti the 
Lushan Plenum of July/August 1959, was 
crucial to any analysis of the em oe of the 
GPCR. Moreover, in the first volume of his 
projeoted three-part history of élite-level oon- 
flict and preoccupations (concentrating on the 
years 1956 and 1957) MaoFarquhar demon- 
strated a scholarly eye for detail coupled with 
a oity or expression. That formula provided 
a stimulating and extremely readable account 
of the seemingly impenetrable, and has beon 

successfully here. Though the second 
volume has taken nine years to em the 
wait has undoubtedly been worthwhile. As 
MacFarquhar himself acknowledges, the period 
since the publication of the first volume, and 
more importantly the years since Mao's death 
when the Chinese Communist Party has been 
reconsidering its own history, have seen the 
publication and distribution within the PRO 
of documenta, interpretations and a&ooounts 
relating to the Great Leap Forward, whioh 
would otherwise not have been available. 

MacF "s account of the evolution of 
the Great Leap Forward is not only in 


(and compelling) but also somewhat different 
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factors. Within the confines of her study, her 
thesis appears convincing and certainly the 
correlation between behavioural patterns and 
policy changes هر‎ an acceptable one. However, 
those oonfines are str limited: the focus 
of the analyms هد‎ ent behaviour and 
attitudes in urban h schools and her 
evidence stems overwhelmingly from a small 
number of refugee interviews, the fin of 
which bear on the years, 1060-66. Such 
limitations inevitably raise the question of the 
broader applicability of Shirk’s analyme—both 


to other areas of Chinese soclety and to other 
periods of its recent history. the face of 
such misgivings, the author makes a strong 
case for her methodological & and the 
m of her analyms for o &dult work 


tions ' m China. 

me may regard this as special 
But whatever one’s views, this senaituve stu y 
deserves a wide read and ıt is to be ho 
that the framework developed m ıt 18 extended 
by other writers (and not just m the oontext 
of China). The book oontains detailed ın- 
vestigations of student attitudes towards, and 
relationships with, political activists; friend- 
ship ties; and the compe claims of oo- 
operation and- competition. PE al the 
author’s eral thesis, as well as m 
sheddmg و نیز‎ O اس و‎ 
eduostional policies. 

B. F. ASH 


IRENA Power: Writers and society in 
modern Japan. (St. Antony’s/Mao- 
millan Series.) xv, 149 pp. London 
and Basi ke: Macmillan Press 
Ltd., 1983. £20. 


Many Western readers interested in Japanese 
culture and daily life turn to translations of 
Japanese literature as a source of information, 
but the satisfaction of ther curiosity is often 
accompanied by an even deeper bewilderment 
at the strangeness of much that they come 
across. With an observation like thm as her 
starting-point, Powell makes ıt her task to give 
& ‘general picture of the cultural and social 
context ’ and to ‘ seek some social explanations 
for the phenomenon of modern Japanese 
literature, to examine its environment and the 
forces which formed it’, as a basis for a better 
understanding of the special character of this 
literature. 

Powell's study focuses on the development 
of the bwndan, the exclusive, sectarian com- 
munity of writers engaged in' so-called ‘ pure’ 
literature, from its beginnings in the late 
nineteenth oentury until the collapse of 
Imperial Japan. But the character of the book 
is formed by the fact that Powell relics 
exclusively, as ıt were, on the ideas and findings 
of Itó Sel with oocasional reference to ‘Hirano 
Ken, Nakamura Mitsuo, Honda Shiigo, and 


other members of the pre-war eration of 
aritaos. The key pomtion of It5 is justifled as 
follows: ‘So it is stil mostly Itd Sal's 


work to which the reader goes when seeking an 
mnmght into the factors that aha the 
mentality of modern Japanese writers ' (p. xv). 

Tt is oertainly worthwhile to introduoe this 
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the focus sometimes seems too wide, rt might 
also be deemed too narrow in some 

Thus, MaoFarquhar centres his aooount of 
élite politios around Mao and his immediate 
colleagues. Yet it could be argued that the 
evolution of the Great Leap pertonlariy during danng 

1958 was determined as much by the participe 
tion of provincial leaders in the decision- 
making None, aa b leaders at the oentre. 
Though it 1s a theme hinted at by MacFarqu- 
har, it remains largely undeveloped. 

Of lees mmportanoe are the mmor imtants. 
In one or two places, MacFarquhar's ince: 
ments or comments seem decidedly 1dio- 
syacratio. For exemple, Marx and Engels are 

ted as orude economic determinists 
3 334). The expansion of the urban oom- 
mune movement after late 1959 is seen as a 
revival of the Leap rather than an economic 
neoeesity (p. 806). te the ht is Quee 
reeea roh, and hrs own conclusion, 
argues that the creation of le's مر سس‎ 
was not one of Mao’s iniGatives 
(pp. 78 ff.), though he did opt it as his own. 
inally, there is the slight problem of the 
use of the Wade-Giles system to transliterate 
Chinese, presumably in order to oonform with 
the first volume. Since this volume 1s prefaced 
by a table of Chinese names with ther Wade- 
Giles and pinyin equivalents, it would surely 
have been easy enough to make the text more 
gooemsible. 
DAVID 8. G. GOODMAN 


Susan L. Surgk : Competitive comrades: 
oareer incentives and student strategies 
in China. xi, 231 pp. Berkeley, Los 

es &nd London: University of 
California Press, 1982. £18, $31. 


Mao Zedong's vision encompassed nothing 
leas than the moral transformation of Chinese 
society. How far his achievements fell short 
of this goal is seen in the widespread cynicism, 
pessimism and apathy which have manifested 
themselves within ese society since his 
death. Professor Shirk’s careful and elegant 
study throws light on these اس تبون‎ and 
assumes added interest against the beokground 
of the current Party rectifloation movement 
and cam against ‘spiritual pollution’ 
and ‘ oul contamination ۰ 

Her explanation of divergent socal be- 
haviour and attitudes m China is founded on 
what she as a ‘fundamental contra- 
diction between moral transformation and the 
tactios devised to realize it’ ۰ in particular, the 
adoption of ‘virtaocratio” polices (the 

of the virtuous through the pro- 
vision of oareer opportunities: of. merito- 
cracies). Such policies may have suooeeded in 
inculoating b iR political values, but 
they also led to the emergence of a non- 
conformist, informal society, imbued with less 
desirable characteristics (eg. competition 
rather than oo-operation, retreat into a private 
circle of family and friends, etc.). 

Susan Shirk parts company from those who 

would favour a 'oultural' explanation of 
social developments in China, although she 
does not eras the significance of cultural 
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characterization of HSS Tamio as an ‘ affirma- 
tive’ (chdwagala) writer (p. 78)—Hirano Ken 
in hrs essay ‘ Shusküs®su no nirisu haikan’, 
repeatedly quoted by Powell, olearly oste- 

him as à ' self destructive’ (hametsu- 
gata) type—aleo call fcr comment. 

As to the formal side of the book, the 
existence of an index is & plus. However, 
besides two slightly incorrect titles (read: 
‘Shishiseisw no mirisu hashan’, ‘Sengen 
Mtotsu'), thoro are 1 number of obvious 

ints )' Afaihime ’ appeared in 1800, p. 66, 
the Dobra incident was in 1891, p. 18). As 
for the explanation cf Japanese terms, the 
author defines kakama. suski or Asahi Shimbun 
but leaves expressionz like ‘My6jd group of 
poets’ (p.23) without comment. More con- 
mutenoy would have been desirable, partiou- 
larly in the spelling cf Japanese names and 
terms which do not always carry length- 
marks, a confusing practico whioh is, however, 


shared by many other Japanologist studies 
(read, 6g. unch, p.2; Shüko, p.33; 
16۲6, p.71; fürya, P 87; , p.120; 
Ro and Adkai, p. .31). Powell's handling 


of quotations represents a moro serious flaw. 
In a philological study at least, a literal 
quotation has to be identified as such and a 
mere footnote reference to the portion of text 
oonoerned هد‎ not sufficient. In the oase of a 
quotation from the Japanese, thm might be 
oned as it involves & translation into 
but Powell also sae sius portions 
of lish language texts into her own without 
quotation marks (of. quotations from Maru- 
yama Masao, Pp. 28, 118, 198, or Its Sel, 
pp. 70, 83, 84, 87). Gn the other hand, the 
procedure of quo Important and accessible 
sources from ا‎ A texts instead of from 
the i e quoting Séeeki or Masamune 
۵ from (pp. 70, 106), Nagar 

Kafü from Katd Shü:chi (p. 96), or Ta 
Katai from Yoshida Berichi (p. 26)—should 

also be taboo in a sohclarly vaL 

Bo far this review Las concentrated on the 
shortoomings of the 5ook, but ıt would be 
unfair not to mention ts &chlevements. What 
the reader can is a comprehensive and 
sensible introduotion nto Itó Sel's views on 
the history of Japanese literature in this 
century, a oonceptual model which oan 
correctly be called representative of the 
sophisticated lines in Japanese literary 
ontioism. We oan undoubtedly learn a lot 
about the relationship between writer and 
society from him, and Powell deserves appre- 
ciation for making hin accessible to an inter- 
national reading public. Perhaps Powell's 
greatest merit, however, lies in her very choice 
of the subject which has been widely neglected 
as a field of systematic study in Japan as well 
as abroad. Her book tnus deserves to be called 
£ pioneering work whcse natural shortoomings 
ooy serve to inspire further studies ın the 
IBXELA-HIJIY A-KIBSCHNEREIT 


À Burmese-Englssi. dictionary. Vol. vi. 
mon وه ور‎ C Compiled under the 
direction of the lcte J. A. Stewart and 
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thinker’s ideas on modern Japanese 
literature to the Western public, and he was 
indeed an influential figure in the li and 
critical soene of his country. Yet I feel that 
this oould have been better accomplished by 
an annotated tranalation of one or two of Itó s 
most famous works like ‘ Shdsetsu no höhö’ or 
' Skóseisu no sinshiby', with a oritaoal oom- 
men &nd evaluation. 

To describe It5’s ideas is, however, one 
matter, while the delineation of the bundan 
development هد‎ quito another, and in this 
double focus lies the main problem of the book. 
The tutlo and the chapter arrangement suggest 
that wo are to read a study of tho relation of 
writer and society, but what we actually find 
1s the frame of referonoe of a critio who was 
himself a momber of the bundan, re uoed 
without any oritic&l commentary. us, we 
are presented with a many times refraoted 
view of the matter. Tho data are manfold and 
interesting, but there m no clear perspective 
which would enable us to classify them. Abovo 
all, where does Powell stand? Does she 
ultimately share ItÓ's pigeonholmgs and hw 
sometimes very ngid and mechanical model of 
riso and decline? As one 1s never quite sure 


le cen of the general‏ میس انب بای 
framework as well as the multiplicity of detail‏ 
Doi uot mako mneh, senise: iF the ubn a‏ 
review of Powell and not of Ito. It rs‏ 

table that Powell simply paraphrases without 
giving her own tion and oomment on 
notons like the frequently mentioned ‘ purity ' 
of slishósetsu authors. y, for example, can 
& shshüsetsu author present an ‘ideal moral 
attitude towards life ' and be & model for many 
readers (p.53), while at the same time he is 
charactermed as histrionic and self-destructive 
(p. 52) ? 

Powell’s almost exclusive reliance on 
secon sources inevitably involves certain 
methodological weaknesses, She might well 
argue that ıt would have been an almost 
mmposmble task for a Western researcher to 
cover such a wide subject over & spen of half 
a century had she had to examine and analyse 
all the sources herself. And the fact that she 
gives us an overall view oould indeed be seen 
asa strength. But at the same time it cannot 
be denied that a ‘ bird's-eye view ’ of a subject 
as varied and many-layered as the relationship 
of society and writer automatically leads to 
swoeping generalmations, inexactitudes, and 
distortions, In order to minimize those cffects, 
visible for 1nstanoe in It's characterization of 
authors, Powell might have added qualifying 
oomments, and on occasion she could also have 
supported It5's views with her own evidence, 
which would have made hw a ents more 
plausible. Itd's statement that shrshdsetau used 
& ' ooded comprehenmble only to 
itself” (p.82, also of. p.35) calls for an 
explanatory example. Tho description of the 
discussions within the literary circles would 
have been much more immediate (and also 
moro exact) had sho referred to original 
souroos. Seemingly contradictory propositions 
like that on the Shirakabe group as being 
*ontside the mam bundan current’ (p. 60) 
while main a ‘ potion of unqu ned 
supremacy in the, bundan’ (p.78), or the 
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later Professor at SOAS, carried on the work 
in London while drafts were read in Burma by 
U Wun, U Tin Hla, and others. U Wun and 
U Tin Hla played & prominent part m oom- 
iling the first volumes of an excellent mono- 
lingual Burmese dictionary, and the material 
ected for the remai volumes, which 
were never published, was eur drawn on 
for the recently oompleted -ma مس‎ 
Akyin-gyok (Concise Bona onde 
to Vol. ut of the work andar: e 
acknowledges U Wun's suggestions as having 
‘the authority of a distingumhed scholar’. 
Other Burmese correspondents who continued 
to make a contribution were U Lu Pe Wm and 


U E Maung, and the ties between the univer- 
sities of London and Rangoon were re- 
emphamred by an ent made in 1950. 

e years that followed saw the addition of 


& new generation of scholars, both Burmese 
&nd English, to the dictionary team. With the 
help of the British Council, scholars hke U Tin 
Hla, U Win Maung and U Tin E were able to 
de & yeer in London working on the 

ictionary. In 1966, with the death of H. F. 
Searle, the dictionary became the jomt 
responsibility of Professor Hla Pe as head of 
the team, Anna Allott and John Okell. 

The Bwrmese- English was, as has 
been said, intended to improve on Judson, 
but the compilers elected to follow his con- 
ventions in a number of respeota, including the 
alphabetical order. The first six volumes may 
be seen to constitute a whole mnoe they 0 
all the words beginning with ‘a’, and this 
vowel may be prefixed to all Burmese verbs 
and to ۵ proportion of nouns. This 
means that almost all Burmese nouns that are 
derived from verbs with this prefix appear in 
these volumes, and because the range of items 
1s fairly exhaustive, 1t includes many terms not 
available, or not m so detailed a form, else- 
where. The work was, of course, intended to 
cover the whole alphabet but, for lack of 
resources, and because the enormous task of 
oompletmg such an underteking would have 
required so many years, this was not possible. 

Nowadays wo are acoustomed to findmg the 
vowels placed at the end of the Burmese 
alphabet. In the days when Judson's dio- 
tionary and the present work were begun, the 
gear wan to ve them at the beginning. 

e older arrangement was leas oonvenient for 
lexi pbers : it meant that one had to deal 
with derived forms before the meanings of the 
stem had been clarified. 

A few examples will ulustrate the diffloulties 
arising from the older system. Under the noun 
oku (p.10, ool. 2) we find the meanings 

over, tranmton, migration, ردت‎ 

of which are also valid for the verb s ut‏ للم 

the verb also has the meaning ' pro te, 

expand’, which is not given here under the 
noun. 

, under the noun oo (p. 188, ool. 2 ff.) 

d fewer nominal m given than 

the verb to supports, and there is the additional 

complication that the noun has & meaning 

(‘just the mght amount’) which is not pre- 

diotable from the meanings of the verb. In 

both instances, if the verb had appeared first 

in the dictionary, cross-reference from the 
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of C. W. Dunn. Revised and edited 
by Hla Pe, A. J. Allott and J. W. A. 
Okel. n], pp. 361-73. London: 
School of Onental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1981. £12. 


The a oe of Vol. vi of the Burmese— 


English ی‎ 4 18 perhaps an appropriate 
moment to look back over the long history of 
this venture and to try to assess its achieve- 
mente. 

The idea of compiling a new Burmese— 

dictionary was born of a sense that 
Judson's dictionary —even in its 1921 edition— 
was beoommg outdated. The idea was raised 
by one of the compilers, C. W. Dunn, at a 
meeting in Mandalay مه‎ early as 1013 and 
posed to the Burma Research Society 
without suocess'. Eleven years later, how- 
uk the gie pon ted to the same 
Sooty b T Dann, uroiselle, H. F. Soarle 
ue and this time 16 was 
هب‎ oi. The four formed a sub-committee 
and funds were grantod by the Society towards 
the cost of the undertaking. Thereafter the 
sub-committee was e from time to 
time and its members included Professor U Pe 
Maung Tin, U Kyi O, U Tm, J. S. Furnivall, 
and the Revd. À. C. Hanna. 

Written materials oolleoted in Burma were 
circulated among a number of scholars who 
offered their help. The slips they 0 
from their reading formed the raw material 
from which the dictionary was compiled. Great 
uso was made of written sources, mainly 
literary, but includmg newspapers and maga- 
xines, and colloquial expressions were collected. 
The Burmese government and the Univermty 
of Rangoon contributed funds and the com- 
mittee enlisted the help of many Burmese 
scholars. The results of the work of collection 
were taken to and by the editors in 1938, 
after Professor Stewart's retirement from 
ee service. 
ear 1940 saw the publication of the 
a zo ume, oompiled by Stewart and Dunn 
with the assistance of Kin Maung Lat. 


other volumes appeared as‏ ری وت 


follows : s oompiled by Stewart, 
Ag de e . Dunn and Hla 
Pe; umously under 
the dis dor. s tewart, revised and 


edited by Dunn, He Po and ELO. Seale 
Iv (1963), under the direotion of Stewart and 
Dunn, saw the addition of Mrs. Anna Allott to 
the editoris] team; and v (1969), published 
after C. W Dunn's death, was edited and 
ici by Hla Pe, Mrs. Allott and .ل‎ W. A. 

kell 

The evolution of this work was even more 
complex than these details suggest and repre- 
sented many years of collaboration between 
specialists in the fleld of Burmese and 
letters which national and international up- 
heavals barely interrupted. In 1045, after a 
bref break caused by the war, 
Unrvermty contributed funds to the 
project and Stewart was given the assistance 
of two Burmese scholars—U Hla Pe and the 
Revd. U Thitthila, After Professor Stewart's 
death in 1948, Dr. Hla Pe, then lecturer and 
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pronounoed .و2‎ No explanation is given, but 
it was presumably omitted on the grounds that 
its ooourrence is regulerly predictable in that 
position. 

Certain voiceless inizial consonants may be 
voiced when they are in what is known as 
‘ olose juncture’. Though it is not mentioned 
on p.xxxv, the phonsmio re tation of 
the pronunmation in the BAD reflects this 
foature, e.g. 9“ ‘go from o\myo and ‘kwe 
( "282, col 2) "Cloke jcacture alio precipitates 

e hom o asaumiFition of a fina] nasal or 
pers stop to the folowing consonant. The 

ey on p. xxxv mentisns this feature, gi 
the examples ‘pan-na from ‘pay + na 
* و‎ from ‘pap + dasy, but in this case 

e alternation is not shown in the phonemio 
representation, . ophan-ban, p. 2565, ool. 2, 
not ?pham-ban. "No doubt the apparent dis- 
crepancy ıs because in the case at volang the 
alternation is between one phoneme and 
another, while in the second case all variants 
are allophones of the same phoneme. 

Alnor shortoo do not lessen the great 
value of these six volumes, their accuracy and 
ther very careful preparation and publication. 
The work is even precious, as it stands. 

D. BERNOT 


VunENA REIOHLE : Bawm language and 
lore: Trbeto-Burman area. (Euro- 
pean University Studies/Europäische 
Hochschulschriften. Reihe xx1: Lin- 
guistik. Bd. 14.) x, 255 pp. Bern, 
Frankfurt am Main and Las Vegas: 
Peter Lang, 1981. SFr. 45.90. 
Tibeto-Burman sohdiars are deeply indebted 


to Lorenz Loffler and his 1 for our 
current knowledge ه‎ the of the 
Bawm Zo, a Chin group living in Chitta- 


gong Hull Tracts of Bangladesh. The book 
under review mcreaæs our debt, since Dr. 


Reichle’s study is based upon the texts and 
dictionary matenal collected by Loffler and 
his assistant Mr. S. L. Pardo, supplemented by 
tranalations of parts of the New Testament 
made available through the Bible Society, of 
Bangkok. Tho author tells us she was able to 
consult Mr. Pardo b7 letter and there is a 
reference to a ' personal meeting’ with him at 
one and to consultation with a second 
informant from the ncrthern of the area, 
but she does not appear to have conducted 
work in the field herserf, nor to have had much 
D eed to hear the spoken 
suggests that comments upon os 

and phonology should perhaps bo treated with 
a certain caution 

The main substance of the book les in a 
detailed grammatical analysis based upon the 
texta of two traditional folk tales and upon 
tho New Testament already referred 
to. The style dealt w-th is thus that of 
formal] narrative. The approach is thet of 


1 ممع‎ Lorenz Loffler, ‘Pitch and Tone in 
Bawn’, y 1 ft Zurich, 1, 
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noun to the verb would have been simple while 
the contrary is awkward. 

As for the rest of the ordering yate 
Judson's alphabetacal order is followed in 
every respect; this rs consistent and does not 
give rise to as many difficulties as the decision 
to begin with ‘a’. The arrangement used here 
is not common in Burmese works, but since 
there m no well ted tradition ın Burma and 
no international agreement, as far as Burmese 
to foreign language dictionaries are oonoerned, 
there هد‎ still not ه‎ solution to this 
problem. John 0 has given a detailed 
account of the difficulties in J.B S (December 
di aieo he has suggested solutions to & 
number of points. The modern system was 
adopted by the University Burmese dictionary 
(Rangoon, vols. 1-5, 1956-64, incomplete) 
which m clear, consistent, and follows the 
Burmese book tradition, but it was of 
course unpublished when work on the 
BED | 
The BED includes both written and spoken 
(‘ colloquial’) Burmese. In fact the propor- 
tion of spoken Burmese increases from the 
first to the lost volume. The reader will find 
many picturesque exprossions—40 numerous 
in the ch as o‘yu ‘chi ‘bay oka’ 
* dance of a lunatic with diarrhoee ’, Le. ' rock 
and roll’ (v, p.816, col. 2), eto. The wide 
range of tars ba the dictionary ie an index of 
the number and variety of sources used: 
hterary works from the fifteenth century to 
1960, poetry, chronicles, writmg, 
novels. There are many examples to illustrate 
each term and each of شار‎ meanings. Reading 
these entries one oan only deplore the fact that 
the work has had to cease at this pomt for its 
value is unquestionable. 

It m perhaps a pity thet m order to save 
space not all the examples are translated m 
full. For example, under eye 1 ' qualifications’ 
(p. 306, ool. 2), the translation ‘for oertain 
specified qualifications ' is given for an exam e 
meaning ‘a salary of 100 K. will be paid for 
certain speorfled qualifications ’. 

Altho the choice of the a- prefix هد‎ 

for so many difficulties, the item 
devoted to it is noteworthy for its clarity and 
oom iveness, Concerning nouns with 
that prefix, rb states, p. 1, col. 1: ‘ Such nouns 
have a great range of meaning. The same 
noun may express, according to context, an 
action, the actor, and sometimes the result of 
an action; a state or quality, or the thing or 
person in such a state or endowed with such 
s aiy. The use of a- (ibid., ool. 2) for 
two m of & noun: ole? 
‘hmb of a tree’, le? ‘ ', 9yo? ° puppet’, 
yo? form, is clearly indi as [à the 
difference between ‘gawn ‘baun ophyu ‘a heed- 
dress of white material’, and "gay ‘baun phyw 
“a court head-dress '. 

Pronunaation is rendered in phonetao script 
and ed on p.xxxv. The ‘ throat con- 
sonant —a glottal stop—is transcribed by م‎ 
in syllable-final position, but at the beginning 
of words, where it m pronounoed, it is not 
marked; for mstance in aka’ ‘ dance’, which 
is pronounced Paka’. Had it been marked in 
this م‎ would have occurred throughout 
the dictionary as a whole, since the prefix a- is 
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from their syllable structure or grammatical 
class and/or syntactic postion, there 1s & 
residue of nouns and intranmtive verbe whose 
pitch cannot be predicted by rule, and which 
must therefore be regarded as havmg lexical 
tone. He inclines to the view, however, that 
in modern Bawm ıt is the atacal rather 
than the lexical function a tone which plays 
the most important role. Ton ems has 
received much attention from سجن‎ in 
recent years ; ied teed Bawm offers an 
opportunity to y the relatively neglected 
but y fascinating process of tono- 
exodus’. 

Dr. Reichle concludes her study with the 
texts and translations of the two folks tales 
used in her analysis, accompanied by a full 
and most valuable discussion of their cultural 
background: ıt is this section that explains 
and justifies the ‘ lore’ ın the book's title. The 
author’s anthropological training and experi- 
ence enable her to give the reader an admirably 
clear account of such matters as foasts of 
merit, marriage customs, dress, head-hunting, 

ddy husking, eto., which are directly or in- 

y relevant to passages in the texts. To 
both linguists and anthropologists, the com- 
mentary greatly enhanoes the value of this 
most interesting oontribution to Tibeto- 
Burman studies. 
3. J. À. OND ARSON 


Nromozas Taruna: The burthen, the 
risk, and the glory: a biography of Sir 
James Brooke. x, 465 pp., 4 plates. 
Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Preas, 1982. £28. 


This handsomely produced book is not ه‎ 
biography m the Victorian manner although 
Victorian industry has clearly gone into its 
wnting. Unhke the standard biographies by 
Jacob (1876) and St. John (1879), 15 18 not 0 
much concerned with the details of the life of 
the first Raja of Sarawak as with the political 
wesues which developed between him and the 
Bnrüsh Government with to his own 
activities in Borneo and the status of Sarawak. 
A submdiary but important theme ın the book 
is the Raja's relations with his nephew, the 
ill-starred John Brooke Brooke (Johnson), 
whom he eventually dispomessed in favour of 
hi other nephew, Charles Anthoni Brooke 
(Johnson), and the sections dealing with this 
subject make most interesting reading. 

Surpnmmgly, the book contains little new 
information on the personal side of the Raja’s 
life in India, England and, strange as ıt may 
seem, in Sarawak itself, the reason bemg in the 
latter case that relatively little space has been 
devoted to events m that country. Thus the 
Chinese rebellion of 1857, a not insignificant 
event in the of Sarawak, and, for that 
matter, in the life of the Raja himself, is 
treated in a oouple of paragraphs. Some 
observers connected this event with the first 
of the Raja's strokes in the followmg year and 
with the mental and physical deterioration 
which occurred during the 1860s. Professor 
Tarling traces the of this change 
in him somewhat earlier, to the year 1853 when 
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phrase structure grammar: we begin with a 
statement of bamo sentence structure and work 
down through noun phrases, verb phrases and 
other constructions, down to individual word 
classes. The predominant SOV sentence 
structure is that typical of Tibeto-Burman 
languages, with the multitude and variety of 
postpositions, affixes and particles charuo- 


teriatlo of نس‎ eo typo. In lan 
with so httle overt morpho of the Indo- 
European typo, it is y these 
positions, es and particles, etc., that 


6 the serious المي‎ x to the linguist. 
Eno author takes up the challenge with vigour, 
and leads us patiently and methodically 
through the grammatical thickets. One 
suspecta, however, that there may be wider 
generalizations that have escaped capture, and 
which perhaps could not be captured within 
the limits of the corpus dealt with. A broader 
data base might, for example, suggest a more 
extensive categormation of nominal oonstruo- 
tions in terms of ‘ oase ', and of verbal oon- 
structions m terms of ‘aspect’. The author 
suggests two cases, ' ergative ' and ' tve’, 
but uses the term ' genitive ' with reference to 
‘ modifiers’, but not to case. The interesting 
ohapter devoted to what are labelled ' demon- 
stratave/emphatac particles’ suggests that 
some at least of these might also be treated as 

ents of case. Tense appears to be 
restricted to future and non-future, aspect to 
* completed action’, ‘ action ın progress’ and 
‘unspecified’. Such distinctions are neces- 
sarily based to quite a considerable extent 
upon the English translations of the oon- 
structions concerned. One wonders here, as in 
other of the area, whether the form 
that is treated as a marker of future tense might 
not with equal validity be treated as an aspect 
marker. When discusang ' mode’, the author 
shows awareness of the problems of deciding 
what orteria to apply in making generahra- 
tions of any land in a language of thus type; 
she points out that the concept of mode that 
she uses 18 ‘ a logical rather than a grammatical 
one’. In another the distinction 
drawn (following Loffler) between ‘nommalized 
verbs ' and ' verbal nouns’ 18 a phonological 
rather than a tical one. 

In dealing with the interrelations of phono- 
logy and grammar, the author notes the 
association of short stopped (1.6. closed with a 
glottal stop) syllables and high pitch with 
adverbs—a feature shared with Northern 
Chm. The final glottal stop characteristic of 
certain verb forms ıs, interestingly, treated as 
a suffix. The role played by pitch variation in 
verb forms in Bawm is & matter for debate. 
Dr. Reichle concedes that two phonemic tones 
could be ponted for the southern dialect, but 
adds that these are ‘to a great extent gram- 
matically or phonologically predictable’. She 
tells us that there were no tones at all in the 

of her northern dialect informent 
‘altho there are also northern speakers 
who e use of tones '. Her treatment of the 
southern tones ıs based upon Loffler’s analysis 
ın his 1972 article and upon a manuscript paper 
that this reviewer has not seen. In the 1872 
article Loffler oonoludes that although the 
pitches of many Bawm words oan be predicted 
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people she is discussing, stressing the dynamism 
and variety of relatonships between the 
Alinangkabeu and their environment. The 
Herod which emerge is a rich tapestry of 

reflecting a resonance between 
Ansa social and inter- 
national trade smoe at least the seventh 
oentury A.D. In the p-ooees of tracing these 
patterns she gives ma-erial context to man 
aspects of Mi Esu civilization whi 
previous treatments heve portrayed as exotio 
and apparently arbi : 

The tatê of Einangkabeu eoonomio 
history and its relatiorship to political power 
is undoubtedly the moet successful part of the 
book. Less 1 the discusion of 
non-material dem giu of 
the Minangkabau wcrid en 
tendency to see thmge in terms of a a 

eee 


for material advan which is not th 
FEHLER, ee if one is looking at a great 
religious such as the Padn move- 


ment, whi Dobbin hes made the culmmation 
of her account. Her discussion of kabau 
Islam, Wahabism, arl patterns of Mualim 
rebellion is useful but does not have the detail 
and depth of observation of the politioal- 
economic side, and the Padri spirit remains 
somehow elusive. Pecha future soholar 
will be able to combhe Dobbin's invaluable 
&ooount of the material origins of the move- 
ment with a feel for the ideological and 
emotional side; a stoly of the Padri which 
successfully treated bo-h spiritual and material 
would be a macor contribution indeed. 
Dobbin right:y orttacazes attempts to 

peace bora Povo! civilizations in terms of 
Western oa she 

elgg y mdulges iir herself 
toward the end. Commen pon the fact 
that after tho defeat o= the P. ie the Minang- 
kabau for the first tine made common cause 
against the Dutch, al» finds in this an ‘ ur- 
nationalism’ which thenceforth remained 
typical of the Minangkabau spirit and wes last 
evidenced in the revolt of 1958 
(pp. 198-8). Her own account, however, gives 
ample reason to find ع‎ lees romantic cause for 
the post-Padri front the Dutoh, for it 
makes clear that the ۳ etherlands had by then 
eliminated all other ocntenders for power and 
was the administrative screws to 
ensure com oe and production. There was, 
simply, no significant enemy left except the 
Dutch, and they wee providing plenty of 
reason d resentment- was, of course, 
a sense & common Minangkabeu identity, 
but as Dobbm's work also makes does ia 
at Tory. MUN anc had little to-do; with 
me litical ooherenoe, wzile the post-Padri anti- 
toh ferment rested on much the same 


sources of political lea-lership as before. 
Similarly, Dobbin makes for Minang- 
kabau Talamio revivalsm’s ‘modernizing ' 


response to Europecn ogpitalsm and im- 
perialiam (pp. 225-7) -hat seem overdrawn Fan 
the context of the mrormation she 

If we understand modernization durs ue 
political-economio acm on, suah s 
oould also be made of the Arabian Wahabi 
movement, whose mspiration for the Padri 
struggle Dobbin notes, or for that matter 
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the British Government appointed & Com- 
mumion of En into his position in Borneo 
and especially his anti-prratical measures along 
the coasts and rivers of the island during the 
previous decade. However that may be, 1t does 
not minimize the importance of the effect of 
the events in a biographical account of his life. 

The structure of the book, notably its 


division into five long chronological periods, 
tends perha 8 blur some other key events m 
the Raja's life, and may, for the unmitiated 


Têt at aia ful to cns fully its truly 
remarkable character. For those who know 
something of the subject, however, thrs will be 


judged an extremely important book. It is the 
first biography of oe dump کب‎ 
Brooke Pa in Rhodes House Li 
Oxford, and the first to make full use of the 


offictal عم‎ in the Public Record Office and 
the India Office Library and Records, London. 
It presents a masterly analysis of Brooke's 

relations with the Bntish Government and his 
nephews, and in doing so provides entirely 
new insights mto hm character, especially 
during the latter part of his life. 

JOHN BASTIN 


CHRISTINE DOBBIN : Islamic revivalism 
in a changing peasant economy: 
Central Sumatra, 1784-1847. (Scan- 
dinavian Institute of Asian Studies 
Monograph Series, No. 47.) xii, 
300 pp. London and Malmd: Curzon 
Press, 1983. 

Historians of South-East Asia have looked 
forward to this study of و"‎ socio- 
eoonomio past, whioh Christine Dobbin has 

in several important articles. The 

product rewards expectations and should 

be consulted not only by South-East Asia 
specialists but by those interested generally 

m the relationship between socal organiza- 

tion and eoonomio activity in ‘ traditional’ 

societies. 

Dobbin's purpose is to break down what she 
sees as a continuing tacit acceptance of Boeke's 
dichotomy between static traditional t 
society and b ri: modernity. 
adaptation, and decay are constant elements 
eee مر‎ e acca 

modernity have simpl 
looked we their assumptions. Jociai 
scientists studying South- Mia Mi Asia have 
Pn et too absorbed in their own 

p categories, while South-East Asia 
historians have not concerned themselves with 
rural society m any m way. The 
have also argued that there is not eno 
mformation to reconstruct the peasant past, 
but Dobbin shows that, at least for & on 
such as Minangkabau, scholars who are 

to dig oan find a rich fund of material. We can 

that her very well researched and osre- 

y reasoned reconstruction will others 

to similar en in regions for which oom- 
parable pre ea sources can be found. 

Dobbin’s approach to historicel reconstruo- 
tion has been influenced by Fernand 
Braudel. She places ره‎ De v e emphass on 
کنو‎ N and nate ne T 
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for further study. Freeman hes known and 
studied Samoan society for more than 40 years, 
through prolonged penods of field-work, usin 
the Samoan language and living in a traditao 
environment, as well as through extensive 
library research. He begins by puttmg Mead’s 
postgraduate training into its historical - 
tro radumdind- as: tat: darag the ع‎ 
quarter of the twentieth oen , muoh interest 
had developed on both sides of the Atlantio m 
the implications of Darwinian theory for 
human evolution, particularly in the fleld of 
eugenics. Many anthropologists took strong 
exception to this development which they 
regarded as misoonoeived, smoes in their opinion 
1t attached far too much importance to genetic 
endowment and far too little to cultural Ts. 
They also regarded concomitant proposals for 
human selective b (with its overtonos 
of racism) as pernicious. led to vigorous 
oountermovement led by Mead’s supervisor 
Frans Boas. He took the view that man was 
not at the mercy of evolutionary forces and 
genetic inheritance, that human nality 
and potential were infinitely c and 
adaptable. Social conditioning, nurture, was 
a far more powerful factor than nature in 
human development. Even a biologically 
determined process lke puberty was not 
necessarily associated with traumatic problems 
of sexual and emotional adjustment. The wide 
of oultures provided countless 
variations from, and exceptions to, widely 
&ooepted but unsatisfactory generalizations 
which applied only to Western societies and 
which were therefore based on inadequate 


information. 

Having espoused these views and fired 
with the desire to demonstrate their dity, 
Mead Boas to let her study the 


effects of adolescence in a group of girls m 
Polynesia. Coming of age 1m Samoa is an 
account of her findings. Freeman has examined 
this book in great detail. With abundant 
evidence, both from his own field-work and 
from official documents, he sets out to demon- 
strate that Mead’s data are absolutely ın- 
correct and thet the conclumons she draws are 
false. He argues that far from being a relaxed 
and easy-going society, Samoa is a relatively 
disturbed one, with a statistically high m- 
cidence of crimes of violence, notably ra 
murder and suicide. Far from family lite fee 
untroubled and undemanding, tions be- 
tween ta and children are generally tense. 
Adolescents show frequent signs of stress when 
they are unable to satufy the almost in- 
tolerable pressures to conform and the exacting 
demands made upon them by their seniors. 
For unmarried sexual relations, far from 
being permimsve, are h with severe 
restrictions and penalties. In particular 
Samoan society continues, as in pre-Christian 
times, to attach paramount importance to 
demonstrable virgmity before marriage. 
Since the present reviewer has also under- 
taken fleld-work in Samoan villages on three 
26 occasions, he oan hardly avoid taking 
sides in this issue. There is no doubt in his 
mind that Freeman's evidence ıs in the main 
inoontrovertible, though his passionate desire 
to prove his case to the hilt not only lacks the 


patterns and political needs. The Padn move- 
ment did not spring from involvement in a 
world dominated by industrial oepitalism. and 
Western nation-states: the book makes clear 
that at the tame the Padns their oam- 
paign the Europeans (Dutch and English) were 
mmply two of various competing international 
political and economio elements involved with 
the Minangkabau world, and it was some time 
before the particular characteristics of modern 
economy and organization made themselves 
felt m central Sumatran affairs. 

Dobbin's remarks on these lines are excur- 
sions rather than mejor arguments, they 
deflect attention from but do not destroy the 
main and most valuable message of the book: 
namely that all societies change, that the 
seemingly most isolated may be affected pro- 
foundly b distant affairs if these touch the 
sources of power on whioh their current oon- 
formation هد‎ based, and that world market 
economies are not something restricted to our 
age, however stri our particular industrial 
experience may be. Just us studies of medieval 
Europe reveal that far-flung trading patterns 
and technological innovations affected the rise 
&nd fall of particular regions and social groupe, 
so investigation of rural South-East Ama’s 
past will show change and adaptation, an 
appreciation of which 18 vital not only to 
understanding the region’s past but also its 

t somal patterns and cultures. 

The book is well turned out, with several 
maps, a number of well-chosen plates, & 
glossary and a index. With such care 
taken, ıt is ۶ e that the footnotes are 
placed at the end of chapters, where they are 
awkward to consult, rather than at the bottom 
of the page for which they provide doou- 
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Derek Freeman: Margaret Mead and 
Samoa: the making and unmaking of 


an anthropological myth. xvii, 379 pp., 

6 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Preas, 1983. 

Very few anthropologists become household 
names. With Sr James Frazer and Thor 
Heyerdahl, Margaret Mead reached world-wide 
fame and exerted a major influence. For the 

eral publo thw achievement rests on 
Coming of age in Samoa, & slim book first 
published when ahe was in her late twenties. 
Although a best seller for over 50 years, ıt has 
won only qualified approval from her British 
001 


cagues. 

In the work under review Professor Derek 
Freeman, recently retired from the Australian 
National Univermty, calls m question the 
ل‎ of Mead's Samoan fleld-work and data, 
as as the veracity of her fin about 
Samoan socuety. By implication he also 
throws serious doubt on the basis of the extra- 
ordinary influenoe this book has had, orpooially 
on our attitude to the problems of adolescence 
and to sexual permissiveness among the young. 

Mead t less than a year in Samoa, lived 
with an eroan family, and never returned 
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tion does not seem to have been adequate for 
the task in hand. As an American living with 
fellow citizens m the only white family on the 
island, she oan at best only have formed in- 
direct and secondhand rmpressions of Samoan 
family life and interpersonal relations. 

Yet her book, written mainly for the 
general public in an agreeably conversational 
style, won instant and general acclaim. In the 
course of the next five decades her status 
grew rapidly until she attained the stature of 
a social prophet such as Rousseau had been in 
his day. How can one account for this 
astonish tag: oncle of a slim book by a young 
woman at the outset of her oarcer, unless, as 
in the case of Rousseau’ noble savage, Alead’s 
i of untroubled and permissrve Samoan 

ens (especially at a time when Freud’s 
disturbmg message about the dire effects of 
sexual repression was first reaching the 
Englmh-speaking world) was exactly what her 
own generation wanted to read about, so as to 
reinforoe, if reinforcement was necessary, their 
resolve to throw away the shackles of ethical 
standards no lo: acceptable after the First 
World War? it was a myth, just as the 
noble savage had been a myth, or (if in a 
different sense) Heyerdah!’s theories about the 
settlement of Polynesia also partake of the 
myth, this was in a senso irrelevant to general 
acceptance. As Lévi-Strauss has shown us, 
myth not only fulfils a-profound human need 
but by definition 1s nat open to verifioation. 
To introduce the test of verifiability, as Free- 
man (following Karl Popper to whom his book 
هد‎ dedicated) would have us do, is to miss the 
point. The quasi-universal aoclaim which 
greeted the publication of Meed's book is 
therefore understandable at one level, if not 
at the other. 

The difficulty, however, was that ha 
achieved instant recognition as a soo 
prophets Alead was trapped by the nemenis of 

er success. Having proclaimed the gospel of 
relaxed and harm: us adolescence in Samoa, 
a kind of Shangn-La or Island of the Blessed, 
free of repression and maladjustment, an 
erotic Garden of Eden without the Fall, it was 
impossible to detract from it, or to admit that 
other mterpretations might legitimately have 
been made even from her own material, let 
alone from that of other workers, and it ts thrs 
which perhaps accounts for Mead’s reported 
refusal to Caous tho, ee 
in Samoa or to go back there for further y 
and reassessment. 

Another puxxle هد‎ that careful reading of 
Alead's book reveals glaring contradictions. If, 
for instance, sexual relations among Samoan 
adolescents are as uninhibited and relaxed as 
she suggests, what is one to make of institu- 
tionaled virgimty, for this هد‎ what the 
granting of special tatles in the gift of certam 
chiefs to carefully selected young women, 
who thereafter act in & ritual and ceremonial 


capacity at publio functions and are known as 
the village (taupou), sooms to amount to. 
It is not sufficient to as Mead does, that 


this restriotion of freedom only applies 
to & limited number of chiefs’ ters (or 
other n whose trreproachable conduct is & 
symbol of the honour &nd reputation of & kin 
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belance of detachment but has also trapped 
him into painting a picture of Samoan society 
and temperament which is almost as much of 
caricature of the truth as Mead’s. In ou- 
lar his relentless shattering of popular illumons 
about the freedom of Samoan girls from sin and 
t, as well as about permissive sex in the 
uth Seas, scarcely leaves him enough room 
for the redeeming features of the national 
character: the phymoœl oourage of the 
Samoans and their readiness to die for what 
they hold dear, as well as their violence; their 
boundless generosity and love of life, as well as 
their passionate hatred of those who wrong 
them; their lively sense of humour and in- 
footious laughter, as well as ther tendency to 
suspect the worst; their warmth, as as 
their readiness to take offence; their love of 
children, as well as ther readincss to beat 
them severely. 

The fact remains, however, that Alced's 
Samoan fleld-work was a disaster and its data 
unreliable m the extreme. What thorefore 
went wrong ? How oould sho have failed to 
seo evidence which contradicted her thosis, or 
having seen it, did she choose to ignore 1t and 
why ? Was she, as Freeman argues, led astray 
by her mexperience and her eagerness to find 
material in support of Boas’s views on the 
overwhelming E ها‎ of social oondition- 
mg and was she simply misled by a group of 

olesoent Samoan girls who may have told 
her what they had shrewdly guessed would 
satisfy her ? 

Let us look briefly at the young Margaret 
Mead as sho appears at the tune (p: 179); a alıp 
of a young woman and one y to make 
an immediate ım in a culture where male 
gender, age and the dignity oonferred b 
oorpulenoe are three of the principal laide 
for aooeptanoe and recognition. After three 
months of Lnguistio and other preparations m 
and around the capital of American Samoa, m 
November 1925 she departs for Manu’a, her 
chosen location in a relatively isolated part of 
the mland group, returnmg to Pago Pago in 
May 1626. In other words, she has allocated 
a mere six months in the fleld to the study of 
a profoundly complex and conservative sootety, 
with deep internal divisions and structural 
distinctions, served by a difficult language 

ken by a nation of orators deeply versed m 
rhetorio and other political skills. ttedly 
her supervisor instruoted her not to 
attempt a full-sale ethnographic desomption 
but to concentrate on her chosen topo, yet 
how oan the two be separated ? 

As if thm was not already a formidable, 
indeed an impoamble task, the period 8 
November to March includes not only the 
enervating season immortalized by Somerset 
Maugham in ‘ Rain’, but the preparation for, 
and recovery from, the ador yoa festivities. 
From December to Fe e Government 
sohool where she conducted her interviews was 
closed for the annual holiday. To make 
matters even worse, a severe hurricane 
ocourred on New Year's Day, which made it 
even more diffioult to unoocupied in- 
formants not i by ther families for 

ores. 


LA ba ms and other 
's Imgustio and ethnographic prepare- 
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from overseas, as Samoan hospitality required 
them to, gave Mead the answers that they 
assumed she most wanted to hear. 

It is tame to return to Freeman's book. His 
last ohapter is & statement of his own views on 
the old controversy about tho relative ım- 
portance of natare and nurture, They owe 
much to recent work he has set in tram in the 
field of ethal and he subscribes to & view 
of hamen evo ton in whidh fka ممصم‎ -and 
exogenctic are distinct but interacting parts of a 
single ster (pp: 200 B0 his italios). 
view has clearly much to oommend 15 as ۵ 
postscript to Coming of age 1m Samoa. In this 
context, however, it amounts to no more than 


: in و هی سم‎ t ome E book un- 


doubtedly needed to be written. It leaves a 
number of questions to be answered. In 
particular, why did Freeman deade to wait 


until Mead’s death in 1978 before publishing 
& book which may have been citatadtiall 

ready ten or even more before it 
appeared ? Should he not have given her an 


op of answering his strictures d 

her own lifetime ? A coast-to-coast i 
confrontation between Mead and Freeman 
would have made anthropological history. 

Secondly, for ه‎ scholar with a probably 
unrivalled knowledge of Bamoa, was it neoos- 
sary to fire this elaborate broadaide, and if so, 
why? Freeman's own comprehensive and 
definitive anal of Samoan is still 
eagerly awaited by his colleagues and one can 

y hope that the present work has not stood 
in the way of the completion of what will 
اسان‎ bo a far moroamportant work 

Thirdły, it is not only 1ronicel that Mead 
owed her fame among the general publio 
largely to & somewhat immature and premature 

of conclusions about & country and people 
whose ethnography had already been far more 
extensively and thoroughly by other 
workers whose names and ications are 
little known. It is also curious that Mead’s 
later and more mature work elsewhere, notably 
in Manus and on the mainland of New Guinea, 
not to mention her Social organization of 
Afanua, is practically unknown in other social 
sciences, though held in much greater esteem 
in the world of anthropology. But for the 
general public, Samoe is in the South Seas, 
and as we know, that is Paradise. 

Fourthly and perhaps most important, if 
Freeman's evaluation of Mead’s Samoan date 
هد‎ correct, what are the implications for 
anthropological and linguistio work in Third 


World countries when it is carried out, as is 
nearly always tie eee ees 

O arrive wi little preparation 
and whose time in the fleld is necessarily 


limited by their resouroes and other oommit- 
ments ? Freeman is in effeot saying that 
Mead’s study of Samoan 

40 woeks, whereas his has 


: 
B 
3 


ant] 
relatively 


of oourse agree with him. The point, however, 
ls somewhat teivil «nd satt évident, 
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group. Not only does vi ty appear to be & 
general Bamoan ideal, as pomts out, 
ut even from Mead’s own evidence, a Samoan 
practice known as moe totolo (‘ aleep-ora ?j 
a form of symbolic rape, usually taking 
at night and achieved by the surreptitious 
mtromission of fingers appears to be so 
frequent and so greatly feared and resented 
that it is custo for nubile girls to sleep in 
the village s house, oh affords a 
measure of comparative protection. If sexual 
relations are so relax why should this 
practice be so t? 
Had she undertaken her work at & different 
time of yeer and in closer oontact with 
vilage life, particularly if she had 
lived ın a Samoan household, ae also 
m kin-group and village meetings, Mead could 
hardly have missed two important aspects of 
Samoan behaviour. The first us that there wa 
far ter contrast between the demeanour of 
adolescents m the presence of adults and in 
their absence, than in our own society. It هذ‎ 
not unlikely that owing to the circumstances 
of her stay, Mead only studied her adolescents 
in mformal situations and not under somal 
constramt or pressure. The second هد‎ that for 
the same reason, she did not have an oppor- 
tunity of observing the sharp contrast between 
the status of wives ın their husbands’ extended 
family as opposed to that of their sisters. At 
least m the carly of marriage, a wife ıs 
in a position of su oe and oonstraint in 
relation to her husband's sisters and other 
female agnates By contrast brothers defer 
and every consideration to ther sisters, 
not least after they heve left home and 
become other men's wives. This is only one 
instance of a whole series of similar differences 
which arise from the ive structural 
dualum which 18 a feature of Samoan society. 
It 18 not until relatively recently, notably in 
the studies of Bradd Shore (Sala'ilwa: a 


Samoan , New York, 1982), and 
Penelope Schoeffel (Family and socey in 
modern Samoa, Oxford, forthoommg) that the 
behavioural mnplioations of this dichotomy 


have been analysed. In the field of sexual 
relations, every girl therefore takes on two 
She ها‎ both one man’s sister, entitled 
to have his jealous protection from the danger 
of symbolic rape and expected by him to 
gaard her virginity on pain of severe punish- 
ment, and another man’s potential wife, in 
relation to whom no holds are barred, no 
restrictions exist and therefore a natural target 
for sexual conquest or rts symbolic equivalent, 
iape by sloep ee 
ese observations provide at least some of 
the answers to the questions asked earlier in 
this review. Mead was then still m her mid- 
twenties, still an i oed fleld-worker 
مدع ساك سي حو حي‎ It is possible 
that in her eagerness to find material consonant 
with her own and Frans Boas’s views, she did 
not take sufficient time to collect and analyse 
material which even on her showing did not 
support her thesis. It is also not Improbable 
that the adolescent girls she interviewed, either 
because they were embarrassed by the 
‘personal’ nature of the questions she was 
asking them or wanted to please a visitor 
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been resolved by invokirg it as a weapon only 
against defeated or di states. African 
states have been no less ready than othors to 
invoke the ideal when & suited them (agsunst 
* colonialism ") but not when it did not (against 
the ethnic hoterogeneity 5f their own states). As 
& result, they have reericted its application 
to 'oolonial' territories, with the effect of 
turning much of the argument over the Horn 
into an otherwise oticse controversy as to 
whether Ethio ruls in Eritrea and the 
Oromo and omal -<erritories constitutes 
‘ colonialism '. In the process, the term ‘ self- 
determinatzon ’ ın the region has become a tool 
of political polemio rather than any neutrally 
applicable procedure. 
owhere is rt more »olemioelly used than 
in the chapter by Micha=] Remman. While the 
chapters by Wiberg on self-determina- 
tion in international politics and by James 
Mayall on self-determnation in OAU 
emphasize the care wh-oh states have taken 
not to let the e out 5f the bottle, Remman 
asserts that self-determhhation ‘ 1s a basic right 
of contemporary interrational law’. In the 
he treats convenient sections of the 
nited Nations Charter and of U.N. General 
Assembly resolutions az acts of positive inter- 
national law, which override the prmoiples of 
state sovereignty over their domestic affairs 
whioh are explicrtly upheld by those same 
sources of authority. Br a amilar and entirely 
misleading treatment ofthe United Nations as 
a sovereign global lagislative body, he also 
regards the principle oZ self-determination as 
overridmg the Organiza-ion of African Unity’s 
declaration that ‘all member states 
themselves to respect the borders on 
their achievement of national ence ۰ 
He given this status to General Assembly 
resolutions, Remman ia then obliged to mis- 
apply parts of them, and other parts, 
in order to make his point that there is a right 
in international law to self-determination on 
the part of the Somali trhabitants of Ethiopia, 
The critical passage of 3. A. Resolution 1541 
(X V) gives a prima facis definition of a colony 
as ‘a territory which is geographicelly separate 
and w distinct ethnioelly and/or culturally 


from the country it’. Reisman 
then seeks to apply this on the ground that 
“the westen Moni itory and people 
administered by E are distinct 


geographically and eocogically from metro- 
politan Ethiopie” (p. 164). The Somali- 
mhabited areas of E &re not geographi- 
cally separate from the -est of Ethiopia in the 
sense of being non-contiguous or of being 
سا ني‎ eres and in subetituting 
k ot’ for the nrich more restrictive 
5 ”, Reisman seeks to a GAR 41 
and its parent resolutior 1514 to ه‎ set of 
cases which were cally excluded by 
GAR 1514 in the „which he does not see 
: ‘Any attempt aimed at the 
pertial or total disruption of the national 
unity and the territoria" integrity of a country 
m incompatible with tke and prin- 
ciples of the Charter o= the 
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Lastly, as Lévi-Strauss might say, m 

feeds upon myth. Now that Freeman 

su y disposed of the mythical picture 
of Samoa painted by Mead, another myth 
must necemarily arise, Phoenix-wise, from the 
ashes of Coming of age in Samoa. We look to 
Freeman to provide it. 

G. B. MILNER 


I. M. Lewis (ed.): Nationalism and self 
determination in the Horn of Africa. 
ix, 226 pp. London: Ithaca | 
1983. £6. 


This volume, derived from & workshop in 
Oxford in April 1980, examines the oon 
of nationhood and self-determination withi 
the context of the Horn of Africa. The idea ıs 
an attractive one. The right of ' peoples’ to 
' self-determination' has provdal a rallying 
ary for attempts to create a just and stable 
world order amoe at least 1919, and achieves a 
pom in the Charter of the United 
ations. e Horn is a region in which such 
an order is desperately needed, and which 
furnishes a e of com conceptions of 
natzonhood ich Baia parm ی‎ a t 
well be used to resolve: the historic mult- 
ethnic nationhood of highland Ethiopia, the 
mono-ethnio irridentism of the Somali, the 
former colony as a basis for nationhood in 
Eritrea, and the submerged (and poesibly 
emergent) identities of the Oromo and other 
‘nationalities’ within Ethiopia. The book 
from general discussions of nation- 
ood and self-determination to exammations 
of those themes within pre-colonial and post- 
colonial Africa, and a more specific analyais of 
nationalist or protonstionalst movements 
directed against the Ethiopian core. As a set 
of papers it conmsta, like most such collections, 
of a mixture of the good and the lees . As 
an attempt to unravel the problems of 
nationalism and self-determmation in the 
Horn, 1t seems to me to be a failure, for reasons 
AM partly (6. the inadequacy of the bano 
concepts, partly to a lack of balance and 
on in their application to the Horn. 
The key concept underl the volume ıs 
that of self-determmation. o bario value 
inherent in the concept, and it is an admirable 
one, is that human beings should have the 
right to decide by what government they will 
be ruled. The oorollary of dem in the 
selection of & domestio regime is, 1n the inter- 
national sphere, that the jurisdictions of states 
themselves should be determined by the people 
whom they presume to govern. Jen 
has in the present oan oome to enge 
(though not entirely to di older oon- 
ceptions of terrtonal control derived from 
rescriptive right, affective occupation, natural 
adie, and the like. Its application, 
however, has been severely restri by the 
challenge which mherently it mounts to the 
preeminence of the over-mighty state, in just 
the same way as the sister principle of domestic 
democracy presents « threat to over-mighty 
governments. This tension between the state 
as a hierarchy of control and the subversive 
ideal of popular sovereignty has in practice 
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which peripheral politioal mobilization is‏ كه 

y a reaction, presents an extra- 
Meri: impression of Hamlet without the 
prince. Gilkes’s chapter, which comes ta E 
the end of the book and deals only wi 


b ۱ to d 
present regime s- rae periph 


nationalism, not nationalism 
in rteelf, cannot make up the deficiency. Lewis, 
in hrs chapter on pre-oolonial and post-colonial 
forms of een polity, oonfuses the question 


by lumping Ethiopis along with most post- 
colonial states as ‘plural’ or ‘ multi-ethnic ', 
in contrast to homogeneous or mono-ethnio 
htacal units such as the Somali Republic. 
y, Ethiopie’s multz-ethnic composition 
has given it prudential political interests in 
common with most of the newly ind dent 
ex-colonial states, both in decrying ‘ tr 
and in oommi it to the maintenance of 
existing colonial boundaries. The bess of 
state and nationhood is however very different, 
and it 18 this difference which accounts for 
the intensity o 1 polioa conflict in the Horn, 
in contrast to the ease with which artificial 
colonial boundaries have been accepted else- 
where in Africa. Ethiopian nataonaligm 18 both 
multi-ethnio and mono-oultural. It has for 
oenturies included people from different 
ethnio, regional and o groups, and 
embodies an intensely held sense of right to 
govern peoples beyond the Christian Amhara 
and Tigrean core of the old Ethiopian Empire, 
(The moral justafication for such imperial 
claims ıs of course, from a realist perspective, 
neither here nor there: they exist, and no 
account of n&tzonalism in the Horn oan ignore 
them.) But whereas for ex-oolonial states, 
multi-ethniciby is a ample accident of artificial 
boundaries, and reflects no special status on 
any of the peoples who find themselves within 
them, Ethiopia has a statist political culture 
which is strongly associated with the core, and 
within it, with the Amhara and especially the 
mixed Amhara/Oromo ruling groups of Shoa. 
Ethnicity 15 not in iteelf a bar to participation, 
but turation s. This explams the sacrifice 
which the process of ' naturalization ' requires 
of iy کت‎ ee) _ peoples (s aiino most 
i و‎ picture of 
اسب جوم‎ LR and the degree of resistance 
to it which breeds reactrve peripheral nationa- 
lisms to an extent found nowhere else on the 
continent. On the other hand, this same 
nationalism provides a unifying identity and 
ideology for & military e whose members 
aro far from exclusively 
But while the statist political culture has 
remained, and indeed been strengthened and 
intensified, smoe the revolution, the base on 
whuch it is constructed has altered in important 
ways. Two of the old pillars, Church and 
Emperor, have been knocked away. Bqually 
ugniioant, the requirement of Amharization 
has been significantly modified. One of the 
rea dramatic changes since 1974—and one, 
which is scarcely touched on 
enn MS ag مقس‎ a 
apparently the success, of a mass literacy 
campaign conducted m all the cipal lan- 
guages of Ethiopia. Quite apart from its direct 
effect on Li ; bais ee tho a 
as yob y calculable effects for 
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1541, likewise fall. In sum, while self-deter- 
mination is a moral pon le whioh may very 
properly and ame applied to the 

problems of the ere is not the slightest 
P ligation on the “Ethiopian government to 
provide for such self-determination either m 
international law or in current international 


practice. 
Thm brings me to the tricky questions of 


balance and direction. Two preliminary 
points should be made: firstly, that the 
apploation of academic analysis to areas of 
mtense political contro 1 always going 
to be cult; secondly, 6 the Ethiopian 


government, plausibly assuming that a work- 
shop on this theme set up by & prominent 
Somali scholar must m oe be dedicated 
to the dismemberment ot Ethiopia, did ita best 
to prevent it from and m the 
process made it very difficult for the editor to 
achieve any balance of ‘ central’ and ‘ peri- 
pheral ’ ves. In the event, of the aught 
contributors cally concerned with the 
Horn, seven a peripheral viewpoint, only 
one (Patrick Gilkes, on the Ethio military 
rogime’s policies on the nati ties issue) a 
central one. In part, the resulting problem is 
one of simple political bias: certainly the 
editor مط‎ (in keeping with his mmstance 
on the academic nature of the exercise) have 
done something to restrain the two contribu- 
ee Oromo; 
who teke an unashamedly oly porton manos 

David Pool's chapter on the trean nationa- 
list movements i$ by contrast admurably 
analytioal and dispasmonate. Nor is the editor 
himself entirely in the clear when he writes 
with reference to the ‘war period (p. 4) 
that ‘by being given both Eritres and ترا‎ 


Ogaden, Ethiopia, it magno pei 
been over-compenseted—as at "e 


expense of th pheral peoples ' ion yord 
given’ in Both cud serio murepresen 

the position. There was no question of imi. 
being ‘given’ the Ogaden at all; it was 
recognised by the United Kingdom as pare of 

national territory, and once Ethiopia 
ind the Bn&sh post-war administration to 
withdraw, it had no opteon but to $ed Fe 


Reiaman, in even moro er aali 
states that Ethiopia ‘ seized ' the 


British withdrawal The oase of tros pe 
more mgnifloant. It was allocated to Ethiopia 
following extensive consultations on local 
opmion carried out in the territory (and also 
in ox-Italian Somalia) by a UN. Commissar 
in 1950, which اس‎ substantia] (though 
m far from unanimous) support for union 
Ethiopia. Not only is the failure to 
mention these consultations misleading, but 
as the one occasion in the history of the region 
when some attempt at seif-determination has 
been made by an internataonal body, it surely 
deserves attention m & volume of kind. 
Much more im t than any ample 
question of bias, however, هد‎ the lack of 
balance left by the absence of an oe 
consideration of the histonoally bog: eerie 
nationalism of the region, that of highland 
Ethiopia. A discussion which deals at some 


with moat of the, eee peripheral peoples, 


but yet almost ignores the 
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of the most recent results of this research, 
bemg based upon fleld-work carned out in the 
Kafa Highlands between October 1972 and 
August 1978. His am was to reconstruct, 
from Sonti ded um acoounts, the history 
E tho < t before the Amhara 
Dette de late bas century. 
ی رد‎ Dun eu de ال‎ USE 
formerly independent pie some of whom 
(tho ‘ southorn Go dialects of the 
same Omotio an E which is called 
: Gomara’ by in preference to the 
‘Kafa’ or 'Kefoid' cf other authorities. 
Three-quarters of the book are taken up with 
an account of the only two southern Gonga 
peoples to havo survived in any numbers to 
the present day—the Bexa (ch. ır) and Kafa 
(ch. v). The other consists of a brief 
introductory chapter, fcllowed by the most 
extensive account yet P of two 
' vanished cultures’, the o and Bosa 
(Garo) states (chs. ii and ii, سم‎ tia 
which were invaded and over-run by the Oromo 
long before the Amhara ozcupation of the area. 
e book is notewor-hy for its valuable 
primary data, informants’ accounts bemg 
reported verbatim at numerous points in the 
text, and for its meticulous and scholarly 
treatment of written sources: it m clearly the 
product of indefatigable eld-work and pains- 
taking brary research. The chapter on Kafa 
( the longest) vil be particularly 
uable to historians terested in centre- 
ponphoy relations in socth-western Ethiopia. 
t must be admitted, however, that only the 
most dedicated regional specialist is likely to 
read the book from cover to cover with any 
dogres of enthusiasm : itis very heavy going 
in 


The temptation to ori-icize the author for 
not having written & different kind of book 
must be resisted—especia ly since I could only 
orrticize from the point ofview of Anglo-Saxon 
anthropology which differs greatly, in its ams 
and methods, from the Jerman tradition of 
ethnological research of whioh this book ma 
pou It has, however, been published in 

nglmh and I therefore feel justified in 
remarking that it could have been made much 
more in i for a wider audience, if it 
had included (a) some dissussion of the nature 
of the oral sources used, since these include 
both highly traditions as well as oye- 
witness accounts of events in the recent past, 
and (b) some attempt to ahow how the people’s 

ighly selectave view of their own past is 


the Seka and/or 


Kafa, the role of ' tbe pest in the present '— 
a topic in which both African histomans and 


anthropologists are showirg a growing mterest. 
DAVID ۴ 


SIEGMUND BRAUNER and N. V. 0080 

TINA (ed.): 7 
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development of the Ethiopian state. The 
government presumably hopes that by taking 
charge of the process itaelf, ıt may be able to 
inoo te a multilingual population within a 
redefined ser of Ethiopian nationhood built 
on the charactenstaoally statist ideology of 
Marxtam-Lenmism, and (if and when it gets 
off the ground) its accompanying Party. It 
may very well be mistaken: because tho foroo 
which it so readily uses to incorporate 
heral zl peoples oqually serves to alienate Fes 
e unoompromisingly centralmng 
ethos of the statist political oulture allows too 
little soope for the autonomy which lmgiustio 
diversity implies, or simply 3 boos ikê inequality 
and mistrust are too deeply steeped into the 
consciousness of both oore government and 
peripheral people. None the less, the problems 
of na ty m Ethiopia must be seen in 
terms of a tension between centri and 
centrifugal elements of which this volume is all 
too seldom aware. 

A general review—and especially & critical 
one—too easily overlooks the value of partiou- 
lar oontributzons, of which, among those not 
so far mentioned, I would note especially Sall 
Healy's chapter on the changing idiom of sail 
determination used by the vario partes in 
dispute, and Alessandro Triulxi's on 
of Amhara settlement ın southern Ethiopia. 
The chapters by Wiberg, Mayall, Pool and 
Gilkes are also on ther own subjects, 
whilo Baxter's should be read, if nothing else, 
for hm ho eyewitnoss account of an 
execution in Kofele, whioh fully oom tes 
in emotional impact for what it in 
academio objectivity. I. M. Lewis's 0 
editorial mtroduotion unfortunately displays a 
laokadermoality about dates which ^ surprising 
in so great an authority on the area: the 
Italian East African Empire is put at 193540 
(1936 41; p.4), the estab ent of the 
Italian oolony of Eritrea at 1884 (1890; p. 18), 
and eae independenoe at 1975 (1977; 

It is y discon, that Patrick 
Bakes whose knowl of Tigre is little ahort 
of encyclopaedic, should refer to Ras Seyonm 
ete ae (p. 206) when he means Ras Man- 


poba um. The ending, finally, 
ا ی سیم‎ ite e the map 
of ' and peoples of the Horn of 
Africa’ is utterly inadequate for a volume 
which عللعه‎ for detailed and accurate geo- 
graphical information. 

CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


WERNER J. LANGE: History of the 
Southern (Southwestern Ethio- 
pia). (Studien zur Kulturkunde, 61.) 
[xvii], 348 pp. 12 plates. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1982. 
DM ۰ ۰ 
Much of t-day knowl f th 
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western Ethiopia derives from a number of 

historical and ethnographic research projects 
organized,’ sioe 1984, by the Frobenius 

Institute (Johann Wolfgang Goethe Univer- 

mty, Frankfurt). Werner Lange's book is one 
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tonal localmation’ (p.11). They stress the 
point that such mileus do not, as a rule, 
ooinoide with t political and administra- 
tive divisions but only emerge as the result of 
ner analy, and ıt 15 this that distinguishes 

proach from that of other sociolinguists 
رد ا‎ olaim, operate with existing oom- 
munities. Applied to West Afrioa, the method 
yields three basio types of somolnguistio 
situation which to some extent match three 
broad geographic xones. These are: the 
Interior or Sudanio the Coastal or 
Guinean type, and the Forest or Intermediate 


e Interior type is characterized b being 
based on precolonial Islamic states der 
tional urbenizataon and the long-stendmg use 
of certain ongmally ethnio as inter- 
ethnic vehicles of communication. The Coastal 
type ed by the fact that the 
colonial presence has been longest and most 

ounoed and that ıt has, especially in the 

cophone areas, destroyed the precolonial 
litical structures; urban centres are there- 
ore recent, the European has a 
wider communicative role, and there is a 
correspondingly smaller chance of loosely- 
based national languages emerging in the near 
تسیا‎ The The Han is essentially tribal, 
s high Jovel of ‘ ethnio and 
ete bal ns and by self-contained 
local economies; inter-ethnic communicetion 
is y minima] and on the whole 
carried out ' nobody's' languages such as 
Pidgn E : 
On the besis of this model, the authors 
propose the following classification of West 
can countries: (1) Interior type: Niger, 


Chad, Mali; (2) Interior and Forest types: 

Upper Volta; (3) Interior and Coastal 

Benegal, Gembia ; (4) Coastal and oret 
(5) Intenor, 


typos; Ivory Coast, Liberia; 
orest and Coastal types: Nigeria, Cameroon, 
Quinoa, Bénin, Togo, Ghana and make the 
following asseeament of their prospects for 
developing & national language m the near 
future (p. 82): 
* The most favourable situations are (1) and 
(2) where the communicatave milieus of the 
interior type are predominant. A somewhat 
worse situation from this point of view is 
(4)—that of the dominant coastal of 
the oommunicative milieu. The countries in 
classes (3) and (5) oooupy an intermediate 
position, Thus, the situation in the whole 
of West Africa has to be considered as un- 
favourable in this respect ... The West 
African situation can be contrasted with 
that of East Africa where the sociolinguistic 
mtuation which develo in local oom- 
municative milieus e pomuble the re- 


placement of lish by Swahili as a 
national language in a comparatively short 
of time.' 


j to the more m 0 
disoussion, Zima shows rpg poss 
Peds i in tlie piesei oF Kg io Cooder der 
distinction m oertain constructions. N. V. 
Ochotma puts forward the hypothesis that the 
amplification and ‘ desemantization’ of the 
noun olass of a Bantu language is more 
advanced in widely used languages. She sees 
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und Lateinamerika, Bd. 34.) 284 pp. 
Berlin : Akademie-Verlag 1982. M 18. 


This volume contains a total of eleven 


papers, all dealing with current DIE 
estaons and problems of langua in 
Africa. Although published m the 
Demoeratio Republic, six of the Er 
English, three &re in French and only one o is in 
German, which is a oloar ا‎ of the 
desire of the editors to reach as wide a reader- 
ship as poexible. Five of the papers deal with 
the sociolinguistic situation within countries as 
wholes: the Congo (8. Brauner, in French), 


Tanzania (8. Brauner and K. ی‎ in 
German), L Herms and V. P. Porcho- 
movakij, in ), Bénin (H. Hoftmann, in 


French), and Ethiopia (R. Richter, m English), 
The papers foous on particular 
and more directly linguistic prob- 
lems: the communicetave functions of 
m different sociolinguistio environments (A. I. 
Koval’, in French), objections to the use of 
* colonial ' ki8wahil in Kenya (A. Žukov, in 
English), structural changes in Bantu lan- 
guages in relation to their communicative 
status (N. V. Ochotine, in English), and 
areolization processes in a variety of Hausa 
spoken in an isolated pooket surrounded by 


other languages (P. Zima, in ). These 
various case es are preceded by a more 
theoretical paper (in in which A. I. 
Koval’, V. J. Porchomovskij and V. A. 


Vmogradov develop a methodology for soao- 


agnato ee PEU setting. 
pers are based on ed informa- 
er than on on MUSEOS ae 


desired to serve ‘ the truly practacal goals of 
national and language development in Africa ' 
(p. 8). 

From the views expressed by the contribu- 
tors it emerges as a whole that what makes 
the development of & national language so 
diffloult in nearly all the new African states 1s 
ther ethnic and lingustac heterogeneity. 
Marxst-Leninist philosophy offers a 1 

oy for such situations in the form of ۵ 
eotiow] process which involves ‘the pro- 
moton and development of the main natzonal 
to the possibilities 

at the same time, the planned develop- 
ment of one common national language , 
(Lenin, quoted on p.247). The ‘ exstang 
او ی‎ referred to are the natural somo- 


settings in which pertioular languages, 
or eam ۲ are used for the 
of inter-ethnic communication. Senntve 
language takes these natural situs- 
tons as its point of departure and must, first 
of all, analyse them. 

In the theoretical pe which opens the 
volume the authors develop. a methodology for 
analysing preouely this kind of sociolinguistio 
situation. They it, as the bamo unit of 
structure within which the natural communice- 
tion processes are assumed to take place, the 
Dev of the communicative mileu, which 
a یس‎ define as ‘a historically formed ethno- 

o-linguistic comm that هد‎ charac- 
termed by relatively stable and regular internal 
communicative bonds and by a oertain terri- 
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them in the short term. This has involved the 
political ' neutralizatucn ' of the majori [or 
the African . The development o 
argument logically (back) to chs. 1i d 
IV, 1n which Bates attampts to show how the 
adoption of different agricultural polices by 
the post-independence governments in, for 
example, Ghana and Fenya, on be traced to 
differences in the organized power of agi- 
cultural producers in fhe two countries. 
can in turn be related, first, to the respective 
of the commodities’ 12701960 and, 
secondly, to the ‘properties of the produoers 
as à group’. 

Many important insights can be culled from 
this mode of analysis. if one is prepared to 
tolerate the ineleganoe-of the diction. Yet the 

connexion car ultimately be seen as 
simply a correlation of limited explanatory 
value, since the author fails to demonstrate in 
any detail how the political influence of white 
settler agriculturalists was (supposedly) trans- 
ferred to African produceri m the post- 
indspenden ce period, or vay the widespread 
tendency towards ‘polita neutralization ' 
did not occur ın the Kenyan case. One is 
presented, m short, with a suggestive structural 
poe dai rather than a convincing historical 
ba lanation. Still, so Sar so good. 
ere is little in the way of either historioul 
or structural oontanu:ty, however, between 
thess three chapters ard tho first two chapters 
of the book. The letter, or rather former 
(where are we now and why ?) are very learned 
and in their way ingen ous attempts to answer 
two important questions about colonial 
Afmoan societies. Fost, how and why was 
order preserved in sta-eless societies. Second, 
what were the most important factors leading 
to the increased oentra ration of many African 
societies in the pre-colonial period ? 

Yet the relevance cf these chapters to the 
second pert of the book seems to lie solely in 
the attempt to demonstrate the extensive 
explanatory value of a particular theoretical 
approach: rational-choice analysis develo 
5 as to supersede the (allegedly false) di 

between explanations em ine 
divi ual or sectional (c.g. class) motivation on 
the one hand, and thoss emphasizing collective 
benefits on the othe. As such, they are 
interesting and ingenieus, but also arguably a 
little mgenuous in their failure to recognize 
the of excessive abstraction and 
methodological reliance on questionable statis- 
tioal correlations. 

Having made this criticism, let me acknow- 
ledge that ıt would tabe far more space than is 
available here = Bled it at all adequately. 
Besides, wh lañ of lack of oontinuity 
She tha volume € to be no more than & 
collection of essays ? Tap اط‎ ies larga, 

pe, m the disappomtment 
ere after readıng Afarkets and states. Qus 
tetani to a grateful -eoognition of Professor 
Bates's immense oontcibuton to this field of 
study. 
RICHARD JEFFRLSS 


PIERRE Noucayzoz: Le day de Bouna. 
nr: Lerique dayjrangats. Index fran- 
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the reflection of this in the way loanwords are 
integrated. In languages used for inter-ethnio 
oommunioation the integration is said to be a 
morphosyntactio one in that ‘there aro two 
or more, but always a fixed number, of classes 
that absorb loanwords ess of the 
semantios of the lexeme' (p. 2 whereas in 
languages whioh have remained locally based 
still follows semantic principles. 
e former case the strictly formal 0 
a may be broken to the extent that 
animate nouns which are not m class 1 may 
nevertheless take the concord markers of 
class 1. Sumilar violations of the oonoord rules 
oocur in spoken Lingala whereas tho written 
languago retams the formally ‘ correct’ oon- 
patterns (p.97). Other authors eee 
sımılar developmen ta. Both Lingala an 
Munukutuba have evolved ‘ neutral drin 
constructions which are mdependent of the 
clam membership of both governing and 
governed noun, a considerable simplification 
of the concord rules (pp. 116-20). 

As a whole the volume ıs mformatave and 
stimula at least to the general reader. 
Whether the spemalist will alwa sra mi with 
what has been said concerning hic parts 
field may well be another matter. 

THEODORA BYXOX 


Roszar H. Baras: Essays on the 


political of rural Africa. 

(African Studies Series, 38.) [viii], 

178 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 

University Press, 1983. £17.50, 

$29.50. 

This book is best read back-to-front, or 
rather from the conclu ch. v back to 
ch. i. Robert H. Bates’s Afarkets and states 
in tropical Africa, published two years before 
the collection of essays under consideration 
here, is arguably the most mportant book on 
the politioal economy of African societies to 
have appeared in the past ten years. Ch. v 
summarizes the argument of that work. 
Ad jung a neo-classical rather than Marxian 
brit um, 15 starts from the premis that 
considerations of comparative advantage, 
when combined with the historically demon- 
strated veness of small-scale African 
agri producers to price moentives, 
argues for an optimal developmental strategy 
based on peasant-oriented, market economies, 
It then proceeds to demonstrate quite 
brilliantly how the recent experience of egri- 
cultural and more eral eoonomio e 
oan be fully in terms of domestacally 
generated market distortions, especially the 
role played by stato marketing boards, over- 
valued exchange rates end a host of other 


vernment joies in redu indeed 
decoris e incentives o to the 
majority of agricultural producors. 

Bates argues that the wid: adoption 
of policies so inimical to general social welfare 


has been due less to ineptness in the pursuit 
of ‘ public objectives’ than to the determina- 
ton of government policy by an alliance of 
élite group mterests to benefit from 
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arbitrary. Why, for example, ıs the order 'b 
۳ more natural than p—b— 
رن"‎ or why does the dental-alveolar nasal 
(e.g. *) stand before the dental-alveolar 
frioativo (e.g. s)? Is this not just as arbitrary 
a convention as the ordmary alphabet? One 
only has to compare the oonsonant charts of a 
number of linguists to discover a wide variation 
in the arrangement of consonants with identi- 
œl points of articulation and a different 
manner of articulation. Fortunately the reader 
will find that the French-Day glossary follows 
tho oommon alphabet. 

With regard to word classes the author 
marks them either by an abbreviation 
(e.g. N = noun) or by a full word or phrase 
(e.g. ' numéral ’). The verb is left unmarked. 
This might have been aoceptable if all the 
unmarked entries were verbs; however, those 
entries whose word class could not be deter- 
mined by the author also remain unmarked. 
For the sake of acouracy ıt would have been 
advisable to mark all word classes. As for the 
verb, it would have been of interest to know 
whether it هد‎ transitive or intranmtive. The 
marking system oould also have been made 
more consistent, e.g. why use ' N’ for noun, 
‘A’ for adverbials, but loave ‘ numéral ’ for 
the numeral, and use ' dót.’ as well as ‘ déter- 
minatif’ for the determiner? The list of 
*bbrevigtions (p.10) ıs inoomplete. Some 
abbreviations are given there, others in the 
introduction (p.16), while others are not 
mentioned at all (e.g. 'sp.). The use of 
syntactio or morphologioal signs (//, |, /) in 
most cases does not contribute to the under- 


of an entry. Explanations like 
“of. .1' (pp. 72, 119) or ‘of. .cf.' (p. 26) are 
another headache for the reader. Though 


borrowings are mentioned, a number of evident 
loans are overlooked, e.g. 0896 ' one thousand’, 
s&gü ' market’, AWAR ‘bottle’, góró ‘ kola- 
nut’. 

Many of the meanmgs given are exact and 
detailed; sometimes extensive ethnographic 
descriptions are supplied. In other cases, 
however, the m are rather and 
superficial, especiall botanical and 
zoologioel terms. But one has to allow that 
these semantio categoriei are rather diffloult 
to ms ately. I missed the onomato- 

eophones which oocur 
. Only a few 
were reoorded. Perhaps they were omitted 
beoause therr HODES aha was iuappro 
to the phonological eed for w. i Ge 
voogbulary was originally employed. 

The compilation of & + ف‎ is a thank- 
less—but extremely valuable—task. Def- 
cienoles become apparent very quickly, and 
the author of a dicti himself to 
manifold criticisms. Te ahonld nob surprise if 
the first dictionary produced for a given 

suffers from more defects than the 
second or the third. The difficulties of the 
task can be truly judged only by one who has 
himself been involved in lexioography, and the 
author of the present dictionary certainly 
deserves the respect of the Afrioan Imguust. 
There is no doubt that a littlo known 
has been well documented by Nouga s 
two-part work. One hopes that he بت‎ orê 
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çaisday. (Bibliothèque de la SELAF, 
17-8.) 178 pp. ae SELAF, 1980. 


Pierre Nouga: recently published a 
grammatical " of the Das lan ge m 
ths mune sun (Lo day de Bown d enis de 
description linguisti icine” syn- 
tagmah nomina syntkémati 1979, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xrvr, 1983). e publica. 
tion under review now و‎ the 0 
part of lus documentation. Its close connexion 
with the grammatioal aketoh is made evident 
in the introduction to the lexicon, where the 
author 18 honest enough to admit that the 
lexical entries are drawn from the neous 
data he used to establish his phonological 
analysis of the language (op. cit.). However, 
sinoe the entries were not collected by lex100- 
graphio methods, one may question whether 
this publication deserves the namo 'loxique ۰ 
A more modest title, ‘ vocabulaire perhaps, 
would have been more appropriate. 

Nevertheless, this 18 a valuable contmbution 
to our knowledge of a language hitherto little 
known to the African lmguist. The lexical 
entries may also help to elucidate the problem 
of وعد ساو‎ al mentone] the 
ambiguous genetio status of Day in hus 
ای نی سور‎ analyeis (1979). The language n 
go en south-east of the town Sarh in southern 

d, and the argument hes been whether the 
language 2 to be clasnfled as Nilo-Baharan or 
onging to the Adamawa branch within 
Niger-Kordofanian, as several linguists have 
recently claimed. 

The Day-French lexicon contains about 
2,000 entries, followed by mx pages of lustra- 
tions and à Frenoh-Day glossary. It is legiti- 
mate to ask of any dictionary what the in- 
tended audience is. The present work seems to 
be amed prunarily at the lmguist, pven the 
rather technical presentation. The author has 
chosen to use a phonemic transcription and it 
is ble whether this ıs the best way to 
estab. an orthographiogl system, but that 
is an incidental point. ^ is possible to justify 


the choioe, but Ehe author t have oon- 
sidered the phonio realization of lexical 
items, y sınoe about 7 per cent of the 


entries appear phonetically because of their 
unoertam phonemio status. In addition, since 
the author uses a number of diaorrtuos whioh 
cannot be clearly identified, it would have 
been h if the introduction had included & 
sound to enable the reader to xlentify 
each phoneme or phone. 

It 1 & truism that a dictionary should be 
organized in such & way that the entries oan 
be found easily. Nougayrol succeeds m 
achieving the oppomte as far as the Day- 
French section is oonoerned. Where the usual 
practios is to hst entries in normal alphabetical 
order (at least in languages which use the 
Latin scrrpt), here, for reasons unclear, the 
consonants are to ther 
pon of articulation, and the vowels from 

tness to baokness (p. 12: ' Le classement 
des entrées s'mspire tout naturellement du 
système phonologique ’). This means that the 
entry ۱۲۲ stands before täri and sdmd before 
hog. Here, too, the arrangement of oon- 
sonanta with identical points of articulation is 
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The central vowel [+] ‘is distnotive in 
Nsuka, as in d? “land `’. The little material 
I have seen on the Nsuzs dialect ın students’ 
B.A. essays suggests thct [ə] is predictable in 
final position as a realisation of certain vowels. 
It is not oleer why it is necessary to represent 
[a] in orthography but not the far more widely 
found [s]. 

Palatalization هد‎ already represented in 
orthography with a vow (+ or $, which 
۱ مر ها‎ proposos to replace with y; 
e.g. {bya ‘to come’ in place of 1514. He 
te observes that ; here represents & 
vowel in the prefix and & ghde in the stem. 
In favour of the presert method it may be 
observed that the glide oen be regarded as a 
reduction of the vowel when it 1s on the samo 
tone as the foll. vowel, whereas it remains 
& vowel when on a diront tone: bid ‘ come. 
Adopting  Nwachukwus proposal means 
analyamg the imperative as bydá (with an 
open vowel suffix). In its favour, however, is 
the fact that rt reduces the number of diacritao 
dota required and is ther»fore a alight simplfi- 
cation. Nwachukwu also os t writing 
y gives symmetry with the wri of w in bv, 
gw, and aw. The mtuations are, however, not 
symmetrical; kw, gw, and mw are le 
phonemes and therefore reduplicate in the 
gerund: eg. dgwigua ‘ ', Whereas 
combinations with y are Clusters, and therefore 
only the consonant preceding y reduplicates : 


ia or pbfbya ‘ coming”. 

Asprration and Basa lion are correctly 
demonstrated to be phonsmic m many Central 
Igbo dialects. The proposal to indicate aspira- 
Hor be Abe ue oF k reis the -Proble oF 

i ishing between the voiced velar frica- 
tive, for which the speling gh is well estab- 
lished, and aspirated g. Nwachukwu ta 
g' for the latter instead of Green and 1 
gh; an alternative would be to borrow from 
an experiment already n m Echie 
in Rivers State, where gAZ has been written for 
p ideam ps would have the advantage of 

uoing tios in an orthography already 
overburdened with them. For asprrated مط‎ 
and gw, Nwachukwu favours khw and g'w 
(of. Enigu, . 70), but Fok and gwk would 
be simpler more comistent, since, as has 
already been shown, kw ard gw represent single 
phonemes. 

In the case of nasalization, Nwachukwu 
notes that it has been mdioated both by a 
tide, and by به‎ as m Igwe (‘The role of 
affixation in the mmmr of Igbo’, Ph.D. 
thesis, SOAS, 1974); of. ok: or i ‘ theft’. 
The second convention ie already established 
in the orthographies of Ixwere and Ogbah in 
Rivers State, but [ka in Bendel State follows 
Edo and Yoruba in writing » after the vowel. 
For a practical Igbo orthography n is to be 
preferred to the talde, brt there remains the 
need to decide which postion for the # should 
be standardized. 

Nwachukwu does not discuss the problems 
for speakers of Northern dialects, for whom 
aspiration and nasalization are absent, if these 
features are incorporated into the standard 
qrthography. 

Other matters discussec under orthography 
include vowel harmony, which the author 
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day be able to make the dictionary accessible 
to Day- es well, by eliminating the 
defects and the highly technical notations and 
bringing the entries into alphabetical order. 
Samuel Johnson's view 1s still valid, though 
the aoouracy of watches has improved enor- 
mously sinoo his times: ‘ Dictionaries are like 
watches; the worst هر‎ better than none, and 
the best cannot be expected to go quite true.’ 
NORBERT OYFFER 


P. Akyuzyooni NwACHUEWU. Towards 
an Igbo literary standard. viii, 88 pp. 
London, Boston and Melbourne: 
Kegan Paul International for the 
International African Institute, 1983. 
£7.95. 

This monograph is a contribution to an 
ongoing debate. From the preface, dated May 
1 in which the author modifies some of the 
views expressed in the body of the work, it ıs 
apparent that several years have elapsed since 
it was written. Although ıt 15 thus outdated 
1n some respects, it remains the most acceamble 
and systematic discussion of the various 
questions conoerned with the standardixation 
of Igbo. 

o author ıs addressing primarily his fellow 
Igbo speakers, and a strong tone of commit- 
ment runs through the work. It is, however, of 
wider intereet to people interested in the 
development of standard ges in general 
as a case history written in the middle of the 
prooces rather than with the bemefit of hind- 
sight, and provides useful detailed docu- 
mentation. 

The work comprises six chapters after the 
preface and introduction, and these will be 
considered in tarn. 


Ch. i, ‘ The stan i of Igbo’, begins 
by usefully hing a written 
and a spoken stan and observing that it is 

to havo a 


more ımportant for a 

written than a spoken aN The author 
recommends that standard written Igbo should 
be based upon the Central dialects, and that 
provided this is acoepted there is no problem 
in leaving the ken language to vary or to 
be predominantly based, as in the past, on 
dialects of the Onjcha type. 

The author then surveys four exam of 
successful standardization: Swahili, Bae 
Shona, and German. Of these, Shona is the 
least widely known and the most relevant to 
the Igbo mtuataon. Nwachukwu with 
approval Doke's 1920 proposals for Shona, 
particularly with reference to creating ‘ one 
unified literary Jan ' for which a ‘ unified 
grammar’ was to be standardized. He agrees 
with Doke in condemning an artificial standard 
for which the previous Union Igbo was strongly 
criticized, but recommends a more liberal 
attitude towards the in tan of lexical 
Items from a variety of dialects. 

Ch. iL ‘ Orthography ', discusses the existi 
Official (or Qnwu) orthography of Igbo an 

poses m cations to it to &ocommodate 
wtmetions which are phonemio in some 
though not all dialeota. 
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adopted & modification of Systam B which we 
may call O, which was first used by 
Welmers. this, both high and downstep are 
marked by the acute accent, which thus means 
' new level of hgh’. System O satiafles both 
intartion and economy, and appears the best 
to be adopted. 

Chs. 1v-vi, ‘Language modernization ’, 
‘Propagation of the standard’, and ' Con- 
clusions', call for appropriate action to be 
taken to develop, modernize and popularme 
standard Igbo by agencies such as the National 

Centre, Lagos, (oddly called the 
Bureau of Nigerian and the 
Governments of Anambra and Imo States. 

Generally, the book provides in i 
discussions of various aspects of Stan 
Igbo, although in many cases alternative 
analyses may be preferable. It should there- 
fore be read by all those interested in the 
development of Igbo. Finally, the number of 
misprints is rtunate (e.g. on page 1 
deficiences, concensus, and ۳ 

KAY WILLIAMSON 


Y. Grornczes Maprtaa: Contribution à 
l’histoire précolomale du Gulma (Haute- 
Volta) (Studien zur Kulturkunde, 
62.) xii, 260 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1982. DM 58. 


Recently, historiens of West Africa have 
begun to turn their attenhon to the traditions 
of smaller and previously neglected ethnio 
groups. For example, historians of Nigeria are 
exten their interests beyond the Hausa, 
Fulani, Yorube, Igbo and Niger Delta peoples 
to include the peoples of the Cross River and 
the Jos Plateau. Dr. Madiéga's study now 
draws our attention away from the Moem of 
Upper Volta towards ther eastern neighbours, 
the Gulmanceba—previously known to out- 
siders as the Gourma, Gourmantche or 


Gurmanche. 
A handful of French anthropologists and 
phers have already devoted some atten- 


geogTa 

tion to the Gulmanoeba, but Dr. Mad 
study ıs the first substantial record of their 
history. The author comes from Northern 
Gulma, and was able to use his local contacts 
to obtam oral evidence from over 150 m- 
formants. Where different informants have 
given conflicting accounts of the same incident 
and where several different genealogies have 
been provided for the samo family, the 
conflicting evidence is set forth m rts original 
form before being discussed. 

Unfortunately the lack of direct written 
evidence on مین‎ Gulmanoebe history 
has prevented the author from cross-cheoking 
his traditions against other forms of evidenoe. 
Madiéga argues that this is not a serious 
problem, grven that the traditions may be 
cross-checked against one another. However, 
he never really comes to grips with the doubts 
which have Tong been expressed other 
historians about the value of oral tion as 
& source for orthodox chronological, factual 
history. He mentions the onts advanced 
by Henige on this issue, only to dismiss them 
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rather confusingly mterprets to molude front- 
beck vowel agreement m the open vowel 


suffix as well as its standard meaning of agree- 
ment in expanded/non ded pharynr; 
smumilation and , where in general he 
advocates the writing o " uncontracted forms ; 
lable structure, where phone) 
should surely be وميا‎ OV t like dim 
‘all’; and word drvimon, where he usefull mi 


recommends a general ‘prmarplo that 
reduplicated forms should be written as one 
but unfortunately fails to distmguish 
enclitics from suffixes (cf. Emenanjo, Ælemenis 
of Modern Igbo , Ibadan, 1978), and 
erefore recommends that all such items 


should be jomed to the preceding word, 
whereas the older convention of writing 
enclitios together with verbs but separate from 
other items a satisfactory. 

Ch. tii, ° Grammatical features of the lı 
standard ’, هد‎ the most original chapter. 
considers the inflectional affixes, tone patterns, 
and conventions to avoid amb m some 
of the numerals of the recently deliberately 
deoimalized system. 

In discusamg inflectional affixes, Nwachukwu 
distinguishes the -rV ‘past’ from the -rY 
‘stative’ sufix. I suggest that the -rV 
‘° statıve ’, ooourrmg only with stative verbs, 
can be combined with the IVO ample pest' 
for action verbs as an ‘assertive’ suffix 

walaka, ‘The syntex and semantics of the 

bo verb’, Ph.D. theats, Tbadan, 1981), while, 
followmg VWmston (1973), -rV ‘past’ قد‎ 
restricted to the emphatic past marker, 
corresponding to Qnjche -bw. 

o regards tones, nominals are classified mto 


iet 1. Monosyllabic H, 2. HH; 
a ( HH and H'H; 8. LH; 4. LL; 
5. HL; 8. m This classification could be 
refined b monosyllabic H, HH, and 
M.inrtial nouns together 1n & e group 1 
and H'H and M-initial H'H similarly in a 


single group 5, and renumbering Nwachukwu's 
8 and 5 as 2 and 5 respectively. This revision 
would retain the familiar numbering of 
disyllabio nouns by Green and e, and 
would describe the M-initi&l nouns, which have 
variants with syllabic nasals in other dialects, 
مت مایت‎ in relation to the disyllabio 


Two oompetang systems of tone-marking are 
discussed : 


A. The Green-Igwe system, where all highs 
are unmarked, low and downstepped high are 
marked. 

B. Tone are marked (high, down- 


step high, low) while same tones are left 
unmarked. 

The author reoommends System B as 
more satisfying to ers’ inturtaons. This is 
supported by the that in teaching the 
Green-Igwe system over the years I have oon- 
astently found that & non-low tone following 
a downstep هر‎ marked ' downstep ' by speakers 
e ا وی‎ MEE زر‎ 
downstepped high; a system where 

‘sames’ are unmarked is almost 
eamer to teach. The problem with Syston D 
18 that three different tone-marks are required, 


as opposed to two in System A. In a pe 
written since this book, Nwachukwu fas 
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RicHARD Karz: Foiling energy: com- 
munity healing among the Kalahari 
Kung. xix, 329 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1982. £17.50, $33.75. 


In the Dobe region of the Kalahan desert 
healing dances are enasted by the members of 
a Kung camp in whish the women mt in a 


cirale, lapping rhythmically and 
کج‎ Wie a ie dea 
the centre, entering a trance state called bia. 
While in trance, some 5f the danoers lay their 
hands on afflicted members of the community 
and ‘pull out’ their nesses. In Bou 
energy these dances ar» described by Rich 
Katz, a community peychologist who has also 
been trained in anthropology. The Kung took 
Katz to be a western healer and hence Boning 
energy, written for the most part as a narrative 
from the feld, takes on the form of an 
encounter between ïoalers from different 
cultures. 

A number of importcnt issues are considered 
in the of Kung healing danoes. 
These include the monificance of trance in 
Kung culture, the ow-eer of the healer and 
individual differences zn the styles and attain- 
ments of healers, the relation between the 
healmg oult and the spa. aid; and gathermg 
economy which sustairs rt, an peers 
ia the fon aud ei ton oF bal 
dances as a result of certam socio-economic 

which have foroed some Kung to 

a on thar traditional way of hfe and 
become sedentary servants of the nearby 
Tswana and Herero pestoralista. For the most 
part these themes are elaborated in conversa- 
tion with Kung healsrs. Although it is at 
times jarrmg to read Kung rendered 
into the idiom of American coll students 
c Diten, man 1', ‘Come off it, man! "(, 
that the logio of question and 


is rather uneven. The soclo-economic context 
of healing and recent changes in the healing 
dances are well analx»ed; but other to 
such as Kung epistemology, are not. tx 
Kung statements to the offeot that 
the otherwise mvisibl: afflictions pulled from 
patients are none the less real and oonorete; 
and that the death which ooours in trance is 
not a metaphor of ths death which oocurs at 
the end of a man's life. The reader is tantalized 
by these statements and regrets that the 
metaphysical issues were not explored further 
(while recognimng that such an oration 


may not at all عنام‎ E 


e most penotraring book 
concerns the spices aui context of healing 


dances. Katı convincingly that the 
sedentarization of the Kung the substitu- 
tion of generalized exchange by exchanges of 
services for food and money with the neigh- 
bouring Tswana and Herero has led to the 
creation of a new dancs, called the Tree Dance, 
which relies upon alien cultural forms such as 
the structure of domirant leader and respond- 
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with a statement of faith (p. ai In the 
remainder of his study, he pro * neat 


summary of the tradrtaons, taken at face value. 
The pre-oolonia] history of Gulma, as it 


emerges from this account, is primarily the 
of and battles. Much attention 

e different names by which 

people. aro known to various m- 
ch olearly present problems for 

the [pond concerned to cross-check tradi- 


tons. Unfi , the author's 

of these problems is ham by his own use 
of conflicting terms at t in the 
text and on the mape. For exam the terms 


Gourmantohe and Gulmancebs are used 


see اماي رسای‎ om à dt 


a PE ON ue pre-oolonial 
history of Gulma 1s complex and confusing. 
The mam outline of Gulma's history, as 


provided by Madiéga, is as follows. The 
oebe arrived in ther present region 
between the fifteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. Ther first leader, Jabe Lompo, 
was not related to the Mossi leaders who wore 
arriving in the region at the same time, 
alth a e tO USE familles may later have 
pue marriage alliance. Various 
سوسیا‎ alamang domin descent from Jaba Lompo 
then esta political ascendancy over 
different arsaa eilun the on. At one time, 
Gulma rule extended over a wide territory 
up to Dori. However, during the 
early nineteenth century the Fulani i - 
tants of the northern and eastern sections of 
this region rose up and drove the Gulmanceba 
southwards. suggests a connexion 
por ا اساي‎ eee 
During the late nineteenth century, Gulma 
rulers were engaged in almost constant warfare 
against one another and their Fulani 
and Aloes: neighbours. Many of their more 
hap We ني‎ Ieee eee ae 
thorn hedges and their leaders were experi- 
مانا‎ Do un donee warfare and in 
d pillaging However, this experience 
idi p them against the French, ok 
quered the region and burnt down many 
villages ın 1896. 

Beardes his &ooount of these events, i 
provides us with a brief analysis of Gulmanoe 
politioel institutions. He traces the outlines of 
the Gulma hierarchy from the autho of 
men within the family and elders at 
level through to the federation of regional 
leaders ona hom the ruler of Nungu aed 
known as N'Gourma) was 
Tn the thesis from. whioh thie boo ia derived, 
there were further cal sections on km- 
ship, economio life and religion. It is a great 
pity ttet thees were. ndt roproduced un the 

k in order to provide a sense of the dis- 
tinctive character and way of life of the 
Gulmancebe. Despite all the &uthor's efforts 
to recapture his ple's history as th 
remember it, one ts left at the end of this boo. 
with the impression that the Ty are 
much lke anyone else. pad Kiom 
and battles; but the PRA cance of 
fact within the context of their local history 
and culture remains obscure. 

BUBAN MARTIN 
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perhape its strength and weakness. Thirty. 
our yoars after Kirkman's first excavations at 
Gedi, there is still oontroversy about who 
‘founded’ the coastal settlements, whethor 
the impetus oame from indigenous trading 
communities or colonies of foreign merchants, 
at what stage Islam was introduced, and 
whether the doscendant communities were 
Arabe or Swahilis. Solutions to these basio 
questions are as far off as when archaeological 
excavation first started in the post-war period. 
The contributors reflect this breadth of di- 
agreement and emphamze how much bamo 
work قد‎ still needed. 

Some new points do emerge from this volume 
that will add to this debate. For example, the 
extent of the Bildd az-Zan) both north and 
south has always been difficult to assess. The 
tenth-oentury writers and geographers (in- 
cladmg Buzurg, discussed in volume by 
Dr. -Grenvile) indicate sporadio 
trading contacts not only with the Somalian 
coast, but oontmumg as far south as Sofala. 
The archasological evidence for this trade 
south of Kilwa 1s slight, but now ın a paper by 
Paul Sinclair & important aite 18 noted at 
Chibuene in southern ooastal Mozambique, 
dated to tho tenth century, with & few M. 
burials and imported ‘tın ' glazed wares from 
the Gulf. 

Dr. Shepherd also uoes & oonvincing 
argument that Kanbelu, noted in the geo- 
ue حي سات‎ tot t of the ooast 

umng the ninth and tenth oentunes, and 
founded about a.D. 750, should be located in 
the Comores Islands, poeably the mte of Old 
Sima, &nd not on Pembe Taland as was pre- 
viously maintained. These conclumons indicate 
that the development of the southern African 
coast for the export of slaves and gold may 
have been much more extensive and earlier 
than was thought. This has major implications 
for the understanding of the later Iron Age in 
the South Afmoan intenor. 

But what of the northern coast, often 
claimed as the traditional heartland of the 
Swahiis? Dr. Prms's paper shows that the 
miepe, or sewn boat, dates from the sixteenth 
century and poembly eerlier, and that it was 
the indigenous vessel that ly 0 
along the coast from the Lamu pelago to 
Mozambique. Of course sewn boats have a 
very eral distribution over the medieval 
Indian Ocean, but the seems to be built 
on a design specific to the area. There 18, 
however, archaeological evidenoe for an exten- 
sive coastal trade at a very early date. Tho 
local pottery from Sinclarr’s Chibuene is identi- 
ca) to that found in contemporary levels in 
Kilwa, Unguja Ukuu, Manda, Shanga, and as 
far north as Geatra, close to Mogadishu—artes 
extend over 3,000 km. of coasthne. This trade 
would not necessarily have been in local boats, 
as Sassoon pomts out; local pottery from 
Mozambique was recovered from the wreck 
ofa Po eso ship, Santo António de Tannd, 
currently studied in Mombasa harbour. 

The northern sites are discuseed in papers 
by Wilson and Chittick. Both pa highlight 
the lack of ın ton, os y of sites in 
Somalia, but also of key mtes along the Kenyan 
coast Bites cannot be adequately dated or 
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ing chorus as found in Herero dancing and the 
recumon formation and marchmg lines .as 

‘ound in black danoing from the Johannesburg 
mmes oulture. These alien oultural forms are 
grafted on to the مط‎ tranco state thereby 
the centrality of Kung metaphysics 

But the trance state itself has been 
redefined m the light of current economic 
arrangements. The ‘ boiling energy ' which هد‎ 
awakened in trance can now be acoumulated, 
its distribution to the afflicted entails a net loss 
for the healer, and the healer now olaims a fee 
for his services. My only disagreement with 
Kata in this analysis lies with his separation of 
the so-called traditional sotting in the major 
part of tho book from the final chapters on 
recent changes. These changes had already 
oocurrod in the traditional setting, as in the 
abandonment of the use of the guse norw norw 
root, & good 20 years before the arrival of 
Kats in the fleld. It would seem rather that 
change and continuity envelop one another in 
` an ongoing oultural debate which remains © 
debate wherover the Kung have been able to 
perpetuate some measure of autonomy in their 


250010-60 taon. 
This sanoe م‎ should not detract 
from a k which on the whole provides & 


fascinating account of an aspect of Kung 
culture which 1s not so readily mvestagated by 
the fleld-worker. The fact that the book is 
based on dialogues makes ıt not as analytical 
as a conventional anthropological monograph, 
but smoe most monographs read as the answers 
to unstated questions, I found ıt interesting, 
for & to see the ethnographer placed 
1n the midst of the ethnography. 
RICHARD BUROHART 


J. DE V. ALLEN and Tuomas H. WILSON 
(ed.): From Zinj to Zanzibar : studies 
in history, trade and socwty on the 
eastern coast of Africa. Papers pre- 
sented in honour of Dr. James Kirk- 
man. (Paeduma, Bd. 28.) xi, [233] pp. 
Wiesbaden : Kommissionsve 
Franz Steiner GmbH, 1982. DM 42. 


Dr. James Kirkman was the first professional 
archacol to dedicate his career to the 
study of the East African coast. His pioneering 
work first on the rumed Swahili artes and later 
on the Portuguese monuments established the 
baso histoncal framework on which much 
su uent work has been based This oollec- 
ton of papers brought together by a Kenyan 
historian and an American archaoologst, both 
working on the coastal settlemonts, 18 not so 
much a Festschrift from students (Kirkman 
held no formal academic position during his 
tenure in East Africa), but a series of essays 
from both young and old scholars, dra on 
evidence where Kirkman often laid the 
foundations. It هد‎ perhaps a mark of Kirkman's 
own remarkable achievement that these papers 
oover not just archacol but a rich mixture 
of other disciplines as well 

This volume does not present a cultural 
synthesis of the East African coast and this is 
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DEREK BICKERTON: Roots of language. 


xii, 361 pp. Am Arbor: Karoma 
Publishers, 1981. 
This is an ambitibus work, presenting 


evidence and argumects in support of the 


author's ‘ unified theory of languago aoquisi- 
tion, creole همه و۳(‎ ir general 
origins’, all cf which are discussed. 
In hm view, we are bam with & ‘ genetio bio- 
program for human language ', operative even 
in the absence ot adequate mput. We are 
thus provided genetioel y, as in his in 
tion of the ‘ creation‘ of mdividual creole 
languages, not only woh a biological ' floor’ 
below which human cannot fall, but 
also with a ‘oemlng’ zbove which it cannot 
mee. Dedicating his work to aeoe Soa 
peoples ‘who fought fcc decency, dignity an 
om against the Cartesian savagery of 
Western oolonialists and slavemakers', the 
author feels that some zood has emerged from 
the evil of the alave-tzade, in that we might 
never otherwise have found ‘ the one crucial 
clue to the history of our species’ (p. 298). 
Cho , we are told, cespite shortcomings in 
es De a apploation of generative 
theories, was also & 


to lie in than Englsn other European 
languages’ (p. 300). H» is right to challenge 
the loose way in wluck the 'areole' is 


term 
plied (p. 3), although 
far the purposes of his 
volume is rtself debetanle. He uses the term 
to cover languages whicn ‘ arose out of à prior 
pxigin which had not existed for more than a 


Rd per nont was mp of divense 
groups’. It is difficult ta understand now 


past, his (openmg) chapter on the process 
mto Creole’ Eeng confined to the 
de ent of Pi Engluh mto Pidgm 


created in Hawaii in the abeenoe of models in 
English or any other available language, we 
are introduced to the acthor's d tim. In 
disoussing object- and areclloste- fronting, for 
example, he states that ‘there is no way in 
whioh the sentenoe orders that are produoed, 
or the rules which them, oould have 
been aoquired e irst oreole 


cally stilted, masking the 
colloquial use of object- and predicate-fronting 
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even understood by surface collection or a 
small number of test excavations. In 1966 
Dr. Chittick sank a number of test pits in Pate 
and came to the oonolumon that this town 
dated only from the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Now m recent excavations in Pate by 
the Lamu Museum, cited by Wilson, a singlo, 
well-positioned test pit has shown a 
sequence extending to the ninth oen : 
Therefore claims by Chittick, based on a e 
test pit and published in this volume, that 
Mogadishu dates only to the twelfth century 
should be treated with considerable caution. 
Understandmg of settlement development can 
only oome from systematio sampling strategy. 
thame stressed in this volume is the 
relationship between the coastal and mamland 
groups. Their ınterd œ is ably demon- 
strated by Dr. Ylvisaker in her study of the 
ivory trade of the Lamu archipelago and 
hinterland for which sho has uncovered a 
number of new sources. The paper by Dr. Stiles 
of the hunting peoples of this same region gives 
some indication of the social organization of 
the Boni and others involved in this trade. 
(Incidentally a very sunilar version of this 
paper was also published by Dr. Stiles, un- 
ated, in Africa, 51/4.) Dr. Parkin's paper 
vides new information on the soco- 
ical background between the agricultural 
groups and coastal peoples. In a new m 
tation of the Shiraxi myth, J. De Vere 
sees its function as j 
tron among certain mai ups. 
In a more recent paper (Internacional Journal 
of African Historical Studies, xvi, 3, 1983, 
455-85) Allen goes even further and suggests 
that the Shirazi myth هد‎ only an Isalmization 
of the Shungwaya myth, commonly held by 
the Bajuni, some Swahil, and the north-east 
coastal Bantu groups. These conclusions have 
been hotly disputed and it is clear that the 
Shirazi problem will remain one of the most 
thorny issues in East African coastal history. 
Dr. Bhepherd's solution is thet the Shira 
brothers are southern Arabian Shanfs, while 
Dr. Chittick, on the bass of his excavation at 
Manda, concludes that Persian settlement from 
Siraf (the port of Shrrax) is involved. 

There m much new material here that will 
make this essential reading for research in 
East African coastal society. It هد‎ useful to 
have ın one place contributions from a number 
of different flelds, even with some omissions, 
such as historical linguistios, oral traditions, 
and recent work on ooastal oeramios; and 
even though they do not necessarily form a 
single theme—the East African coast is too 
large and the study of it too immature as yet 
to produce a coherent synthesis. The volume 
ts well produced (but lacks an index and in- 
aludes a number of misprints). The publishers 
and editors are to be ted on a handy, 
low-priced publication in which the mde 
diversity of ourrent opinion has been expressed 
and usefully presented for ori&oel study. 
Kirkman's own achievement as an arohaeolo- 
gat is to have set out clearly all the data from 
which he drew his oonclumons. It is fitting 
therefore that his Festschrift should be 
similarly eclectic in content. 

MARK HOETON 
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did Yoruba barrow it from ? TE لو‎ mar 


that, as a creolist, Bickerton 
should deny the existence of a creole ' oon- 
tanuum' based not only on & common 
‘ African’ substratum but also on a network 
of linguistio contacts during and since the 
slave-trade. Noting, a parently with sarprise, 
that Hawaiian and bean creoles share 
oertain grammatical morphemes, he states 
categorically that their speakers ‘have never 
been in contact’ and that ‘ there is no poesi- 
bility ’ of any connexion. That there are close 
between Black American E 

and the Caribbean (and West African) - 
based creoles us no longer seriously in doubt, 
but if speech among the mixed population of 
Hawai, after American annexation in 1808, 
was in some way immune from the linguistio 
influence of Blaok Americans, then the onus is 
on Bickerton to demonstrate this. 

On his rejeotion of any historical transfer of 
creole features to Hawau, Bickerton erecta his 
tall h; that (1) the ' inventiveness ' of 


followed a 
pattern of ‘invention’ which hiis rg 


an ad from ‘ te 

materia , and that (2) the possession of this 
o, implica dut menial droles 

a lies that mental development 

Sra be maaan in the genetically transmitted 

bio- for the human species. 

At point, Bickerton leaves the domain of 


oreole languages, and moves on to make further 
pronounoements about acquisition in 
childhood, for example: ‘ just as the child does 
not need mother to learn, so he could not learn 
with a myriad of mothers rf he did not have the 
genetic that alone enables him to take 
advantage of her teachmg’ (p. 140). The first 
part of this statement stems from his oon- 
victaon that the first generation of creole 
ers had mothers unable to teach their 
to speak. He is able to overlook the 
fact that all their mothers can be assumed to 
have spoken at least pibe nd fluently, 
and that he had himself o earlier in the 
same volume, that all the older, locally-born 
speakers of Hawaiian creole whom he inter- 
viewed had been bilingual m childhood (p. 28). 
دا‎ Tj ee ات‎ 
case, becomes implausible when one con- 
s dta the ease and speed with which young 
children have mastered in recent years the 
complexities of the Rubik cube or of computer- 
neither (we may presume) 
been specifically dif d for in our 
bio-program ’. 
DAVID DALBY 


H. G. Kirppensere and others (ed.): 


Commemorative figures: papers pre- 
sented to Dr. Th. P. van Baaren on the 


occasion of Ms seventieth birthday, 
May 13, 1982. (Vinble religion 
Annual for iconography, 
Vol. 1.) ix, 0 Illustra 


Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1962. Guilders 72. 
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itself. The author is straining to 
mi stele the independent creation of = 
new -based creole in Hawaii, but even 
if his istio evxlenoe were more sold he 
would need to demonstrate also that the seeds 
of the creole had not blown across the sea from 
the American mainland. In discussing the use 
of items m Hawaiian Creole 
such as the verbal auxiliaries bin and 
go, or the pre-infinitive use of fo, he fails to 
note their pre-exmtenoe m Black American 
Erb (al in Wost African Krio). 
ed that he has rovealed, in Hawaii, 
‘some unique, creative force at work in the 
creation of creoles’, Bickerton moves on to a 
more general view of oreole languages. He 
dismisses possible opponents with contempt, 
including ' em oal plodders ', ‘ unglamorous 
drudges involved only in linguistic descrip- 
tion, and ‘ substratomaniacs ’ who discern in- 
fluences from West African languages m the 
development of creoles. As a self-proclaimed 
* theorist ', he ts us with much food for 
categorical statement (p. 50) 


oompetible with that structure cannot be 
borrowed '. The reader is left to ponder the 
reconciliation of this pronouncement with the 
later observation (p.208) that ‘ Language 
systems are wholes, and earlier parts neces- 
sarily get mutated to acoommodats later 


Unfortunately, So duae e Mese 
also flexible approach of this volume reflects the 
author's undoubtedly sincere attempt to prove 
& theory which he appears y to have 
formulated. He dismisses the importano of 
West African and Bantu influences on English- 
based creoles on the grounds that there are too 
many Áfnoan languages for any one to have 
served as & substratum for * Atlantic’ 
oreoles in general. He ignores the faot that 


most of these languages belong to the seme 
Niger-Congo language family, many of 
the characteristios m on, but he covers 


the 
not 


himeelf m any case: even lÊ we aces 
entire substratum osse, the situation 
substantively changed ; the first creale 
tion has merely aoquired the kind of that 
it was to aoquire, and saved itself 
the trouble, مه‎ to speak, of having to invent 
something equivalent '. 

ibn di does in fact discuss one wide- 
spread ‘ Afrioan ’ feature in detail (although he 
attributes it only to Yoruba), being the 
emphasis of a main verb by the use of a stabili- 
n s ‘verb’ in sentence-initial position 
(p.52) Using Guyanese creole to exem 

e use of this feature in the Carib 
(e.g. a ni Jan bin sii wan umar: ‘John had 
seen a woman") he involves himself in a 
complex on &bout the application of 
movement rules to V. Knowledge of Afrioan 
examples would have su that ه‎ 
stabilmed verbal nown is here mtroduoed for 


from Yorube sets up an infinite regress: where 
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H. J. W. Drijvers, m ‘Sanctuaries and social 
safety: the iconography of divine peace in 
Hellenistac Syria ', discusses the reconstructed 
giant lion, peacefully protecting a gazelle, in 
the sanctuary of the Arcbian goddess All&t in 
Palmyra, the theme of divine oe 
(also reflected, of oourse, in Hosea 2, Isaiah 11, 
eto.) in iconography, ritual and the social 
funcion of asylum. Here we are more 
concerned symbolration than with any 
usual sense of commemcration. 

H. 0. Kip m ^Zu emem normativen 
Symbol 7 : CAS ttelte Pferd ’, 

the mgnifloancs of the saddled but 
rideriess horse m the Shr'ite Ashura ritual 
which commemorates the ‘ passion ' of Husain. 
He traces the phy back to the horses 
of gods and divme kinge and argues that thus 
image هد‎ still charged with its ancent power. 
Here at last we are m the entre of the semantic 
field of commemoration, and the article is an 
af ioonologioal inter- 


.G. in ‘ The symbolism of the body 
in Inuit culture’, illumirates the mythic bases 
of rituals in this Eskinm tribe, but without 
mentioning commemoration. J. G. Platvoet, 
m ‘ Commemoration by communication: Akan 
funerary terracottas’, accepts the word but 


H. te Velde, in ‘ Commemoration in Ancient 
Egypt’, gives a clear and useful summary of 
his vast subject, which of course dominates 
ancent Egyptian culturs as known from its 


Yorube iconography’, again us farther 
away from the normal sanses of commemora- 
tion in his discussion of the mythioel bases and 
social functions of his subject. 
Altogether, this is a 
instructive group of papers, the value of which 
is not impaired by the foregoing criticism on 
grounds of unclear oolerenoe. Subsequent 


ing and most 


volumes of this Annual a to be awaited with 
high expectations. 
ROBERT MURRAY 
NOTICES 
&noe, be thought ripe for a recasting, 
it is instead off: us ir an version. 
The format is that of the augmented 


by a list of tables, an anal ztio table of contenta, 


a translator's preface, name abbrevia- 
tions, an a of i of Bemitio 
scripta, as as a biblicura and an index 
of authors. The whole is with exten- 


slve marginal annotation, but ahorn of the 
appendix (Brockelmann) >n Ugaritic added to 
the 1968 reprint. As in the original edition, 
Sprachproben from Akkadian, Hebrew, Ara- 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Institute of Religious Iconography of 
the State Univermty of Gronmgen appro- 
priately chose, for the first issue of its Annual, 
to honour Professor Th. P. van Baaren, the 
successor of G. van der Leeuw in the chair of 
History of Religions at Groningen. The guiding 
Idee of the Annual is outlined in the intro- 
duction, which emphagzes the importance of 
nob visual images and other 
symbolic forms of expression in the study of 


religions. A tely, the volume is rıohly 
supplied with ise iastrations occupying 
58 pages. Though the contributions mostly 
reflect the influence of Lévi-Straussian struo- 
turalism, the plee made in the introduction 
also echoes that made by Marcel Jousse in his 

umous) L’ Anthropologie du geste (Para, 
1974-8), though without mentioning him. The 
theme chosen for Vol 1, ‘Commemorative 
figures ', can offer rich material for either oon- 
ception of anthropological study of religions ; 
but oommemoration so many forms and 
aspects that it may be difficult to grve coherent 
unity to a collection of occasional essays, 

oularly when, as in a Festschrift, some 

om must be allowed to contributors to 
write on what they choose. 

Ta tlie: present butanoa, auis; oonbributions 
seem rather remotely related to commemora- 
tion, whereas others suggest à very broad 
understandıng of the term. If thematic 
was desired, 15 would have been useful to have 
an introductory article tho senses, 
forms and functions (religious and soolal) of 
commemoration. As it is, if this collection is 
& through its title, the reader cannot 
but be frequently puxxled. The term seems to 
be stretched till rt is almost indistinguishable 
from symbolræation, and it هد‎ only m the 
penultimate essay, on Ancient Egypt, that we 
come near to eran تست یمس‎ 

To review contents in order: V. Arnol- 
dus-Sohroder, in ‘A oommemorable Baiga’, 
describes the foundation m of the Baiga in 
Madhya Pradesh (Cen India); here we 
have * commemoration ' in the non-historical 
sense. I. P. van den Bosch, in ‘ Yama, the god 
on the black buffalo’, traces the d 
a HIN Ero ایبول سا‎ 
from the Vedio literature on, with & dıs- 
cussion of ioonography, rı illustrated. 
Commemoration as such is y mentioned ; 
implicitly it is understood as the relationship 
of to what is symbolized. 


SHORT 

GorrumeLr BxnasrRABSER: Introduction 
to the Somihic : text specimens 
and ical sketches. Translated 


with notes and bibliography and an 
appendiz on the scripts by Peter T. 
Daniels. xxiii, 276 pp. Winona Lake, 
Indiana: Kisenbrauns, 1983. $29.50 
(paper $19.50). 


eg less, 66 fae Ghee e oe 


SHORT NOTIORS 


analysis (forthooming) of Arabio üm/atäm 
found the concepts mherent in Hebrew ddim 
particularly valuable: the notions of ‘ guilt’ 
and cspecully of ' expiation’ are oertamly 
evident in the Arabic no aterial, though not 
without the ambivalence that obtains between 
* arime ' and ' punishment’. 


J WAWNSBROUGH 


R. W. J. Austin (tr.): Ibn al- Arabi: 
The bezels of wisdom. (Classics of 
Western Spirituality.) xviii, 302 pp. 
New York, eto.: Paulist Prees, 
[1980]. $7.95. 

This ogreful, fluent and readable translation 
of the Fusÿs al-Hikam by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(1165-1240) will be ا‎ by Arabists and 
by students of Islamic thought in the Middle 

This هد‎ the first time that this major 
work of Süfism, one of the high-water marks 
of Islamic thought, has been translated into 

English. Titus Burckhardt, who has published 

a partial translation of ıt has contributed the 

Dr. Austin commences with an intro- 
uction on the life and religious background of 

Ibn al-'Arabi, although he makes it very clear 

that he would prefer the great m ystio to speak 

directly to the reader. “I consider that his 
system of thought ıs original enough to merit 
presentation without the further complication 
of detailed Seats philosophical, and 

mystical oomparuons ' 4: 

Dus hb Babes wit is viewpoint, all 
the same, it is probebly a mistake to publish 
this translation without any glossary what- 
soever. The student buyer, let alone the 

reader, would be glad of a little help. 
or example, on p. 268 we read, ‘ The wisdom 
of Khàhd b. Sin&n resides in the faot that, ın 
hus mission, he manifested the Prophethood of 
the Isthmus. Ho olaime that he would reveal 
what was there [at the Isthmus] only after his 
death. It was therefore ordered he be 
disinterred. When he was asked about the 
matter, he revealed that its regimen was in the 
form of this world, by which ıt may be known 
that what the apostles said in their worldly 
lives was true’. 

It is to be doubted whether a student, who 
knows little about Süfism, or even the by-ways 
of Islam, will make any sense of a such 
as this. True, Kh&lid b. SinAn is en in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, yet here he is thrice 
mentaoned in the index and is nowhere 
described as a n. There is no note, how- 
ever brief. The us (barzakh) receives only 
the barest of attention. 

There هد‎ much of real value here. It is a 
worthy tranalation, althongh the absence of 
helpful notes is to be regretted. 

E T. ۰ 


Henry CORBIN : foal time and 
Ismaili gnosis. mic Texts and 
Contexts.) x, 212 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul ی‎ [and] Islamic Pub- 
lications, 1983. £11.05 (paper £6.95). 


This attractively ted book, publiahed 
under the auspices of the Institute of Ismaili 
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مداصت پا Laco‏ سام Virgo‏ 

ue of the North-West Semitac languages 
that have become so prominent in the 
smoe 1928. These are offered in the b 

useful bibliography and to some extent zd 

ted m the marginalia, But it might well 

be asked whether, in 1088, ماما سم‎ din 
Semitic languages could dispense with U; 

Phoenician, and the fascinating forms o ud 


insoriptional Aramalo und Hebrew, quite apart, 


from cant data on the 
development of Arabic and its many eer. 
festations. From the point of view of language 
teaching, the innova here is the introduo- 
tion of original scripts for the Sprackproben, as 
well as an appendix (pp. 235-60) retailing 
some (1) of the eccentricities of Bemitio ortho- 
phy (Ugarito is, for exemple, rather badly 
denied. Phoenician is diamayingly 
nn). Er &ll these, Akkadian is the moet 
y articulated. The hibliography is 
as valuable as oould be expected in eleven 
pages (pp. 264-74), following as ıt does the 
ee ee ablication. All in all, 
the exercise 1s use ough one might be 
permitted to regret that a reading knowledge 
of German is no longer the ineluctable key to 
Semito philology. J. WANSBROUGH 


JACOB MIGROM: Studies in oultio 
theology and terminology. (Studies in 
Judaism and Late Antiquity, Vol. 36.) 
xii, 172 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1983. Qul ders 68. 


This volume contains 15 of Professor 
Milgrom's on oultio termm pub- 
lished over 20 years, in most oases 
emended and bibliographioally updated, but 
without cross-reference between its constituent 
parts that could have enhanoed the presenta- 
tion. That apert, the reprint 15 most weloome, 
since the whole provides an invaluable lexioon 
(an index wo also have been helpful) of 
some of the most problematic locutions in 
Hebrew scripture. his Preface (new) tho 
author argues (persuasively) the antiqui 
the Priestly Code and reminds us of ai 
hausen’s erroneous interpretation of the same 
data. This refinement was of course possible 
not merely fresh and careful scrutiny, 
bat also by a of source matarials for the 
ancient Near East not accessible to the latter. 
Milgrom's method is well known and exem- 
dui statistical موی‎ entation 

oement of terms, E 

by Aw, and detection of the‏ بر 
m C woutiant tune, e.g. 0004,‏ بسن د S‏ 
are oon aet out. The relation of T‏ 

to Af’ is rather more complex, here (pp. 1533 
aided by analysis of the term &gk (!) ی‎ 
P 124, n. 11) to the author's later (1978) Cult 
conectence ÍAVOUrS & 


HS even of Ugaritio, where however the 

us and di (af. most 

, rrr, iv, 6 and 27), in any oase 

Bi nl by Mig (bu p: 8,n. 6). And yet, 
Ugaritio, 


I have in my own 
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the tation of the text is the reappearance 


of typesetting in place «f the cally 
reproduced ipt sed in the and 
Fourth Sw All oonoerned with 
Islamic studies will wien to offer their thanks 


and congratulations to Pearson on his meticu- 
lous accomplishment o a further instalment 
of this impreearve work 

P. AL HOLT 


RucHagD C. Martı (ed.): Islam in 
looal contexts. (Contributions to Asian 
Studies, Vol. 17.) xi, 118 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1982. 

Nine articles ranging in 1 from 4j to 
18 pages comprise ths vanable volume of 
primarily a&nthropologi»aly onented studies 
of culturally specific -orms of Islam. Dale 


Eickelman initiates the work by & 
survey of the basio questions Ee dier © 

in hs ' The sudy of Islam in local 
contexts’. Riokelman sees the future of such 


studies exemplifled in r-oent works 


and political context. 
In ‘ Reflections on Muslim poetry’, 
Annemarie Schimmel treats ‘assimilation of 


Bruce Lawrence deals with ‘Islam in 

the function of institutional Sufiam in 
lalamization of  Rajesthan, Gujurat 
Kashmir’, a study Emited to the period 
A.D. 1200 to 1500 wien Sfifism y 
structured with orders, leaders, territories and 


century India: the reformist standard of 
Mawlink Thinawi's Bist Zewar' by Barbera 


indi ble from the Chinese ex in 
-oriented activities. Jin Yijius The 
in in China’ is a rather elementary article 


but yet one which provides ۶ of 
یج و زا ندرب‎ not پا‎ LA da 
English. It seams qute amazing that the 
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Studies, brings together three lectures delivered 
by Henry Corbin, the first two at the annual 

os conferenoes and the third at & oon- 
ferenoe under the auspices of the 
Aooad Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome. The 
three lectures have already been published m 
French and two have appeared in English. 
The first, ‘Cyolical time in Maxzdaism and 
Ismailiem ' was published in Man and time: 


and transformation : pere from the Branos 
Yearbooks (idem, Vol 5, 1964); the third, 
‘From the gnosis of antiquity to Ismali 
gnosis’ in 1957, although this is the first time 
that it ap in ish, admirably trans- 
lated ا‎ W. Home Fach of these 
lectures demonstrates the expert knowledge 
of Henry Corbin in Gnosticism, the religions 
of anctent Iran, Christian Gnosticism and 
the thought of the 
The ۳ subjects presented here are 
clearly interre and although specialists 
will diede most value from the topios which 
are presented, the notion of cyolical tame in 
Iamaili hiero-history, the docetistio baok- 
ground of Ismaili gnosis and the possibility 
of historical contact betwen the gnostic move- 
ments of late Antiquity and e Ixsmailham, 
there is also sufficient of analysis 
illustrative detail, both historical and religious, 
to warrant a oareful study by all who are 
concerned with religious studies, more - 
ally those for whom Shl'ite Islam and its 
with Christian Gnosticism and ancient 
ian beliefs are of central importance in 
their research. There is a index. 
The work has 0 ing of depth, the 
concentration, and the of the 1 
of Professor Massignon whom Professor Cor 
suooeeded at the École Pratique des Hautes 
Études. The oare taken over the publication 
of this book merits special praise. 
H. T. N. 


J.D. PrAnBON (comp.) : Index Islamous 
1976-1980. 2 vols. Part 1: ۰ 


Part 2: Monographs. xlii, 539 pp.; 
[xii], 348 pp. London: Mansell Bab 
ishing, 1983. £30. 


It is now & of & century since the 
original volume of Index Islamicus was 
lished. It and rts successors have indeed 
an i e bibliographical tool of 
research. Smoe the previous volume, 
the pe 1971 to 1975, appeared in 1977, 

cation has been continued in the form of 

quarterly Index Islamious. Titles which 
have appeared in this (with a few additions) 
have now been cumulated in the present two 
volumes, Index Islamious with a 
fifth supplement, although the term does not 
a on the title-page. The second volume, 
which lists monographs, represents a laudable 
innovation, since these were not induded in 
the original volume or Supplements. 
The arrangement follows the system used in 
earlier volumes. A pleasing improvement in 
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pleted, we are promised a biography of Arnauld 
d’Abbedie. 
EDWARD ULLEMDORFF 


CHRISTINE WoopHmap: Ta‘left-rade’s 
Sehnämes himäyün: a history of the 


Ottoman campaign into Hungary 1593— 
94. iche Untersuch ; 
Bd. 82.) vii, 421 pp. Berlin: us 


Schwarz Verlag, 1983. 


Mehmed ibn Mehmed el-Fen&rt, known as 
Ta‘liki-side, was one of those numerous 
Ottoman officials of middle rank who left 
behind literary works which survive, often onl 
in single manuscripts, and usually unpublish: 
and whose life, career and works usually repe 
careful investigation. Ta‘liki-side 
seems to have had an interesting carver, 
spanning the last four decades of the sixteenth 
oen : from 1562 to 1574 as dab in the 
household of tho ghsäde Murkd (the future 
Murad IIT) at Manisa, and from the accession 
of his patron to c. 1600 as a secretary in the 
disds-i humdyan, with oocasional tours of duty 
as takrir bitibi in the provmces, as sefer 
kütibi during some campaigns of the Ottoman- 
Safavid war of 1578-90, in (1584), and 
as personal secretary to the oman oom- 
mander-in-chief Ozdemir ‘Osmän Page, in the 
Tabriz campaign of the followmg year. There- 
after, from around 1580 until his death in 
Hungary c. 1599, he held office as #ehndmeci or 
court historiographer, a post which entailed 
his perticrpataon as war historian in the 
Hungarian campaigns of 1698 4 and ۰ 

It um to thi last stage in his career that we 
owe the Sehname-1 humdyin, an ornate account 


of the first campaign of the Long War, Suocess- 
fully undertaken by the Grand Vizier Sinän 
Pasa against the cally-placed Habsburg 


strategi 

fortress of Raab (Hung. Gyor, T. Yanik) m 
1594. The Sehndme-t hümäyün oxusts (despite 
assertions to the contrary by Babinger, GOW, 
168, and following him, Levend, (azavet- 
nameler, 95-6), in a singlo tian t of 128 
folios ın the Turk vo Eserleri Murom, 
Istanbul. It has now achieved publication for 
the first time thanks to the offorts of its present 
editor, Dr. Chnstine Woodhead, who prepared 
the text origmally as a doctoral thes:s in the 
University of Edmburgh. Hor edition follows 
a form familiar from other, oontinental 
dissertations published in recent voars in the 
seme senes: namely, a short mtroduction to 
the author and his work, followed (pp. 27-0 
by an extended epitome of the work oombin 
with & running oommentary on it, and a 
20-page cesay ApP- 71-92) on Ta‘liki-xide’s 
li style. us far part 1 of the work. 
Part 2 (pp. 101—421) contains a full trans- 
onption-text of the MS. There are no facsimiles 
of even sample pages of the MS, and no index 
is provided. 


O. J. I 
DonorggA Dupa: Islamische Hand- 
schriften 1. Perssche H 1 


2 vols. (Üsterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Phil-hist. Kl. 
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translation of the Qur'ün in China was not 
npa opon عات ساعن‎ Moe: 
the latter of the oighteonthi situr: 

Axim Nanji moves discussion to ' Ritual 
and symbolic aspects of Islam in Afrıoan 
contexts’ and combines, in & rather off-hand 
and brief manner, consideration of the West 
African novelist Camara Laye and East 
African Iemä‘ilis. Nanji argues that both 
topics reveal the tension in modern Islam 
created in periods of cultural transition. A final 
and very note by Marilyn Waldman is 
entitled The popular appeal of the prophetio 
paradigm in West Afmoa’ and discusses the 
nineteenth-oentury Hausa Uthman dan 
Fodio and the use of the life of Muhammad as 

context. 


& paradigm, y in & literary 
ی‎ tion i aatal Da ad Cai 


Most 
studies concerned with -East Asia, a 
rather surprising and disappointing omission. 


A. RIPPIN 


ARNAULD D’ABBADIM: Doure ans de 
séjour dans la Haute-Éthiopie (Abys- 
sme) Tome 3*9: Introduction, 
édition, notes ei inder par Jeanne- 


Marie Allier. (Studi e Testi, 304.) 
. xvi, 288 pp. Città del Vaticano: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1983. 


The first two volumes of this valuable 

blicatson were noticed m BSOAS, xiv, 1982, 

4-15. In her interesting introduction 
Madame Allier provides some new information 
about Arnauld’s personal life, his first marriage 
to an Ethiopian lady and, after his return to 
France, a second marriage to a much younger 
American lady who survived until 1928. It rs 
from عوط‎ two granddaughters that Madame 
Allier received much of intelligence. 


of mformation about the life and 
of mid nineteenth century Ethiopia. It wa 
mode of lfe and an ethos which survived deep 


into the twentieth oen . While browsing m 
the present volume I. oocasion to edit for 
publican some inya letters penned in the 
early 1940s. The نج‎ blena, the atmosphere, 


and the entire texture of life seemed virtually 
unchanged. 

We encounter, 1n the course of d’A.’s travels 
im the Dabra Tabor-Gondar region, many of 
the great alities of that era, Wavzaro 
Manan AT. Dejatoh Seyum, Dejatoh Goahu 
and lly Ras Ali and his Court. Arnauld 
d'Abbadie meeta Bell and Plowden and sets 
out on his ین‎ among the Gallas. His 


descriptions of charms and seductive 
powers of Galla ladies are vivid, restrained. 
Altogether the narrative is both entertaining 


and mstructive, and éfhiopisants will be grato- 
ful to Madame Allier for making this ample 
material available m such a convenient and 
well edited form. Onoe her labours on the 
publication of these voyages have been com- 
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of the Deocan around the second century ۰ 
Ch. rv deals with the chronological problems 
of the era of the seven rgis who in this function 
are associated with the seven major stars of the 
Great Bear. 

Part 2, which has the overall title ‘ Mytho- 
logical, philosophical end mystical traditions’, 
contains five enters on the mythic mgnifl- 
canoe of the seven res in their activities on 
earth, ther celestial forms and, as a kind of 
codio, their identiflogzion with the prünas and 
the orifices of the human head—a metaphor 
that appears to be oonrected with the soma rite 
and which does not survive the Vedio period. 

This two-part treatment inevitably involves 
some repetition and t e author has striven to 
be as comprehensive ws possible. He has pro- 
duoed a valuable werk of reference, Which 
makes ıt all the more i ins that the index 
has no entry for any of the Class One rps. 
Presumably the justifcation قد‎ that the only 
appropriate reference for them would be 
' passim ’, but even soit would be useful if one 
could be directed tc all the major stories 
about, say, Jamadagn: without having to turn 
over every in the book. Otherwise 
Motilal Banarm hrve produced the book 
very respectably with a remarkably short list 
of oorrigenda. As always with Indian book 
production the binding هد‎ somewhat suspect. 


I. M. P. R. 


B. N. Purr: History of Indian adminis- 
tration. Vol. m: Modern period. xi, 
350 PP. New Delhi: unshiram 
Manoharlal, 1982 Rs. 120. 
This is the third volume of Dr. Pur's 

of Indian administration, concerned with the 

Bntish od. As administration is the frame- 

work of the state, some background knowledge 

of rts function 1s necessary for any understand. 
ing of the cf the od. This is 
particularly true of Entish where the 
controlling authority was far away, so that the 
government (of necestity) became a govern- 
ment of writing—e ing was recorded. 

This means that the system was organized in 

a more regular way than at home, and also 

that ıt was basically mmple, though perhaps 

oompliogted m its det-ils and elaborate ın rts 
procedures, and oan therefore be sanly under- 
stood when pro ted. a text- 
book of this Éa baasi oh Tey wide reading 
of secondary books ard printed souroem, but 
not on any new there هد‎ need for 
clarity ın arrangement, and the method 
ado by the author is unfortunately rather 

and repetitive, without 5 firm 
chronological base, bci assuming & conmder- 
able degree of kmowlsdge of the history of 
period on the part of tbe reader. There are also 

Iur extensive notes end references following 

chapter (making up about one-fifth of 
the book) oon nformation which might 
perhaps have been incorporated in the 
text. The scope of government was much 
wider in India than in Britam, and many 
important areas of administration are omitted 
from this volume, which هر‎ restricted to oon- 
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Denkschriften, 167. Bd. Verbffent- 
lichungen der Kommission fur Schrift- 
und Buchwesen des Mittelalters, 
Reihe 1. Die illuminierten Hand- 
schriften und Inkunabeln der Öster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek, Bd. 4.) 
367 pp., 20 pp., 278 plates. Wien: 
Verlag der Üsterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1983. 08 2800, 
DM 400. 


The work 1s part of & project to catalogue 
all the illuminated MSS and mounsbula of the 
Austrian National Library, the successor to 
the Kaiserliche-konighche Bibliothek. This, 
the Perman section, covers 11] rtems, nearly & 
quarter of which once belonged to Von 

er. They include MSS, albums and 
single sheets, in date from the famous 
pharmaceutical of a.H. 447/A.D. 1085-6 in 
the hand of Asadi Tal to an illuminated copy 
of the lithograph of N&mr al-Din Shkh's diary 
of his third journey to Europe. Provenanoes 
range from Turkey to the Deccan. Decorative 
illumination of any mgnifloance هد‎ treated 
almost as fully as pictorial mmiatures. 
Detailed descriptions and commentaries are 
supplemented by thorough indexes, including 
&n 100nogr&phio one, and 2 generous provision 
of plates. 

A. H. MOETON 


JOHN E. Mrromnes: Traditions of the 
seven rgis. xx, 350 pp., front., map. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidas, 1982. 
Rs. 125. 


This book w an extended version of Dr. 
Mitohmer’s Ph.D. thems, presented at SOAS 
in 1976, and هر‎ an 1mmensely detailed account 
of the role and function of the rms in Indian 
tradition from the earhest Vedio texts to the 
most recent Purkpas, drawing evidence also 
from some clasmos] Tamil works. Anyone who 
has ever been concerned with the bewildermg 
mutations of Puranic rgi-lista will be grateful 
for the ion of sources which occupies 
Part 1 of the book, entitled ' Text-historicel 
traditions’. The first two chapters trace the 
development of an original Vedio list in which 
the seven ryis are fairly consistently named as 
Vidvimutra, Jamadagni, Bharadväja, Gotama, 
At, Vamsthe and pe, and which هد‎ 
replaced in the Epios and early Pur&nas by the 
septet of Marioli, Atm, Angiras, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratu and Vasstha. All of these 
under the alternative titles of Prajäpatis or 
'Mind-born sons of Brahma’ and with the 
addition of well-known names like B and 
Nérada oan be extended indefinitely to clusters 
of eight or nine or 21 or more. A further 
elaboration found m the Harivaméa and other 
later Puräpas assigns a te list of seven 
Tis to each manvaniara. oh. m Artohiner 
argues plaumbly that many of the replacements 
of the second list may have been created in 
order to legitimize Brahman gotras that had 
become dominant m the Sétevibans kingdom 
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conventional usage: «T for xT (acca, p. 421), 
aq for ۴۲ ( , p. 818). Widespread use of 
the virüm to avoid the necessity of oonjunot 
characters قر‎ particularly regrettable in forms 


such as afra (p. 174), where the 1-kar graphi- 
cally intersects the two components of & 
conjunot. 

BUPHET SNELL 


L. K. L. Saw: Chinese society $n rural 
Malaysia: a local history of the 
Chinese in Tits, Jelebu. van, 197 pp., 
plate, map. Oxford, .م6۲‎ ۰ 0 
University Press, 1983. £17.50. 


This short book covers the history of the 
Chinese in Tita from about 1870 to 1960. It سد‎ 
not really an &ooount of Chinese society but 
rather an old-fashioned chronological, political 
history. The reader قد‎ taken through the major 
phases of development—tin-mmming, agrı- 
oulture and rubber planting, Japanese occupe- 
tion, Em cy, post-Emergency. Some 
emphasis is hid on the importance of seoret 
societies 1n political organization, but the treat- 
ment of their o tions 18 somewhat super- 
floisl. This 18 a bland work, not uninteresting 
but with no depth of analyms or fresh insights 
to give ıt sitters, 

HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Daym K. WyATT and ALEXANDER 
WoopsrDE (ed). Moral order and the 
question of change: essays on South- 
east Asan thought. (Yale University 
Southeast Ama Studies. Monograph 
Series No. 24) vu, 413 pp. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies, 1982. 


This stimulating collection of seven very 
different papers first given at a workshop held 
at Cornell University m 1078 marks a further 
step in the development of Western appre- 
ciation of the traditions and patterns of South- 
East Asian thought. The level of soholarship 
of each of the eesays indicates clearly their 
authors’ thorough of the materials at 
thar disposal and sets a high standard for 
subsequent work in an as yet developing area 
of study. 

David K. bi hah ‘The “Subtle Revolu- 
tion so King a I of Siam’ argues that 
the founder of the Chakri dynasty established 
a now relationship between the throne and the 
people from that whioh had existed under the 

revious order. ‘Songs at the edge of the 
orest: peroeption of order in three Cambodian 
texts’ by Devid P. Chandler delineates the 
sense of moral amb that developed in 
the thought of man ers in the 1850s. 
The third essay, Michael Aung Thwin’s 
‘Prophecies, omens and dialogue: tools of 
the trade in Burmese historiography’, does 
not really address the question of moral order 
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aderations of the role of the home government, 
to the central, provinoial, and district adminis- 
trations, to accounts of the police and judiciary, 
and to the development of services. Discussion 
of secretariat o tion, of army administre 
ton, of finan: Administration, of law reform, 
of local self-government, of the administration 
of education, health, and famine relief, and of 
the internal administration of the Indian states, 
have all been left for & later volume. Within 
these limits this volume oontams much ım- 
formation, with summaries of administrative 
systems and of the various changes which took 

lace from tame to time. But we are not told 

ow the system actually worked in pra&otioe. 
And this is what, in any history of Indian 
administration, wo really want to know. 

M. D. WAINWRIGHT 


V. R JAGANNATHAN.  Prayog aur 


prayog. [Use and usage.] x, 402 pp. 
+1 p. errata, 2 charte. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1981 ۰ 
1983]. Rs. 100, £11. 


Thi alphebetically-arranged manual of 
current Hindi usage is to be weloomed as a 
useful and pioneering work. The wide range 
of entries includes on the one hand analysis of 
morphology and grammar, with some especi- 
ally interesting observations on verbal aspect, 
and on the other & more general discussion of 

onal spoken styles. e author aoknow- 
1 (p. 1v) that mänak or ' standard’ Hindi 
18 & concept of limited usefulness, and wisely 
avoids too prescriptive an approach. The 
modus 18 to some extent & hybnd of 
traditional Indian vydkarama and Western 
linguistic theory: there are Partndges in the 
air here, and Fowlers not far behind. The 
debt to 18 apparent not only in the 
use of concepts and terms (wdhär 
anuväd, p.63, being recognized as a loan 
translation of ‘loan translation "), but also in 
the author's own prose style: the medium is 
(unwittingly) the message. Purely Indian 
syntax would surely prefer the pemphrams of 
a relative-correlative oonstruotion to the 
oumbersome jumble of a phrase such as 
a ke mddhyam se kim cühne val 
ke he (p. 7); and the enigma of the book's title 
can be resolved only m terms of English 
meanings, as explamed s.v. : 

The author هد‎ on the staff of the Central 
Institute of Hindi, and many usages discussed 
or employed here have official sanction: 
certain of them, however, cannot be regarded 
as weloome addrtions to the language. Ram- 
pent Banskrixation is, of course, & far 
accompls, but various printmg conventions 
followed here are not yet standard practice and 
may yet be held at bay. In JagannAthan’s 
usage the Devanagari numerals have been 
replaced by Arabic ones, and the sole item of 
Indien punctuation, the danda, has given way 
to the ‘Roman’ full stop. T phies 
adopted here often represent the lowest 
oommon denominator of typesetters’ oon- 
venienoe, and are a distanct retrogression from 
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the Aosa: to refer to their own proverbs and 
an analyms of the sccial in which 
these are used, the mah body of the volume is 
devoted to the presentation of the individual 
items of the corpus. Each proverb is grven 
first in Moore, using the official orthography 
adopted by the Comnusmon for Voltaic 
guages, followed by a word for word French 
translation which parallels the Moore syntax, 
then a much freer translation ın more ' correct ' 
French. After this there is for each proverb & 
lexical commentary a med at olarying tho 
Henning of Meg ات‎ which are not easily 
renderable ch. giving the ongin of 
particular words or phases and posing fu 
various meanings of polysemio words 
comes a fairly exteneve commentary which 
ae the origin of particular images, pro- 
vides essential ethnographic background ın- 
formation and ns con the 
, and notes ary variant forms of the 
proverb. And finally there is an important 
section describing the context of situation in 
which the proverb m question is employed, 
whioh often contains a considerable amount of 
incidental information about the everyday life 
of the Aloem. 

In a final chapter the author seaks to analyse 
the strategy of the Mc proverb and explain 
the bes: of tho pleamre it gives to the user 
and rts somal A comprehensive 
bibl phy and an inlex, usefully subdivided 
2000 to actors, subject-matter, ete., oom- 
pletes a volume which is well laid out, clearly 
printed and strongly bound. Altogether this us 


a thoroughly oom survey and a model of 
how a corpus of this tzpe should be presented 
and analysed. 


JAMES BYXOK 


ANTONIO CARRERE: The -of the 

Cape Verde Islards: exploitation and 

on. Trarslated from the Por- 

tuguese and editea by Christopher Fyfe. 

x, 224 pp. London: C. Hurst and 
Co., 1982. ۰ 


Christopher Fyfe's translation of António 
Carreira's study of emigration from the Cape 
Verde islands هد‎ verr welcome. There is a 
وت زد هبنج تا‎ ne Dae e AIRE 
small and exceedingly poor lusophone African 
state, and Carreira’e book sketches out a 
general social history «f the 1slands in addition 
to the central foous an emigration. The part 
of the book which deals specifically with 

tends to have too much on lognala- 
tave texts and too litle on the experience of 
the emigrants, especially those going to مقة‎ 
Tomé and Principe, though the author has 
attempted to find maternal on this latter 
aspect. The oontenton that emigration to 
São Tomé brought nothing to the landers 
seems too strong, and the statement that 
Guinea-Bissau never sent a single labourer to 
São Tomé is wrong. But these are minor 
blemishes in a work which is an appreaable 
contribution to the history of both the Cape 
Verde 1alands and S&e Tomé and Prínorpe. 
W. G. CLAREKOR-SATTH 
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that the other essays focus upon but mw a useful 
if not fully convincing discussion of the uses of 
traditional Burmeso historical wntüngs. ° Con- 
cepts of change and of human responsibility 
for change in late traditional Vietnam’ by 
Alexander Woodside is an excellent corrective 
to many widely a and unquestioned 
Western notions of ught in pre-colomal 
Vietnam. Anthony Day’s ê n essay ' Rang- 
gwarnta's prophecy ne to the un- 
imitated begins to take on the remote mystical 
flavour of nineteenth-oen Javanese court 
poetry, its subject. The two papers, 
do C. Ileto's ‘ Rizal and the underside 
of Philippine history ' and Alfred W. MoCoy’s 
‘ Baylan: animist religion and Philippine 
peasant ideology ' are both very enlightenmg 
and link Philippine thought more cloeel 
the rest of South-East Asia than 1s often done. 
As the editors say in their brief introduction, 
they made no attempt to force a false unity 
upon the study of South-East Asian thought, 
but one wonders whether the fruits of works 
like this will not soon make ıt possible for the 
common as well as the diverse aspects of 
South-East Asian thought to become apparent 
through a syntheszng study. 
R. H. T. 


Ernesto CONSTANTINO: Isinay texts 
and translations. ix, 561 pp. Tokyo: 
Institute for the Study of 
and Cultures of Asia and Africa, 1982. 


Isinay of the Philippines 
spoken by less 8,000 people. The 
material ورن‎ this volume was collected as part 
of a research project on Philippine languages 
and dialects. fhe book has a brief introduction 
which gives the provenance of the texts and 

explains the transcription. The remainder 


(pp. maye contains the texts, 8 so 
Poat t the ne. Tanay originnl faces the 

Fe [ura are grouped as follows: stories 
(mainly legendary), riddles and proverbs, 
songs, autobiographical narratives, and 
accounts of old marriage and burial customs. 
All those were transombed from spoken 
material recorded on tape. The 
categories—some diaries, a drama, and some 
Christian pra from written sources 

The بر ی وه‎ aim هد‎ to provide material 
for studying Isinay life and culture as well as 
the A vocabulary, consisting of 


words taken from the texts, is to follow. 
J. 0. 


Doris Bonnet: Le ches les 
Moss, du Yatenga (Hawute-Volta). 
(Oralité — Documents, 6.) -194 pp. 


Paris: SELAF, 1982. 

This volume presents a corpus of 180 Mossi 
guis oollected by the author in the 
of U Volta in 1976-7. 
de de surve of tha varons یز‎ of 
the proverb that have been proposed m the 
past, a discussion of the native terms used by 
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